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as  a  Class  Book  for  their  pupils.  This  volume  embraces  all  that 
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INTRODUCTION. 


To  appreciate  the  importance  of  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy,  as  an 
object  of  study  not  only  to  all  persons  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits^  but,  in 
the  present  day,  to  all  who  pretend  to  a  moderately  good  education,  we  must 
take  a  rapid  cknce  at  the  nature  of  human  knowledge  generally,  and  at  it0 
bearings  on  the  existing  condition  of  mankind. 


While  the  inferior  races  of  animals  on  earth  seem  to  have  changed  as 
little  in  any  respect  since  the  beginning  of  human  Records,  as  the  trees  and 
herbs  of  the  thickets,  which  gave  many  of  them  shelter,  the  condition  of  man 
himself  has  fluctuated,  but,  on  the  whple,  progressed  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  The  inferior  animals  were  formed  by  their  Creator  such,  that  within 
one  life  or  generation  they  should  attain  all  the  perfection  of  which  their  na- 
ture was  susceptible.  Their  wants  were  either  immediately  provided  for — 
as  instanced  in  the  clothing  of  feathers  to  birds,  and  of  furs  to  quadrupeds; 
or  were  so  few  and  simple,  that  the  supply  was  easy  to  very  limited  powers 
—except  in  a  few  cases  where  considerable  art  was  required,  as  by  the  bee 
in  making  its  honey-oell,  or  by  the  bird  in  constructing  its  beautiful  nest,  and 
there,  a  peculiar  aptitude  or  instinct  was  bestowed.  Thus  a  crocodile  which 
issues  from  its  egg  in  the  warm  sand,  and  never  sees  its  parent,  becomes  as 
perfect  and  knowing  as  any  crocodile  that  has  lived  before  or  that  will  appear 
after  it. — But  how  different  is  the  story  when  we  turn  to  man  ?  He  comes' 
into  the  world  the  most  helpless  of  living  beings,  long  to  continue  so ;  and  if 
deserted  by  parents  at  an  early  age,  so  that  he  can  learn  only  what  the  expe- 
rience of  one  life  may  teach  him, — as  to  a  few  individuals  has  happened  who 
yet  have  attained  maturity  in  woods  and  deserts, — ho  grows  up  in  some 
respects  inferior  to  the  nobler  brutes.  Now  as  regards  many  regions  of  the 
earth,  history  exhibits  the  early  human  inhabitants  in  states  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  not  far  removed  ftrom  this  lowest  possible  grade,  which  civilized 
men  may  shudder  to  contemplate.  But  these  countries,  occupied  formerly 
by  straggling  hordes  of  miserable  savages,  who  could  scarcely  defend  them- 
selves against  the  wild  beasts  that  shared  the  woods  with  them,  and  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  the  consequences  of  want  and  fatigue,  and 
who  to  each  other  were  often  more  dangerous  than  any  wild  beasts,  unceas- 
ceasingly  warring  among  themselves,  and  destroying  each  other  with  every 
species  of  savage  and  even  cannibal  cruelty — countries  so  occupied  formerly, 
are  now  become  the  abodes  of  peaceful,  civilized  and  friendly  men,  where 
.  the  desert  and  the  impenetrable  forest  are  changed  into  cultivated  fields, 
rich  gardens  and  magnificent  cities. 

It  is  the  strong  intellect  of  man,  operating  with  the  faculty  of  language  as 
a  means,  which  has  gradually  worked  this  wonderful  change.  By  language, 
fathers  communicate  their  gathered  experience  and  reflections  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  these  to  succeeding  children,  with  new  accumulation ;  and  when, 
after  many  generations,  the  precious  store  had  gro?m  until  simple  memory 
could  retain  no  more^  the  arts  of  writing  and  then  of  printing,  arose,  making 
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language  visible  and  permanent,  and  enlarging  inimitably  the  repositories  of 
knowledge.  Language  thus,  at  the  present  moment  of  the  world's  exstence, 
may  be  said  to  bind  the  whole  human  race  of  uncounted  millions  into  one 
gigantic  rational  being,  whose  memory  reaches  to  the  beginnings  of  written 
records,  and  retains  imperishably  the  important  events  that  have  occurred  ; 
whose  judgment,  analyzing  the  treasures  of  memory,  has  discovered  many  of 
the  sublime  and  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  and  has  built  on  them  all  the  arts 
of  life,  and  through  them,  piercing  far  into  futurity,  sees  clearly  many  of  the 
events  that  are  to  come ,  and  whose  eyes  and  ears,  and  observant  mind  at  this 
moment,  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  are  watching  and  recording  new  pheno- 
mena, for  the  purpose  of  still  better  comprehending  the  magnificence  and 
beautiful  order  of  creation,  and  of  more  worthily  adoring  its  beneficent  author. 

It  might  be  very  interesting  to  show  here,  in  minute  detail,  how  the  arts 
and  civilization  have  progressed  in  accordance  with  the  gradual  increase  of 
man's  knowledge  of  the  universe ;  but  to  do  so  would  lead  too  far  from  the 
main  subject.  We  deem  it  right,  however,  to  make  evident  to  the  student 
the  arousing  truths,  that  the  progress  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  that  it  has  been 
vastly  more  rapid  in  recent  times  than  ever ;  and  that  it  seems  still  to  pro- 
ceed with  increasing  celerity : — and  we  know  not  where  the  Creator  has  fixed 
the  limits  of  the  change  !  Although  there  are  thousands  of  years  on  the 
records  of  the  world,  our  Bacon,  who  first  taught  the  true  way  to  investigate 
nature,  lived  but  the  other  day.  Newton  followed  him,  and  illustrated  his 
precepts  by  the  most  sublime  discoveries  which  one  man  has  ever  made. 
Harvey  detected  the  circulation  of  the  blood  only  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Adam  Smith,  Db.  Black  and  James  Watt  were  friends,  and  the  last,  whose 
steam-engines  are  now  changing  rapidly  the  condition  of  empires,  may  be 
said  to  be  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave.  John  Hunter  died  not  long  ago ; 
Herschel's  accounts  of  newly-discovered  planets,  and  of  the  sublime  struc* 
ture  of  the  heavens,^and  Davy's  account  of  chemical  discoveries  not  less 
r important  to  man,  are  in  the  late  numbers  of  our  scientific  journals; — illus- 
trious Britons  these,  and  who  have  left  worthy  successors  treading  in  their 
steps.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  same  period,  a  corresponding 
constellation  of  genius  has  shone ;  and  Laplace  was  lately  the  bright  star 
shining  between  the  future  and  the  past. 

But  there  is  a  change  going  on  in  the  world,  connected  closely  with  the 
progress  of  science,  yet  distinct  from  it,  and  more  important  than  a  great  part 
of  the  scientific  discoveries; — it  is  the  diffusion  ofexistiiuj  knowMf/e  among 
the  mass  of  mankind.  Formerly,  knowledge  was  shut  up  in  convents  and 
universities,  and  in  books  written  in  the  dead  languages — or  in  books  which, 
if  in  the  living  languages,  were  so  abstruse  and  artificial,  that  only  a  few  per- 
sons had  access  to  their  meaning;  and  thus,  the  human  race  being  considered 
as  one  great  intellectual  creature,  a  small  fraction  only  of  its  intellect  was 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  science,  and  therefore  into  activity.  The 
progress  of  science  in  those  times  was  correspondingly  slow,  and  the  evils  of 
general  ignorance  prevailed.  Now,  however,  the  strong  barriers  which  con- 
fined the  stores  of  wisdom  have  been  thrown  down,  and  a  flood  is  overspread- 
ing the  earth ;  old  establishments  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age;  new  establishments  are  arising;  the  inferior  schools  are  introducing 
improved  systems  of  instruction;  and  good  books  are  rendering  every  mau's 
fireside  a  school.  From  all  these  causes  there  is  growing  up  an  enlitjhtened 
public  opinion,  which  quickens  and  directs  the  progress  of  every  art  and 
science,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  free  press,  although  overlooked  by 
many,  is  now  rapidly  becoming  the  governing  iafiuence  in  all  the  afifairs  of 
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man.  In  Great  Britain,  partly  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  its  insular  sitna- 
don,  which  lessened  among  its  inhabitants  the  dread  of  hostile  invasion,  and 
sooner  formed  them  into  a  united  and  compact  people,  the  progress  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  had  been  more  decided  than  in  any  other  state.  The 
early  consequences  were  more  free  political  institutions;  and  these  gradually 
led  to  greater  and  greater  improvements,  until  Britain  became  an  object  of 
admiration  among  the  nations.  A  colony  of  her  children,  imbued  with  her 
spirit,  now  occupies  a  magnificent  territory  in  the  new  world  of  Columbus ;  and 
although  it  has  been  independent  as  yet  for  only  half  a  century,  it  already 
counts  more  people  than  Spain,  and  will  soon  be  second  to  no  nation  on 
earth.  The  example  of  the  Anglo-Americans  has  aided  in  rendering  their 
western  hemisphere  the  cradle  of  many  other  gigantic  states,  all  free,  and 
following,  although  at  a  distance,  the  like  steps.  In  the  still  more  recently 
discovered  continent  of  Australasia,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  and 
is  empty  of  men,  colonization  is  spreading  with  a  rapidity  never  before  wit- 
nessed ;  and  that  beautiful  and  rich  portion  of  the  earth  will  soon  be  covered 
with  the  descendents  of  free-born  and  enlightened  Englishmen.  Thence, 
still  onward,  they  or  their  institutions  will  naturally  spread  over  the  vast 
archipelago  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  track  studded  with  islands  of  paradise. 
Such,  then,  is  the  extraordinary  moment  of  revolution,  or  transit,  in  which 
the  world  at  present  exists !  And  where,  we  may  ask  again,  has  the  Creator 
predestined  that  the  progress  shall  cease  ?  Thus  far  at  least  we  know,  that 
he  has  made  our  hearts  rejoice  to  see  the  world  filling  with  happy  human 
beings,  and  to  observe  that  the  increase  of  the  sciences  can  make  the  same 
spot  maintain  thousands  in  comfort  and  godlike  elevation  of  mind,  where 
with  ignorance  even  hundreds  had  found  but  a  scanty  and  degrading  supply. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  which  has  thus  led  from  former  barbarism  to 
present  civilization,  has  gone  on  by  certain  remarkable  steps,  which  it  is  easy 
to  point  out ;  and  which  it  is  very  useful  to  consider,  because  we  thereby 
discover  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  with  the  relations  and  importance 
of  itii  different  branches  ;  and  wc  obtain  great  facilities  for  studying  science, 
and  for  quickening  its  farther  progress. 

The  human  mind,  when  originally  directed  to  the  almost  infinity  of  objects 
in  the  universe  around  it,  must  soon  have  discovered  that  there  were  resem- 
blancea  among  them ;  in  other  words,  that  the  infinity  was  only  a  repetition 
of  a  certain  number  of  kinds.  Among  animals,  for  instance,  it  would  distin- 
guish the  sheep,  the  dog,  the  horse ;  among  vegetables,  the  oak,  the  beech, 
the  pine ;  among  minerals,  lime,  flint,  the  metals,  and  so  forth  And  becom- 
ing aware  that  by  studying  an  exemplar  of  each  kind,  its  limited  power  of 
memory  might  acquire  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  the  whole,  while 
this  knowledge  would  enable  the  possessors  more  easily  to  obtain  what  was 
useful  to  them,  and  to  avoid  what  was  hurtful,  the  desire  for  such  knowledge 
must  have  arisen  with  the  first  exercise  of  reason.  Accordingly,  the  pursuit 
of  it  has  been  unremitting,  and  the  labour  of  ages  has  at  last  nearly  completed 
an  arrangement  of  the  constituent  materials  of  the  universe,  under  three  great 
classes  of  Minerals,  Vegetables  and  Animals;  commonly  called  the  thrtie 
kimjilonui  of  Nature,  and  of  which  the  minute  description  is  termed  Natural 
History:  and  museums  of  natural  history  have  been  formed  which  contain 
a  specimen  of  almost  every  object  included  in  these  classes,  so  that  now,  a 
student  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  garden,  may  be  said  to  be  able  to 
examine  the  whole  of  the  material  universe. 

While  men  are  examining  the  forms  and  other  qualities  of  the  bodies 
around  them,  they  could  not  avoid  noticing  also  the  motions  or  changes  going 
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on  among  bodies ;  and  here,  too,  they  would  soon  make  the  grand  discovery 
that  there  were  resemblances  in  the  multitude.  Self-interest,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bodies  themselves,  having  prompted  to  careful  classification,  in  the 
present  day,  as  the  result  of  countless  observations  and  experiments  made 
through  the  series  of  ages,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  all  the  motiotis,  or 
changes,  or  phenomena  (words  synonymous  here)  of  the  universe,  are  merely 
a  repetition  and  mixture  of  a  few  simple  manners,  or  kinds  of  motion  or 
change,  which  are  as  constant  and  regular  in  every  case  as  where  they  pro- 
duce the  returns  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  seasons.  All  these  phenomena 
are  referable  to  four  distinct  classes,  which  we  call  Physxcdlj  Chemical^  Vital 
and  Mental,  The  simple  expressions  which  describe  them  are  denominated 
General  Truths  or  Laws  of  Nature,  and  as  a  body  of  knowledge,  they  con- 
stitute what  is  called  Soience  of  Philosophy,  in  contradistinction  of  Natu- 
ral History,  already  described.  Now  as  man  cannot,  independently  of  a 
supernatural  revelation,  learn  any  thing  but  what  respects,  1st,  the  moment- 
ary state,  past  or  present,  of  himself  and  the  objects  around  him ;  and  2d,  the 
manner  in  which  the  states  are  changed ;  Natural  History  and  Science,  in 
the  sense  now  explained,  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  his  knowledge  of  nature. 
To  exemplify  the  process  by  which  a  general  truth  or  law  of  nature  is  dis- 
covered, we  shall  take  the  physical  law  of  gravity  or  attraction.  1st.  It 
was  observed  that  bodies,  in  general,  if  raised  from  the  earth,  and  left  unsup- 
ported, fell  towards  it;  while  flame,  smoke,  vapours,  &c.,  if  left  free,  ascended 
away  from  the  earth.  It  was  held,  therefore,  to  be  a  very  general  law,  that 
things  had  toeight;  but  that  there  were  exceptions  in  such  matters,  as  now 
mentioned,  which  were  in  their  nature  light  or  ascending.  2d.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  our  globe  of  earth  is  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  air,  having  nearly 
fifty  miles  of  altitude  or  depth,  and  of  which  a  cubic  foot  taken  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  weighs  about  an  ounce.  It  was  then  perceived  that  flame 
smoke,  vapour,  &c.,  rise  in  the  air  only  as  oil  rises  in  water,  viz,,  because  not 
so  heavy  as  the  fluid  by  which  they  are  surrounded;  it  followed,  therefore, 
that  nothing  was  known  on  earth  naturally  light,m  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
word.  3d.  It  was  found  that  bodies  floating  in  water,  near  to  each  other 
approached  and  feebly  cohered ;  that  any  contiguous  hanging  bodies  were 
drawn  towards  each  other,  so  as  not  to  bang  quite  perpendicularly ;  and  that 
a  plummet  suspended  near  a  hill  was  drawn  towards  the  hill  with  force  only 
ao  much  less  than  that  with  which  it  was  drawn  towards  the  earth,  viz,,  the 
weight  of  the  plummet,  as  the  hill  was  smaller  than  the  earth.  It  was  then 
proved  that  weight  itself  is  only  an  instance  of  a  more  general  mutual  attrac- 
tion, operating  between  all  the  constituent  elements  of  this  globe ;  and  which 
explains,  moreover,  the  fact  of  the  rotundity  of  the  globe,  all  the  parts  being 
drawn  towards  a  common  centre,  as  also  the  form  of  dew-drops,  rain- drops, 
globules  of  mercury,  and  of  many  other  things;  which,  still  further,  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  distinct  particles  of  which  any  solid  mass,  as  a  stone  or  piece  of 
metal,  is  composed,  cling  together  as  a  mass,  but  which,  when  overcome  by 
the  repulsion  of  heat,  allows  the  same  particles  to  assume  the  form  of  a  liquid 
or  air.  4th.  It  was  farther  observed,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  round, 
and  must,  therefore,  consist  of  material  obeying  the  same  law.  5th.  And 
lastly,  that  these  bodies,  however  distant,  attract  each  other;  for  that  the  tides 
of  our  ocean  rise  in  obedience  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and  become  high 
or  spring-tides,  when  the  moon  and  sun  operate  in  the  same  direction.  Thus 
the  sublime  truth  was  at  last  made  evident,  and  by  the  genius  of  the  immor- 
tal Newton,  that  there  is  a  power  of  attraction  connecting  together  the  bodies 
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iA  this  8olar  system  at  leasti  and  probably  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  the 
uniTerse. 

AoquaintaDoe  with  the  laws  of  nature  has  been  very  slowly  obtained,  owinff 
to  that  complexity  of  ordinary  phenomena,  which  is  produced  by  scveru 
laws  operating  together,  and  under  great  variety  of  circumstance.  With  re- 
spect to  many  laws  of  Chemistry  and  Life,  men  seem  to  be  yet  little  farther 
advanced  than  they  were  with  respect  to  the  physical  law  of  attraction,  when 
they  knew  only  that  heavy  things  fell  to  the  earth.  But  we  have  learned 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  great  universe  is  as  simple  and  harmonious  as  it 
is  immense ;  and  that  the  Creator,  instead  of  interposing  separately,  or  mi- 
laeuloosly,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  to  produce  every  distinct  pbe? 
Domenon,  has  willed  that  all  should  proceed  according  to  a  few  general  laws. 
There  is  nothing  in  nature  so  truly  miraculous  and  adorable  as  that  the  end- 
less and  beneficent  variety  of  results  which  we  see,  should  spring  from  such 
simple  elements.  In  times  of  ignorance,  men  naturally  regarded  every  oo 
currence  which  they  did  not  underst  and,  thatis  to  say,  which  they  could  not 
refer  to  a  general  iaw,  as  arising  from  a  direct  interference  of  supreme  pow- 
er ;  and  thus,  for  many  ages,  among  some  nations  still,  eclipses  and  earth- 
quakes, and  many  diseases,  particularly  those  of  the  mind,  and  the  winds 
and  weather,  were  or  are  accounted  miraculous.  Hence  arose,  among  hea- 
thens, many  ceremonies,  and  sometimes  even  barbarous  sacrifices,  for  propi- 
tiating or  appeasing  their  offended  deities ;  but  founded  on  expectations  no 
more  reasonable  than  if  we  should  now  pray  to  have  the  day  or  the  year 
made  shorter,  or  to  have  a  coming  eclipse  averted.  They  had  not  yet  risen 
to  the  sublime  conception  of  the  one  God,  who  said,  **  Let  there  be  light,''  and 
the  light  was;  and  who  gave  the  whole  of  nature  permanent  laws,  which  he 
allows  men  to  discover  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct  in  life — laws  so 
unchanging,  that  by  them  we  can  calculate  eclipses  backward  or  forward  for 
thousands  of  years,  almost  without  erring,  by  the  time  of  one  beat  of  a  pen- 
dulum ;  and  as  our  knowledge  of  nature  advances,  we  can  anticipate  and 
explain  other  events  with  equal  precision.  Even  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
which,  in  common  speech,  are  the  types  of  uncertainty  and  change,  obey 
laws  as  fixed  as  those  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  and  already,  as  regards  many 
parts  of  the  earth,  man  can  foretell  them  without  fear  of  being  deceived. 
He  plans  his  voyages  to  suit  the  coming  monsoons,  and  he  prepares  against 
the  floods  of  the  rainy  seasons. 

The  general  laws  of  Nature,  divisible  as  stated  above,  into  the  four  classes 
of,  1st.  rhysiciy  often  called  Natural  Fhilosophj/;  2d.  of  Chenvstri/;  3d.  of 
Li/e,  commonly  called  Fhi/iioloyy;  and  4th.  oiMbid,  may  be  said  to  form  the 
pyramid  of  Science,  of  which  Physics  is  the  base,  while  the  others  constitute 
succeeding  layers  in  the  order  now  mentioned ;  the  whole  having  certain 
mutual  relations  and  dependencies  well  figured  by  the  parts  of  a  pyramid. 
We  must  describe  them  more  particularly,  to  show  these  relations. 

Physics, — The  laws  of  Physics  govern  every  phenomenon  of  nature  in 
which  there  is  any  sensible  change  of  place,  being  concerned  alone  in  the 
greater  part  of  these  phenomena,  and  regulating  the  remainder  which  origi- 
nate from  chemical  action,  and  iVom  the  action  of  life. — The  great  physical 
truths,  as  comprehended  in  the  present  day  by  man,  are  reduced  to  four,  and 
are  referred  to  by  the  words  atom,  attraction,  repulsion  and  inertia.  It 
gives  an  astonishing,  but  true  idea  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  methodi- 
cal Science,  to  be  told  that  a  man,  who  understands  these  words,  viz.,  how 
the  ATOMS  of  matter  by  mutual  attraction  approach  and  cling  together  to 
form  masses,  which  are  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform,  according  to  the  quantity 
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or  REPULSION  of  heat  amoDg  them,  and  which,  owing  to  their  inertia  or 
stuhbornness,  gain  and  lose  motion,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  force  of  at- 
traction or  repulsion  acting  on  them, — understands  the  greater  part  of  the 
phenomeua  of  nature ;  but  such  is  the  fact !  JSoitd  bodies  existing  in  con- 
formity with  these  truths,  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  Mechanics;  Liquids 
exhibit  those  oi Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics;  Airs,  those  of  Pneumatics ; 
and  so  forth  as  seen  in  the  table  of  heads  given  below,  at  page  xii.  And 
the  whole  of  this  work  is  merely  a  list  of  the  most  interesting  physical  phe- 
nomena, arranged  in  classes  under  these  heads. 

Chemistry. — Had  there  been  only  one  kind  of  substance  or  matter  in  the 
universe,  the  laws  of  Physics  would  have  explained  all  the  phenomena ;  but 
there  are  iron,  and  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  and  about  fifty  others,  which  to 
the  present  state  of  science,  appear  essentially  distinct.  Now  these,  when 
takeu  singly,  obey  the  laws  of  Physics ;  but  when  two  or  more  of  them  are 
placed  in  contact  under  certain  circumstances,  they  exhibit  a  new  order  of 
phenomena.  Iron  and  sulphur,  for  instance,  brought  together  and  heated, 
disappear  as  individuals,  and  unite  into  a  yellow  metalho  mass,  which,  in 
most  of  its  properties,  is  unlike  to  either : — under  other  new  circumstances, 
the  two  substances  will  again  separate,  and  assume  their  original  forms.  Such 
changes  are  called  chemical,  (from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  to  burn,  because 
so  many  of  them  are  effected  by  means  of  heat,)  but  duriug  the  changes,  the 
substances  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  physical  laws, — their 
weight  or  inertia,  for  instance,  is  not  altered  ]  and  indeed  the  phenomenon  is 
merely  a  modification  of  general  attraction  and  repulsion,  Slany  chemical 
changes,  besides,  are  only  the  beginnings  of  purely  mechanical  changes,  as 
when  the  new  chemical  arrangement  produced  by  heat  among  the  intimate 
atoms  of  gunpowder,  causes  the  mechanical  or  physical  motion  of  the  sudden 
expansion  or  explosion.  And  all  the  manipulations  of  Chemistry,  as  the 
transferring  of  gases  from  vessel  to  vessel,  the  weighing  of  bodies,  pounding 
grinding,  &c.,  are  directed  to  Physics  alone.  Chemistry,  then,  is  truly,  as 
figured  above,  a  superstructure  on  Physics,  and  cannot  be  understood  or  prac- 
tised by  a  person  who  is^  ignorant  of  Physics.— The  chief  departments  of 
study  involving  the  consideration  of  Chemical  in  conjunction  with  Physical 
laws,  are  enumerated  in  the  table  below,  under  the  head  of  Chemistry. 

Life. — The  most  complicated  state  in  which  matter  exists,  is  where,  under 
the  influence  of  life,  it  forms  bodies  with  a  curious  internal  structure  of  tubes 
and  cavities,  in  which  fluids  are  moving  and  producing  incessant  internal 
change.  These  are  called  Organized  Bodies,  because  of  the  various  distinct 
parts  or  organs  which  they  contain  ;  and  they  form  two  remarkable  classes, 
the  individuals  of  one  of  which  are  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  are  called  Vegetables; 
and  of  the  other,  are  endowed  with  power  of  locomotion,  and  are  called  Ani- 
mals. The  phenomena  of  growth,  decay,  death,  sensation,  self-motion  and 
many  others,  belong  to  life,  but  from  occurring  in  material  structures  which 
subsist  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  the  life  is  truly  a 
superstructure  on  the  other  two,  and  cannot  be  studied  independently  of  them. 
Indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  are  merely  chemical 
and  physical  phenomena,  modified  by  an  additional  principle. — The  science 
of  Life  is  divided  into  animal  and  vegetable  Physiology,  (see  the  table  below.) 

Mind. — The  most  important  part  of  all  science  is  toe  knowledge  which 
man  has  obtained  of  the  laws  governing  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
This  department  stands  eminently  distinct  from  the  others,  on  several  ac- 
counts. Unlike  that  of  organic  life,  which  could  not  be  understood  until 
physics  and  chemistry  had  been  previously  investigated,  this  had  made  ex- 
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tnoFdinary  advances  in  a  xerj  early  age,  when  the  others,  as  methodical 
sd'ences,  bad  scarcely  begun  to  exist.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  The  most  brilliant 
discoveries  and  applications,  however,  were  reserved  for  the  modems,  as  will 
occor  to  many  readers,  on  perusing,  in  the  table  below,  the  several  divisions 
of  the  subject,  and  recollecting  the  honoured  names  which  are  now  associated 
with  each.  It  is  truly  admirable  to  sec  the  modern  analysis,  deducing  from 
a  few  simple  laws  of  mind  act  the  subordinate  departments,  just  as  it  dedu- 
ces mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  &c.,  from  the  laws  of  physics  :  and 
let  us  hope  that  sound  opinions  on  this  subject,  ensuring  human  happiness, 
and  therefore  beyond  comparison  more  important  than  any  other  knowledge, 
will  soon  be  widely  spread. — The  crowning  science  of  Mind,  although  in 
certain  respects  independent  of  the  science  of  Matter,  is  still  closely  allied  to 
them  in  the  following  ways.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  arp  originally 
awakened  or  called  into  activity  solely  by  the  impressions  of  matter  or  ex- 
ternal nature ;  all  the  language  used  in  speaking  of  mind  and  its  operations, 
is  borrowed  from  matter;  and  many  mental  emotions  are  entirely  dependent 
on  bodily  conditions.  The  science  of  Mind,  therefore,  cannot  be  studied 
until  after  knowledge  acquired  of  an  external  nature ;  and  cannot  be  studied 
extensively  untill  that  knowledge  be  extensive. 

Quantifi/. — To  express  most  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  physics,  chemistry 
and  life,  terms  of  quantity  are  required,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  magnitude 
of  a  body,  or  say,  that  the  force  of  attraction  between  two  bodies  diminishes, 
in  a  certain  proportion,  as  their  distance  increases.  Hence  arises  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  set  of  fixed  measures  or  standards,  with  which  to  compare 
all  other  quantities.  Such  measures  have  been  adopted  -,  and  they  are,  for 
NUMBERS,  the  fingers.  Jives  and  (ens ;  for  length,  the  human  footy  cubit, 
pace,  &c. ;  and  lately  the  second* s  pendulum  and  the  French  metre^  (taken 
from  the  magnitude  of  our'globe) ;  for  surfaces,  the  simplest  forms  of  circle^ 
square,  triangle,  &c.,  compared  among  themselves  by  the  lengths  of  their 
diameters  or  other  suitable  lines ;  and  for  solid  bulk,  the  corresponding 
simple  solids,  of  globe,  cube,  pyramid,  cone,  &c.,  similarly  compared  by  the 
lengths  of  diameters  or  of  other  lines  of  dimension.  The  rules  for  applying 
th^  standards  to  all  possible  cases,  and  for  comparing  all  kinds  of  quanti- 
ties with  each  other,  oonstitute.a  body  of  science,  called  the  Science  of  Quart' 
iity,  the  MathemcUics,  It  may  be  considered  as  a  subsidiary  department  of 
human  science,  created  by  the  mind  itself,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  others. 

Supposing  description  of  particulars,  or  Natural  Ilistory,  to  be  studied 
along  with  the  different  parts  of  the  System  of  Science  sketched  in  the  table, 
there  will  be  included  in  the  scheme  the  whole  knowledge  of  the  universe 
which  man  can  acquire  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers  :  that  is  to  say, 
what  he  can  acquire  independently  of  a  supernatural  Revelation,  And  on 
this  knowledge  all  his  arts  are  founded, — some  of  them  on  the  single  part  of 
Physics,  as  that  of  the  machinist,  architect,  mariner,  carpenter,  &c. ;  some 
on  Chemistry,  (which  includes  Physics,)  as  that  of  the  miner,  glass-maker, 
dyer,  brewer,  &C.5  and  some  on  Physiology,  (which  includes  much  of  Phys- 
ics and  Chemistry,)  as  that  of  the  scientific  gardener  or  botanist,  agriculturist, 
zoologist,  &c.  The  business  of  teachers  of  all  kinds,  and  of  governors,  advo- 
cates, linguists,  &c.,  &c.,  respects  chiefly  the  science  of  Mind.  The  art  of 
medicine  requires  in  its  professor  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  de- 
partments. 
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TABLE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


1.  Physics. 

Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics^ 
Hydraulics, 
Pneumatics, 
Acoustics, 
Heat, 
Optics, 
Electricity, 
Astronomy, 
&c. 


2.  Chemistry. 

Simple  substances, 
Mineralogy, 
Geology, 
Pharmacy, 
Brewing, 
Dyeing, 
Tanning, 
&c. 


3.  Life. 


4.  Mind. 


Vegetable  Physiology, 
Botany, 
Horticulture, 
Agriculture, 
&c. 

Animal  Physiology, 

Zoology, 

Anatomy, 

Pathology, 

Medicine 


Intellect. 
Logic, 

Mathematics, 
&c. 


Motives  to  action. 

Emotions  and  Passions, 

Morals, 

Government, 

Political  Economy, 

Theology, 

Education, 


In  the  first  stages  of  education,  viz.,  during  the  years  of  childhood  and 
youth,  the  learning  acquired  is  necessarily  or  the  most  mixed  kind,  and 
much  of  it  is  determined  by  what  is  called  accident ;  but  from  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  different  departments  of  science,  as  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  it  follows  that  with  a  view  to  complete  erudition,  the 
order  exhibited  in  ^^  The  Table,''  is  that  in  which  they  should  afterwards  be 
studied,  so  as  to  prevent  repetitions  and  anticipations,  and  to  diminish,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  labor  of  acquirement. 

Every  man  may  be  said  to  begin  his  education,  or  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Certain  objects,  repeatedly  presented  to  the 
infant,  are,  after  a  time,  recognized  and  distinguished.  The  number  of  ob- 
jects thus  known  gradually  increases,  and  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind, 
they  are  soon  associated  in  the  recollection,  according  to  their  resemblances, 
or  obvious  relations.  Thus,  sweetmeats,  toys,  articles  of  dress,  &o.,  soon 
form  distinct  classes  in  the  memory  and  conceptions.  At  a  later  age,  but 
still  very  early,  the  child  distinguishes  readily  between  a  mineral  mass,  a  vc(/e* 
tahky  and  an  animal;  and  thus  his  mind  has  already  ilDted  the  three  great 
classes  of  natural  bodies,  and  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  Natural  History,  He  also  soon  understands  the  phrases  ''  a  falling 
body,"  "  the  force  of  a  moving  body,"  and  has  therefore  a  perception  of  the 
^reat  physical  laws  of  gravity  and  inertia.  Then  having  seen  sugar  dissolved 
in  water,  and  wax  melted  round  the  wick  of  a  burning  candle,  he  has  learned 
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some  phenomena  of  Chemistry.  And  having  observed  the  conduct  of  the 
domestic  animals,  and  of  the  persons  about  him,  he  has  begnn  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Physiology  and  the  science  of  Mind.  Lastly,  when  he  has  learned 
to  count  his  fingers  and  his  sugar-plums,  and  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  the 
division  of  a  cake  between  himself  and  brothers,  he  has  advanced  into  Arith- 
metic and  (Geometry.  Thus,  within  a  year  or  two,  a  child  of  common  sense 
has  made  a  degree  of  progress  in  all  the  great  departments  of  human  science ; 
and  in  addition  has  learned  to  name  objects,  and  to  express  feelings,  by  the 
arbitrary  sounds  of  language.  Such,  then,  are  the  beginnings  or  foundations 
of  knowledge,  on  which  future  years  of  experience,  or  methodical  education, 
must  rear  the  superstructure  of  the  more  considerable  attainments  which  be- 
fit the  various  conditions  of  men  in  a  civilized  community. 

In  the  Course  of  the  preceding  disauisition,  we  have  seen  that  Phyncs  at 
Natural  PhUotophyy  the  subject  of  tne  present  volume,  is  fundamental  to 
the  other  parts,  and  is  therefore  that  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable. 
Bacon  truly  calls  it  *'  the  root  of  the  sciences  and  arts.'^  That  its  import- 
ance has  not  been  marked  by  the  place  which  it  has  held  in  common  sys- 
tems of  education,  is  owing  chiefly,  1st,  to  the  misconception  that  a  know- 
ledge of  technical  mathematics  was  a  necessary  preliminary ;  and,  2d,  to  an 
opinion,  also  erroneous,  that  the  degree  of  acquaintance  with  Physics  which 
all  persons  acquire  by  common  experience,  is  sufficient  for  common  pur- 
poses; now  it  is  true,  that  the  toys  of  childhood,  as  the  windmill,  ball,  syphon, 
tube,  and  a  hundred  others,  furnish  so  many  exemplifications  of  the  laws  of 
Physics,  and  may  well  be  called  a  philosophical  apparatus ;  but  they  give 
information  which  is  exceedingly  vague,  and  not  at  all  such  as  is  absolutely 
requisite  in  the  practice  of  many  of  the  arts.  If,  then,  the  study  of  Physics 
be  so  easy  as  now  appears,  and  so  important  as  we  shall  try  still  farther  to 
show,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  neglecting  it. 

The  greatest  sum  of  knowledge  acquired  with  the  least  trouble  is,  perhaps^ 
diat  which  comes  with  the  study  of  the  few  simple  truths  of  Physics.  To 
the  man  who  understands  these,  very  many  phenomena,  which,  to  the  unin- 
formed, appear  prodigies,  are  only  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  fundamental 
knowledge,  and  this  be  carries  about  with  him,  not  as  an  oppressive  weight, 
but  as  a  charm  supporting  the  weight  of  other  knowledge,  and  enabling  him 
to  add  to  his  valuable  store  every  new  fact  of  importance  wluch  may  offer  itself. 
With  such  a  principle  of  arrangement,  his  information,  instead  of  resembling 
loose  stones  or  rubbish  thrown  together  in  confusion,  becomes  as  a  noble 
edifice,  of  correct  proportions  and  firm  contexture,  and  is  acquiring  greater 
strength  and  consistency  with  the  experience  of  every  day.  It  has  been  a 
common  prejudice,  that  persons  thus  instructed  in  general  laws  had  their 
attention  too  much  divided,  and  could  know  nothing  perfectly.  But  the  very 
reverse  is  true;  for  general  knowledge  renders  all  particular  knowledge  more 
elear  and  precise.  The  ignorant  man  may  be  said  to  have  charged  his  hun- 
dred books  of  knowledge,  to  use  a  rude  simile,  with  single  objects,  while  the 
informed  man  makes  each  support  a  long  chain,  to  which  thousands  of  kin- 
dred and  useful  things  are  attached.  The  laws  of  Philosophy  may  be  com- 
pared to  keys  which  give  admission  to  the  most  delightful  gardens  that  fancy 
can  picture ;  or  to  a  magic  power,  which  unveils  the  face  of  the  universe,  and 
discloses  endless  charms  of  which  ignorance  never  dreams.  The  informed 
man,  in  the  world,  may  bo  said  to  be  always  surrounded  by  what  is  known 
and  friendly  to  him,  while  the  ignorant  man  is  as  one  in  a  land  of  strangers 
and  enemies.  A  man  reading  a  thousand  volumes  of  ordinary  books  as 
agreeable  pastime^  will  receive  only  vague  impressions ;  but  he  who  studies 
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the  methodized  Book  o/NiaturCf  converts  the  great  nniverse  into  a  simple 
and  sublime  history,  which  tells  of  &od|  and  may  worthily  occupy  his  at- 
tention to  the  end  of  his  days. 

We  have  said  already,  that  the  laws  of  Physios  govern  the  great  natural 
phenomena  of  Astronomy,  the  tides,  winds,  currents,  &c.  We  will  now 
mention  some  of  the  artificial  purposes  to  which  man's  ingenuity  has  made 
the  same  laws  subservient. 

Nearly  all  that  the  civil  engineer  accomplishes,  ranges  under  the  head  of 
Physics.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  admirable  specimens  scattered  over 
the  British  Isles : — the  numerous  canals  for  inland  traffic ;  the  dock  to  receive 
the  riches  of  the  world,  pouring  towards  us  from  every  quarter ;  the  many 
harbours  offering  safe  retreat  to  the  storm-driven  mariner  \  the  magnificent 
bridges  which  every  where  facilitate  intercourse  ]  hills  bored  through  to  open 
ways  for  commerce  by  canals,  common  roads  and  rail-roads,  the  canals  in 
aome  places  being  supported,  like  the  roads,  on  arches  across  valleys  or  above 
rivers,  so  that  here  and  there  the  singular  phenomenon  is  seen  of  one  vessel 
sailing  directly  over  another )  vast  tracts  of  swamps  or  fen-land  drained,  and 
now  serving  for  agricultural ;  tjie  noble  light  house,  rearing  its  head  amidst 
the  storm,  while  the  dweller  within  trims  his  lamp  in  safety,  and  guides  his 
endangered  fellow-creature  through  the  perils  of  the  night,  &c.  &c. 

In  Hojiand,  great  part  of  the  country  has  been  w6n  and  is  now  preserve*! 
from  the  sea,  by  the  same  almost  creating  power,  and  now  rich  cities  ar*( 
an  extended  garden  smile,  where,  as  related  by  Caesar,  were  formerly  oni  y 
bogs  and  a  dreary  waste. 

As  a  general  picture,  it  is  interesting  to  consider,  that  in  many  situations 
on  earth  where  formerly  the  rude  savage  beheld  the  cataract  falling  among 
the  rocks,  and  the  wind  bending  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  sweeping  the 
clouds  along  the  mountain's  brow,  or  whitening  the  face  of  the  ocean,  and 
r^arding  these  phenomena  with  awe  and  terror,  as  marking  the  agency  of 
some  great  but  hidden  power,  which  might  destroy  him ;  in  the  same  situa- 
tions now,  his  informed  son,  who  works  with  the  laws  of  nature,  can  lead 
the  waters  of  the  cataract,  by  sloping  channels,  to  convenient  spots,  where 
thev  are  made  to  turn  his  mill-wheel,  and  to  do  his  multifarious  work ;  the 
rushing  winds,  also,  he  makes  his  servant,  by  rearing  in  their  course  the 
broad-vaned  wind-mill,  which  then  performs  a  thousand  offices  for  its  mas- 
ter, man ;  and  the  breezes  which  whiten  the  ocean  are  caught  in  his  expand- 
ed sails,  and  are  made  to  waft  their  lord  and  his  treasures  across  the  deep, 
for  his  pleasure  or  his  profit. 

In  Architecture,  also.  Physics  in  supreme,  and  has  directed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  temples,  pyramids,  domes  and  palaces,  which  adorn  the  earth. 

In  respect  to  machinery,  generally,  Physics  is  the  guiding  light.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  mighty  steam-engine  ]  machines  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, and  for  moulding  other  bodies  into  various  shapes,  yea,  even  iron  itself, 
as  if  it  were  plastic  clay ;  wind-mills  and  water-mills,  and  wheel  carriages ; 
the  plough,  and  implements  of  husbandry;  artillery  and  the  furniture  of  war; 
the  balloon,  in  which  man  rides  triumphantly  above  the  clouds,  and  the 
diving-bell,  in  which  he  penetrates  the  secret  caverns  of  the  deep ;  the  imple- 
ments of  the  intellectual  arts,  of  printing,  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.; 
musical  instruments,  optical  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  a  thousand 
others. 

But  Physics  is  also  an  important  foundation  of  the  healing  art.  The  medi- 
cal man,  indeed,  is  the  engineer  pre-eminently ;  for  it  is  in  the  animal  body 
that  true  perfection  and  the  greatest  variety  of  mechanism  are  found.  Where, 
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to  illostrtie  Meehanxa^  is  to  be  found  a  system  of  levers  and  binges,  and 
moving  parts,  like  tbe  limbs  of  an  animal  body ;  where  such  an  hydraulic 
apparatos,  as  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels ;  such  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  as 
in  the  breathing  chest;  such  acoustic  instruments,  as  in  the  ear  and  larynx; 
such  an  opticcd  instrument,  as  in  tbe  eye ;  in  a  word,  such  variety  and  per- 
fection, as  in  the  whole  of  the  visible  anatomy  ?  All  these  structures,  then, 
tbe  medical  man  should  understand,  as  a  watchmaker  knows  the  parts  of  a 
time-piece  about  which  he  is  employed.  The  watchmaker,  unless  he  can 
discover  where  a  pin  is  loose,  or  a  wheel  injured,  or  a  particle  of  dust  adher- 
ing, or  oil  wanting, &c.,  would  ill  succeed  in  repairing  an  injury;  and  so 
also  of  the  ignorant  medical  man  in  respect  to  the  human  body.  Yet  will  it 
be  believed,  that  there  are  many  medical  men  who  neither  understand  me- 
chanics, nor  hydraulics,  nor  pneumatics,  nor  optics,  nor  acoustics,  beyond 
the  merest  routine ;  and  that  systems  of  medical  education  are  set  forth  at 
this  day  which  do  not  even  mention  the  department  of  Phyiici  !  That  such 
18  the  case,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  what  is  stated  in  the  beginning  of  thia 
essay;  viz,^  that  the  sciences  and  arts  are  progressive,  and  that  perfect  methods 
of  education  must  arise  gradually,  like  all  other  things  of  human  contrivance. 
It  is  within  the  recollection  of  persons  now  living,  that  political  economy  was 
discovered  to  be  a  grand  foundation  of  the  art  of  government,  indicating 
means  of  security  against  many  national  misfortunes  common  in  former  times, 
yea,  even  against  famine  and  war.  And  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  generally  will  understand  how  much  tbe  cor^ 
rect  knowledge  of  animal  structure  and  function,  and  of  manv  remedies,  must 
depend  on  precise  acquaintance  with  Physios.  —  Besides  the  more  strictly 
profesnonal  matters  contained  in  the  medical  sections  of  the  present  work, 
there  are  many  others  scattered  through  it  which  greatly  interest  the  medi- 
cal man ;  such  are  the  subjects  of  meteorology ^  climate^  ventilation  and 
rearming  of  dwellings,  tpecific  gravities^  &c.  &o. 

The  laws  of  Physics  having  an  influence  so  extensive  as  appears  from 
these  paragraphs,  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that  aU  classes  of  society  are  at 
last  discovering  the  deep  interest  they  have  to  understand  them.  The  lawyer 
finds  that  in  many  of  the  causes  tried  in  his  courts,  an  appeal  must  be  made 
to  Physics, — as  in  cases  of  disputed  inventions ;  accidents  in  navigation,  or 
among  carriages,  steam-engines,  and  machines  generally ;  questions  arising 
oat  of  the  agency  of  winds,  rains,  water-currents,  &c.:  the  statesman  is  con- 
sUntly  listening  to  discussions  respecting  bridges,  roads,  canals,  docks,  and 
the  mechanical  industry  of  the  nation  :  the  clergyman  finds  ranged  among 
the  beauties  of  nature,  the  most  intelligible  and  striking  proof  of  God's  wis- 
dom and  goodness ;  the  sailor  in  his  ship  has  to  deal  with  one  of  tbe  most 
admirable  machines  in  existence  :  soldiers^  in  using  their  projectiles,  in 
marching  where  rivers  are  to  be  crossed,  woods  to  be  cut  down,  roads  to  be 
made,  towns  to  be  besieged,  &c.,  are  dependent  chiefly  on  their  knowledge 
of  Physics :  the  land-owner ^  in  making  improvements  on  his  estates,  building, 
draining,  irrigating,  road-making,  &c.;  the  fanner  equally  in  these  particu- 
lars, and  in  all  the  machinery  of  agriculture;  tbe  manufacturer ^  of  course; 
the  merchant  who  selects  and  distributes  over  the  world  the  products  of  manu- 
facturing industry — all  these  are  interested  in  Physics ;  then  also  the  man 
of  letters,  ihiii  he  may  not,  in  drawing  his  illustrations  from  the  material 
world,  repeat  the  scientific  heresies  and  absurdities  which  have  heretofore 
prevailed,  and  which,  by  shocking  the  now  better-informed  public,  exceed- 
ingly lower  the  estimation  in  which  such  specimens  of  the  Belles  Lettres 
are  hdd,  and  leaien  their  general  utility ;  and,  lastly,  parents  of  either  sex^ 
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be  nearly  as  extensive  as  it  would  for  general  readers,  and  reflecting  that 
every  person  of  liberal  education  must  now  possess  such  a  book,  not  to  be 
read  ouce  and  then  thrown  aside  as  a  novel  is,  but  to  be  frequently  consulted 
as  a  manual,  be  determined  to  make  his  book  as  complete  and  as  extensively 
useful  as  possible.  He  has  been  encouraged,  during  his  labour,  by  the  belief 
that  the  growing  light  of  science,  which  now  exhibits  more  clearly  the  na- 
tural relations  of  the  different  departments  of  study,  as  attempted  to  be  por- 
trayed in  the  preceding  pages,  might  enable  him  to  avoid  some  of  the  defects 
of  former  elementary  treatises,  and  to  add  features  of  novelty  and  improve- 
ment to  his  own.  The  sections  on  AninuMl  Physics  were,  of  course,  written 
for  medical  men ;  and  a  great  service  will  be  rendered  by  the  work,  if  it 
only  awakens  them  to  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  Phjuiics  as  one  of 
the  foundations  of  their  art.  But  even  for  general  readers  there  are  few 
parts  of  these  sections  which  the  author  would  exclude.  There  is  nothing 
more  admirable  in  nature  than  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  no  liberal  mind  should  be  careless  of 
the  study.  The  details  here  given  are  not  more  anatomical  than  the  illus- 
tratious  from  the  animal  economy  contained  in  the  common  treatises  on> 
Natural  Theolcxjy,  From  the  attempt  in  this  work  to  compress  into  the': 
smallest  possible  space  the  greatest  possible  sum  of  scientific  informaticm,'. 
few  historical  details  have  been  admitted,  whether  relating  to  the  distin- 
guished men  who  have  benefitted  the  world  as  authors  or  inventors,  or  to; 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  science : — such  details  form  an  interesting,  bnt 
distinct  branch  of  study. 

The  author  must  not  conclude  without  observing,  that  no  treatise  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy  can  save,  to  a  person  desiring  full  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  necessity  of  attendance  on  experimental  lectures  or  demonstrations. 
Things  that  are  seen,  and  felt,  and  heard,  that  is,  which  operate  on  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  leave  on  the  memory  much  stronger  and  more  correct  impres- 
sions than  where  the  conceptions  are  produced  merely  by  verbal  description!- 
however  vivid.     And  no  man  has  ever  been  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
of  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Physiology,  who  has  not  had  practical  fatniliarity 
with  the  objects.    With  reference  to  this  familiarity,  persons  who  t^kis'a. 
philanthropic  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  must  observe,  with  'mupb 
pleasure  the  now  daily  increasing  facilities  of  acquiring  useful  knbw}e4gej'. 
afforded  by  the  scientifio  institutions  formed  and  forming;  not  only  thjrougli/ 
this  kingdom,  but  through  most  civilized  nations.  .  '*  ''\ ; 

Bedford  Square,  Ut  March,  1827. 
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SYNOPSIS,  OR  GENERAL  REVIEW. 

If  it  excite  our  admiration  that  a  varied  edifice,  or  even  a  magnificent 
dtj  can  be  constructed  of  stone  from  one  quarry,  what  must  our  feeliug  be 
to  learn  how  few  and  simple  the  elements  are  out  of  which  the  sublime  fab- 
no  of  the  universe,  with  all  its  orders  of  phenomena,  has  arisen,  and  is 
BOW  sustained.  These  elements  are  general  facts  and  laws  which  human 
ngacitj  18  able  to  detect,  and  then  to  apply  to  endless  purposes  of  human 
advantage. 

Now  the  four  words,  atom,  attraction,  repultion,  inertia,  point  to  four 
general  truths,  which  explain  the  greater  part  of  the  phenoroeua  of  nature. 
Being  80  general,  they  are  called  'piy%lcal  truths,  from  the  Greek  word  signi- 
fying nature^  as  also  *<  truths  of  Natural  Philosophy,''  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  sometimes ''  mechanical  truths,'^  from  their  close  relation  to  ordinary 
machinery.  These  appellations  distiuguish  them  from  the  remaining  general 
truths,  namely,  the  chemical  truths,  which  regard  particular  substances,  and 
the  vital  and  mental  truths,  which  have  relation  only  to  living  beings.  And 
even  in  the  cases  where  a  chemical  or  vital  influence  operates,  it  modifies, 
but  does  not  destroy,  the  physical  influence.  By  fixing  the  attention,  then, 
on  these /our  fundamental  truths,  the  student  obtains,  as  it  were,  so  many 
keys  to  unlock,  and  lights  to  illuminate  the  secrets  and  treasures  of  nature. 

1st.  Atom.  Every  material  mass  in  nature  is  divisible  into  very  minute 
indestmctible  and  unchangeable  particles, — as  when  a  piece  of  any  metal  is 
bruised,  broken,  cut,  dissolved,  or  otherwise  transformed,  a  thousand  times, 
but  can  always  be  exhibited  again  as  perfect  as  at  first.  This  truth  is  con- 
veniently recalled  by  giving  to  the  particles  the  name  atcm^  which  is  a  Greek 
term,  signifying  that  which  cannot  he  farther  cut  or  divided,  or  an  exceed- 
ing minute  resisting  particle. 

2d.  Attraction.  It  is  found  that  the  atoms  above  referred  to,  whether 
separate  or  already  joined  into  masses,  tend  towards  all  other  atoms  or 
masses, — as  when  the  atoms  of  which  any  mass  is  composed  are,  by  an  in- 
visible influence,  held  together  with  a  certain  degree  of  force;  or  when  a 
block  of  stone  is  similarly  held  down  to  the  earth  on  which  it  lies ;  or  when 
the  tides  on  the  earth  rise  towards  the  moon.  These  facts  are  conveniently 
recalled  by  connecting  with  them  the  word  Attraction  (a  drawing  together) 
or  gravitation. 

^d.  RxFULSioir .  Atoms  under  certain  circumstances,  as  of  heat  difi'used 
among  them,  have  their  mutual  attraction  countervailed  or  resisted,  and  they 
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tend  to  separate; — as  when  ice  heated  melts  into  water,  or  when  water  heated 
bursts  into  steam,  or  when  gunpowder  ignited  explodes.  Such  facts  are 
conveniently  recalled  by  the  term  Repulsion  (a  thrusting  asunder.) 

4th.  Inertia.  As  a  fly-wheel  made  to  revolve,  at  first  offers  resistance  to 
the  force  moving  it,  but  gradually  acquires  speed  proportioned  to  that  force, 
and  then  resists,  being  again  stopped,  in  proportion  to  its  speed,  so  all  bodies 
or  atoms  in  the  universe  have  about  them,  in  regard  to  motion,  what  may 
be  figuratively  called  a  stubbornness ^  tending  to  keep  them  in  their  existing 
state,  whatever  it  may  be — in  other  words,  they  neither  acquire  motion,  nor 
lose  motion,  nor  bend  their  course  in  motion,  but  in  exact  proportion  to 
some  force  applied.  Many  of  the  motions  now  going  on  in  the  universe 
with  such  regularity — as  that  turning  of  the  earth  which  produces  the  phe- 
nomena of  day  and  night — are  motions  which  began  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  continue  unvarying  in  this  way.  Such  facts  are  conveniently  recalled 
by  the  term  inertia  applied  to  them. 

A  person  comprehending  fully  the  import  of  these  four  words,  that  is  to 
say,  having  present  to  his  mind  numerous  good  types  or  exemplars  of  the 
facts  referred  to  them,  may  predict  or  anticipate  correctly,  and  may  control 
very  many  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  which  the  extended  experience  of  a 
life  can  display  to  him ;  and  such  a  person  is  commonly  said  to  know  the 
causes  or  reasons  of  things  and  events.  Now  it  is  important  here  to  observe, 
that  when  a  person  gives  a  reason  or  explanation  of  any  fact,  other  than  that 
it  is  a  fact,  or  than  that  the  Creator  has  willed  it,  he  is  merely,  although  he 
may  not  be  aware  of  this,  showing  its  resemblance  to  many  other  facts,  no 
one  of  which  he  understands  better  than  itself — and  what  he  calls  a  general 
truth,  or  law,  or  principle,  is  merely  an  expression  for  the  observed  but  un- 
accountable resemblance  of  the  facts.  Thus,  when  a  man  says  that  a  stone 
falls  because  of  attraction  or  gravitation,  he  only  uses  a  word  which  recalls 
thousands  of  instances  which  he  has  witnessed  of  one  body  approaching 
another ;  but  by  any  cause  of  the  approach,  other  than  that  God  has  willed 
it,  is  to  him  utterly  unknown.  Should  men,  in  the  course  of  their  re- 
searches, discover  that  the  phenomena  now  classed  by  them  under  the  heads 
of  attraction  and  repuhiony  although  apparently  opposite,  are  really  as 
closely  allied  as  they  already  know  the  rising  of  a  balloon  and  the  falling  of 
a  stone  to  be  (the  balloon  rises  like  a  cork  in  water,  being  pushed  up  by  the 
fluid  air  around  it,  heavier  than  it,  and  seeking  to  descend,)  they  will  not 
have  discovered  a  new  cause,  but  a  new  resemblance,  Tnew  to  them)  among 
phenomena,  and  will  only  have  advanced  one  step  farther  in  perceiving  the 
simplicity  of  creation.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  volume  is  chiefly  an  extensive  display  of  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena of  nature  and  art,  classified  so  as  to  be  explained  by  the  four  physical 
truths,  and  mutually  to  illustrate  one  another.  They  will  be  distributed 
under  the  following  heads  or  divisions : 

PART  I. 

CONSTITUTION  OP  MASSES,  MOTIONS  AND  FORCES. 

The  four  fundamental  truths  extensively  examined,  and  used  to  explain 
generally,  in 
Section 

1.  The  nature  or  constitution  of  the  material  masses  which  compose  the 
universe;  (a  department  technically  called  Somatology,  from  Greek 
words  signifying  a  diiCQurte  on  body,) 
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2.  The  motions  or  phenomena  going  on  among  tbe  masses ; — a  department 
including  the  common  divisions  of  Statics  (things  stationary  or  at 
rest,)  and  Dynamics  (what  relates  to  force  or  power.) 

PART  11. 

PHENOMENA  OF  SOLIDS. 

The  foar  truths  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  state  and  motion  among 
tolid  bodies : — a  department  called,  in  a  restricted  sense,  Meohanios,  (from 
the  Greek  word  signifying  machine,) 

PART  III. 

PHENOMENA  OF  FLUIDS. 

The  truths  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  state  and  motion  Among  Jlutd 
bodies : — a  department  called  U  ydeodynamigs  (from  Greek  words  signifying 
icater  and /orcc.) 
Section 

1.  Hydrostatics  (water  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium.) 

2.  Pneumatics  (air  pfienomena.) 

3.  Hydraulics  (water  orflaid  in  motion.) 

4.  Acoustics  (j^heiuymena  oftound  and  heariny.) 

PART  IV. 

phenomena  of  imponderable  substances. 

The  truths  aiding  to  explain  the  more  recondite  phenomena  of  Imponder- 
able Substances,  under  the  heads  of 
Section 

1.  Heat  or  Caloric. 

2.  Light  or  Optics. 

PART  V. 

animal  and  medical  physics. 

In  this  part  will  be  ranged  the  most  interesting  illustrations  afforded  by 
the  animal  economy,  constituting — Animal  and  Medical  Physics. 

As  no  man  can  well  understand  a  subject  of  which  he  does  not  carry  a 
distioct  outline  in  his  mind,  it  is  recommended  to  the  reader  of  this  work 
to  study  the  general  tynopsis^  and  the  analysis  placed  at  the  heads  of  the 
chapters  and  sections^  until  the  memory  be  well  impressed  with  them. 
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PART  I. 


THE  FOUR  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  MINUTELY  EXA^HNED,  AND  USED  TO  EX- 
PLAIN GENERALLY,  FIRST,  THE  NATURE  OR  CONSTITUTION  CP  THE  MATE- 
RIAL MASSES  WHICH  COMPOSE  THE  UNIVERhE,  AND  SECONDLY,  THE 
MOTIONS  OR  PHENOMENA  GOING  ON  AMONG  THEM. 


SECTION  I.— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MASSES. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 

The  visible  universe  is  built  up  of  vert/  minute  indestructible  ATOMS  called 
matter,  which,  by  mutual  ATTRACTION,  cohere  or  cling  together  in  masses 
of  various  form  and  magnitude.  The  atoms  are  mare  or  less  approxi- 
mated, according  to  the  quantity  or  REPULSION  of  heat  among  them,  and 
hence  arise  the  three  remarkable  forms  in  the  masses,  of  solid,  liquid  and 
air,  which  mutually  change  into  each  other  with  change  in  the  quantify 
of  heat.  Certain  modifications  of  attraction  and  repulsion  produce  the 
subordinate  peculiarities  of  state  called  crystal,  dense,  hard,  elastic,  brittle, 
TodUeable,  ductile  and  tenacious. 


^^  Minute  Indestructible  Atoms."' 

That  the  smallest  portion  of  any  substance  which  the  human  eye  can  per- 
ceive, is  still  a  mass  of  many  ultimate  atoms  or  particles,  which  may  be 
separated  from  each  other,  or  newly  arranged,  but  which  cannot  individu- 
ally be  hurt  or  destroyed,  is  deduced  from  such  facts  as  the  following : 

A  particle  of  powdered  marble,  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  still  ap- 
pears to  the  microscope  a  block  susceptible  of  indefinite  division :  and,  when 
it  is  broken  by  fit  instruments,  until  the  microscope  can  hardly  discover  the 
separate  particles  of  the  fine  powder,  these  may  be  yet  &rther  divided,  by 
solution  m  an  acid ;  the  whole  becoming  then  absolutely  invisible,  as  part 
of  a  transparent  liquid. 

A  small  mass  of  gold  may  be  hammered  into  thin  leaf,  or  drawn  into  fine 
wire,  or  cut  into  almost  invisible  parts,  or  liquefied  in  a  crucible,  or  dissolved 
in  an  acid,  or  dissipated  by  intense  heat  into  vapour;  yet,  after  any  and  all 
these  changes,  the  atoms  can  be  collected  again  to  form  the  original  mass  of 
gold,  without  the  slightest  diminution  or  change.    And  all  the  substances  of 

*  The  diflferent  heads  or  titles,  which  appear  thus,  throughout  the  work,  between  in- 
verted commas,  are  the  successive  portions  of  the  Analyns^  detached  for  separate 
consideration.  The  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  re-peruse  the  analysis  at  the 
several  interruptions,  that  he  may  hare  constantly  before  him  that  clear  view  of  the 
general  relations  among  the  different  parts  of  the  subject,  which  is  essential  to  a  per- 
fect understanding  of  it. 
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elemeDts  of  wbich  our  globe  is  composed,  may  thus  be  cut,  torD,  bruised, 
ground,  &c.,  ft  thousand  and  a  thousaod  times,  but  are  always  recoverable  as 
perfect  as  at  first. 

And,  with  respect  to  delicate  combinations  of  these  elements,  such  as  exist 
ia  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  although  it  be  beyond  human  art,  originally 
to  produce,  or  even  closely  to  imitate  many  of  them — for  we  cannot  build  up 
a  feather  or  a  rose — still,  in  their  decomposition  and  apparent  destruction, 
the  accomplished  chemist  of  the  present  day  does  not  lose  a  single  atom.  The 
coal  which  burns  in  his  apparatus,  until  only  a  little  ash  remains  behind,  or 
the  wax-taper  which  seems  to  vanish  altogether  in  flame,  or  the  portion  of 
animal  flesh  which  putrefies,  and  gradually  dries  up  and  disappears — present 
to  us  phenomena  which  are  now  proved  to  be  only  changes  of  connection 
and  arrangement  among  the  indestructible  ultimate  atoms ;  and  the  chemist 
can  offer  all  the  elements  again,  mixed  or  separate,  as  desired,  for  any  of 
the  useful  purposes  to  which  they  arc  severally  applicable.  When  the  funeral 
piles  of  the  ancients,  with  their  charge  of  human  remains,  appeared  to  be 
wholly  consumed,  and  left  the  idea  with  survivors  that  no  base  use  could  be 
made,  in  after  time,  of  what  had  been  the  material  dwelling  of  a  noble  or 
beloved  spirit,  the  flames  had  only,  as  it  were,  scattered  the  enduring  blocks 
of  which  a  former  edifice  had  been  constructed^  but  which  were  soon  to  serve 
again  in  new  combinations. 

Facts,  to  be  stated  under  the  heads  of  "chemical  composition"  and  "crys- 
tal,'' will  prove,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  any  substance  must  bc;  among 
themselves;  perfectly  similar. 

"Minute.*'  (Bead  the  Aualysis;  page  22.) 

The  following  are  interesting  particulars  in  the  arts  or  in  nature,  helping  the 
mind  to  conceive  how  minute  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  must  be. 

Goldbeaters,  by  hammering,  reduce  gold  to  leaves  so  thin,  that  360,000 
must  be  laid  upon  one  another  to  produce  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  They 
are  so  thin,  that  if  formed  into  a  book,  1,800  would  occupy  only  the  space 
of  a  single  leaf  of  common  paper;  and  an  octavo  volume  an  inch  thick  would 
have  as  many  pages  as  the  books  of  a  well-stocked  ordinary  library  contain- 
ing 1,S00  volumes  of  400  pages  each ;  yet  those  leaves  are  perfect,  or  free 
from  holes,  so  that  one  of  them  laid  upon  any  surface,  as  in  gilding,  gives 
the  appearance  of  solid  gold. 

Still  thinner  than  this  is  the  coating  of  gold,  upon  the  silver  wire  of  what 
is  called  gold  lace;  and  we  know  not  that  such  coating  is  of  only  one  atom 
thick.  If  we  place  a  piece  of  this  wire  in  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  dissolve  the 
silver  within,  the  gold  coating  remains  as  a  metallic  tube  of  exquisite  tenuity. 

Platinum  can  be  drawn  into  wire  much  finer  than  human  hair. 

A  grain  of  blue  vitriol  or  carmine,  will  tinge  a  gallon  of  water,  so  that  in 
every  drop  the  colour  may  be  perceived. 

A  grain  of  musk  will  scent  a  room  for  twenty  years,  and  will  have  lost 
but  little  of  its  weight. 

The  carrion  crow  seems  to  smell  its  food  at  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

The  thread  of  the  silk-worm  is  so  small,  that  many  folds  have  to  be 
twisted  together  to  form  our  finest  sewing  thread ;  but  that  of  the  spider  is 
smaller  still,  for  two  drachms  of  it  by  weight  would  reach  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  or  400  miles. 

In  the  milk  of  a  cod-fish,  or  in  water  in  which  certain  vegetables  have 
been  infused;  the  microscope  discovers  animalcules;  of  which  many  thou* 
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sands  together  do  not  equal  in  balk  a  grain  of  sand ;  yet  these  have  their 
blood  and  other  subordinate  parts  like  larger  animals;  and,  indeed,  nature, 
with  a  singular  prodigality,  has  supplied  many  of  them  with  organs  as  com- 
plex as  those  of  the  whale  or  elephant.  Now  the  body  of  an  animalcule 
consists  of  the  same  elementary  substances,  or  ultimate  atoms,  as  the  body 
of  man  himself.  In  a  single  pound  of  matter,  it  thus  appears,  that  there 
may  be  more  living  creatures  than  of  human  beings  on  the  face  of  this  globe. 
What  scenes  has  the  microscope  laid  open  to  the  admiration  of  the  philoso* 
phic  inquirer  I 

Water,  mercury,  sulphur,  or,  in  general,  any  substance,  when  sufficiently 
heated,  rises  as  invisible  vapour  or  gas ;  in  other  words,  is  made  to  assume 
the  aeriform  state.  Great  heat,  therefore,  would  cause  the  whole  of  the 
material  universe  to  disappear,  the  previously  most  solid  bodies  becoming  as 
invisible  and  impalpable  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Utter  annihilation  would 
seem  but  one  stage  beyond  this. 

'<  Matter.'' 

The  inconceivable  minuteness  of  ultimate  atoms,  as  shown  above,  has  led 
some  inquirers  to  doubt  whether  there  really  be  matter;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  what  we  call  substance  or  matter  have  existence  or  not.  In  answer 
to  this,  it  has  been  usual  to  adduce,  besides  the  weights  of  the  substances, 
and  the  proofs  of  indestructibility  already  mentioned,  which  seems  conclu- 
sive, the  fact  that  every  kind  or  portion  of  matter  obstinately  occupies  some 
space  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matter  from  that  particular  space.  This 
occupancy  of  space  is  the  simplest  and  most  complete  idea  which  we  have 
of  material  existence.  The  awkward  word  wipenetrabilitf/  has  been  used  to 
express  it,  with  reference  of  course  to  the  individual  atoms.  The  following 
are  elucidations : 

We  cannot  push  one  billiard-ball  into  the  substance  of  another,  and  then 
a  second,  and  then  a. third,  and  so  on;  or  the  material  of  the  universe  might 
be  absorbed  in  a  point. 

A  mass  of  iron  on  a  support  will  resist  the  weight  of  thousands  of  pounds 
laid  upon  it  and  pressing  to  descend  into  its  place ;  and  although  a  very 
great  weight  might  crush  or  break  it  into  pieces,  still  one  particle  would  not 
be  annihilated.  In  a  forcing-pump,  or  in  Braham's  water- press,  millions  of 
pounds  cannot  push  the  piston  down,  unless  the  water  below  it  be  allowed 
to  escape. 

A  weight  laid  upon  bladders  full  of  air,  or  on  the  piston  handle  of  a  closed 
air-pump,  is  supported  in  the  same  manner. 

A  quantity  of  air  escaping  from  a  vessel  under  water  ascends  through  the 
water  as  a  bubble,  displacing  its  bulk  of  water  in  its  way. 

A  glass  tube,  left  open  at  bottom,  while  the  thumb  closes  the  top,  if 
pressed  from  air  into  water,  is  not  filled  with  water,  because  the  air  contained 
in  it  resists ;  but  if  the  air  be  allowed  to  escape  by  removing  the  thumb 
from  the  top,  the  tube  becomes  filled  immediately  to  the  level  of  the  water 
around  it.  In  a  goblet  or  basin  pushed  into  water,  with  the  mouth  down- 
wards, the  entrace  of  water  is  resisted  for  the  like  reason ;  and  if  the  goblet 
be  inverted  over  a  floating  lighted  taper,  this  will  continue  to  float  under  it| 
and  to  burn  in  the  contained  air,  however  deep  in  the  water  it  may  be  car- 
ried—exhibiting the  curious  phenomenon  of  light  below  water,  and  being 
an  emblem  of  the  living  inmate  of  a  diving  bell,  which,  is  merely  a  larger 
goblet  holding  a  man  instead  of  a  candle. 
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"  Mutual  attraction.**  (See  the  Analysis;  page  22 


) 


Any  visible  mass  of  matter,  then,  as  of  metal,  salt,  sulphur,  &c.,  we 
know  to  be  really  a  collection  of  dust,  or  minute  atoms,  by  some  cause  made 
to  cohere  or  cling  together ;  yet  there  are  no  hooks  connecting  them,  nor 
nails,  nor  glae ;  and  the  connection  may  be  broken  a  thousand  times,  by 
prooesaes  of  nature  or  art,  but  is  always  ready  to  take  place  again ;  the  cause 
being  no  more  destroyed  in  any  case  by  interruption,  than  the  weight  of  a 
thing  is  destroyed  by  frequent  lifting  from  the  ground.  Now  the  cause  we 
know  not,  but  we  odl  it  attraction.  The  phenomena  of  attraction  and  its 
contrary,  repulsion,  particularly  when  occurring  between  bodies  at  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other,  are  as  inexplicable  as  any  subjects  which 
the  human  mind  has  to  contemplate ;  but  the  manner  or  laws  of  the  pheno- 
mena are  now  well  understood.  The  general  nature  and  extensive  influence 
of  attraction  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  facts : 

Logs  of  wood  floating  in  a  pond,  or  ships  in  calm  water,  approach  each 
other,  and  afterwards  remain  in  contact.  When  the  floating  bodies  are  very 
small,  or  can  approach  very  near  to  each  other  at  the  water's  edge — as  glass 
bulbs  in  a  teacup— an  additional  force  is  called  into  play,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  ^<  capillary  attraction.'' 

The  wreck  of  a  ship,  in  a  smooth  sea  after  a  storm,  is  often  seen  gathered 
into  heaps. 

Two  bullets  or  plummets  suspended  by  strings  near  to  each  other,  are 
found  by  the  delicate  test  of  the  torsion  balance  (which  will  be  described 
afterwards)  to  attract  each  other,  and  therefore  not  to  hang  quite  perpen- 
dicularly. 

A  plummet  suspended  near  the  side  of  a  mountain  inclines  towards  it,  in 
t  degree  proportioned  to  its  magnitude ;  as  was  ascertained  by  the  well* 
known  trials  of  Dr.  Maskeleyne  near  the  mountain  Schehallion,  in  Scotland. 

And  the  reason  why  the  plummet  in  such  a  case  tends  much  more  strongly 
towards  the  earth  than  towards  the  hill,  is  only  that  the  earth  is  larger  than 
the  hill. 

At  New  South  Wales,  which  is  situated  on  our  globe  nearly  opposite  to 
England,  plummets  hang  and  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  globe,  as  they 
do  here;  so  that  in  respect  to  England,  they  are  hanging  and  falling  upwards, 
and  the  people  there,  like  flies  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  pane  of  glass,  are 
standing  with  their  feet  towards  us, — hence  called  our  antipodes.  Weighty 
therefore,  is  merely  general  attraction  acting  everywhere. 

But  it  is  owing  to  this  general  attraction  that  our  earth  itself  is  a  globe  :^ 
all  its  perta  being  drawn  towards  each  other,  that  is,  towards  a  common 
centre,  the  mass  assumes  the  spherical  or  rounded  form. 

And  the  moon  also  is  round,  and  all  the  planets ;  nay,  the  glorious  sun, 
too,  80  much  larger  than  these,  is  round; — suggesting  the  inference  that  all 
moat  at  one  time  have  been  a  certain  degree  fluid,  and  that  all  are  subject  to 
the  aame  law. 

Descending  again  to  the  earth  and  observing  minuter  masses,  we  have 
many  interesting  instances  of  roundness  from  the  same  cause ;  as — the  parti- 
des  of  a  mist  or  fog  floating  in  air — these,  mutually  attracting  and  coalescing 
into  larger  drops,  and  so  forming  rain---dew-drops — water  trickling  on  a 
duck's  wing — the  tear  dropping  from  the  cheek — drops  of  laudanum — glo- 
bules of  mercury,  like  pure  silver  beads,  coalescing  when  near,  and  forming 
larger  ones — melted  lead  allowed  to  rain  down  from  an  elevated  sieve,  and 
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Lv  cooling  as  it  descends  bo  as  to  retain  the  form  of  its  liquid  dropS;  becom- 
iug*tbe  spherical  shot-lead  of  the  sportsman,  &c. 

The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  which  we  call  attraction,  acts 
at  all  distances. — The  moon,  though  240,000  miles  from  the  earth,  by  her 
attraction,  raises  the  water  of  our  ocean  under  her,  and  forms  what  we  call 
the  tide. — The  sun,  still  farther  off,  has  a  similar  influence;  and  when  the 
fiun  and  moon  act  in  the  same  direction,  we  have  the  spring  tides. — The 
planets,  so  distant  that  they  appear  to  us  little  wandering  points  in  the  heavcD| 
yet,  by  their  attraction,  affect  the  motion  of  our  earth  in  her  orbit,  quicken* 
iug  it  when  she  is  approaching  them,  retarding  it  when  she  is  receding. 

The  attraction  t$  (jrcater  the  nearer  the  bodies  are  to  each  other ;  as  the  light 
of  a  taper  is  more  intense  near  to  the  taper  than  at  a  distance. 

A  board  of  a  foot  square,  represented  in  fig.  1  by  A  B,  at  a  certain  distance 
from  a  light,  supposed  at  C,  just  shadows  a  board  of  two  feet  square,  as  E  D, 
at  double  distance ;  but  a  board  with  a  side  of  two  feet  has  four  times  as 
much  surface  as  a  board  with  a  side  of  one  foot,  for  it  is  not  only  twice  as 
high  or  long,  which  would  make  it  double,  but  twice  as  broad  also^  which 


makes  it  quadruple — as  a  globe  of  two  fret  in  diameter  requires  just  four 
times  as  much  paper  to  cover  it  as  a  globe  f  l  one  foot, — and  the  comer,  or 
fourth  part,  £  F,  of  the  larger  square  here  shown  is  just  equal  to  the  whole 
of  the  smaller  square  A.  B.  Light,  therefore,  at  double  distance  from  its 
source,  being  spread  over  four  times  the  space,  has  only  one  fourth  of  the 
intensity  ;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  at  thrice  the  distance  it  has  only  a  ninth 
part,  at  four  times  a  sixteenth  part,  and  so  on.  Now  light,  heat,  attraction, 
sound,  and, -indeed,  every  influence  from  a  central  point,  are  found  to  decrease 
in  the  proportion  here  illustrated,  viz.y  as  the  surface  of  squares  which  shadow 
one  another  increases.  The  technical  expression  is,  '<  the  intensity  ti  in- 
vcrsely  as  the  squares  of  the  distance  }**  (the  distances  being  estimated  from 
the  centres  of  attraction  or  radiation)  or  one-fourth  part  as  strong  at  double 
distance,  four  times  as  strong  at  half  distance,  and  in  a  corresponding  man- 
ner for  all  other  distances. 

Accordingly,  what  weighs  1,000  lbs.  at  the  sea-shore,  weighs  five  lbs.  less 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain  of  a  certain  height,  or  when  raised  in  a  balloon — as 
is  proved  experimec tally  by  a  spring  balance,  or  other  means ; — and  at  the 
di&tance  of  the  moon,  the  weight,  or  force  towards  the  earth,  of  1,000  lbs.| 
is  diminished  to  five  ounces,  as  is  proved  by  astronomical  test. 

ATTRAonoN  has  received  different  names  as  it  is  found  acting  under  different 
^  circumstances.     The  chief  distinctions  are  Gravitation,  Cohesion^  CapU^ 
lary  and  (Jliemical  attraction, 

Ora vita t ion  is  the  name  given  to  it  when  acting  at  sensible  distance,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  moon  lifting  the  tides — the  sun  and  earth  attracting  etch 
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Other— a  stone  falling,  &c.     Most  of  the  facts  enumerated  at  page  25, 
belong  to  this  bead. 

Cohetion  is  the  name  given,  when  it  is  acting  at  very  short  distances,  as  in 
keeping  the  atoms  of  a  mass  together. 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight,  that  it  cannot  be  the  same  cause  which  draws 
a  piece  of  iron  to  the  earth  with  the  moderate  force  called  its  weight,  and 
which  maintains  the  constituent  atoms  of  the  iron  in  such  strong  cohesion ; 
but  when  we  recollect  that  attraction  is  stronger  as  the  substances  are  nearer 
to  each  other,  the  difficulty  is  met.  Atoms  very  nearly  in  contact  may  be  a 
million  times  nearer  to  each  other  than  when  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  therefore  when  the  heat  among  the  atoms  of  any  mass  allows  them  to 
approach  very  near,  they  should  attract  mutually  with  great  force. 

If,  then,  the  surfaoes  of  the  bodies  were  not  in  general  so  very  rough  and 
irregular,  that,  when  applied  to  each  other,  they  can  touch  only  in  a  few 
points  of  the  million,  perhaps,  which  each  surface  contains,  bodies  would 
be  invariably  sticking  together  or  cohering  by  any  accidental  contact.  The 
effect  of  artificially  smoothing  the  touching  surfaces  is  seen  in  the  following 
examples  :-— we  may  remark,  however,  that  besides  irregularity  of  surface, 
there  is  another  reason,  explained  a  little  farther  on,  which  prevents  the 
cohesion. 

Similar  portions  being  cut  off  with  a  clean  knife  from  two  leaden  bullets, 
and  the  fresh  surfaoes  being  brought  in  contact  with  a  slight  turning  pres- 
sure, the  bullets  cohere,  almost  as  if  they  had  been  originally  cast  in  one 
piece. 

Fresh-cut  surfaces  of  India-rubber  or  caoutchouc  cohere  in  a  similar  way. 
We  may  henoe  make  elastic  air-tight  tubes,  by  cutting  off  the  edges  of  a  strip 
of  India-rubber  and  bringing  the  cut  surfaces  into  contact  by  winding  the 
strip  spirally  round  any  small  rod  or  cylinder,  and  fixing  it  there  for  a  time 
by  tape  or  cord. 

Two  pieces  of  perfeetly  smooth  plate  glass  or  marble,  laid  upon  each  other, 
adhere  with  great  force :  and  so  indeed  do  most  well-polished  flat  surfaces. 

Cohesion  between  a  solid  and  liquid,  and  between  the  particles  of  a  liquid 
among  themselves,  is  seen  in  the  following  instances. 

A  flat  piece  of  glass,  balanced  at  the  end  of  a  weighing  beam,  and  then 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  water,  adheres  to  the  water,  and  with 
much  more  force  than  the  weight  of  water  remaining  upon  it  when  again 
forcibly  raised  !  If  there  were  not  cohesion  or  attraction  of  the  water  par- 
ticles among  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  glass,  the  latter  could  only  be 
held  down  by  the  weight  of  the  water  which  directly  adhered  to  it.  In 
pouring  water  from  a  mug  or  bottle-lip,  the  water  does  not  at  onoe  fall  per- 
pendicular, but  runs  down  along  the  inclined  outside  of  the  vessel ;  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  attraction  between  this  and  the  water ;  hence  the  dif- 
ficulty of  pouring  from  a  vessel  which  has  not  a  projecting  lip. 

The  particles  of  water  cohere  among  themselves  in  a  degree  which  causes 
email  needles  gently  laid  on  the  surface  to  float : — the  weight  of  the  needles 
Li  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  water  surface. 

For  the  same  reason  many  light  insects  can  walk  upon  the  surface  of  wa- 
ter without  being  wetted. 

It  is  ohiefiy  Um  different  force  of  the  attraction  of  oohesion  in  different 
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liquids  tbat  causes  their  drops  or  gutts  from  the  lip  of  a  phial  to  be  of  diffe- 
rent magnitude.  Sixty  drops  of  water  fill  the  same  measure  as  100  drops 
of  laudanum  from  a  lip  of  the  same  size. 

In  a  larger  mass  of  liquid,  the  attraction  which,  if  actiug  alone,  would 
draw  the  particles  into  the  form  of  a  distinct  globe,  yields  to  that  which 
draws  them  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  aad  therefore  the  liquid  assumes 
more  or  less  completely,  what  is  called  the  level  surface,  that  is  to  say,  a 
surface  corresponding  with  the  general  surface  of  the  earth. 

Attraction  is  called  capHIary  when  it  acts  between  a  liquid  and  the  interior 
of  a  solid;  which  is  tubular  or  porous. 

When  an  open  glass  tube  is  partially  immersed  in  water,  the  water  within 
it  stands  above  the  level  of  that  on  the  outside ;  and  the  difference  of  level 
18  greater  as  the  tube  is  less,  because  in  small  tubes,  the  glass  all  round 
being  nearer  to  the  raised  water,  attracts  it  more  powerfully. 

Between  the  two  plates  of  glass  standing  near  to  each  other,  with  their 
lower  edges  in  water,  a  similar  rising  of  water  will  occur ;  and  if  they  are 
closer  at  one  perpendicular  edge  than  at  the  other,  the  surface  of  the  sus- 
pended water  will  be  higher  there.  The  two  plates  of  glass  in  such  a  case 
are  found  to  be  drawn  towards  each  other  by  the  interposed  waters  with  a 
certain  force,  as  happens  also  to  glass  beads,  or  other  small  bodies,  floating 
in  water  with  their  surfaces  so  near  to  each  other  at  the  water's  edge,  that 
the  water  may  rise  between  them, — and  the  nearer  they  approach^  the  higher 
the  water  rises,  and  the  more  strongly  it  attracts. 

Water,  ink,  or  oil,  coming  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a  book,  is  rapidly 
absorbed  far  inwards  among  the  leaves. 

A  piece  of  spunge  or  a  lump  of  sugar  touching  water  by  its  lowest  corner^ 
soon  becomes  moistened  throughout. 

The  wick  of  a  lamp  lifts  the  oil  to  supply  the  flame,  from  two  or  three 
inches  below  it. 

A  mass  of  cotton  thread  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  glass  from  the  water 
within  it  will  empty  it  as  a  syphon  would.  A  towel  wUl  empty  a  basin  of 
water  in  the  same  way. 

Dry  wedges  of  wood  driven  into  a  groove  formed  round  a  pillar  of  stone, 
on  being  moistened,  will  swell  so  as  to  rive  off  the  portion  from  the  block. 
In  some  portions  of  Germany,  mill-stones  are  thus  cut  from  the  rock. 

An  immense  weight  or  mass  suspended  by  a  dry  rope  may  be  raised  a 
little  way,  by  merely  wetting  the  rope ;— the  moisture  imbibed  by  capillary 
attraction  in  the  substance  of  the  rope  causes  it  to  swell  laterally,  and  to  be- 
come shorter. 

At  one  time,  the  small  vessels  of  vegetables  were  supposed  to  raise  the  sap 
from  the  roots,  by  capillary  attraction ;  but  this  is  known  now  to  be  chiefly 
an  action  of  vegetable  life. 

Attraction  has  received  the  name  of  chemical  attraction^  or  affinity ^  when  it 
unites  the  atoms  of  two  or  more  distinct  substances  into  one  perfect  com- 
pound. 

There  are  about  fifty  substances  in  nature  which  appear,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  are  therefore  called  kinds  of 
matter  ;  such  as  the  various  metals,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &o. ;  but  whether 
these  are  in  truth,  originally  and  essentially  different  or  are  only  one  simple 
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primordial  matter,  modified  bj  circumstances  as  yet  uoknown  to  us,  we  can- 
DOt  at  present  positively  determine.  Diamond  and  pure  black  carbon  are 
the  same  substance  only  with  different  arrangement  of  atoms ;  and  steel, 
which  in  the  soft  state  the  graver  cuts  as  it  would  copper  or  silver,  is  exactly 
the  same  substance  as  when,  after  being  tempered  by  heating  and  sudden 
cooling,  it  has  become  as  hard  nearly  as  diamond  itself.  Yet  these  differen- 
ces are  more  striking  than  appear  between  some  substances,  which  we  now 
account  essentially  distinct. 

It  is  found,  however,  that  the  atoms  of  what  we  call  different  substances 
will  not  cohere  and  unite  indifferently,  to  form  masses,  as  atoms  of  the  same 
kind  do, — there  being  singular  preferences  and  dislikes  among  them,  if  it 
may  be  so  expressed,  or  affinities  as  the  chemists  term  it :  and  when  atoms 
of  two  kinds  do  combine,  the  resulting  compound  generally  loses  all  resem- 
blance to  either  of  the  elements. — ^Thus : 

Sulphuric  acid  will  unite  with  copper  and  form  a  beautiful  transcendent 
blue  salt ;  with  iron  it  will  form  a  green  salt ;  and  if  a  piece  of  iron  be  thrown 
into  a  solution  of  the  copper  salt,  the  acid  will  immediately  let  fall  the  cop- 
per, and  take  up  or  dissolve  the  iron. — Sulphuric  acid^will  not  unite  with  or 
dissolve  gold  at  all. — Quicksilver  and  sulphur  unite  in  certain  proportions 
and  form  the  paint  called  vermillion  ;  in  other  proportions  they  form  the  black 
mass  called  Etbiops  Mineral. — Lead  with  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere or  other  source,  forms  what  is  called  red  lead,  used  by  paiutcrs. — Sea- 
sand  or  flint,  and  the  substance  called  soda,when  heated  together,  unite  and 
form  that  most  useful  substance  called  glass. — Certain  proportions  of  sulphur 
and  of  iron  combine  and  produce  those  beautiful  cubes  of  pyrites  or  gold-like 
metal  which  are  seen  in  slate.  Chemical  attraction  operating  thus,  does  not, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  interfere  with  general  attraction  or  gravity,  for  every 
chemical  compound  weighs  just  as  much  as  its  elements  taken  separately. 

The  history  and  classification  of  such  facts  connected  with  the  combina- 
tions and  analysis  of  different  substances,  constitute  the  science  of  chemistry, 
to  attractive  and  so  useful.  It  explains  how  the  fifty  kinds  of  matter  above 
alluded  to,  by  variously  combining,  form  the  endless  diversity  of  bodies  which 
constitute,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored,  the  mass  of  our  globe.  The 
reasons  of  these  various  modifications  of  attraction  are  yet  much  hidden 
from  us. 

It  is  a  remarkable  truth,  that  when  different  substances  combine  in  the  way 
now  described,  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  always  uniform,  and  such 
as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  for  every  atom  present,  of  one  substance, 
there  is  exactly  one,  or  two,  or  three,  &c.  of  the  other ;  so  that,  if  there  be 
ten  atoms  of  one  substance,  there  are  exactly  ten,  or  twenty,  &c.  of  the  other, 
but  never  an  intermediate  number,  as  13  or  23  to  10,  for  then  a  particle  of 
the  compound  would  consist  of  one  atom  of  the  first,  and  of  one  and  three- 
tenths,  or  two  and  three-tenths,  &c.  of  the  second  subetance,  an  absurdity  if 
the  atom  be  indivisible.  For  instance,  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  quick- 
silver,  which  weigh  twenty-five  grains,  combine  with  a  certain  number  of 
atoms  of  sulphur,  weighing  two  grains,  and  form  a  black  compound  called 
Etbiops  Mineral,  or  black  sulphur  of  mercury;  and  if  a  little  more  of  either 
ingredient  be  added,  it  lies  as  a  foreign  mixture  in  the  sulphuret  of  mercury ; 
but  if  just  as  much  more  sulphur  be  added  as  at  first,  so  that  there  may  be 
two  atoms  of  it,  instead  of  one,  in  every  particle  of  the  compound,  a  perfect 
combination  of  the  whole  will  take  place,  and  a  new  sabstanoe  will  appear 
which  we  call  vermilion.  Many  elementary  substances  will  only  unite  with 
eaeh  other  in  one  proportion;  so  that  any  two  such  substances  form  only  one 
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compound;  but  others  unite  in  several  proportions^  so  that  seyeral  distinct 
compounds  arise  out  of  the  same  two  elements. 

It  thus  appears,  that  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  atoms 
in  a  given  quantity  of  any  substance, — whether,  for  instance,  a  grain  of  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury  has  more  or  less  than  a  million  of  them ;  still,  as  we  know 
that  in  that  grain  there  are  just  as  many  atoms  of  sulphur  as  of  mercury,  and 
that  the  weight  of  the  whole  sulphur  to  that  of  the  whole  mercury  is  as  two 
to  twenty-five,  we  know  that  the  single  atoms  must  have  the  same  relation, 
or  that  the  atom  of  mercury  is  12}  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  sulphur. 

Tables  have  been  formed  exhibiting  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of 
different  substances ;  and  the  number  standing  opposite  to  each  substance  is 
called  its  chemical  equivalent, — that  is  to  say,  the  weight  of  its  atom  in  re- 
lation to  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  some  other  substance  chosen  as  a  stand- 
ard. The  equivalent  of  a  compound  substance  depends  of  course  both  on 
the  equivalents  of  the  ingredients,  and  on  the  number  of  atoms  existing  in 
one  integrant  particle  of  the  compound. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  atom  of  vermillion,  or  of  any  other  compound, 
for  the  ultimate  molecule  or  particle  must  contain  at  least  one  atom  of  the 
respective  ingredients. 

The  facts  of  the  peculiarities  and  constancy  of  chemical  unions  are  among 
the  strongest  arguments  for  the  existence  of  similar  ultimate  atoms. 

Besides  the  simple  cases  of  attraction  now  explained,  there  are  two  curious 
modifications,  called  electrical  and  maynetical  attractions,  which,  from 
their  peculiarities^  are  reserved  for  consideration  in  a  future  division  of 
this  work. 

"  Atoms  are  more  or  less  close,  ac4:ordinQ  to  the  quantity  or  REPULSION  of 
heat  amovg  them;  hence  the  form^  of  solid,  fluid j  air,  dhc"  (Read  the 
Analysis,  p.  22.) 

Were  there  in  the  universe  only  atoms  and  attraction,  as  hitherto  ex- 
plained, the  whole  material  of  creation  would  rush  into  close  contact,  form- 
ing one  huge  solid  mass  of  stillness  and  death.  But  there  is  aUo  heat  or 
caloric,  which  counteracts  attraction,  and  singularly  modifies  the  results.  It 
has  been  described  by  some  as  a  most  subtile  fluid,  pervading  all  things, 
somewhat  as  water  pervades  a  sponge  :  others  have  accounted  it  merely  a 
vibration  among  the  atoms.  The  truth  is,  that  we  know  little  more  of  heat 
as  a  cause  of  repulsion  than  of  gravity  as  a  cause  of  attraction  ;  but  we  can 
study  and  classify  most  accurately  the  phenomena  of  both. 

When  a  continued  addition  of  heat  is  made  to  any  body,  it  gradually  in- 
creases the  mutual  distance  of  the  constituent  atoms,  or  dilates  the  body. 
A  solid  thus  is  first  enlarged  and  softened ;  then  melted  or  fused;  that  is  to 
say,  reduced  to  the  state  of  liquid,  as  the  cohesive  attraction  is  overcome ; 
and  lastly,  the  atoms  are  repelled  to  still  greater  distances,  so  that  the  sub- 
stance is  converted  into  elastic  fluid  or  air.  Abstraction  of  heat  from  such 
air  causes  return  of  states  in  the  reverse  order. 

Thus  ice  when  heated  becomes  water,  and  the  water  when  farther  heated 
becomes  steam ;  tho  steam  when  cooled  again  becomes  water  as  before,  and 
the  water  when  cooled  becomes  ice.  Ice,  water  and  steam,  therefore,  are 
three  forms  or  states  of  the  same  substance — one  of  the  most  common  in 
nature,  being  the  material  of  the  ocean. 

Other  substances  are  similarly  affected  by  heat,  but  as  all  have  different 
relations  to  it,  some  requiring  much  for  liquefaction,  and  some  very  little,  we 
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bare  that  beaatiful  variety  of  solids^  liquids  and  air,  which  cooBtitutes  our 
external  nature. 

DllatcUioH. — ^A  rod  of  iron,  which,  when  cold,  will  pass  through  a  certain 
opening,  and  will  lie  lengthwise  between  two  fixed  points,  when  heated,  he- 
cumes  too  thick  and  too  long  to  do  either. — For  accurate  mensuration,  there- 
fore, rods  or  ohaina  used  as  the  measure,  must  either  bo  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture, or  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference. 

The  walls  of  a  building,  under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  roof,  had  begun  to 
bulge  out  80  as  to  threaten  its  stability.  No  force  tried  was  sufficient  to  re- 
store them  to  perpendicularity,  until  the  idea  occurred  of  using  the  contracting 
force  of  cooling  iron.  The  opposite  walls  were  then  connected  by  a  number 
of  iron  bars,  passing  through  botb,  and  having  nuts  to  screw  close  to  the  wall, 
upon  their  projecting  ends,  of  which  bars  one-half  were  heated  at  a  time, 
tiz.j  every  second  or  alternate  bar,  by  lamps  placed  under  them,  and  while 
lengthened  in  consequence,  and  projecting  farther  beyond  the  wall,  their  nuts 
were  again  screwed  close  up ;  so  that,  on  cooling  and  contracting,  they  pulled 
the  wall  in  a  degree  back  to  its  place.  The  nuts  of  the  second  set  of  bars 
being  then  screwed  home,  the  others  were  again  heated,  and  advanced  the 
object  as  much  as  the  first;  and  so  on,  until  the  object  was  accomplished. 

The  iron  rim  of  a  coach  wheel,  when  boated,  gpes  on  loosely  and  easily, 
but  when  afterwards  cooled,  it  binds  the  wheel  most  tightly,  giving  remark- 
able firmness  and  strength. 
Iron  hoops  on  masts  and  oasks  are  made  to  bind  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  common  thermometer  for  measuring  degrees  of  heat,  is  a  glass  bulb, 
filled  with  mercury  or  other  fluid,  and  having  a  narrow  tube  rising  from  it, 
into  which  the  fluid^  on  being  expanded  by  heat;  ascends,  and  so  marks  ^the 
degree. 

A  bladder  not  quite  full  of  cold  air,  on  being  heated,  becomes  tense,  and 
if  weak,  may  even  be  burst. 

Liquid  and  Air, — A  piece  of  gold,  lead,  pitch,  ice,  sulphur,  or  of  others 
thing,  if  sufficiently  heated,  melts  or  becomes  liquid  ;  each  substance,  how- 
ever, requiring  a  different  degree  of  heat — gold  requires  5,000  degrees,  lead 
600,  ice  32,  and  so  forth  ;  and  if  the  heating  be  afterwards  continued,  most 
things  at  certain  higher  temperatures  suddenly  expand  again  to  many  times 
the  liquid  volume,  and  become  aeriform  fluids. 

The  conversion  of  water  into  steam  is  familiarly  known  to  all.  One  pint 
of  water  driven  off  as  steam  from  the  boiler  of  a  low-pressure  steam-engine^ 
fills  a  space  of  nearly  2,000  pints,  and  raises  the  piston  through  this,  with  a 
force  of  many  thousands  of  pounds :  it  immediately  afterwards  appears  again 
in  the  cold  condenser  as  a  pint  of  water. 

Six  times  as  much  heat  is  required  to  convert  a  pint  of  water  into  steam, 
as  to  raise  it  from  an  ordinary  temperature  to  that  of  boiling ;  but  the  steam, 
by  occupying  nearly  2,000  times  the  space  of  the  water,  proves  that  heat 
merely  produoes  a  repulsion  among  the  particles,  and  by  no  means  fills  up 
the  interstices.  The  steam  rising  from  boiling  water  does  not  appear  to  the 
thermometer  hotter  than  the  water  itself;  and  hence  it  was  that  Dr.  Blacky 
whose  genius  shed  so  much  light  on  this  part  of  knowledge,  gave  the  excess 
of  heat  the  name  of  latent  lieat. 

The  latent  heat  of  common  air  is  made  sensible  in  the  match  syringe,  la 
this,  which  is  dose  at  the  bottom,  the  piston  is  driven  down  quickly  and 
strongly,  so  as  to  compress  very  much  the  air  which  is  underneath  it,  and 
the  heat  then  condensed  with  the  air  is  sufficiently  intense  to  light  a  small 
piece  of  tinder  attached  to  tho  bottom  of  the  piston. 
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Not  only  are  spirits,  sethers,  oils,  &o,,  convertible,  as  water  is  into  aeriform 
fluid,  but  also  sulphur,  phosphorus,  mercury,  and,  indeed,  all  the  metals  and 
elementary  substances ; — some  of  them,  however,  requiring  heata  of  great 
intensity. 

The  varieties  of  form,  then,  in  the  bodies  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  may 
be  considered  accidental,  as  dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and 
do  not  mark  the  permanent  nature  of  the  substances. 

In  the  planet  Mercury,  which  is  near  the  sun,  resin,  tallow,  wax,  and  many 
vegetable  substances  deemed  by  us  naturally  solid,  would  all  be  liquid,  as  oil 
is  with  us ;  and  a  certain  mixture  of  tin,  zinc  and  lead,  which  with  us  is  solid 
at  common  temperatures,  but  melts  in  boiling  water,  would  there  be  always 
liquid  like  our  quicksilver.  Our  water,  oils,  and  spirits,  would  there  be  in  a 
state  of  steam  or  air,  and  could  not  be  known  as  liquids,  except  by  cooling 
processes  and  compression,  such  as  wc  have  lately  learned  to  use  for  reducing 
our  different  airs  to  the  form  of  liquids. 

Again,  in  the  cold  planet  Herschel,  which  is  nineteen  times  farther  from 
the  sun  than  our  earth  is,  water,  if  it  exist,  can  be  known  only  as  rock  crys- 
tal, which  fire  would  have  to  melt  as  it  does  glass  with  us :  our  oils  would 
be  as  butters  or  resins,  and  quicksilver  might  be  hammered  as  lead  or  silver 
is  with  us. 

On  our  own  earth,  near  the  equator,  common  sealing-wax  will  not  retain 
impressions ;  butter  is  oil  in  the  day,  and  a  soft  solid  at  night ;  and  tallow 
candles  cannot  be  used.  And  near  our  pole,  in  winter,  the  quicksilver  from 
a  broken  thermometer  is  solid  metal  3  water  must  be  melted  by  fire  for  use ; 
oils  are  solid,  &c. 

To  judge,  then,  of  the  constitution  of  nature  aright,  we  must  always  take 
extended  surveys,  and  not  allow  prejudice  to  mislead  us,  as  it  did  that  Eastern 
potentate,  who  put  a  traveller  to  death  for  saying  he  had  visited  remote 
northern  countries,  where  water  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  solid  like  crystal, 
and  sometimes  white  and  fleecy,  like  feathers. — The  ancients  believed  that 
there  were  just  four  elements  concerned  in  forming  our  globe,  with  all  upon 
it,  viz.,  earth,  water ,  air  and  Jirc.  What  a  contrast  between  former  and 
present  knowledge  I 


Repvlsion  'without  sensible  Heat 

As  we  stated  in  a  former  paragraph  that,  besides  general  attraction,  nnder 
the  names  gravitation ,  cohesion ,  capiUary  and  chemical  attraction^  there  are 
modifications  which  have*the  names  0^ electrical ^u^  ma</nf^tca/ attractions; 
ao  we  have  now  to  remark,  that,  besides  the  general  repulsion  of  heat  just 
described,  there  are  peculiarities  which  we  call  electrical  and  magnetical  re- 
puUions,  Whether  these  depend  altogether  on  different  causes,  or  are  only 
modifications  of  effect  from  the  same  cause,  we  cannot  yet  positively  decide. 

And  it  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  subject,  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  film  of  repulsion,  so  to  express  it,  covering  the  general  surfaces  of  all  bodies, 
and  preventing  their  meetiug  in  absolute  contact,  even  when  they  appear  to 
the  human  eye  so  to  meet.  Were  it  not  for  this,  things  would  be  constantly 
approaching  so  closely  to  each  other,  that  they  would  stick  or  cohere,  in  a 
way  to  disturb  the  common  operations  of  nature.  The  following  facts  illus- 
trate this  superficial  repulsion,  and  the  means  which  art  uses  to  overcome  it 
for  particular  purposes. 

Mewton  found  that  a  ball  of  glass,  or  a  watch-glass^  laid  upon  a  flat  surface 
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of  glaoBy  does  not  really  touch  it  and  oannot  be  made  to  touch  it  by  a  fbroe 
of  eren  1,000  pounds  to  the  inoh. 

Li  like  manner,  when  glass,  stone,  porcelain,  or  indeed  almost  any  body 
is  broken,  we  cannot  make  the  parts  cohere  again  by  simply  pushing  them 
together  in  their  former  position.  Where  a  union,  therefore,  between  sepa- 
nte  miases  is  desired,  we  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  various  artifices. 

A  few  cases  in  which  cohesion  is  easily  affected,  were  enumerated  at  page 
27 :  the  following  are  other  instances  of  a  different  kiud. 

Gold  leaf  lud  upon  clean  steel,  and  then  forcibly  struck  by  a  hammer, 
coheres  to  the  steel,  and  gilds  it  permanently. 

But  iron  can  be  made  to  cohere  to  iron,  only  by  rendering  both  pieces  red 
hot  before  hammering : — ^the  process  is  called  welding.  Iron  and  platinum 
are  the  only  metals  that  can  be  welded. 

Tta  and  lead,  in  sheets,  pressed  together  between  the  strong  rollers  of  a 
flatting-mill,  cohere. 

The  other  metals  require  to  be  melted  before  the  superficial  repulsion 
rives  way  so  as  to  allow  separate  quantities  to  cohere  or  run  into  one  mass. 
It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  gold,  silver,  lead,  &c.,  are  treated. 

In  many  cases  the  substances  are  not  such  as  can  be  melted,  (wood  or  mar- 
hie,  for  instance,)  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  soft  glue  or  cement. 
Cements  must  have  strong  attraction  for  both  substances,  and,  when  dry  or 
eool,  must  be  tenacious  in  themselves ;  solder,  paste,  common  glue,  mortar, 
&c.,  are  the  principal  substances  of  this  kind. 

'^  Cerkxin  modification$  of  attraction  produce  the  subordinate  states,  called 
crystal  J  porous,  dense,  dec.*'     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  22.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  attraction,  in  causing  the  atoms  to 
cohere  so  as  to  form  solid  masses,  seems  not  to  act  equally  all  around  each 
atom,  but  between  certain  sides  or  parts  of  one,  and  corresponding  parts  of 
the  adjoining  one ;  so  that  when  atoms  are  allowed  to  cohere  according  to 
their  natural  tendencies,  they  always  assume  a  certain  regular  arrangement 
and  form,  which  we  call  crystaline.  Because  in  this  circumstance  they  seem 
to  resemble  magnets,  which  attract  each  other  only  by  their  poles,  the  fact 
has  been  called  the  polarity  of  atoms.  It  is  the  cause  of  several  of  the  pecu- 
liarities above  enumerated,  as  elasticity,  &c. 

"  Crystalization"  is  exemplified  in  the  following  particulars : 

Water  beginning  to  freeze,  shoots  delicate  needles  across  the  surface; 
these  thicken  and  interweave  until  the  whole  mass  has  become  solid,  but  the 
erystaliiie  arrangement  always  remains.  In  most  substances,  this  arrange- 
ment is  remarkably  proved,  by  the  forms  of  the  surfaces  left,  when  the  mass 
is  broken. 

Moisture,  freezing  on  the  window-pane  in  winter,  exhibits  a  beautiful  va- 
riety of  arborescenoe. 

A  flake  of  snow  viewed  in  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  as  symmetrically 
formed  as  a  fern-leaf  or  a  swan's  feather. 

If  a  piece  of  copper  be  thrown  into  a  solution  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  it  is 
preferred  by  the  acid  to  the  silver,  and  is  dissolved  accordingly :  the  silver  in 
the  mean  tune,  during  its  precipitation  or  separation,  assumes  the  form  of  a 
singularly  beaudful  shrub  or  tree,  resting  on  the  remaining  copper  as  its  root 
This  ^>pearanee  is  called  the  arbor  Dianas, 

Any  metal  which  has  been  melted,  when  allowed  to  cool  agaiuj  slowly  and 
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at  rest,  becomes  solid  first  on  the  outside  of  the  mass.  If,  before  the  coolinff 
be  completed,  the  remaining  liquid  be  poured  from  within,  a  curious  intemiu 
crjstaline  structure,  like  grotto  work,  is  seen.  What  is  called  the  grain  of 
a  metal  is  the  result  of  this  crystalization. 

Saltpetre,  glauber  salt,  copperas  (to  use  popular  names,)  or  any  other  of 
the  many  neutral  salts,  being  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  water  being  thea 
allowed  slowly  to  evaporate,  reappears  in  beautifut  regular  crystals,  each  salt 
having  its  peculiar  forms,  bounded  by  perfectly  plane  and  polished  surfaces. 
If  any  such  crystal  be  broken  in  any  part,  the  broken  sur&ce  appears  to  the 
microscope  as  if  regular  layers  of  particles  had  been  disturbed^  (as  we  see  on 
a  larger  scale  in  a  broken  stack  of  bricks,  or  broken  pile  of  shot  in  a  battery 
yard  J  and  the  defect  of  the  crystal  will  be  exactly  filled  up  by  replacing  it 
in  the  evaporating  solution — proving  that  the  ultimate  particles  are  all  of  the 
same  size. 

All  the  precious  stones  are  crystals,  and  can  be  well  cut  only  parallel  to 
their  natural  surfaces. 

The  basaltic  pillars  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Isle  of 
Staffa,  which  appears  like  a  garden  supported  on  magnificent  columns  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  arc  natural  crystaline  arrangements  of  particles,  equaling 
in  regularity  and  beauty  any  human  work,  and  in  grandeur  so  far  surpas- 
sing even  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  that  superstitious  conjecture  naturally 
supposed  them  the  work  of  giant  architects. 

It  would  be  endless  to  go  on  enumerating  crystaline  masses,  for  nature's 
forms  generally,  in  the  inanimate  creation,  as  well  as  in  organized  bodies,  are 
regular  and  symmetrical ;  and  what  we  see  on  earth  of  oroken  continentS| 
and  islands,  and  rocks,  and  wild  Alpine  scenery,  are  the  effects  of  subse- 
quent convulsions,  which  have  deraneed  a  primitive  and  natural  order. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  employed  to  account  for  the  specific  forms  which 
different  crystaline  bodies  assume ;  but  the  subject  is  not  yet  reduced  to  a 
state  fitting  it  to  bo  a  part  of  this  elementary  study.  A  familiarity  with  the 
various  figures  which  the  exact  science  of  measures  treats  of,  is  required  in 
the  person  who  expects  to  pursue  it  with  pleasure  or  advantage.  The  facts  are 
extremely  curious,  and  the  scientific  investigation  of  them  may  ultimately  give 
important  information  respecting  the  intimate  constitution  of  material  nature. 

^^Fbrous,*' — The  crossing  of  the  constituent  crystaline  needles  or  plates 
in  bodies,  causes  them  to  be  porous  or  fiill  of  small  vacant  spaces.  In  some 
cases  these  are  visible  to  the  eye,  in  many  more  cases,  they  are  visible  to  the 
microscope,  and  in  all,  they  are  to  be  proved  in  some  way. 

Owing  to  the  porosity  arising  from  the  new  arrangement  of  atoms  of  solidi- 
fying, water  and  a  very  few  other  substances  become  more  bulky  in  the 
change  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  Water  then  dilates  with  such  force 
as  to  burst  the  strongest  vessels  which  art  can  provide,  and  in  winter  to  split 
even  rocks,  where  it  has  been  retained  in  their  crevices ; — freezing  water  thus 
curiously  producing  effects  which  surpass  those  of  exploding  gunpowder. 
This  agency  of  water  contributes  to  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  our  Alpine 
summits,  and  the  falling  of  their  destructive  fragments  into  the  valleys. 

The  stone  called  hydrophane  (agate)  is  opaque,  until  dipped  into  water, 
when  it  absorbs  into  its  pores  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  the  water,  and  after- 
wards gives  passage  to  light. 

Into  crystalized  sugar,  and  various  stones,  much  water  will  enter  without 
increasing  the  bulk. 

A  kind  of  sandstone,  suitably  shaped,  forms  an  excellent  filter  or  strainer 
for  water. 
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Pressure  will  force  water  through  the  pores  of  the  most  solid  gold : — as 
WIS  seen  in  the  famous  Florentine  experiment,  where  a  hollow,  thick,  golden 
hall,  being  filled  with  water  and  squeezed,  to  try  the  compressibility  of  water, 
was  found  to  perspire  all  over. 

The  examples  of  porosity  in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  are,  however,  the 
most  remarkable. 

Bone  is  a  tissue  of  cells  and  partitions,  as  little  solid  as  a  heap  of  empty 
packing-boxes. 

Wood  is  a  congeries  of  parallel  tubes,  like  bundles  of  organ  pipes.-^It 
has  lately  been  proposed  to  prepare  wood  for  certain  purposes,  as  for  making 
the  great  wooden  pins  or  nails  used  in  ship-building,  by  squeezing  it  to  half 
its  lateral  bulk  between  very  strong  rollers,  and  thus  making  its  density  ap- 
proach to  that  of  metal. 

A  piece  of  wood  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ocean,  and  exposed  to  the 
pressure  there,  has  its  pores  soon  filled  with  water,  and  becomes  nearly  as 
heavy  as  stone.  Thus  it  was  with  the  boat  of  a  whale-fishing  ship,  which  had 
been  dragged  far  under  water  by  a  whale,  and  which,  on  being  afterwards 
drawn  up,  was  supposed  by  the  crew  to  be  bringing  a  piece  of  rock  with  it. 

A  piece  of  cork  in  a  strong  close  glass  vessel  nearly  full  of  water,  may  be 
seen  floating  at  the  top ;  but  if  more  water  be  then  forcibly  pumped  into  the 
vessel,  the  cork  will  be  squeezed  and  reduced  in  size,  until  at  last  it  becomes 
heavier  than  water  and  sinks.  On  water  being  afterwards  allowed  to  escape, 
the  cork  will  resume  its  bulk  and  will  rise.  A  cork  sunk  200  feet  under 
water  will  never  rise  again  of  itself. 

A  bottle  of  fresh  water,  corked  and  let  down  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  the 
sea,  often  comes  up  again  with  the  water  saltish,  although  the  cork  be  still 
in  its  place :  the  explanation  being,  that  the  cork,  when  far  down,  is  so 
squeezed  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  in  or  out  by  its  sides,  but  on  rising, 
resumes  its  former  size. 

^  Density y*  or  the  quantity  of  atoms  which  exist  in  a  given  space,  is  very 

diflferent  in  different  substances. 

A  cubic  inch  of  lead  is  forty  times  heavier  than  the  same  bulk  of  cork. 
Mercury  is  nearly  fourteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

The  density  must  depend  on,  first,  the  size  or  weight  of  the  individual 
atoms;  secondly,  the  degree  of  porosity  just  now  explained ;  and  thirdly,  the 
proximity  of  the  atoms  in  the  more  solid  parts  which  stand  between  the  pores. 

From  many  circumstances  it  appears,  that  the  atoms  even  of  tbe  most 
solid  bodies  are  nowhere  in  actual  contact,  but  are  retained  in  their  places  by 
a  balance  between  attraction  and  repulsion — thus, 

A  body  dilates  or  contracts,  according  as  heat  is  added  or  taken  away 
from  it. 

A  weight  placed  on  any  upright  rod  or  pillar,  shortens  it  and  lessens  its 
bulk,  and  if  suspended  from  the  bottom,  lengthens  it  and  increases  its  bulk, 
— the  rod  in  both  cases  returning  to  its  former  dimensions  when  the  weight 
is  removed. 

When  a  plank  or  rod  is  bent,  the  atoms  on  the  concave  side  are,  for  the 
time,  approximated,  and  those  on  the  convex  side  are  drawn  more  apart. 
It  is  remarkable  in  solid  bodies,  not  only  how  precisely  the  balance  between 
attraction  and  repulsion  determines  the  relative  position  of  the  particles,  but 
also  how  strongly;  for  aoy  farther  separation  of  tbe  particles  is  resisted  by 
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all  the  force  which  we  call  the  tenacity  or  cohesion  of  the  sabstancCy  and 
any  nearer  approach  by  all  the  force  which  we  call  the  hardness  or  inoom- 
pressibility. 

Tin  and  copper,  when  melted  together,  to  ibrm  bronze,  occupy  less  space 
by  one-fifteenth  than  when  separate :  proving  that  the  atoms  of  the  one  are 
partially  received  into  what  were  vacant  spaces  in  the  other.  A  similar  con- 
densation is  observed  in  many  other  mixtures.  A  pound  of  water  and  a 
pound  of  salt,  when  mixed,  form  two  pounds  of  brine,  but  which  has  much 
less  bulk  than  the  ingredients  apart.  So  also  of  a  pound  of  sugar  dissolved 
in  a  pound  of  water. 

Water  and  liquids  generally  resist  compression  very  powerfully,  but  yield 
enough  to  show  that  the  particles  are  not  in  contact.  It  is  found  that  at 
1,000  fathoms  down  in  the  sea  the  water  is  compressed  by  the  superincum- 
bent water  so  as  to  have  bulk  about  a  hundredth  part  less  than  it  would 
have  at  the  surface. 

In  aeriform  masses  the  atoms  are  very  distant,  and  hence  the  masses  are 
*  more  easily  compressed.  A  pint  of  water,  on  assuming  the  aeriform  state, 
in  which  it  is  called  steam,  under  ordinary  pressure,  acquires  nearly  2,000 
times  its  former  bulk.  A  hundred  pints  of  common  air  may  be  compressed 
into  a  pint  vessel,  as  in  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun ;  and  if  the  pressure  be 
much  farther  increased,  the  atoms  will  at  last  collapse  and  form  a  liquid. 
The  heat  which  was  contained  in  such  air,  and  gave  it  its  form;  is  squeezed 
out  in  this  operation,  and  beoomes  sensible  all  around. 

From  these  proofs  of  the  non-contact  of  the  atoms,  even  in  the  most  solid 
parts  of  bodies ;  from  the  very  great  space  obviously  occupied  by  pores — the 
mass  often  haying  no  more  solidity  than  a  heap  of  empty  boxes,  of  which 
the  apparently  solid  parts  may  still  be  as  porous  in  a  second  deme,  and  so 
on ;  and  from  the  great  readiness  with  which  light  passes  in  all  directions 
through  dense  bodies  like  glass,  rock  crystal,  diamond,  &c.,  it  has  been 
argued  that  there  is  so  exceedingly  little  of  really  solid  matter,  even  in  the 
densest  mass,  that  the  whole  world,  if  the  atoms  could  be  brought  into  abso- 
lute contact,  might  be  received  into  a  nut-shell.  We  have  as  yet  no  means 
of  determining  exactly  what  relation  this  idea  has  to  truth. 

y    The  comparative  weights  of  equal  huUcs  of  different  bodies  are  called  their 
specific  gravities. 

In  thus  comparing  bodies,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  standard ;  and 
water,  as  being  the  substance  meet  easily  procurable  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  has  been  generally  adopted. 

The  metal  called  platinum,  the  heaviest  of  known  substanoeSy  is  about 
twenty-two  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  is  therefore  said 
to  have  specific  gravity  of  22 — gold  is  nineteen  times  as  heavy — meroury 
thirteen  and  a  half — lead  eleven — iron  eight  and  a  half — copper  eight— com* 
mon  stones  about  two  and  a  half— -woods  from  half  to  one  and  a  half-— cork 
one  quarter,  &c. 

"  Hardness,'  is  not  proportioned,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  density  of  the 
different  bodies,  but  to  the  polarity  of  the  atoms  in  them,  that  »» to  the 
force  with  which  the  atoms  hold  their  places  in  some  particular  arrangement. 

Hardness  is  measured  generally  by  the  circumstance  of  one  body  being 
capable  of  scratching  another.— >It  is  here  worthy  of  notice,  however,  thai 
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die  powder  or  dust  of  a  eofiber  body  will  often,  through  an  effect  of  motion  to 
be  described  below,  aid  in  wearing  down  or  polishing  one  that  is  harder. 

Gold,  thouffh  softy  ia  four  times  heavier  than  the  hard  diamond ;  and 
iBenmrj,  which  is  fluid,  is  nearly  twice  as  dense  as  the  hardest  steel. 

Diamond  is  the  hardest  of  known  substances.  It  cuts  or  scratches  every 
other  body,  and  is  generally  polished  by  means  of  its  own  dust. 

Gla^-cutters  use  a  point  of  diamond  as  a  glass-knife  for  dividing  and 
shaping  their  panes. 

Common  flmt  also  cuts  glass,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent  scribblings  on 
windows. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  preparation  of  iron,  called  steel,  may  either  be 
soft  like  pure  iron,  or  from  being  heated  and  suddenly  cooled,  in  the  process 
called  tempering,  may  become  nearly  as  hard  as  diamond.  The  discovery 
of  this  fact  is,  perhaps,  second  in  importance  to  few  discoveries  which  man 
hts  made ;  for  it  has  ffiven  him  all  the  edge  tools  and  cutting  instruments 
by  which  he  now  moulds  every  other  substance  to  his  wishes.  A  savage 
will  work  for  twelve  months,  with  fire  and  sharp  stones,  to  fell  a  great  tree, 
and  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a  canoe ;  where  a  modern  carpenter,  with  his 
tools,  could  accomplish  the  object  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  project  has  lately  been  realized  of  engraving  on  plates  of  soft  steel 
instead  of  copper,  and  afterwards  tempering  the  steel  to  such  hardness,  that 
it  may  be  used  as  a  type  or  die  to  make  its  impression,  not  on  paper,  but  on 
other  plates  of  soft  steel  or  of  copper;  each  of  which  then  is  equal  in  value 
to  an  original  and  distinct  engraving.  By  this  means  the  beautiful  produo- 
tioDs  of  art,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
oopies  and  of  persons^  may  be  multiplied  almost  to  infinity^  becomiug  the 
cheap  delight  of  alL 

''  ElaMicitt/'  is  present  in  a  mass  when  the  atoms,  cohering  in  a  particukr 
arrangement  only,  yield,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  force  is  applied, 

y  but  move  back  or  regain  their  natural  positions  on  the  force  being  with- 
drawn. 

Elastic  bodies  vary  much  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  yield  withont 
breaking,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which,  after  the  bending, 
or  displacement  of  atoms,  they  regain  their  former  state.  India  rubber  is 
extensively  elastic,  for  it  yields  far ;  but  it  is  not  perfectly  elastic,  for  when 
stretched  much  or  often,  it  becomes  perfectly  elongated.  Glass,  again  is 
perfeetly  elastic,  for  it  will  retain  no  permanent  bend ;  but,  unless  in  very 
thin  plates  indeed,  or  in  fine  threads,  it  will  not  bend  far  without  breaking. 

All  httd  bodies  are  elastic,  as  steel,  glass,  ivory,  &c.,  and  many  soft  ones, 
18  caontchoQO,  silk,  a  harp  string,  &c.  The  aeriform  bodies  are  all  per> 
fcoUy  elastic,  as  is  rudely  seen  in  a  bladder  filled  with  air,  when  squeezed, 
and  allowed  to  expand  again ;  and  they  will  change  volume  to  a  very  great 
extent.     Liquids  also  are  perfectly  elastic,  but  to  a  small  extent. 

A  good  steel  sword  may  be  bent  until  its  ends  meet^aud  yet  when  allowed 
will  return  to  perfect  stralghtuess. 

A  rod  of  bad  steel,  or  of  other  metal,  will  be  broken  in  bending,  or  will 
litaiii  a  bend. 

^  An  ivory  bail,  let  fall  on  a  marble  slab,  rebounds,  owing  to  the  great 
elasticity  of  both  bodies,  nearly  to  the  height  from  which  it  fell,  and  no 
mark  is  left  on  either.  IJF  the  slab  be  wet,  it  is  seen  that  the  ivory  or  marble, 
or  both;  had  yielded  considerably  at  the  point  of  contact,  for  a  circular  sux- 
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£ico  of  some  extent  on  the  slab  is  fonnd  dried  by  the  blow.  The  sudden  ex- 
pulsion of  air  from  between  the  meeting  surfaces  might  contribute  to  the  effect, 
out  the  result  is  very  nearly  the  same  when  the  experiment  is  made  in  a 
vacuum.  Billiard  balls  scarcely  lose  even  their  polish  by  long  wear^  although 
the  touching  parts  yield  at  every  stroke. 

A  marble  chimney-piece  long  supported  by  its  ends.  Is  found  at  last  to  be 
bent  downwards  in  the  middle ;  and  the  bend  is  permanent. 

A  steel  watch-spring,  although  so  much  and  so  constantly  bent^  resumes 
its  original  form  when  freed  at  the  end  of  a  century ;  but  occasionally  with- 
out evident  cause,  while  in  action,  it  will  suddenly  give  way. 

Elasticity  is  a  property  of  bodies  of  great  utility  to  man,  as  in  his  time- 
pieces, carriage-springS;  gun-locks,  &c.,  &o. 

^'  Brittienegt^'  designates'  that  constitution  of  a  body  where,  with  hardness, 
and  elasticity  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  cohesion  among  the  atoms  exists 
within  such  narrow  limits  that  a  very  slight  change  of  position  or  increase 
of  distance  among  them  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  rupture.  A  compara- 
tively slight  force,  therefore,  if  sudden,  breaks  them.  It  belongs  to  most 
very  hard  bodies. 

Olass  scratches  an  iron  hammer,  proving  that  it  is  harder  than  iron— yet 
glass  is  the  very  type  of  fragility ;  yielding  to  the  stroke  of  soft  wood^  or, 
indeed,  of  almost  any  thing  which  can  give  a  blow. 

Steel,  when  tempered  so  as  to  be  very  hard,  becomes  brittle  also.  The 
steel  chisels  and  tools  with  which  artificers  now  shape  the  stones  and  metals 
as  they  formerly  did  wood,  require  of  course,  to  be  exceedingly  hard ;  but 
they  thereby  lose  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  elasticity,  and  hence  are 
frequently  broken.  Cast  iron,  which  is  much  harder  than  malleable  or 
wrought  iron,  is  very  brittle,  while  soft  iron  and  steel  are  the  toughest  things 
in  nature. 

^^  JUalleable,"  or  reducible  into  thin  plates  or  leaves  by  hammering.  This 
property,  in  opposition  to  elasticity  and  brittlencss,  belongs  to  bodies 
whose  atoms  cohere  equally  in  whatever  relative  situations  they  happen 
to  bo,  and  therefore  yield  to  force,  and  shift  about  among  each  other,  with- 
out fracture  or  change  of  property,  almost  like  the  atoms  of  a  fluid. 

Gold  is  remarkably  malleable,  for  it  may  be  reduced  to  leaves  of  the  thin- 
ness of  360,000  to  the  inch,  or  of  1,800  to  a  sheet  of  common  paper.  For 
gold-beaters  the  metal  is  first  formed  into  rods,  these  are  afterwards  rolled  or 
battened  into  ribbons ;  the  ribbon  is  cut  into  portions,  which  are  extended  by 
hammering  to  great  breadth  and  thinness,  and  which  being  again  divided 
into  portions,  are  hammered  and  extended  to  the  thinness  described. 

Silver,  copper  and  tin  may  also  be  hammered  until  very  thin.  Most  other 
metals  crack  or  are  torn  before  the  operation  is  carried  far;  and  some,  on 
being  struck,  are  broken  at  onoe,  almost  like  glass. 

'<  Ductile"  or  susceptible  of  being  drawn  into  wire.  One  might  expect  mal- 
leability and  ductility  to  belong  to  the  same  substances  and  in  the  same 
degrees — ^but  they  do  not.  In  ductile  substances,  as  in  malleable,  the 
atoms  seem  to  have  no  more  fixed  reUtion  of  position  than  in  a  liquid,  but 
yet  they  cohere  very  strongly. 

One  end  of  a  rod  of  iron,  or  other  ductile  metal,  being  reduced  in  size  so 
as  to  pass  through  an  opening  in  a  plate  of  steel,  is  seized  by  strong  nippers 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  plate,  and  the  whole  rod  is  drawn  through.  It  is 
thuB  xedaced,  of  course,  to  the  size  of  the  opening,  and  is  lengthened  in  a 
like  proportion.  Bj  repeating  the  operation  through  smaller  holes  succes- 
aYeljj  a  wire  may  at  last  be  obtained  to  the  size  of  a  hair. 

Dr.  Wollaston's  ingenuity  produced  platinum  wire  finer  than  spider's 
thread.  He  filled  a  space  in  tho  axis  of  a  silver  wire  with  small  platinum 
wire.  He  then  drew  or  reduced  the  compound  piece  to  the  smallest  wire 
possible,  and  on  dissolving  the  silver  from  the  outsido;  he  exposed  to  view 
the  delicate  filament  of  platinum. 

The  order  in  which  metals  may  be  ranged  according  to  their  ductility  is, 
platinum,  silver,  iron,  copper,  gold,  &c. 

Melted  glass  has  great  ductility.  The  workers  draw  or  spin  it  into  threads 
by  merely  attaching  a  point,  pulled  out  from  the  mass,  to  the  circumference 
of  a  turning-wheel.  A  uniform  thread  then  continues  to  be  drawn  out  and 
wound  upon  the  wheel,  at  a  rate  of  1,000  yards  or  more  per  hour.  This 
elaas  thr^,  when  lying  together  in  quantities,  resembles  beautiful  white 
hair,  and  when  cut  in  bunches,  it  serves  as  an  ornament  to  the  female  head, 
waving  in  the  air  like  the  delicate  plume  of  a  bird  of  paradise. 

^  Fitant"  In  bodies  distinguished  by  this  title,  the  cohesion  is  not  destroyed 
by  considerable  change  of  direction  among  the  particles,  but  there  is  little 
elastioity,  and  unlike  what  happens  in  a  ductile  mass,  the  same  atoms 
always  remain  together. 

Of  all  pliant  things,  the  chief  are  animal  and  vegetable  fibres  and  mem- 
bnmes — as  silk,  bladder,  lint,  hemp,  &c.;  &c. 

^  TetKicity*'  means  the  force  of  cohesion  among  the  atoms  of  any  mass.  It 
belongs  more  or  less  to  all  solids,  and  even  to  liquids. 

This  property  varies  much  in  difierent  substances.  Iron  and  its  modifica- 
tion called  steel  possess  it  in  the  most  remarkable  degree. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  tenacity,  or  strength  to  resist 
pulling,  of  certain  metals  and  woods.  Supposing  similar  wires  or  rods  of 
each  to  be  used,  and  of  such  a  size  that  the  surface  of  a  broken  end  or  cross- 
section  would  be  the  one-thousandth  of  a  square  inch,  the  weights  supported 
would  be  nearly  as  follows  : 


METALS. 

Cast  Steel     . 

•                      • 

134  lbs. 

Best  wrought 

iron 

70 

Cast  Iron 

19 

Copper 

19 

Platinum 

16 

Silver  . 

11 

Gold    . 

9 

Tin      . 

5 

Lead    . 

WOODS. 

2 

Teak    . 

13 

Oak     . 

12 

Beech . 

12  i 

Ash     . 

14 

Deal    . 

11 
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Iron,  compared  in  this  way,  is  five  or  six  times  stronger  than  oak. 

Steel  wire  will  support  about  39,000  feet,  that  is^  7  1-2  miles  of  its  own 
length. 

Certain  animal  substances  have  great  tenacity ;  as — the  silk-worm's  thread, 
which  is  our  strongest  connecting  or  sewing  material,  and  has  such  flexibility 
united  with  its  strength— the  ligaments  and  tendons  of  the  animal  body,  pos- 
sessing at  once  such  admirable  strength,  elasticity  and  pliancy :  these,  when 
dried,  and  otherwise  prepared,  constituted  the  tough  bow-strings  of  our  re- 
mote forefathers — the  hair  or  wool  of  animals  twisted  into  threads,  and 
worked  into  strong  and  beautiful  textures  of  the  loom — ^strips  of  animal  intes- 
tine prepared  and  twisted,  forming  the  cords  of  harp  and  TioUn,  and  in 
strenglii  and  uniformity  rivalihg  the  steel  wires  of  keyed  instruments. 

The  gradual  discovery  of  substances  possessed  of  strong  tenacity  and  which 
man  could  yet  easily  mould  to  his  purposes,  has  been  of  great  importance  to 
bis  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  place  of  the  hempen  cordage  of  Euro- 
pean navies  is  still  held  in  China  by  twisted  canes  and  strips  of  bamboo ; 
and  even  the  hempen  cable  of  Europe,  so  great  an  improvement  on  former 
usage,  is  now  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  more  complete  and  commodious  secn- 
rity  of  the  iron  chain — of  which  the  material  to  our  remote  ancestors  existed 
only  as  a  useless  stone  or  earth.  And  what  a  magnificent  spectacle  is  it,  at 
the  present  day,  to  behold  chains  of  tough  iron  stretched  high  across  a  chan- 
nel of  the  ocean,  aa  at  the  Menai  Strait,  between  Anglesea  and  England, 
and  supporting  there  an  admirable  bridge-road  of  safety  along  which  crowded 
processions  may  pour,  regardless  of  the  deep  below,  or  of  the  storm  ;  while 
under  it,  ships  with  full  sails  spread  pursue  their  course,  unmolesting  and 
unmolested  I 
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Ir  the  reader  baa  atodied  the  preoediog  aection  with  attention  he  ia  prepared 
to  mideiBtand  the  following  propositions. 

JProp.  1. — Matter  ia  endowea  with  properties. 

Prop.  2w— ^The  properties  of  matter  are  distiDgniahable  into  two  claaaes, 
firsts  those  which  are  general  or  belong  to  all  kinda  of  matter^  and  second, 
those  which  are  peculiar  or  belong  only  to  particular  kinds  of  matter. 

Prop.  8.— The  general  properties  of  matter  are,  indestractibilitj  (p.  22 ;) 
extension  or  the  property  of  occupying  a  portion  of  space  (p.  24 ;)  divisibility 
(p.  23;)  impenetrability  (p.  24;)  and  inertia,  (j>.  42.) 

/Vop.  4. — ^Every  particle  of  matter,  and  also  all  masses,  have  a  mutual 
aUmction  for  one  another,  or  endeavour  to  get  near  each  other ;  and  this 
attraction  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

Attractions  may  be  primarily  distributed  into  two  classes  :  one  consisting 
of  thoae  which  exist  between  the  molecules  or  constituent  parts  of  bodies, 
and  the  other  between  the  bodies  themselves.  The  former  are  called  mole- 
cular or  atomic  attractions,  the  latter  gravitation  (p.  26 :)  of  the  former  there 
are  several  varieties,  let,  cohesion  (p.  27 ;)  when  this  yariety  of  molecukr 
attraction  is  exhibited  by  liquids  pervading  the  interstioea  of  poroua  bodies, 
aaoending  in  crevioea  or  in  the  pores  of  small  tubea,  it  is  called  axillary  at- 
traction (j>.  28.)  The  other  varieties  of  molecular  attractions  are  affinity  or 
chemical  attraction  (p.  28,)  and  electric  and  magnetio  attraction,  (p.  30.) 

iVop.  5. — ^Attnotion  of  gravitation,  or  that  foroe  by  which  all  the  masses 
of  matter  tend  towards  each  other,  is  exerted  at  all  distances. 

Prop.  6. — Attraction  of  cohesion  acts  only  within  certain  limits,  and  where 
its  sphere  of  attraction  enda,  a  repulsive  force  begins. 

Avp.  7.—- Bepulaion,  exeept  when  dependent  on  electricity  or  magnetismi 
is  owing  to  the  preeenoe  of  hoi^t,  which  lEttter  pervades  all  matter. 

Prop.  8.-*Toe  partidee  of  matter  are  more  or  less  close,  according  to  the 

rntity  of  heat  among  them ;  but  they  are  never  in  actual  contact  (p.  80- 
J  and  henoe  poroeiiy  is  usually  eonsidered  aa  one  of  the  properties  of 
matter. 

Prop.  9.— The  peculiar  propertiea  of  matter  are  density  (p.  35,)  hardness 
(p.  86,)  elasticity  (p.  87,)  brittleness  (p.  38,)  malleability  (p.  38,)  ductility 
(p.  88,)  pliability  (p.  89,)  tenacity,  (p.  89,)  &c. 
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SECTION  II.— THE  MOTION  OR  PHENOMENA  OF  THE 

UNIVERSE.* 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 

Hie  bodies  or  masses  composing  the  universe  may  he  at  rest  or  in  motion^ 
and  to  change  any  present  state ,  force  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
the  body  and  to  tJie  degree  of  change,  is  equally  required,  whether  to  give 
motion,  to  take  it  away,  or  to  bend  it : — a  truth  expressed  by  saying  that 
matter  has  INEBTIA,  or  figuratively^  a  stubbornness.  Uniform,  straight 
motion,  then,  is  as  naturally  permanent  as  rest.  And  the  mfOtion  in  any 
body,  measured  by  its  velocity,  quantify  of  matter  and  direction,  is  the 
m^easure  of  the  amount  and  direction  of  any  single  force  or  of  any  cofti" 
bination  of  forces,  which  has  produced  it,  as  also  of  the  force  or  tiiomen- 
tum  which  the  body  can  exhibit  again  when  opposed  or  made  to  ad  itself 
as  a  cause  of  some  new  motion. 

The  great  forces  of  nature,  referred  to  by  the  two  words  ATTRACTION  and 
REPULSION,  acting  upon  inert  matter,  produce  the  eqaable,  accelerated, 
retarded  and  bent  motions  which  constitute  the  great  phenomena  of  the 
universe. — Tides,  currents,  winds,  falling  bodies,  dbc,  exem^ify  attrao- 
tion. — Explosion,  steam  collision,  dbc,,  exemplify  repalsion.  And  as  in 
every  case  of  attraction  or  repulsion  two  mcLSses  at  least  mtist  he  oon- 
cemed,  there  is  no  motion  or  action  in  the  universe,  without  an  equal  and 
opposite  motion  or  re-action. 


^^Jdotion** 

Is  the  term  applied  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  changing  of  plaoe  among 
bodies. 

.  Were  there  no  motion  in  the  nniyerse  it  wonld  be  dead.  It  would  be 
without  the  rising  or  setting  son,  or  river-floW;  or  moving  winds,  or  80and| 
or  light,  or  animal  existence. 

To  understand  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  motions  or  changes  whioh  are 
going  on  around  him,  is  to  man  of  the  greatest  importance,  aa  it  enables  him 
to  adapt  his  actions  to  what  is  coming  in  futurity,  and  often  to  interfere  so 
as  to  control  futurity  for  his  special  purposes. 

Motion,  in  any  particular  case,  is  described  by  referring  to  oertain  objeots 
to  mark  place,  and  to  some  other  motion  chosen  as  the  standard  of  velocity. 
— -A  man  sitting  on  the  deck  of  a  sailing  ship,  has  common  motion  with 
the  ship :  if  walking  on  the  deck,  he  has  relative  motion  to  the  ship ;  but 
if  he  be  walking  towards  the  stern,  just  as  fast  as  the  ship  advances,  ha 
is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  bottom  or  shore.  A  ship  sailing  against  the  tide, 
just  as  fast  as  the  tide  runs,  is  as  much  at  rest  relatively  both  to  the  earth 
and  water  as  if  she  were  at  anchor.  Absolute  motion  is  that  which  is  rela- 
tive to  the  whole  universe,  or  rather  to  the  space  in  whioh  the  nniverse  ex.* 
ists.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  such  :  for  although  we  know  ho# 
fast  our  globe  whirls  upon  its  axis  and  wheels  round  the  sun,  we  have  no 
measure  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  himself— revolving  possibly  round  some 

*  The  reader  should  here  re-peruse  the  title  and  Analysis  at  p^^  22. 
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more  distant  centre,  but  almosi  oertaiolj  having  a  progress  in  spaoe,  and 
carrying  all  the  planets  along  with  him. 

Motion  is  called  raptdj  as  that  of  lightning — slow,  as  that  of  the  snn-dial 
shadow ;  both  terms  having  reference  to  the  ordinary  intermediate  velocities 
observed  upon  earth.  It  is  called  straight  or  rectilineal,  in  the  apparent 
path  of  a  falling  body — bent,  or  curvilinear ,  in  the  track  of  a  body  thrown 
obliquely — accelerated,  in  a  stone  falling  to  the  earth — retarded,  in  a  stone 
thrown  upwards  while  rising  to  the  point  where  it  stops  before  again  de- 
scending. 

^  Owing  to  the  ISTBTIA.  of  hodtes,  force  i8  equally  required  to  impart  motion 
and  to  take  it  away,"     (Read  again  the  last  Analysis.) 

If  a  man  put  his  hand  to  the  crank  of  a  heavy  fly-wheel  or  grindstone,  to 
turn  ity  he  experiences  a  certain  resistance,  which,  however,  gradually  yields 
to  his  effort,  and  he  leaves  the  wheel  whirling  with  velocity  proportioned  to 
the  effort.  If  he  then  puts  out  his  hand  again  to  stop  the  wheel,  he  experi- 
ences an  opposite  but  similar  resistance,  which,  however,  as  before,  gradually 
yields,  and  he  brings  the  wheel  to  rest.  In  the  second  ease  the  effort  re- 
quired of  him  is  less  than  in  the  first,  by  reason  of  the  friction  of  the  turning 
axle,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  which  the  wheel  moves,— obstructions 
which,  when  he  was  giving  motion,  opposed  him,  but  when  taking  it  away 
assisted  him.  That  these  obstructions  caused  the  whole  difference  in  such  a 
case,  and  that  they  are  the  great  reasons  why  all  ordinary  motions  on  earth 
seem  to  tend  of  themselves  to  cease,  will  be  shown  in  subsequent  pages.  It 
ii  thh  resistance  overcome  in  moving  the  wheel  or  in  stopping  it,  and  occa- 
sioning an  expenditure  of  force  proportioned  to  the  mass  and  to  the  degree 
of  change  of  state,  which  is  called  the  insbtia  of  the  mass,  or  the  vit  iner* 
tim,  and  sometimes,  to  help  the  conception  of  the  student,  the  stubbomneu, 
duggiMhnest,  or  inactivity  ;  but  no  one  of  these  words  can  originally  suggest 
to  the  mind  all  that  is  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

An  exact  measure  of  the  amount  of  inertia  is  contained  in  the  familiar  fact 
that  a  body  let  fall  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  falls  rather  more  than  16 
feet  in  the  first  seoond  of  time, — the  well-known  weight  of  the  body,  or 
force  of  terrestrial  attraction  acting  upon  it  for  one  second,  being  just  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  its  inertia  to  the  extent  stated.  Were  the  inertia  of  matter 
only  half  of  what  it  is,  a  body  near  the  earth  would  fall  32  feet  in  the  seoondi 
instead  of  16,  as  it  equally  would,  if,  with  present  inertia,  the  attraction  of 
the  earth  were  doubled.  And  were  there  no  inertia,  it  would  fall  or  pass 
through  any  height,  however  great,  in  one  instant.  As  the  amount  of  iner- 
tia thus  determines  the  amount  of  other  force  required  to  give  motion  to  a 
msas,  so  does  it  determine  the  amount  of  force  required  to  destroy  motion 
in  a  mass.  A  heavy  cannon-ball,  if  wanting  inertia,  might  be  dispatched 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  by  the  slightest  force,  but  then  the  stiffness  of  a 
stalk  of  com  would  suffice  to  arrest  it ;  and  while  the  ball,  with  the  inertia 
now  existing,  takes  the  force  of  pounds  of  gunpowder  to  give  it  its  usual 
motion^  it  may  not  be  stopped,  even  by  the  cohesion  of  a  block  of  granitOi 
which  accordingly  it  shivers  to  pieces.  The  numerous  examples  now  to 
follow  wUl  prove  the  immense  importance  of  inertia  in  the  general  opera- 
tions of  nature. 

When  the  sails  of  a  ship  are  first  spread  to  receive  the  force  or  impulse  of 
the  wind,  the  vessel  does  not  acquire  her  full  speed  at  once,  but  slowly,  as 
the  continoing  force  gradually  overcomes  the  inertia  of  her  mass.  When  the 
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tails  are  afterwards  taken  io,  she  does  not  lose  her  motion  at  oncej  but 
slowlj  again,  as  the  continued  resisting  force  of  the  water  deatroya  it 

Horses  mast  make  a  greater  effort  at  first  to  put  a  carriage  in  motion  than 
to  maintain  the  motion  afterwards.  And  a  strong  effort  is  required  to  atop 
a  moving  carriage.  When  a  carriage,  of  wluch  the  body  hangs  from  BpringSy 
is  first  moved,  the  body  appears  to  fidl  back,  and  a  person  within  aeema  to 
be  suddenly  forced  against  the  back  cushion.  When  the  carriage  is  stopped 
again  the  body  swings  forward,  and  if  the  stoppage  be  very  sudden^  a  care* 
less  passenger  may  unwittingly  pop  his  head  through  a  front  glass.  These 
particulars  prove  the  inertia,  first  of  rest,  and  secondly  of  motion. 

A  man  standing  carelessly  at  the  stem  of  a  boat,  when  the  boat  benna  to 
move,  falls  into  the  water  behind;  because  his  feet  are  pulled  forward  while 
the  inertia  of  his  body  keeps  it  where  it  was,  and  therefore  behind  its  sup- 

Eort.  The  stopping  of  a  boat,  again^  illustrates  the  opposite  inertia  of  motioni 
y  the  man's  falling  forward. 

An  awkward  rider  on  horseback  may  be  left  behind,  when  his  horse  atarta 
forward  suddenly :  or  may  be  thrown  off  on  one  side  by  the  horse  starting  to 
the  other.  A  horse  at  speed,  stopping  suddenly,  often  sends  his  cavuier 
over  his  ears— as  was  mortifyingly  experienced  by  a  coxcomb,  who,  on  an  old 
cavalry  horse,  chose  to  canter  along  a  foot-path,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  com- 
pany, and  whose  horse,  on  hearing  the  word  halt  loudly  addressed  to  it  by 
a  waggish  officer  of  the  regiment,  who  happened  to  be  there  and  to  recognise 
it,  suddenly  stood,  and  got  rid  of  its  load.  The  mind  or  will  of  the  beaa 
bad  sinned  against  the  law  of  propriety,  but  his  body  very  perfectly  obeyed 
the  laws  of  inertia  and  gravity,  by  shooting  forward  in  a  parabolic  curve  to 
the  earth. 

A  young  man  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  whip,  drove  his  phaeton  against 
a  heavy  coach  on  the  road,  and  then  to  his  father  foolishly  excused  his  awk- 
wardness, in  a  way  which  led  to  the  prosecution  of  the  coachman  for  furiooa 
driving.  At  the  trial,  the  youth  and  the  servant  both  deposed  that  the 
shock  of  the  coach  was  such  as  to  throw  them  over  their  horses'  heads,  and 
thus  lost  the  cause^  by  nnconsciously  proving,  that  the  fiiulty  velocity  was 
their  own. 

A  man  jumping  from  a  carriage  at  speed  is  in  great  danger  of  falling  for- 
ward, when  his  feet  reach  the  ground ;  for  his  body  has  as  much  forward 
velocity  as  if  he  had  been  running  with  the  speed  of  the  carriage;  and  unless 
be  advance  his  feet  like  a  running  man,  to  support  his  advancing  body,  be 
must  as  certainly  be  dashed  to  the  ground,  as  a  runner  whose  feet  are  aad- 
denly  arrested.  A  man  racing  who  receives  a  signal  to  stop,  and  a  man 
jumping  from  a  flying  vehicle,  must  check  their  motion  nearly  in  the  same 
way. 

A  person  wishing  to  leap  over  a  ditoh  or  chasm,  first  makes  a  mn,  that 
the  motion  thereby  acquired  may  help  him  over.  A  standing  leap  fidla  much 
short  of  a  running  one. 

An  African  traveller  saw  himself  pursued  by  a  tiger,  from  which  he  ooald 
not  escape  by  running ;  but  perceiving  that  the  animal  was  watching  an  op- 
portunity to  seise  him  by  its  usual  spring  or  leap,  he  artfully  led  it  to  where 
th^  plain  terminated  in  a  precipice  hidden  by  brush-wood,  and  he  had  just 
time  to  transfer  his  hat  and  cloak  to  a  bush,  and  to  retreat  a  few  paces  wlien 
the  tiger  sprung  upon  the  bush,  and  by  the  moral  inertia  of  its  body^  wis 
carried  over  the  precipice  and  destroyed. 

From  a  glass  of  water  suddenly  pushed  forward  on  a  table,  the  water  is 
spilt  or  left  behind ;  but  if  the  glass  be  already  in  motioD;  as  when  carried  by 
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A  person  walkiDgi  and  if  it  then  be  saddenlj  stopped  bj  coming  against  an 
impedimenty  the  water  is  thrown  or  spilt  forward. 

A  serrant  oanying  a  tiay  of  glasses  or  ohioa  in  the  dark,  and  coming  sud- 
denly against  an  obstacle,  hears  all  his  freight  slipping  forward  and  crashiDg 
at  his  feet :  and  a  too  hnrried  departure  with  such  a  load  causes  equal  des- 
troction,  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  actions  of  beating  a  coat  or  a  carpet  with  a  cane,  to  expel  the  dust ;  of 
shaking  the  snow  from  one's  shoes^  bj  kickioff  against  a  door-post ;  of  clean- 
iag  a  dustj  book  by  knocking  it  against  a  table,  or  shutting  it  violently — all 
illustrate  the  same  principle. 

If  a  goinea  be  laid  on  a  card  which  is  already  balanced  on  the  point  of  the 
finger,  a  small  fillip  or  blow  to  the  edge  of  the  card  will  cause  it  to  dart  off, 
but  the  guinea,  owing  to  its  inertia,  will  remain  resting  on  the  finger, — its 
inertia  being  greater  than  the  friction  on  it  of  the  card  passing  from  under- 
neath it. 

When  we  desire  a  person,  with  suspected  disease  of  the  brain,  to  shake 
his  head,  and  tell  whether  and  where  he  feels  pain,  we  are  doiog  nearly  as 
if  we  touched  the  naked  brain  with  the  finger  to  find  the  tender  part;  for 
the  inertia  of  the  brain,  when  the  skull  is  moved,  causes  a  momentary  pres- 
Bore  between  it  and  the  skull,  almost  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  desired,  to 
such  a  touch. 

This  kind  of  pressure  is  sufficient  to  break  and  destroy  tender  wares— as 
^ass  or  eggs^in  packages  which  are  too  suddenly  moved  or  stopped. 

A  weight  suspended  by  a  spring  on  ship-board  is  seen  vibrating  up  and 
down  as  the  ship  pitches  with  the  waves.  It  seems  to  fall  as  the  ship  rises, 
and  to  rise  as  the  ship  falls :  but  the  motion  is  really  in  the  ship,  and  the 
comparative  rest  is  in  the  weiffbt.  A  heavy  weight  so  supported,  and  con- 
nected with  a  pump-rod,  would  work  the  pump. 

like  the  weight  last  mentioned,  the  mercury  of  a  common  barometer  on 
ship-board  is  seen  rising  and  falling  in  the  tube ;  and  until  the  important 
improvement  was  lately  made,  of  narrowing  one  part  of  the  tube  to  prevent 
this,  the  mercurial  barometer  was  useless  at  sea.  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  tube  rises  and  falls  with  the  ship,  from  being  connected  with  it;  but  the 
mercnry,  which  plays  freely  in  the  tube,  and  is  supported  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  tends,  by  its  inertia,  to  remain  at  rest,  and  thus  makes  the  motion 
of  the  ship  apparent. 

What  nappens  to  the  mercurv  in  the  barometer-tube  on  ship-board,  indi* 
cates  what  happens  to  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  animals  under  similar  cir- 
camstanees.  In  any  long  vein  below  the  heart,  when  the  body  falls,  the 
blood,  by  its  inertia  and  the  supporting  action  of  the  vessels,  does  not  fall  so 
fast,  and  therefore  really  rises  in  the  vein :  and  as  there  arc  valves  in  the 
veins  preventing  return,  the  circulation  is  thus  quickened  without  any  mus- 
cular exhaustion  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  This  helps  to  explain  the 
effect  of  the  movement  of  carriages,  of  vessels  at  sea,  of  swin^,  &o.,  and  of 
passive  exercise  generally,  on  the  circulation,  and  leaves  it  less  a  mystery 
why  these  means  are  often  so  useful  in  certain  states  of  weak  health. 

If  a  cannon-ball  were  to  break  to  pieces  in  its  flight,  its  parts  would  still 
advance  with  the  previous  velocity.  And  thus,  in  the  deadly  contrivance  of 
the  Shrapnell-shell,  which  is  in  a  case  containing  hundreds  of  musket  bul- 
lets, when  these  are  scattered  at  the  desired  distance  from  the  devoted  body 
of  men,  they  retain  the  forward  velocity  of  the  shell,  and  spread  death 
around  like  the  near  discharge  of  a  whole  battalion  of  musketry. 
On  the  awful  oeoaaion  of  a  ship  in  rapid  motion  being  suddenly  arrested 
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bj  a  ennken  rock,  all  things  on  board,  men,  gnns,  and  famitnre,  start  from 
their  places  and  dash  forwards ;  while  the  onward  inertia  or  moral  obstinacy 
of  the  hinder  parts  of  the  ship,  suffices  to  crash  her  bow  against  the  rock. 

"  Motion  as  naturdUy  permanent  a$  rest.'' 

From  the  instances  now  given,  it  is  seen  that  a  body  at  rest  would  never 
move  if  force  were  not  applied,  and  that  a  body  put  in  motion  retains  motioni 
at  least  for  a  time,  after  the  force  has  ceased;  but  there  is  a  feeling  from 
common  experience,  that  motion  is  an  unnatural  or  forced  state  of  bodiesi 
and  that  all  moving  things,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  gradually  come  to 
rest.  It  is  recollected  that  a  stone  projected  comes  to  rest,  or  a  wheel  lefk 
moving,  or  a  bowl  rolled  on  the  green,  or 'the  waves  heaving  after  a  storm — 
and,  in  a  word,  that  there  is  no  perpetual  motion  on  the  earth. 
'  On  more  attentive  consideration,  however,  it  may  be  perceived  that  there 
are  prodigious  differences  in  the  duration  of  motions,  and  that  the  differences 
are  always  exactly  proportioned  to  evident  causes  of  retardation,  and  chiefly 
to  Jrictwn  and  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

Friction  is  the  resistance  which  bodies  experience  when  rubbing  or  sliding 
npon  each  other ;  and  however  much  it  may  be  diminished  by  art,  it  can  in 
no  case  be  annihilated.  Air-resistance,  again,  to  motions  going  on  in  air,  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  water-resistance  to  motions  going  on  in  water,  only  less 
in  degree :  and  as  advancing  science  has  shown  the  true  nature  of  our  atmos- 
phere, the  amount  of  this  resistance  is  perfectly  ascertained. 

A  smooth  ball  rolled  on  the  grass  soon  stops — ^if  rolled  on  a  green  cloth 
over  a  smooth  plank  it  jpoes  longer — on  the  bare  plank,  longer  still~H)n  a 
smooth  and  level  sheet  of  ice,  it  hardly  suffers  retardation  from  friction,  and; 
if  the  air  be  moving  with  it,  will  reach  a  distant  shore. 

Two  little  wind-mill  wheels  set  in  motion  together  with  equal  velocity,  but 
of  which  one  has  the  flat  sides  of  the  vanes  turned  to  their  course,  and  the 
other  the  edges,  if  moving  in  the  air,  will  stop  at  very  different  times,  but  if 
tried  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  removed,  they  will  both  go 
much  longer,  and  will  then  stop  exactly  together. 

As  it  is  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  fishes  in  the  water,  that  they  are  of 
.sharp  form  before  and  behind;  so  it  is  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  birds  in 
the  air  that  they  have  somewhat  of  a  similar  form. 

A  large  spinning-top,  with  a  fine  hard  point,  set  in  motion  in  a  vacuum, 
and  on  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  will  continue  turning  for  hours. 

A  pendulum  moving  in  a  vacuum  has  only  to  overcome  slight  friction  at 
its  point  of  suspension,  and,  therefore,  if  once  put  in  motion^  will  vibrate  fot 
a  day  or  more 

But  it  is  in  the  celestial  spaces  that  we  see  motions  completely  freed  from 
the  obstacles  of  air  and  friction — and  there  they  seem  eternal. 

Had  the  human  eye,  unassisted,  been  able  to  descry  the  four  beautiful 
moons  of  Jupiter,  wheeling  around  him  for  these  thousands  of  years,  with 
such  unabated  regularity,  and  which  now  form,  to  the  telescope  of  the  astro- 
nomer, a  perfect  and  magnificent  time-piece  in  the  sky,  or  had  science  long 
proved  that  the  velocity  imparted  to  our  globe,  when  first  launched  into  its 
present  orbit,  still  wheels  it  along  as  swifuy  as  in  the  days  of  the  first  man, 
this  error  or  prejudice,  that  motion  is  always  tending  to  rest,  would  nevei 
have  arisen. 

Indeed;  had  these  or  other  such  truths^  been  long  familiar  to  the  common 
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mind,  the  opposite  prejudice  might  as  well  have  ohtaiDed,  that  motion  is  the 
natural  state,  and  rest  a  forced  or  unknown  state.  We  know  of  nothing 
which  is  absolutely  at  rest.  The  earth  is  whirling  round  its  axis  and  round 
the  sun ;  the  sun  is  moving  round  its  axis  and  round  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  solar  system,  and,  possibly,  round  some  more  remote  centre  in  the 
great  universe,  carrying  all  its  planets  and  comets  about  his  path. 

If  there  were  any  natural  tendency  in  moving  bodies  to  stop,  a  thing  float- 
ing in  a  trough  of  water,  on  board  a  sailing  ship,  should  always  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  trough  nearest  the  stern ;  and  in  all  the  seas  and  lakes  of  the 
earth,  the  floating  things  should  be  accumulated  on  the  western  shores,  be- 
cause the  surface  of  the  earth  is  always  turning  to  the  east.  We  know  that 
neither  of  these  suppositions  is  truth.  A  man  on  board  a  moving  ship  can 
throw  any  body  just  as  far  towards  the  bow  as  towards  the  stem ;  although 
in  the  two  cases  the  vek>city,  as  regards  the  earth,  is  so  diflerent. 

Ignorance  of  the  law  of  moral  inertia  led  a  storj-tclling  sailor  to  assert,  as 
a  proof  of  the  speed  of  his  favourite  ship,  that  when  a  man  one  day  fell  from 
the  mast-head,  the  ship  had  passed  from  under  him  before  he  reached  the 
deck:  the  fact,  in  such  a  case,  being,  that  be  must  have  fallen  on  the  same 
part  of  the  deck,  whether  the  ship  were  in  motion  or  at  rest,  because  his 
Dody  had  just  the  motion  or  rest  which  belonged  to  the  ship. 

Another  equally  sapient  man,  reflecting  that  the  earth  turned  round  onco 
in  twenty-four  hours,  proposed  rising  in  a  balloon,  and  waiting  aloft,  until 
the  ooantry  which  he  desired  to  reach  should  be  passing  under  him. 

*'  Motion  naturaUi/  uniform*^    (See  the  Analysis.) 

It  is  only  repeating  that  a  body  can  neither  acquire  motion  nor  lose  motion 
without  a  cause,  to  say  that  free  motion  must  be  uniform. 

The  perfect  uniformity  of  undisturbed  motion  is  proved  by  every  fact 
observed  in  the  universe.  If  any  continued  motion,  as  of  a  planet,  for  in- 
stance, be  found  at  one  time  to  have  certain  relative  velocity  to  some  other 
eontinued  motion,  the  same  relation  is  found  always  to  hold :  or  deviations 
from  perfect  uniformity  are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  disturbing  causes. 
Thus  we  can  foretell  the  exact  time  of  an  eclipse,  a  thousand  years  before 
its  occurrence. 

£[ad  motion  not  been  in  its  nature  uniform,  a  man  could  have  formed  no 
rational  conjecture  or  anticipation  as  to  future  events ;  for  it  is  by  assuming, 
for  instance,  that  the  earth  will  continue  to  turn  uniformly  on  its  axis,  that 
he  speaks  of  to-morrow  and  of  next  week,  &c.,  and  that  he  makes  all  his 
amngements  for  future  emergencies :  and  were  the  coming  day,  or  season, 
or  year,  to  arrive  sooner  or  later  than  such  anticipation,  it  would  throw  such 
confusion  into  all  his  afiairs,  that  the  world  would  soon  be  desolate. 

To  calculate  futurities,  then,  or  to  speak  of  past  events,  is  merely  to  take 
some  great  uniform  motion  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare  all  others ; 
and  then  to  say  of  the  remote  event,  that  it  coincided  or  will  coincide  with 
some  described  state  of  the  standard  motion.  Tho  most  obvious  and  best 
standards  are  the  whirling  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  and  its  great  revolution 
round  the  sun.  The  first  is  rendered  very  sensible  to  man  by  his  alternately 
seeing  and  not  seeing  the  sun,  and  it  is  called  a  day;  the  second  is  marked  by 
the  succession  of  the  seasons,  and  it  is  called  a  year.  The  earth  turns  upon 
its  axis  nearly  365  times  while  it  is  performing  one  circuit  round  the  sun,  and 
thus  divides  the  year  into  so  many  smaller  parts,  and  the  day  is  divided  into 
smaller  parts,  by  the  progress  of  the  earth's  whirling  being  so  distinctly  marked^ 
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in  the  constantly  Tarying  direction  of  the  sun,  u  viewed  from  any  given  spot 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  When  advancing  dviliiation  made  it  of  importance 
for  men  to  be  able  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  very  instant  of  the  earth's 
revolution,  connected  with  any  event,  various  contrivances  were  introduoed 
for  the  purpose;  as, — sun-dials,  where  the  shadow  travels  progressively  round 
the  divided  circle ; — the  uniform  flux  of  water  through  a  prepared  opening ; 
— the  flux  of  sand  in  the  common  hour-glass,  &c.  But  the  ereat  triumphs  of 
modern  ingenuity  are  those  astronomi^  clocks  and  watches,  in  which  the 
counted  equal  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  or  balanoe-wheel,  have  detected 
periodical  inequalities  even  in  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself,  and  have  directed 
attention  to  unsufroected  disturbing  causes,  important  to  be  known. 

It  is  the  natural  uniformity  of  undisturbed  motion  which  causes  any  sum* 
ber  of  bodies  moving  together,  as  the  furniture  of  a  sailine  ship,  to  appear 
among  themselves  as  if  at  rest, — ^no  one  tending  to  pass  before,  or  to  fall 
behind,  or  to  move  to  one  side  of  another.  For  the  same  reason  a  person 
who  is  movinff  with  such  bodies  is  absolutely  insensible  of  hb  uniform  pro- 
gression, and  knows  it  only  by  reasoning  from  such  facts  as  the  changing 
appearances  of  other  objects  around  which  do  not  share  the  motion,  the  rush- 
ing of  the  waves  or  wind,  &o.  When  a  ship  is  becalmed  at  sea,  she  may, 
as  numberless  sad  accidents  have  proved,  be  carried  by  rapid  currents  in  any 
direction,  without  one  of  the  crew  suspecting  that  she  has  motion  at  all ;  and 
if  the  suspicion  do  arise,  the  truth  can  be  come  at  only  by  such  means  as  the 
sounding  line,  where  the  bottom  can  be  reached,  or  careful  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  where  it  cannot.  A  man  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  a  river  or 
tides-way  cannot  say  whether  the  rushing  of  water,  which  he  hears  from 
without,  bo  a  rapid  tide  passing  the  ship  at  anchor,  or  the  effect  of  the  ship's 
advance  in  the  river.  A  man  in  a  balloon  going  80  miles  an  hour,  knows 
not  in  what  direction  he  is  moving,  nor,  indeed,  that  he  is  moving  at  all^  but 
by  observing  the  objects  below. 

This  explains  why  men  are  not  sensible  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself, 
which  they  know,  however,  to  be  turning  round  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  therefore  to  have  its  surface  near  the  equator  moving  with  a  speed 
of  more  than  1,000  feet  per  second ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  a  ship  or  balloon^ 
there  would  be  no  difference  of  sensation  whether  the  speed  were  of  one  mile 
per  hour  or  of  10  or  100,  so  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  there  would  be  none 
whether  it  turned  as  now,  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  or,  like  the  planet 
Jupiter,  once  in  ten.  A  hunter  among  the  hills,  who  during  the  heat  of 
noon,  rests  and  contemplates  around  him  a  sublime  scene  of  solitude  and 
silence,  may  little  think  that  if,  amidst  that  apparent  repose  of  nature,  he 
were  for  a  moment  lifted  up  from  the  earth  and  held  at  rest  above  its  sur- 
face, he  would  see  its  face  of  hill  and  dale  sweeping  past  beneath  him  at 
the  prodigious  rate  of  1^000  miles  an  hour,  on  account  solely  of  the  whirling 
of  the  earth. 

The  fact  that  a  cannon-ball  can  be  shot  just  as  far  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  as  westward,  against 
it,  illustrates  the  truth,  that  whatever  common  motion  objects  may  have,  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  effect  of  a  force  producing  any  new  relative  mo- 
tion among  them.  All  the  motions  seen  on  earth  are  really  only  slight  dif- 
ferences among  the  common  motions:  as  in  a  fleet  of  sailing  ships,  the 
apparent  changes  of  place  amons  them  are  in  reality  only  slight  alterationa 
of  speed  or  direction,  in  their  individual  courses. 

A  man  continuing  to  throw  upwards  a  ball  or  orange,  or  several  of  them 
at  once,  and  to  catch  and  return  them  alternately,  uses  no  difference  of  art 
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-as  regards  them,  whether  he  be  standing  on  the  earth  and  whirling  with  it,  or 
on  a  sailing  ship's  deck,  or  in  a  moving  carriage,  or  on  a  galloping  horse's 
back.  He  and  the  oranges  have  always  the  same  forward  common  motion. 
And  when  a  man,  standing  on  a  galloping  horse,  leaps  through  a  hoop  held 
aeroas  his  course,  he  docs  not  leap  forward — for  this  would  throw  him  over 
the  horse's  ears — but  merely  jumps  up,  and  allows  his  moral  inertia  to  carry 
him  through. 

The  reason  why  a  lofty  spire  or  obelisk  stands  more  securely  on  the  earth, 
than  even  a  short  pillar  stands  on  the  bottom  of  a  moving  wagon,  is,  not  that 
the  earth  is  more  at  rest  than  the  wagon,  but  that  its  motion  is  uniform. — 
Were  the  present  rotation  of  our  globe  to  be  arrested  but  for  a  moment, 
imperial  London,  with  its  thousand  spires  and  turrets,  would,  by  the  moral 
inertia,  be  swept  from  its  valley  towards  the  eastern  ocean,  just  as  loose 
snow  is  swept  away  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

"  Force  t$  required  to  bend  motion  J' 

If  a  body  moving  freely  cannot  vary  its  velocity  without  a  cause,  neither 
can  it  vary  its  course  without  a  cause;  and  free  motion^  therefore,  is 
straight  as  well  as  umform. 

A  ball  shot  directly  up  or  down  gives  men  their  simplest  idea  of  straight 
motion. 

A  bullet  or  arrow,  projected  horizontally,  is  gradually  drawn  downwards 
by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  but  it  deviates  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left 

William  Tell,  trusting  to  the  natural  straightncss  of  motion,  obeyed  the 
tyrant's  order,  and  shot  an  applo  placed  on  his  child's  head. 

And  the  right  eye  of  Philip  of  Macedon  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  an  arrow  which  brought  a  label  on  it,  telling  its  destination. 

Kiflemen  shooting  at  a  target,  hit  the  very  spot  they  choose  to  aim  at. 

A  stone  in  a  sling,  the  moment  it  is  set  at  liberty,  darts  off  as  straightly  as 
an  arrow  from  the  bow-string  or  a  bullet  from  a  gun-barrel,  and  it  is  only 
becaose  the  point  of  its  circle,  from  which  it  should  depart,  cannot  in  prac- 
tice be  accurately  determined,  that  the  same  sure  aim  cannot  be  taken  with  it. 

A  body  moving  in  a  circle,  then,  or  curve,  is  constrained  to  do  what  is 
contrary  to  its  inertia.  A  person,  on  first  approaching  this  subject,  might 
suppose  that  a  body,  which  for  a  time  has  been  constrained  to  move  in  a 
circle,  should  naturally  continue  to  do  so  when  set  at  liberty.  But  on 
reflecting  that  a  circle  is  as  if  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  straight 
lines,  ana  that  the  body  moving  in  it  has  its  motion  bent  at  every  step  of  the 
progress,  the  reason  is  seen  why  constant  force  becomes  necessary  to  keep 
It  there,  and  force  just  equal  to  the  ii^ertia  with  which 
the  body  tends,  at  every  point  of  the  circle,  rather  to  Fig.  2. 

pursue  the  straight  line,  called  a  tangent,  of  which  that 
point,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  is  the  commencement,  than  the 
circle  itself.  The  force  required  to  keep  the  body  in  the 
bent  course,  is  called  centripetal  or  centre-seeking  force ; 
while  the  inertia  of  the  body  tending  outwards,  that  is, 
to  move  in  a  straight  line  rather  than  in  a  curve,  is  called 
the  centrifugal  or  centre-flying  force;  and  the  term  cen- 
tral forces  is  applied  to  both. 

A  sling-cord  is  always  tight  while  the  stone  is  whirling :  and  its  tension  is 
of  course  the  measure  both  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force.   A  means, 
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then,  of  measuring  the  tension  of  a  sling-cord  wonld  ezperimentallj  demon- 
strate the  amount  of  centrifugal  force ;  and  such  a  means  we  possess  in  the 
contrivance  called  the  ''  whirling  table/'  upon  which  a  leading  sling,  or  any 
mass  with  a  string  attached  to  it,  may  be  placed  to  roYolve,  at  any  desired 
distance  from  the  centre,  and  with  any  desired  velocity,  while  the  string 
passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  centre,  is  made  to  lift  weights  proportioned  to 
the  outward  dragging  of  the  revolving  mass.  By  this  apparatus  it  is  found, 
as  would  be  expected,  that  centrifugal  force — in  other  words,  the  force  with 
which  the  inertia  of  moving  matter  resists  the  bending  of  its  course  fit>m 
straight  to  circular,  is  proportioned,  first,  to  the  quantity  of  matter  moved — 
every  separate  particle  having  its  own  inertia ;  second,  to  the  sise  of  the 
circle  or  orbit  described  in  the  same  time — a  body  moving  in  a  circle  of 
double  diameter  for  instance,  having  to  be  forced  inwards  from  the  tangent, 
at  every  departure,  twice  as  far  in  a* given  time;  third,  that  with  a  double 
revolution  in  the  same  time,  the  centrifugal  force  is  not  double  but  quadruple 
(a  corresponding  proportion  existing  for  other  velocities,)  because,  not  only 
are  there  twice  as  many  bendings  or  angular  departures  from  the  tangent  for 
the  two  circles  as  for  one,  requiring,  as  may  be  said,  twice  as  many  tugs  or 
impulses  of  the  centripetal  force,  but  every  impulse  must  be  made  with 
double  energy,  for  it  has  to  drive  the  mass  inwards  through  the  required  dis- 
tance in  half  the  time ;  and  twice  as  many  impulses,  every  one  being  twice 
as  strong,  make  a  quadruple  amount  of  force  on  the  whole ;  fourthly  and 
lastly,  it  is  found,  agreeing  with  the  relation  between  inertia  and  terrestrial 
gravity  described  at  page  48,  that  a  body  revolving,  for  instance,  in  a  circle 
of  four  feet  diameter,  that  it  may  have  centrifugal  force  just  equal  to  its 
weight,  requires  to  complete  its  revolution  in  one  second  and  a  half  of  time. 
This  and  similar  facts  will  bo  more  particularly  considered  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  This  analysis  of  central 
forces  will  suffice  to  excite  in  the  student  a  due  interest  touching  the  kindred 
phenomena  now  to  be  desceibed. 

Bodies  laid  on  a  whirling  horizontal  wheel,  are  readly  thrown  ofT. 

In  a  corn-mill,  the  grain,  after  being  admitted  between  the  stones  through 
an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone,  is  then  kept  turning  round 
between  them,  and  is,  by  its  centrifugal  force,  always  tending  and  travelling 
outwards  until  it  escapes  as  flour  from  the  circumference. 

A  man,  if  he  lie  down  on  a  turning  millstone  with  his  head  noar  the  edge, 
falls  asleep,  or  dies  of  apoplexy,  from  the  new  pressure  of  blood  on  the 
brain. 

A  wet  mop,  or  bottlo-brush,  made  to  turn  quickly  on  its  handle  as  an  axis, 
throws  the  water  off  in  all  directions,  and  soon  dries  itself. 

8hcep,  in  wet  weather,  thus  discharge  the  water  from  their  fleeo^s,  by  a 
semi-rotatory  shake  of  the  skin.  Water-dogs,  on  coming  to  land,  dry  them- 
selves by  the  same  action. 

A  tumbler  of  water  placed  in  a  sling,  may  be  made  to  vibrate  like  a  pen* 
dulum  with  gradually  increasing  oscillation,  and  at  last  to  describe  the  whole 
circle,  and  continue  revolving  about  the  hand,  without  spilling  a  drop : — the 
water,  by  its  inertia  of  straightness,  or  centrifugal  force,  tending  more  away 
from  the  centre  of  motion  towards  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  even  when  that 
is  upporinost,  than  towards  the  earth  by  gravity. 

As  solid  bodies  laid  on  a  whirling  table  are  thrown  off,  so  water  in  a  ves- 
sel caused  to  spin  round  in  any  way,  as  on  the  centre  of  a  horizontal  wheel, 
instead  of  lying  at  the  bottom,  is  raised  up  all  round,  against  the  sidea  of 
t|M  vessel. 
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Witer,  ponrcd  obliquely  into  a  funnel,  runs  round  tbo  interior  of  it,  and 
of^en  leaves  an  open  passage  of  air  all  the  way  down  through  it,  as  if  there 
were  merely  a  lining  of  water  to  the  funnel.  The  centrifugal  force  of  the 
turning  water  is  a  chief  reason  of  this  phenomenon  : — another  reason  will 
be  considered  farther  on,  under  the  head  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Great  whirlpools  at  sea,  and  smaller  ones,  or  eddies  in  rivers,  occur  when- 
ever a  current  is  obliged  suddenly  to  bend,  as  in  rounding  a  point  of  land  or 
a  rock,  or  in  meeting  and  mingling  with  a  contrary  current.  The  water,  by 
tendiDff  to  continue  its  straight  motion,  falls  in  behind  the  obstruction,  re- 
luctantly as  it  were,  and  leaves  there  a  pit  surrounded  by  a  liquid  revolving 
ridge.  Charybdis,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great  whirlpool  off  the 
Norwegian  coast,  are  noted  examples. 

It  is  owing  to  the  centrifugal  force  in  any  bending  part  of  a  stream  of 
water,  that  is  to  say,  the  tendency  away  from  the  centre  of  the  curvature, 
that  when  a  bend  has  once  commenced,  it  increases,  and  is  soon  followed  by 
others,  until  that  complete  serpentine  winding  is  produced,  which  charac- 
terizes most  rivers  in  their  course  across  extended  plains.  The  water  being 
thrown  by  any  cause  to  the  left  side,  for  instance,  wears  that  into  a  curve  or 
elbow,  and,  by  its  centrifugal  force,  acts  constantly  on  the  outside  of  the  bend, 
until  rock  or  higher  land  resists  the  gradual  progress ;  from  this  limit  being 
thrown  back  a^in,  it  wears  a  similar  bend  to  the  right  hand,  and  after  that, 
another  to  the  left,  and  so  on. 

Carriages  are  often  overturned  in  quickly  rounding  comers.  The  inertia 
carries  the  body  of  the  vehicle  in  the  former  direction,  while  the  wheels  are 
suddenly  pulled  round  by  the  horses  into  a  new  one.  A  loaded  stage-coach 
running  south,  and  turning  suddenly  to  the  east  or  west,  strews  its  passen- 
gers on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  Where  a  sharp  turning  in  a  carriage-road 
is  unavoidable,  the  road  towards  the  outside  of  the  bend  should  always  be 
made  higher  than  at  the  inside,  to  prevent  such  accidents. 

A  man  or  a  horse  turning  a  comer  at  speed,  leans  much  inwards,  or  to- 
wards the  comer,  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  force,  that  would  throw  him 
away  from  it. 

In  skating  with  great  velocity,  this  leaning  inwards  at  the  tumings  be- 
comes verv  remarkable,  and  gives  occasion  to  the  fine  variety  of  attitudes 
displayed  iy  the  expert ;  and  if  a  skater,  in  ranning,  finds  his  body  inclined 
to  one  side  and  in  danger  of  falling,  he  merely  makes  his  skate  describe  a 
slight  curve  towards  that  side,  when  the  tendency  of  his  body  to  move 
straightly,  or  its  centrifugal  force,  refusing  to  follow  in  the  curve,  allows  the 
foot  to  push  itself  again  under  the  body,  and  to  restore  the  perpendicularity. 
Skating  becomes  to  the  intelligent  man  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  sensitive 
or  bodily  treat,  from  its  exemplifying  so  pleasindy  the  laws  of  motion. 

The  huit  example  explains,  also,  why  a  hoop  rolled  along  the  ground  goes 
so  long  without  falling :  if  it  incline  to  one  side,  threatening  to  fall,  by  that 
very  circumstance,  the  part  touching  the  ground  is  made  to  bend  its  course 
to  that  side,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  skater  who  turns  his  foot,  the  sup- 
porting base  is  again  forced  directly  under  the  mass  of  the  body. 

A  coin  dropped  on  the  table  or  floor  often  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon. 
It  is  said  to  mn  and  hide  itself  in  the  comer.  Just  before  falling,  if  not 
obetmoted,  it  describes  several  tums  of  a  decreasing  spiral,  the  minute  ex- 
amination of  which  is  a  pleasing  mathematical  exercise. 

The  reason  also  why  a  spinning  top  stands,  will  be  understood  here. 
While  the  topis  quite  upricht,  the  extremity  of  its  peg,  being  directly  under 
its  centre,  supports  it  stead^,  and  although  turning  so  rapidly,  and  with  much 
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friction,  has  no  tendency  to  move  from  the  place  :  but  if  the  top  incline  at 
all,  the  edge  or  side  of  the  peg,  instead  of  its  very  pointy  is  in  contact  with 
the  floor,  and  the  peg  then  becoming  as  a  turning  little  roller,  advanoes 
quickly,  and  describes  a  curve  somewhat  as  a  skater's  foot  does,  until  it 
come  directly  under  the  body  of  the  top  as  before.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
very  fact  of  the  top  inclining,  causes  the  point  to  shift  its  place,  and  to  oon« 
tinue  moving  until  it  comes  again  directly  under  the  centre  of  the  top.  It  is 
remarkable  that  even  in  philosophical  treatises  of  authority  the  standing  of 
a  top  is  still  vaguely  attributed  to  centrifugal  force.  And  some  persons  bo* 
lieve  that  a  top  spinning  in  a  weighing  scale,  would  be  found  lighter  than 
when  at  rest ;  and  others  most  erroneously  hold  that  the  centrifugal  foroe  of 
the  whirling,  which  of  course  acts  directly  away  from  the  axis,  and  quite 
equally  in  all  directions,  yet  becomes,  when  the  tog  inclines,  greater  upwards 
than  downwards,  so  as  to  counteract  the  gravity' of  the  top.  The  way  ia 
which  centrifugal  force  really  helps  to  maintain  the  spinning  of  a  top  is, 
that  when  the  body  inclines  or  begins  to  fall  in  one  direction,  its  motion  in 
that  direction  continues  until  the  point  describing  its  curve,  like  the  foot  of 
a  skater,  has  forced  itself  under  the  body  again. 

By  reason  of  centrifugal  force  also,  it  is  easier  to  do  feats  of  horsemanship 
in  a  small  ring  as  at  our  theatres,  than  if  the  animal  were  running  on  a  straight 
road.  We  siee  the  man  and  the  horse  always  inclining  inwards,  to  counter- 
act centrifugal  force,  and  if  the  rider  tend  to  fall  inwards,  he  has  merely  to 
quicken  the  pace ;  if  to  fiiU  outwards^  he  has  to  slacken  it^  and  all  is  right 
again. 

If  a  pair  of  common  fire-tongs,  suspended  by  a  cord  from  the  top,  be 
made  to  turn  by  the  twisting  or  untwisting  of  the  cord,  the  legs  will  separate 
from  each  other  with  force  dependent  on  the  speed  of  rotation,  and  will 
again  collapse  when  the  turning  ceases.  Mr.  Watt  adapted  this  fact  most 
ingeniously  to  the  regulation  of  the  speed  of  his  steam-engine.  His  steam- 
governor  may  in  truth  be  described  as  a  pair  of  tongs  with  heavy  balls  at 
the  ends,  to  make  their  opening  more  energetic,  attached  to  some  tumins 
part  of  the  machine.  If  the  engine  move  with  more  than  the  assigned  speed 
the  balls  open  or  fly  asunder  beyond  their  middle  station,  and  by  a  simple 
centrivance  are  then  made  to  act  on  a  valve  which  contracts  the  steam  tube  ; 
on  the  contrary,  with  too  slow  a  motion,  they  collapse  and  open  the  valve. 

A  half-formed  vessel  of  soft  clay,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  potter's 
table,  —  which  is  made  to  whirl  and  is  called  his  wheel,— opens  out  or 
widens  merely  by  the  force  of  its  sides  and  thus  assists  the  worker  in  giving 
its  form. 

A  ball  of  soft  clay,  with  a  spindle  fixed  through  its  centre,  if  made  to  turn 
quickly,  soon  ceases  to  be  a  perfect  ball.  It  bulges  out  in  the  middle, 
where  the  centrifugal  force  is  great;  and  becomes  flattened  towards  the  endS| 
or  where  the  spindle  issues. 

This  change  of  form  is  exactly  what  has  happened  to  the  ball  of  oar 
earth.  It  has  bulged  out  seventeen  miles  at  the  equator,  in  consequence  of 
its  daily  rotation,  and  is  flattened  at  the  poles  in  a  corresponding  degree.^" 
A  mass  of  lead  that  weighs  one  thousand  pounds  at  our  pole,  weighs  about 
five  pounds  less  at  the  equator,  by  reason  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

In  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  of  which  the  rotation  is  much  quicker 
than  of  our  earth,  the  middle  or  equator  bulges  out  still  more— -even  so  as 
to  offend  an  eye  which  expects  a  perfect  sphere. 

If  the  rotation  of  our  earth  were  seventeen  times  faster  than  it  is,  the 
bodies  or  matter  at  the  equator  would  have  centrifugal  force  equal  to  their 
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grtTity,  and  a  little  more  velocity  would  cause  tbem  to  fl  j  off  altogether,  or 
to  rise  and  form  a  ring  round  the  earth  like  that  which  surrounds  Saturn. 
Saturn's  double  ring  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  this  way,  and  is  now 
supported  ohieflj  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  parts.  Were  it  to  crumble 
to  pieces,  the  pieces  might  still  revolve,  as  so  many  little  satellites.  His 
true  satellites  are  only  more  distant  masses  sustained  in  the  same  manner. 
And  our  earth  and  the  other  primary  planets  have  the  same  relation  to  the 
sun  that  these  satellites  have  to  Saturn — all  being  sustained  by  an  admira- 
ble balance  between  centrifugal  force  and  gravity. 

*'  The  quantiti/  of  motion  in  a  hotly  measured,  hy  the  velocity  and  quantity 

of  matter*' 

If  a  fdngle  atom  of  matter  were  moving  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per  second 
it  would  have  a  definite  quantity  of  motion  expressed  by  these  words ;  and 
if  it  were  moving  ten  feet  per  second,  it  would  have  ten  times  the  quantity. 
Again,  in  a  mass  consisting  of  many  atoms,  the  quantity  of  motion  would  bo 
stul  as  much  greater  as  there  were  more  atoms  in  it  than  one. 

By  experiment  it  is  found,  that  if  a  ball  of  soft  clay  of  one  pound,  sus- 
pended by  a  cord  as  a  pendulum,  be  allowed  to  fall,  with  a  velocity  of  ten  feet 
per  second,  against  a  ball  of  nine  pounds  suspended  in  the  same  way,  but  at 
rest,  the  two,  afler  contact,  will  start  together  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per 
second,  the  original  quantity  of  motion  being  theu  diffused  through  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  matter,  and  therefore  exhibiting  only  one-tenth  of  the  velocity. 

A  cannon  ball  of  a  thousand  ounces,  moving  one  foot  per  second,  has  thus 
the  same  quantity  of  motion  in  it  as  a  musket-ball  of  one  ounce,  leaving  the 
gun-barrel  with  a  velocity  of  a  thousand  feet  in  the  second. 

"  The  quantity  of  motion  in  ahoJy  is  the  measure  of  the  force  ichichprO" 

duced  it,*' 

The  experiment  of  the  balls  of  clay  mentioned  above  furnishes  one  instance 
of  this  truth.  Again,  a  body  falling  for  ten  seconds,  acauires  ten  times  as 
much  velocity  as  by  falling  for  one  second ;  its  motion  tous  measuring  the 
force  of  gravity  which  has  been  exerted  upon  it. 

When  a  large  body  or  mass  of  many  atoms  falls,  it  of  course  has  as  much 
more  motion  than  a  smaller  body,  as  there  are  more  atoms  in  it  than  in  the 
smaller ;  but  as  gravity  acts  equally  on  every  atom,  the  force  causing  either 
body  to  fall  is  still  exactly  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  motion  in  it. 

A  large  body  or  mass  of  many  atoms  falls,  where  there  is  no  impediment, 
irith  the  same  velocity  as  a  smaller  body  or  a  single  atom  ;  for  gravity  pulls 
equally  at  each  atom,  and  must  overcome  its  inertia  equally,  whether  it  bo 
alone  or  with  others. 

This  remark  contradicts  the  popular  opinion,  that  a  large  and  heavy  body 
should  fall  to  the  earth  much  faster  than  a  small  and  light  one ;  an  opinion 
which  has  arisen  from  our  constantly  seeing  such  contrasts,  as  the  rapid  fall 
of  a  gold  coin,  and  the  slow  descent  of  a  feather.  The  true  cause  of  the 
eontrast  is,  that  the  atoms  of  the  feather  are  much  spread  out,  so  as  to  be 
more  resisted  by  the  air  than  those  of  the  gold.  If  the  two  be  let  fall  toge- 
ther in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  extracted — as  in  the  common 
air-pump  experiment,  they  arrive  at  the  bottom  in  exactly  the  same  time ; 
and  even  in  the  air,  if  the  coin  be  hammered  out  into  gold  leaf,  it  will  fall 
still  more  slowly  than  the  feather;  One  brick  dropp^  from  a  height,  be- 
eanse  its  motion  is  not  mudi  affeeted  by  tiie  air,  reaches  the  earth  very  nearly 
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as  soon  as  ten  bricks  let  fall  near  it^  whether  they  be  conneoted  or  separata 
— as  a  single  horse  may  reach  the  goal  as  soon  as  ten  horses  galloping  abreast 

A  man's  force  will  move  a  small  skiff  quickly^  a  loaded  barge  very  slowlyi 
and  a  large  ship  in  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  In  each  casej  however, 
the  Quantity  of  motion  may  be  the  samCi  and  a  true  measure  of  the  force 
which  produced  it. 

A  ball  of  one  pound  weight,  impelled  by  a  given  force,  moves  twice  as  fast 
as  a  ball  of  two  pound  impelled  with  the  same ;  yet,  although  the  velocities 
are  different,  the  quantities  of  motion,  as  ascertained  by  the  rule  already 
given;  are  equal;  and  indicate  an  equality  of  producing  force. 

"  The  qitantify  of  motion  in  a  hodg  is  the  tneqmre  also  of  the  force  or  mo* 
mentum  which  it  can  exhibit  again.**     (See  the  Analysis  42.) 

Bodies,  owing  to  their  inertia,  may  be  regarded  as  passive  reservoirs  of 
force  or  motion,  always  ready  to  return  as  much  as  they  have  received.  Jt/o- 
inentum  is  the  name  given  to  the  motion  in  a  body ;  with  reference  to  the 
production  by  it  of  new  motions  or  the  overcoming  of  resistances;  aixd  b  but 
another  term  for  the  quantity  of  motion. 

A  cannon  ball,  according  to  the  quantity  of  motion  in  it,  may  have  only 
the  force  or  momentum  that  will  bruise  a  plank,  or  it  may  have  enough  to 
penetrate  a  tree,  or  even  to  shoot  its  rapid  way  through  a  block  of  the  hwlest 
stone. 

A  block  of  wood,  floating  against  a  man's  leg  with  moderate  yelocityi 
would  be  little  felt ;  but  a  loaded  barcc,  coming  at  the  same  rate,  and  press- 
ing it  against  the  quay,  might  break  tne  bones ;  a  large  ship,  again,  although 
moving  no  faster,  would  crush  his  body  against  any  fixed  obstacle ;  and  an 
island  of  ice,  opposed  in  its  approach  to  another,  oven  by  a  first-rate  man-of- 
war,  would  destroy  it,  as  meeting  barges  destroy  a  fioating  egg-shell. 

A  hail-stone  falling,  strikes  rudely ;  a  stone  rolled  from  a  height,  as  of  old, 
by  the  besieged  against  besiegers,  may  carry  death  with  it  to  many ;  an 
avalanche,  breaking  from  its  hold  on  a  mountain  steep,  may  sweep  away  a 
village. 

To  meeting  bodies,  the  shock  is  the  same,  whether  the  motion  be  shared  be* 
tween  them  or  be  all  in  one. 

If  a  running  man  come  against  a  man  who  is  standing,  both  receive  a  cer* 
tain  shock.  If  both  be  running  at  the  same  rate  in  opposite  directions,  the 
shock  is  doubled.  In  some  such  cases,,  as  where  swift  skaters  have  met,  the 
shock  has  proved  fatal. 

The  meeting  fists  of  boxers  not  unfrequently  dislocate  or  break  bones. 

A  man's  skull  is  fractured  as  certainly  by  its  being  dashed  against  a  tree 
or  beam,  while  he  is  on  a  galloping  horse,  as  by  a  blow  of  a  similar  beam 
coming  upon  him  with  the  velocity  of  the  horse. 

When  two  ships  in  opposite  courses  meet  at  sea,  although  each  may  be 
sailing  at  a  moderate  rate,  the  destruction  is  often  as  complete  to  both  as  if 
with  a  double  velocity  they  had  struck  on  a  rock.  Many  melancholy  in^ 
stances  of  this  kind  are  on  record.  In  the  darkness  of  night  a  large  ship  baa 
met  one  smaller  and  weaker,  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  have  followed 
the  shock  of  the  encounter,  the  scream  of  the  surprised  victims,  and  the  hor- 
rible silence  when  the  waves  had  again  closed  over  them  and  their  vessel  for 
ever. — In  November,  1825,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Comet  steamboat 
was  thus  destroyed;  and  carried  to  the  bottom  with  her  about  seventy  passen* 
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gen,  ioto  whose  ears  the  drovming  water  rushed  before  the  sounds  of  ar* 
rested  music  and  joy  had  died  awaj. 

*^  Direction  of  the  force  or  forces  producing  motion," 

When  only  one  force  acts  on  a  body,  the  body  obeys  in  the  exact  direction 
of  the  force. 

A  ball  floating  in  water,  or  lying  on  smooth  ice,  is  driven  exactly  south 
by  a  wind  blowing  to  the  south.  A  bullet  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannoUi 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cannon — which  iS;  as  the  force  impels  it. 

When  two  or  more  forces,  not  in  the  same  direction,  act  upon  a  body  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  cannot  move  two  ways  at  once,  it  holds  a  middle  course 
between  the  directbns.  This  course  is  called  the  resulting  direction^  viz., 
resulting  from  the  composition  of  the  forces. 

A  ball  or  ship  moving  south  by  a  direct  wind,  may,  at  the  same  time,  be 
carried  east,  just  as  fast,  by  a  tide  or  current  moving  east;  every  instant^ 
therefore,  it  will  so  a  little  south  and  a  little  cast^  and  really  will  describe  a 
middle  line  pointing  south-east. 

These  particulars  may  be  well  represented  on  paper,  as  by  fig.  3 :  where 
h  is  the  original  place  of  the  ball  or  ship,  e  the  east,  «  the 
south,  and  6  a  the  middle  line  pointing  to  the  south-east,  Fig.  3. 

and  showing  the  true  course  of  the  vessel.  This  figure  is 
ealled  the  parallelogram  of  forces  j  and  is  an  important  help 
to  the  understanding  of  many  facts  in  natural  philosophy. 
The  minute  investigation  of  the  subject  belongs  to  the 
science  of  mecuures,  or  technical  mathematics ;  but  the 
general  troths  are  quite  intelligible  to  oommon  sensC;  or 
the  mathematics  of  common  experience. 

When  two  forces  act  upon  a  body,  like  the  wind  and 
tide  in  the  last  example,  the  result  is  the  same,  whether  they  act  together  or 
one  after  the  other.  For  instance,  if  the  wind  drive  a  vessel  one  mile  south, 
as  from  b  to  s,  fig.  3,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  tide  drive  it  one  mile 
east,  as  s  to  a,  the  vessel  will  be  in  the  same  place  at  last,  viz.,  at  a,  as  if  she 
bad  been  driven  at  once  south>east,  in  the  Hoe  b  a,  by  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  two.  Therefore;  by  drawing  the  lines  b  s  and  6  e  to  represent 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  two  causes  of  motion,  and  by  then  adding  one 
of  them,  or  an  equivalent,  to  the  end  of  the  other,  as  s  a  to  b  Sf  or  e  a  to 
b  e,  the  square  or  parallelogram  is  sketched,  of  which  the  middle  line  or 
diagoncUf  as  it  is  called,  shows  the  resultant  of  the  foroeS;  and  the  true 
course  of  the  body  obeying  them. 

What  16  thus  true  of  the  effect  of  continued  forces  like  wind  and  tide  is 
true  also  of  momentary  impulses,  like  the  blows  of  clubs  simultaneously 
striking  a  ball,  or  of  two  billiard-balls  striking  a  third. 

When  the  forces  exactly  cross  each  other^  and  are  equal;  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  ship  above  supposed,  the  figure  becomes  a  square,  at  ^g,  8 ;  bat  if  one 
of  the  forces  be  greater  than  the  other,  the  figure  becomes  oblong,  as  at  fig. 
4;  if  the  forces  cross  obliquely,  the  figure  becomes  as  at  fig.  5 ;  aud  if  they 
cross  in  an  opposing  direction,  it  will  be  as  at  fig.  6.  la  all  the  cases, 
however^  the  diagonal  still  shows  the  result.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  line 
may  be  the  diagonal  of  many  figures,  as  seen  in  5  a  at  ^s,  7 ;  and  thereforCi 
that  very  different  degrees  and  directions  of  combined  forces  may  produce 
the  same  result. 

Forces  crossing  each  other  so  obliquely  as  to  be  represented  by  lines  drawn 
in  almost  opposite  directions,  would  form  a  parallelogram  having  scarcely 
any  breadth,  that  is  to  say,  the  diagonal  would  approach  to  nothing ;  showing 
thus,  that  opposing  forces  neutralize  or  destroy  each  other.  In  fig.  6,  by 
reason  of  this  crossing,  the  resultant  is  less  than  either  of  the  constituents. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  when  forces  cross  so  acutely  as  to  advance  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  resultant  is  longer  than  either,  as  seen  in  fig.  5. 
jForoes  directly  opposed,  or  entirely  agreeing  in  directioUi  give  as  their  re- 
sultant their  difference  or  their  sum. 

Forces  crossing  each  other  directly,  or  at  right  angles,  as  is  true  of  the 
exactly  eastward  force  h  e,  and  the  exactly  southward  force  b  s,  in  figures  3 
and  4,— do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  neutralize  or  alter  each  other,  for  the 
body,  when  arrived  at  a,  is  just  as  far  east  as  it  would  be  at  e,  and  as  far 
south  as  it  would  be  at  s.  This  explains  why  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  directly  crossing  centri* 
petal  force  of  gravity  which  keeps  them  at  their  due  distances  from  the  san. 
lo  all  cases  where  the  two  crossiag  forces  are  equal,  with  whatever  ob» 
liquity  they  cross,  the  resulting  direction  must  be  midway  between  them.— 
Thus  a  boat  impelled  by  oars,  goes  straight,  although  the  direction  in  which 
the  oar  acts  is  constantly  changing ;  because  the  changing  obliquity  of  the 
force  is  always  the  same  on  both  sides. — This  explains  also  why  a  bird  fly- 
ing, or  a  man  swimming,  holds  a  perfectly  straight  course,  although  in  both 
eases  the  direction  of  the  impelling  forces  is  constantly  varying. — ^And  it 
explains  why  a  body  suspended,  as  a  plummet,  or  falling  to  the  earth  as  an 
apple  does  from  a  tree,  is  always  in  a  line  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth : 
for,  while  the  part  of  the  earth  immediately  under  the  body  is  pulling  it 

straight  down  to  the  centre,  the  action  of  parts  on  any  one 
side  of  the  perpendicular  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the 
action  of  corresponding  parts  on  the  opposite  side;  and  the 
perpendicular  is  still  the  diagonal  or  middle  line  of  every 
pair  of  attracting  parts.  In  fig.  8  6  a  represents  the  common 
diagonal.  In  speaking  of  the  attraction  of  our  earth,  there- 
fore, which  really  is  the  united  attraction  of  all  the  individual 
atoms,  we  may  always  consider  it  as  a  single  force  acting  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth. 
When  a  body  is  carried  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  weight  becomes 
less,  because  the  matter  then  above  it  is  drawing  it  up,  instead  of  down,  as 
before.  A  descent  of  a  few  hundred  feet  makes  a  sensible  difference,  and 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  if  man  could  reach  it,  he  would  find  things  to 
have  no  weight  at  all ;  and  there  would  be  neither  up  nor  down,  because 
bodies  would  be  attracted  equally  in  all  directions. 

When  more  than  two  forces  act  on  a  body,  the  resulting  direction  may  be 
found,  first  of  two,  and  then  of  the  last  resultant  with  each  of  the  others 
successively : — or  the  forces  may  be  represented  on  paper  by  lines  tacked 
together,  of  which  one  denotes  the  strength  and  direction  of  each :  the  ex- 
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Fig.  9. 


tremitj  of  tbe  last  liDe  will  mark  the  place  of  the  body  after  beiD^  acted 
npoD  by  the  combined  forces.  A  sailor;  to  know  the  tme  place  of  his  ship 
and  tbe  course  which  she  has  steered,  considers,  first,  the  forward  progress 
as  found  by  the  log,  then  the  leeway  or  sideward  motion  produced  by  a 
cross  wind,  and  then  the  effect  of  any  tide  or  current  in  which  he  may  be 
failing. 

Re$olution  of  Forcei  is  a  phrase  pointing  to  another  important  use  of  such 
parallelograms  or  figures  as  have  just  been  described,  viz.,  the  enabling  us 
when  force  or  motion  is  given,  to  find  the  forces  or  motions  in  any  other 
directions  of  which  it  may  be  the  resultant,  and  those  into  which  it  may 
itself  be  resohed. 

Thus,  if  a  line  &  a  (in  any  of  the  preceding  figures  4,  5,  6,  &c.)  represent 
a  foroe  or  motion,  and  the  line  b  s  represent  one  of  two  elements  composing 
it,  we  have  but  to  complete  the  parallelogram  b  sa  e  to  obtain  the  other 
line,  b  e  representing  the  only  other  force  or  motion  which,  combined  with 
the  first  element,  can  produce  the  given  resultant — If  a  ship  pass  from  b  to 
a  (fig.  5)  while  sailing  through  the  water  eastward,  a  distance  expressed  by 
h  e,  she  must  at  the  same  time  have  been  carried  by  a  tide  current  to  the 
distance  and  in  the  direction  marked  by  the  line  b  f. 

Again,  if  a  line  be  given  representing  a  single 
force  or  motion,  as  5  a,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  know 
how  much  there  is  in  this  capable  of  acting  in  another 
direction,  as  b  d;  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  a  line  in 
the  direction,  as  6  cf,  from  the  commencement  of  b  a, 
and  to  cut  such  line  by  another  drawn  directly  upon 
it — or  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  the  term  is,  from  the 
other  end  (Aba:  the  length  otb  d^so  out  off,  viz,, 
h  f,  shows  the  proportion  required. 

It  is  ihns  that  a  sailor  who  knows  how  far  he  has 
niled  in  any  oblique  direction  finds  out  how  much 
he  has  gone  north  and  east  or  south  and  west ;  in 
other  words,  finds  out  the  difference  in  latitude  and  longitude  between  his 
present  place  and  a  former  one.     In  the  above  figure,  b  a  may  represent  the 
course  and  distance  sailed,  b  s  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  b  e  the  differ* 
enoe  of  longitude. 

Thus  again,  if  a  ball  b  strike  a  table  a  c, 
with  velo^ty  and  direction,  both  represented 
by  the  line  b  cf  and  if  the  ball  be  supposed 
afterwards  with  the  same  velocity  to  approach 
the  table  in  the  oblique  direction  e  c,  it  will 
then  strike  with  as  much  less  foroe  than  before, 
as  the  line  e  a  is  shorter  than  e  c.  For  e  a  is 
fcjmd,  according  to  the  rule  for  decomposing  a 
ftne,  given  above ;  and,  to  common  sense,  it 
is  obvious,  that  if  the  whole  velocity  of  the 
ball  be  represented  by  e  c,  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mation towards  the  table,  or  merely  downward 

vdoeity,  and  therefore  the  downward  force  is  marked  by  the  line  e  a.    The 
body  only /aUi  through  the  distance  e  a  while  movint/  all  the  way  from  e  to  c. 

Figure  10,  explains  the  important  cases  of  the  force  of  wind  upon  ships' 

lis,  windmill  vanes,  &o. ;  and  the  force  of  water  upon  float-board^,  water- 


Fig.  10. 


rheelsi  Ac. ;  showing  that  the  moving  mass  exerts  foroe  upon  a  surface^ 
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not  in  proportion  to  the  speed  with  which  it  may  be  passing  along  or 
near  the  surface,  but  to  the  rate  of  perpendicular  approximation.  It  explains 
also,  why  the  slanting  blow  of  a  club  or  ball  is  so  slight^  compared  with  the 
direct  blow. 

*'  Tlie  two  great  forces  of  Nature  are  Attraction  and  Repulsion."     (Read 

the  Analysis.) 

A  person,  on  first  approaching  this  subject,  is  far  from  supposing  that  the 
beautiful  and  almost  endless  variety  of  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  universe 
around,  all  are  referrable  to  the  two  principles,  attraction  and  repuUton^  ex- 
amined in  the  first  section  : — but  such  is  the  truth. — It  will  first  be  shown 
here,  how  the  great  classes  of  accelerated,  retarded^  and  bent  motions  arise 
from  them. 

Attraction. — Until  Newton  said,  that  what  we  call  weight  of  bodies  is 
merely  an  instance  of  that  universal  attraction  of  matter  which  diminishes 
with  increasing  distance,  it  was  never  suspected  that  weight  was  less,  high 
up  in  the  air  than  on  the  ground  ;  or  on  a  lofty  mountain  than  on  the  sea- 
shore. But  this  we  now  know  to  be  the  case.  However,  in  studying  what 
goes  on  in  obedience  to  gravity  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  except  in  few 
very  nice  cases,  gravity  may  be  considered  as  a  uniform  power :  for  man  has 
neither  approached  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  mines,  nor  receaed  from  it  in 
balloons,  by  more  than  about  a  thousandth  part  of  his  distance  from  it;  and 
weight  has  relation  to  the  distance  from  the  centre^  not  to  the  distance  from 
the  surface. 

'Licceierated  Motion  from  Gravity/' 

Owing  to  the  inertia  of  matter,  any  force  continuing  to  act  on  a  mass 
which  is  free  to  obey  it,  produces  in  the  mass  a  quickening  or  accelerated 
motion  :  for  as  the  motion  given  in  the  first  instance,  continues  afterwards 
without  any  farther  force,  merely  on  account  of  the  inertia,  it  follows,  that 
as  much  more  motion  is  added  during  the  second  instant,  and  as  mnoh  again 
during  the  third,  and  so  on.  A  falling  body,  therefore,  under  the  influence 
of  attraction,  is,  as  it  werC;  a  reservoir;  receiving  every  instant  fresh  velocity 
and  momentum. 

It  is  said  that  Newton's  sublime  genius  read  the  nature  of  attraction  in  thd 
simple  incident  of  an  apple  falling  before  him  from  a  lofty  branch  in  his  gar- 
den.— The  eye  which  perceives  an  apple  beginning  to  fall,  can  follow  it  for 
a  time  and  mark  the  gradual  acceleration  of  its  descent,  but  soon  secB  lit 
path  only  as  a  shadowy  line. 

A  boy  letting  a  ball  drop  from  his  hand,  can  catch  it  again  in  the  first  in- 
stant, but  after  a  little  delay  his  hand  pursues  it  in  vain. 

A  fragment  of  rock,  detached  from  the  brow  of  a  hill  by  the  lightnioff 
stroke,  begins  its  motion  slowly ;  but  once  fairly  launched,  it  gathers  fresE 
speed  and  momentum  with  every  instant,  and  bounds  from  steep  to  steep 
driving  every  obstacle  before  it. 

Any  liquid  falling  from  a  reservoir,  forms  a  descending  mass  or  stream,  of 
which  the  bulk  diminishes  from  above  downwards,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  velocity  of  the  particles  increases.  This  truth  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
pouring  out  of  molasses  or  thick  syrup ;  if  the  height  of  the  &11  be  consi- 
derable, the  bulky  sluggish  mass,  which  first  escapes,  is  reduced,  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom,  to  a  small  thread ;  but  the  thread  is  moving  proportion- 
ately faster,  and  fills  the  receiving  vessel  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  same 
truth  is  exhibited  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  where  the  broad 
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river  is  seen  first  bcndiog  over  the  precipioe  a  deep  slow  moving  mass,  then 
heooming  a  thinner  and  a  thinner  sheet  as  it  descends,  until  at  last,  surrounded 
by  its  foam  or  mist^  it  flashes  into  the  deep  beloW;  apparently  with  the  velo- 
city of  lightning. 

When  velocity  becomes  considerable  in  any  case  of  falling;  it  cannot  be 
measured  accurately  by  the  eye,  but  its  effects  ascertain  it.  A  man  leaps 
from  a  chair  with  impunity,  from  a  table  with  a  shock,  from  a  high  window 
with  fracture  of  his  bones,  and  in  falling  from  a  balloon  his  body  is  literally 
dashed  to  pieces. 

The  force  of  gravity  or  general  attraction  is  such  at  the  surface  of  this 
earth,  that,  in  the  first  second  of  time,  it  gives  to  a  body  allowed  to  fall  a 
velocity  of  32  feet  nearly  per  second,  that  is,  a  velocity  which,  remaining 
uniform  from  the  end  of  the  second,  would  carry  it,  without  farther  action 
of  gravity,  through  32  feet  in  the  next  second.  Yet  the  body  falls  only  16 
feet  in  the  first  second ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  velocity  of  32  feet  pos- 
sessed at  the  end  of  the  second  is  gradually  acquired,  the  body  having  only 
half  of  it  at  the  half  second,  and  as  much  less  than  half  at  any  distance  be- 
fore that  time,  as  it  has  more  than  half  at  the  same  distance  afterwards  3  and 
the  average,  therefore,  is  only  half  of  the  32,  or  16  feet  in  the  whole  second. 
In  the  next  second,  it  falls  of  course  through  the  whole  32  feet,  with  16 
additional,  from  the  new  action  of  gravity,  in  all  three  times  as  much  as  in 
the  first  second;  and  in  two  seconds,  therefore,  it  falls  altogether  four  times 
as  far  as  in  one  second.  At  the  end  of  two  seconds  the  velocity  is  doubled, 
or  is  64  feet  per  second,  so  that  in  the  third  second  the  body  falls  64,  and 
other  new  16,  in  all,  five  times  as  much  as  in  the  first  second ;  and  in  three 
seconds,*  therefore,  it  has  descended  nine  times  as  far  as  in  one  second,  &o. 
Knowing  this  progress,  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  falling  body,  and  the  dis- 
tance through  which  it  fadls,  in  any  given  time,  are  easily  calculated ;  and 
the  height  of  a  precipice,  or  the  depth  of  a  well,  may  be  ascertained  by 
marking  the  time  required  for  a  body  to  fall  through  the  space. 

The  doctrines  of  falling  bodies  are  of  such  importance  in  the  minute  ex- 
amination of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  that  much  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  Mr.  Atwood's  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  the 
motion  of  falling  bodies  may  be  retarded  in  any  desired  degree,  without  the 
character  of  the  motion  being  otherwise  altered,  has  enabled  experimenters 
to  render  evident  to  the  senses  all  that  abstract  calculation  had  anticipated. 
A  pound  weight,  left  quite  free,  falls  towards  the  ground,  sixteen  feet  in  the 
first  second,  proving  that  aUractian  of  one  pound  is  just  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  inertia  of  one  pound  at  that  rate.  But  if  the  inertia  were  doubled, 
or  tripled,  or  increased  in  any  other  degree,  the  fall  of  course  would  be  just  so 
mocb  alower.  Now  Mr.  Atwood's  machine  in  effi^ct  increases 
it|  by  causinff  falling  weights  to  overcome  not  only  their  own  Fig.  11. 
inertia,  bat  uiso  that  of  other  weights;  fig.  11.  Thus  a  and  6,  /^"^ 
being  weights  of  two  pounds  each,  balancing  each  other  over  ■  *  ' 
the  very  easily  turned  pulley  c,  are  moved  by  a  weight  of  one 
pound  dy  hooked  to  one  of  them ;  and  gravity  in  pulling  this 
down,  with  force  of  one  pound,  has  to  overcome,  not  the  inertia 
of  one  pound,  bat  of  five,  for  the  other  two  weights  must  move 
as  fast  aa  the  one  pound  does ;  and  thus,  the  velocity  being 
reduced  to  one-fifth  of  what  is  natural  to  a  falling  body,  the  psk  fX:^ 
descent  can  be  minutely  observed.  The  experiments  with  At-  ^~J  LJJb 
wood's  machine  may  be  varied  exceedingly,  and  they  are  most  q^ 
interestiog. 
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^^ Retarded  Motion/'  from  gravity,     t 

What  has  been  said  of  the  changiDg  Telocity  of  a  falling  body,  from  sra- 
vity,  is  exactly  true,  in  a  reversed  way,  respecting  a  rising  body  exposed  to 
the  same  influence. 

A  bullet  shot  directly  upwards,  every  instant  loses  a  part  of  its  velocity, 
until  at  last  it  comes  to  rest  in  the  sky, — where  a  soaring  eagle  might  see 
the  messenger  of  death  motionless  and  harmless  for  a  moment  by  his  side  :— 
the  ball  then  descends  again,  and  so  that,  at  corresponding  points  of  the 
ascent  and  descent,  but  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  velocities  would  be 
equr.1;  and,  on  reaching  the  ground,  it  would  have  acquired  exactly  the 
velocity  with  which  it  first  departed. 

It  is  explained  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  that  a  body  falls  four  times  as 
far  in  two  seconds  as  in  one,  although  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  two  seconds 
is  only  doubled.  For  the  same  reason,  a  body  shot  upwards  with  double 
velocity,  rises  four  times  as  far  as  if  shot  with  a  single  velocity;  if  shot  with 
triple  velocity,  it  rises  nine  times  as  far,  and  so  forth. 

In  aiming  for  amusement  at  bodies  thrown  up  into  the  air,  it  is  easy  to 
hit  them  near  their  point  of  turning,  and  more  difficult  always  as  they  are 
nearer  to  the  ground,  whether  rising  or  falling.  _ 

An  upward  jet  of  water  is  small  below,  where  it  issues  from  the  pipe  with 
great  velocity,  but  it  becomes  more  bulky  as  the  water  loses  velocity  in 
ascending,  and  at  the  top,  it  often  spreads  a  little  like  a  palm  tree,  and  any 
light  round  solid  will  continue  supported  and  playing  upon  its  summit 

The  rise  of  a  pendulum  from  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  is  an  exact  copy,  re- 
versed, of  its  previous  descent  to  that  point 

«  The  Pendulum'' 

exemplifies  well  both  accelerated  and  retarded  motion.  The  name  is  appli- 
cable  to  any  body  so  suspended,  that  it  may  swing  freely  backwards  and 
forwards.  When  such  a  body  is  made  of  certain  form  and  length,  although 
80  simple,  it  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  contrivancss  of  man's  ingenuity. 

Galileo  having  observed  the  hanging  chandeliers  of  lofty  ceilings  to  con- 
tinue vibrating  long  and  with  singular  uniformity,  after  any  accidental  cause 
of  disturbance,  was  led  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon ;  and  out 
of  what,  in  some  shape  or  other,  had  been  before  men's  eyes,  but  uselesslyi 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  his  powerful  eenius  extracted  the  most 
important  results.  Independently  of  the  light  which  the  theory  of  the  peA* 
dulum  has  thrown  on  various  branches  of  physics,  the  instrument  itself,  wittt 
a  few  wheels  attached,  to  record  its  vibrations,  has  now  become  the  perfiel 
time-keeper,  regulating  many  of  the  affairs  of  men. 
A  common  pendulum  consists  of  a  ball,  fig.  12,  as  a  suspended  by  a  rod 

from  a  fixed  point  as  h,  and  made  to  swing 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  to  vibrate  uiw 
der  this  point.  Being  raised  to  c,  and  then 
set  at  liberty,  it  falls  back  to  a  with  an  ac- 
celerating motion  like  a  ball  rolling  down, 
a  slope,  and  when  arrived  there,  it  has  just 
acquired  momentum  enough  to  carry  it  to 
dj  at  an  elevation  on  the  other  side ;  from 
this  it  falls  back  again,  again  to  rise ;  and 
would  so  go  on  for  ever,  but  for  the  impedi* 
ments  of  air  and  friction. — ^The  pendulum 
is  strictly  an  object  of  mathematical  study  ^ 
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bat  we  shall  giye  a  general  idea  of  its  important  characteristics  in  common 
language. 

1.  The  HtneM  of  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  are  very  nearly  equal, 
whether  it  be  moving  much  or  little,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  are  described 
by  it  be  large  or  small.  This  remarkable  property  is  what  makes  it  a  time- 
keeper. The  reason  that  a  large  vibration  is  performed  in  the  same  time  as 
a  small  one,  in  other  words,  that  the  pendulum  always  moves  faster  in  pro- 
portion as  its  journey  is  longer — is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  are  described  is 
more  extended,  the  steeper  are  its  bcginniog  and  ending,  and  the  more 
npidly,  therefore,  the  pendulum  falls  down  at  first,  sweeps  along  the  inter- 
mediate space,  and  stops  at  last.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  por- 
tion c  e  of  the  arc  (fig  18)  is  much  more  steep  than  the  equal  portion  e  c. — 
A  pendalnm  made  to  vibrate  in  the  curve  called  a  cycloid,  which,  in  the 
central  part,  very  nearly  coincides  with  a  circular  arc,  but  towards  the  ex- 
tremity rises  a  little  more  steeply,  has  its  beats  perfectly  iaochronous,  or  in 
equal  times,  whatever  their  extent. 

A  common  clock  is  merely  a  pendulum  with  wheel-work  attached  to  it,  to 
record  the  number  of  the  vibrations,  and  with  a  weight  or  spring  having  force 
eooogh  to  counteract  the  retarding  effects  of  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  The  wheels  show  how  many  swings  or  beats  of  the  pendulum  have 
taken  place,  because  at  every  beat,  a  tooth  of  the  last  wheel  is  allowed  to 
pass.  Now  if  this  wheel  has  sixty  teeth,  as  is  common,  it  will  just  turn 
round  once  for  sixty  beats  of  the  pendulum,  or  seconds,  and  a  hand  fixed  on 
its  axis  projecting  through  the  dial-plate,  will  be  the  second  hand  of  tho 
clock.  The  other  wheels  are  so  connected  with  the  first,  and  the  numbers 
of  teeth  on  them  so  proportioned,  that  one  turns  sixty  times  slower  than  the 
first,  to  fit  its  axis  to  carry  a  minute  hand,  and  another  by  moving  twelve 
times  slower  still,  b  fitted  to  carry  an  hour  hand. 

2.  The  lentjthofa  pendulum  influences  the  time  of  its  vibration. — Long 
pendolums  vibrate  more  slowly  than  short  ones,  be- 
cause, in  corresponding  arcs  or  paths,  the  hob  or  ball  ^^£»*  ^*^- 

of  the  long  pendulum  has  a  greater  journey  to  per- 

form^  witboat  having  a  steeper  line  of  descent.     If  a  / 

pendnlam  6  a  be  twice  as  long  as  another  reaching  / 

fiom  5  to  «,  it  has  twice  as  much  to  fall  in  its  descend-  ^'q. 

lag  aro  c  a,  as  the  other  in  its  arc  d  e,  while  in  cor-  /       

mponding  parts  of  the  two  paths,  the  slope  or  incli-  / 

natiOD  10  always  eaual : — the  ball  of  the  long  pendulum     ^^X 

may  be  considered  as  having  rolled  twice  as  far  down     /^['^ f 

a  giveD  slope  as  the  ball  of  t-he  short  pendull^n.    Now  '* '•..^.  i 

ai  a  body  talla  four  times  as  far,  either  directly  or  on  "'C^ 

any  uniform  slope,  in  two  seconds,  as  in  one,  a  pendu-  i 

lam  most  be  four  times  as  long,  to  beat  once  in  two 
eeeonds^  as  to  beat  every  second.  A  pendulum  of  a  little  more  than  80 
iocbes  beats  seconds ;  one  of  four  times  the  length  is  rec^uired  to  beat  double 
Beoonds,  and  one  of  one-fourth  the  length  to  beat  half  seconds. — As  a  pen- 
dalnm to  answer  its  purpose  must  be  of  invariable  lengthy  one  which  beats 
seconds  constitutes  an  easily  found  standard  of  measure. 

Because  the  smallest  change  in  a  length  of  a  pendulum  alters  the  rate  of 
goiDff  of  the  dock,  it  is  important  to  bo  able  to  counteract  the  dilatation  or  con- 
tnustion  of  pendulums  caused  by  the  changing  heat  of  the  seasons ;  and  for 
this  purpose  various  ingenious  means  have  been  contrived.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  is  thegridiraHjfCHdulumf  as  it  is  called|  from  consisting  of  various 
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rods  of  metal.  It  renders  the  different  diUtabilitj  by  beat  of  two 
Fig.  14.  metals  composing  it,  tbe  cause  of  unchanged  length  in  the  whole. 
The  adjoining  sketch  may  show  that  if  the  central  rod  of  brass 
represented  by  the  stronr/  line  from  h  to  c,  dilate  alone  just  as 
much  as  the  two  rods  of  steel,  represented  by  the  toeaker  lines  on 
either  side  of  the  other,  dilate  together  (the  expansion  of  brass  by 
heat  is  about  double  that  of  steel,)  it  will  exactly  counteract  the 
lengthening  of  these,  and  will  keep  the  ball  d  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  point  of  suspension  a.  Some  astronomical 
clocks  in  the  present  day  are  so  perfect  that  they  do  not  err  one 
beat  of  the  pendulum  in  a  year.  Common  clocks  are  regulated 
by  a  screw  which  lifts  or  lets  down  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  and 
so  changes  the  effective  length,  that  is,  the  distance  between  the 
point  of  suspension  and  what  is  called  the  centre  of  oicxUationj 
treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 
3.  1\\Q  force  of  gravity,  of  course,  is  what  determines  how  long  the  pen- 
dulum shall  bo  in  falling  to  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  and  bow  long  in  rising,  for 
the  ball  of  tbe  pendulum,  as  already  stated,  may  be  considered  as  a  body 
descending  by  its  weight  on  a  slope ;  a  change  in  the  force  of  gravity,  there- 
fore would  at  once  alter  the  rate  of  all  the  clocks  on  earth.  At  the  equator 
of  our  earth,  where  the  gravity  of  bodies  is  counteracted  in  a  small  degree 
by  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  earth's  motion  (as  explained  atprr^ 
58,)  a  pendulum  vibrates  more  slowly  than  elsewhere,  and  must  therefore  be 
made  shorter  to  answer  tbe  same  purpose.  Corresponding  results  take  place 
when  a  pendulum  is  carried  to  a  mountain  top,  and  therefore  farther  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  centre  of  attraction — or  when  caN 
ried  to  tbe  bottom  of  a  mine,  where  it  is  attracted  by  the  matter  above  it,  as 
well  as  by  tbe  matter  beneath. 

The  popular  prejudice  refuted  at  page  53,  that  a  large  or  heavy  body 
sbould  fall  to  the  earth,  even  in  a  vacuum,  more  quickly  than  a  small  or 
light  body,  attaches  itself  also  to  the  case  of  a  heavy  and  a  light  pendulum. 
Now  there  is  no  difference  for  pendulums  of  the  same  length,  whatever  their 
weight  or  material,  but  what  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  air.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact  thus  piDved^  that  in  all  substances  the  gravity  and 
inertia  perfectly  agree. 

There  is  a  small  pendulum  called  a  metronome^  used 
Fig.  15.  by  musicians  for  marking  time  ]  which,  although  very 

short,  may  still  be  made  to  beat  whole  seconds,  or  even 
longer  intervals.    The  reason  of  its  slow  motion  is,  that 
its  rod  is  prolonged  beyond  its  axis  of  support,  at  a,  up- 
,^  wards,  to  6,  and  has  a  ball  upon  the  top  at  6,  as  well  as 

on  the  bottom  at  c;  which  upper  ball  prevents  the  under 
one  from  moving  so  fast  as  it  otherwise  would,  just  as  a 
small  weight  attached  to  one  end  of  a  weigbing-beami 
prevents  a  greater  weight  attached  to  the  other  end  from 
falling  so  fast  as  it  would  if  there  were  no  counterpoise. 
The  rate  of  motion  changes  with  any  change  in  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ball  h  from  the  centre  of  motion  a;  and  to 
allow  of  such  change,  the  ball  is  made  to  slide. 
A  pocket-watch  differs  from  a  clock  in  having  a  vibrating  wheel  instead 
of  a  vibrating  pendulum  ;  and  as,  in  a  clock,  gravity  is  always  pulling  the 
pendulum  down  to  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  which  is  its  natural  place  of  rest, 
but  does  not  fix  it  there;  because  the  momentum  acquired  during  its  fall 
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from  one  side  is  jost  sufficient  to  carry  it  up  to  an  equal  height  on  the  other 
—-so  in  a  watch,  a  spring,  generally  spiral,  surrounding  the  axis  of  the  ba* 
lance-wheel  is  always  forcing  this  towards  a  middle  position  of  rest,  but  does 
not  fix  it  there,  because  the  momentum  acquired  during  its  approach  from 
either  side  to  the  middle  position,  carries  it  just  as  far  past  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  spring  has  to  begin  its  work  again.  The  balance-wheel  at  each 
Tibration  allows  one  tooth  of  the  adjoining  wheel  to  pass,  as  the  pendulum 
does  in  a  clock,  and  the  record  of  the  beats  is  preserved  by  the  wheels  which 
follow,  as  already  explained  for  the  clock.  A  main-spring  is  used  to  keep 
op  the  modon  of  a  watch,  instead  of  the  weight  used  in  a  clock ;  and  as  a 
spring  acts  equally,  whatever  be  its  position,  a  watch  keeps  time  although 
carried  in  the  pocket  or  in  a  moving  ship. 

As  the  rate  of  a  clock  is  influenced  by  the  length  of  its  pendulum,  so  is 
the  rate  of  a  watch  by  the  size  or  diametre  of  its  balance-wheel ;  and  heat, 
which  retards  the  motion  of  a  common  clock  by  lengthening  the  pendulum, 
retards  the  motion  of  a  common  watch  by  dilating  the  balance-wheel.  Inge- 
nuity, however,  has  found  a  remedy  for  the  latter  case  as  for  the  former, 
VIZ.,  the  contrivance  called  the  expansion  haliince»v:heel.  Of  this  the  cir<- 
eamference,  instead  of  being  a  continuous  ring,  is  made  up  of  two  half-rings, 
each  attached  by  one  end  only,  to  a  cross  bar,  and  which  half-rings  being  of 
brass  on  the  outside  and  of  steel  within,  bend  or  curl  inwards  by  heat — as 
a  sheet  of  damp  paper  bends  when  held  to  the  fire— -and  thus  diminish  the 
die  of  the  wheel  at  their  loose  extremities,  so  as  just  to  counterbalance  its 
increase  by  the  expansion  of  the  cross  bar. 

As  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  has  relation  to  the  force  of  grav\ti/y  so  has 
the  motion  of  a  balance-wheel  to  the  stiffness  of  the  balance-tprittf/ ;  and 
the  regulator  of  a  watch  is  merely  a  pin  which  bears  against  the  balance* 
spring,  and  by  sliding  backwards  or  forwards,  so  as  to  shorten  or  lengthen 
the  part  of  the  spring  left  free  to  act,  changes  the  degree  of  its  stiffness.  A 
change  produced  by  the  variation  of  temperature  is  compensated  for  by  the 
expanaioD-wheel  described  above. 

It  would  be  exceeding  the  limit  marked  out  for  this  general  work,  to  speak 
more  particularly  here  of  those  admirable  watches  which  have  been  produced 
within  the  last  thirty  years  under  the  name  of  chronometers,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea ;  but  the  author  may  perhaps  be  excused 
for  mentioning  a  moment  of  surprise  and  delight  which  he  experienced,  on 
first  seeing  their  singular  perfection  actually  proved.  After  months  spent 
io  a  passage  from  South  America  to  Asia,  his  pocket  chronometer,  with 
others  on  board,  announced  one  morning  that  a  certain  point  of  land  was 
then  bearing  east  from  the  ship  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  ;  and  in  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  a  mist  had  cleared  away,  the  looker-out  on  the  mast  gave 
the  joyous  call  of  '^  Land  a-head  I"  verifying  the  report  of  the  chronome- 
ters almost  to  a  mile  after  a  voyage  of  thousands.  It  is  natural,  at  such  a 
moment,  with  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  ancient  navigation  before  the 
mind,  to  exult  in  contemplating  what  man  has  now  achieved.  Had  the  rato 
of  the  wonderful  little  instrument  in  all  that  time  been  changed  even  a  little, 
its  annonnoement  would  have  been  worse  than  useless, — but  in  the  night 
and  in  the  day,  in  storm  and  in  calm,  in  heat  and  in  cold,  while  the  persona 
around  it  were  experiencing  every  vicissitude  of  mental  and  bodily  condition, 
its  steady  beat  went  on,  keeping  exact  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  stars;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  trackless  waves  it  was  always  ready 
to  tell  its  magio  tale  of  the  very  spot  of  the  globe  over  which  it  had  arrived. 
The  mode  of  ndng  a  obrQOometer  for  so  valiuible  a  purpoae  will  be  explained^ 
in  the  aeotion  on  astronomy. 
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Bent  or  curvilinear  motion  from  attraction. — ^Thia  takes  place  whenever 
attraction  is  acting  across  the  path  of  any  existing  free  motion.  The  flying 
cannon-ball  or  stone,  drawn  down  bj  gravity,  is  an  example,  for  the  pro- 
jectile force  ceases  with  the  first  impulse,  but  the  bending  force  is  acting 
every  instant  and  by  every  instant  producing  a  new  effect,  causes  a  oorvili* 
near  path. 

An  oblique  jet  of  water  is  to  the  eye  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  curve 
described  by  a  body  thus  projected.  The  particles  of  the  liquid  move  in  the 
line  which  they  would  describe  if  projected  singly,  and  the  continued  succes- 
sion of  them  marks  the  line  of  situations  through  which  each  passes  in  its 
course  to  the  earth. 

A  cannon  or  musket-ball,  shot  quite  horizontally  over  a  level  plain,  will 
touch  the  ground  or  plain  just  as  soon  as  another  ball  dropped  at  the  same 
instant  directly  from  the  cannon's  mouth ;  for  the  forward  or  projectile  motion 
does  not,  in  such  case,  at  all  interfere  with  the  action  of  gravity.  This  re- 
sult, which  most  persons,  before  consideration,  would  be  disposed  to  doubt, 
makes  strikingly  sensible  the  extraordinary  speed  of  the  cannon-ball ;  viz,f 
that  it  has  already  moved,  perhaps,  six  hundred  feet  forward,  during  the 
luilf  second  that  a  ball  dropped  from  the  hand  of  a  standing  person  requires 
to  reach  the  earth  only  four  feet  beneath.  This  fact  also  explains  wby^  for 
a  long  range,  the  gun  must  be  pointed  more  or  less  upwards. 

A  dozen  marbles  swept  horizontally  from  off  a  table  by  a  stick,  all  reach 
the  floor  at  the  same  instant,  how  different  soever  the  distances  to  which 
they  may  respectively  be  driven. 

The  particular  study  of  the  subject  projectiles  is  very  important  to  military 
engineers ;  and  we  know  how  successfully  they  have  pursued  it,  by  the  pre- 
cision with  which  they  now  direct  their  shot  and  shells  to  objects  at  very 
great  distances. 

A  cannon-ball  shot  horizontally  from  the  top 
Fig.  IC.  of  a  lofty  mountain,  would  go  three  or  four 

miles.  (The  mountain  is  here  represented  on 
an  enlarged  scale,  as  standing  on  the  globe  6,  c, 
d,  at  a.)  If  there  were  no  atmosphere,  to  resist 
its  motion,  or  if  the  mountain  top  were  above 
the  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  the  same  original 
velocity  would  carry  it  thiriy  or  forty  miles  be- 
fore it  fell,  as  to  6 :  with  more  force  still,  it 
would  reach  to  c,  and  with  still  more  to  d.  And 
if  it  could  be  dispatched  with  about  ten  times 
the  velocity  of  a  common  cannon-shot,  it  would 
not  have  approached  nearer  to  the  earth  than  at 
first,  even  when  it  had  again  reached  round  e 
or  to  a  ;  and  its  velocity  being  undiminished,  it  would  perform  a  second 
similar  tour,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  forth  :  it  would,  in  fact,  have  become 
a  little  satellite,  or  planetary  body,  revolving  round  the  earth.  In  the  suc- 
cessive ranges  represented  in  the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  bally  or  its  tendency  to  move  in  a  straight  line  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  a  counterbalance  to  gravity,  and  at  last  is  exactly  equal  to  it. 
If  the  force  given  to  the  ball  were  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  it  tound 
again  to  the  level  of  a,  it  would  for  a  time  fly  off,  or  increase  its  distance 
from  the  earth,  acquiring  somewhat  the  eccentric  motion  of  a  comet.  There 
may  really  be  such  revolving  masses  above  our  atmosphere,  although  invbible 
to  US;  owing  to  their  smallness.    It  has  been  supposed  by  some^  that  the 
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meteoric  stoDes,  which  fall  to  the  earth  every  now  and  then,  came  from  such 
bodies,  or  are  the  entire  masses,  having  become  entangled  in  our  atmosphere, 
so  as  to  lose  their  forward  velocity.  The  four  little  planets  disovered  lately 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars,  are  not  larger  than  a  six-thousanth  part  of  our 
earth. 

Bepulsion,  —produces  accelerated f  retarded ^  and  bent  motions,  like  attrac- 
tion, but  it  acts  only  at  minute  distances,  while  attraction  draws  from  the 
•un,  or  from  the  very  limits  of  the  universe;  repulsion  acts,  for  instance,  be- 
tween the  adjoining  atoms  of  an  elastic  fluid,  x  et  repulsion  plays  a  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  not  at  all  inferior  to  its  sister  attraction.  We  have 
already  seen,  when  considering  the  constitution  of  masses  in  section  Jirst, 
that  repulsion  prevents  or  modifies  the  contact  of  the  atoms  of  all  bodies  ; 
that  with  increase  of  temperature,  it  causes  these  atoms  to  separate,  and  of 
a  •olid'-forms  a  liquid,  or  even  on  air ;  that  it  operates  around  all  masses  as 
if  it  were  a  film  or  covering,  preventing  their  mutual  cohesion,  &c.,  &c. 

Accelerated  motion  from  repulsion  is  seen  when  the  atoms  of  gunpowder 
explode  and  propel  the  bullet  from  the  bottom  of  a  piece  to  the  muzale  with 
such  rapidly  increasing  velocity.  The  strength  of  this  repulsion  of  gun- 
powder is  so  much  greater  than  the  strength  of  gravity  or  common  attraction, 
that  its  action  on  a  bullet,  during  the  passage  along  a  barrel  of  five  or  six 
feet  in  lengthy  may  not  be  overcome  by  gravity,  during  an  ascent  of  a  mile 
or  more. 

A  visible  retarded  motion  from  repulsion  is  exemplified  by  a  moving  body 
coming  against  a  spring  or  a  bladder  full  of  air,  or  against  the  piston-handle 
of  an  air-syringe,  so  as  to  compress  the  air  beneath  it. 

Any  elastic  body  striking  against  another  body  and  recoiling,  exhibits  in 
conjunction  the  phenomena  of  retardation,  acceleration,  and  often  also  of 
bendini;,  chiefly  from  repulsion ;  for  instance : 

^  An  ivory  ball  driven  forcibly  against  a  marble  slab,  does  not  stop  at  the 
instant  that  apparent  contact  takes  place,  but  still  advances  and  compresses 
that  part  of  the  substance  which  is  against  the  marble, — as  is  proved  by  the 
facts  mentioned  at  page  37.  While  this  compression  of  the  ivory  is  going 
on,  the  resistance  made  by  the  increasing  repulsion  of  the  particles  gradually 
retarda,  and  ultimately  destroys  the  forward  motion  of  the  ball ;  and  at  the 
instant  of  its  final  arrest,  the  parts  in  contact,  both  of  the  ball  and  of  the  mar- 
ble, being  in  their  greatest  degree  of  compression,  act  on  the  ball,  and  repel 
it  again  with  gradually  accelerating  motion,  until  it  leaves  the  marble  with 
the  same  velocity  which  it  had  on  approaching.  The  retardation  and  accel- 
eration take  place  here  within  so  small  a  space,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  that 
they  are  not  apparent  to  sense,  but  the  mind  perceives  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon as  distinctly  as  if  the  ball  had  rolled  against  the  end  of  a  long  steel 
ipring. — ^If  the  ball  strike  the  marble  obliquely,  as  from  a  to  c,  in  a  path  form- 
ing the  angle  acd  with  a  perpendicular  line,  it  does  not  rebound  in  the  same 
line  by  which  it  approached,  but  just  as  obliquely  to- 
wards the  other  side,  viz,  from  ctol',  and  it  then  exhibits  Fig.  17. 
a  boot  motion  from  repulsion.  This  case  illustrates  also 
the  '*  resolution  of  motions,"  for  the  oblique  descent  a  c 
being  composed  of  a  direct  downward  motion  from  a  to 
the  table,  and  a  horizontal  or  forward  motion  from  a  to- 
wards the  perpendicular,  the  table  destroys  the  down- 
ward motion  and  converts  it  into  an  opposite  directly 
upward  motion,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  forward  mo- 
tion, whioh  immediately  combines  again  with  the  up- 
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ward  and  carries  the  ball  as  far  beyond  the  perpendicnlar  at  6  as  it  was  din- 
tant  from  it  at  a.  The  important  law  in  physics,  of  which  this  case  is  an 
example,  is  usually  expressed — '^  The  angles  of  incidence  and  of  reflection 
are  equal/'  It  applies  to  all  reflected  bodies,  as  balls,  waves,  soond^  lig^^ 
&c. 

If  the  ivory  ball  and  marble,  in  the  above  case,  were  supposed  to  be  both 
perfectly  hard,  and  without  elasticity,  still  the  repulsion  which  surrounds  all 
bodies,  as  a  thin  covering,  preventing  their  cohesion,  (see  page  82,)  would 
act  exactly  as  the  real  elasticity  of  the  ivory,  and  would  cause  a  retarded 
motion  until  perfect  rest  came,  and  then  an  accelerated  motion  back  Again, 
until  the  ball  recovered  its  primitive  velocity. 

Collision  between  hard  bodies  always  exhibits  more  or  less  of  the  troth 
now  described ;  when  it  occurs  between  soft  bodies,  as  lumps  of  lead  or  of 
moist  clay,  the  approaching  parts  mutually  displace  each  other,  and  there  is 
no  recoil. 

When  a  straight  steel  plate,  of  which  the  end  is  fixed  in  a  block,  is  bent, 
as  by  a  ball  rolling  aguinst  it,  the  particles  on  the  side  which  becomes  eon* 
cave  are  made  to  approximate,  and  there  is  a  resistance  or  repulsion  gradu- 
ally increasing  among  them ;  the  particles  on  the  convex  side,  again,  are 
drawn  a  little  more  from  each  other,  and  are  therefore  exerting  attraction  to 
return :  the  recoil  of  the  spring  is  thus  owing  to  both  forces  trying  to  replace 
the  particles  in  their  former  relative  situations. 

"  Tides f  Winds f  rfr.,  ex^mpfi/y  Attraction."    (Read  the  Analysis, 

page  42.) 

Until  we  reflect  attentively  on  this  subject,  we  are  far  from  perceiving  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  only  instances  of  attraction  and  repultionf 
acting  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Attraction. — Tides  are  raised  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon  and  sun,  and 
fidl  again  by  the  general  attraction  of  the  earth ;  producing  in  many  of  the 
shallower  parts  of  the  ocean  very  rapid  horizontal  currents.  They  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  man.  They  carrv  his  ships  along  the  coasts,  and  op 
and  down  the  rivers;  they  turn  water>wheeIsfor  him;  they  fill  his  docks  and 
canals  at  convenient  times ;  they  rise  to  receive  his  ships,  launched  from  ele- 
vated building-yards,  &c.  What  a  busy  scene  is  a  great  sea- port  river,  dur- 
ing the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide — with  the  thousands  of  people  along 
its  bank,  borrowing  assistance  in  their  various  occupations ! 

Winds  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  fluid  atmosphere  seeking  its  level,  in 
obedience  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  after  the  action  of  disturbing  causes, 
such  as  the  heat  of  the  sun,  &c.  They  help  man  in  the  important  business 
of  navigation  ;  they  turn  his  windmills,  &c. 

The  currents  of  rivers  are  water  constantly  descending  on  slopes,  that  is, 
regaining  its  level,  in  obedience  to  the  earth's  attraction.  Water-milb  and 
inland  navigation  are  among  the  advantages  which  they  afford  to  man. 

All /ailing  and  pressing  bodies  exhibit  attraction  in  its  simplest  form. 

Repulsion — is  instanc^  in  explosion^  steam^  the  action  of  spring$j  <kc. 

Explosion  of  gunpowder  is  repulsion  among  the  particles  when  assuming 
the  form  of  air. 

Steam,  by  the  repulsion  among  its  particles,  moves  the  piston  of  the  steam- 
engine.     In  our  days  it  performs  half  the  labour  of  society. 

Accidental  explosion  of  fire-damp,  or  hydrogen  in  mineSi  and  the  Ire* 
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mendons  evolntions  of  elastic  flnid  in  Toloanoes  and  earthqnakeSi  are  other 
iDstances  of  tho  same  class. 

EUutieityj  as  seen  in  springs,  colision,  Ac,  belongs  chiefly  to  repnlsion ; 
as  seen  in  India-rabber,  and  other  substances  resuming  their  nsoal  length 
after  extension,  it  belongs  chieflj  to  attraction. 

A  spring  is  often,  as  it  were,  a  reservoir  of  force,  kept  ready  charged  for 
a  purpose ;  as  when  a  /runlock  is  cocked,  a  watch  wound  up,  Ac. 

It  will  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  many  of  the  phenomena  now  and  here- 
after to  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  not  the  original  Attraction  or  Repulsion  which 
man  uses  as  his  servant,  but  the  momentum  gradually  accumulated  in  masses 
by  the  exertion  of  such  attraction  or  repulsion ;  in  other  words,  tho  inertia 
is  used  as  a  great  working  power  or  force. 

Eletlrtcaif  galvanic^  magnetical,  and  optical  phenomena,  are  also  in  great 
part  peculiar  attractions  and  repulsions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chapters  devoted 
to  the  explanation  of  them.  And  even  the  actionn  of  animaUf  so  infinitely 
varied,  are  all  results  of  a  shortening  of  the  fleshy  threads  called  muscular 
fibres,  which  is  produced  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  t  heir  component  parti- 
cles;— just  as  the  varied  motion  of  a  telegraph,  or  of  a  ship's  yards,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  shortening  of  certain  ropes  of  connection. 

However  closely  allied  the  last-mentioned  particular  attractions  and  repul- 
sions may  be  to  the  general  attraction  and  rcpubion  formerly  treated  of,  it  is 
found  convenient  to  consider  them  apart. 

In  tho  remarkable  phenomena  of  nature  and  art,  all  the  motions  beiog  caused, 
as  now  shown,  by  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  these  forces  do  not  operate  by 
a  single  impulse,  but  through  a  repetition  of  impulses,  or  a  continued  action, 
of  which  the  efiect  is  gradually  accumulated  in  the  inertia  of  matter.  Thus 
all  great  velocities  and  momenta  are  the  terminations  of  an  accelerated 
motion. 

Meteoric  stones,  falling  from  great  heights,  bury  themselves  deep  in  the 
earth  by  the  force  of  their  gradually  acquired  velocity. 

When  the  wood-cutters  among  the  Alps  launch  an  enormous  tree  from  high 
on  the  mountain  side,  along  the  smooth  wooden  trough  or  channel  prepared 
lor  it,  and  in  fewer  minutes  than  it  traverses  miles,  it  is  seen  plunging  into 
the  lake  below )  it  acquires  its  frightful  velocity,  not  at  once,  but  through 
the  action  of  gravity  continued  during  the  whole  of  its  descent. 

The  shock  or  blow  of  the  ram  of  a  pile-engine,  is  not  the  efiect  of  momen- 
tary attraction  between  it  and  the  earth,  but  of  that  attraction  accumulating 
motal  inertia  or  power,  during  the  descent  of  the  ram  through  a  space  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

A  common  hammer,  in  its  instantaneous  shock,  has  the  condensed  efiect 
of  the  arm  and  of  gravity,  as  accumulated  through  its  whole  previous  course  ; 
tod  when  a  powerml  blow  is  intended,  the  hammer,  or  hatchet,  or  club,  or 
fist  in  boxing,  is  lifted  high,  or  carried  fax  back,  that  there  may  be  time  and 
space  for  imparting  greater  power. 

The  inferior  animak,  by  many  of  their  actions,  illustrate  the  same  truth,  and 
prove  their  experimental  or  instinctive  acquaintance  with  it. 

Sea-birds  carry  shell-fish  up  into  the  air,  and  drop  them  on  smooth  stones 
to  break  them,  and  to  obtain  the  food.  It  is  related  in  Grecian  story,  that  a 
bird  once  mistook  the  yenerablo  bald  head  of  a  sago  meditating  on  the  sea- 
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shore  for  a  smooth  slone,  and  bj  the  same  act  killed  an  oyster  and  the  philo- 
sopher. 

There  are  some  long-necked  birds,  that  fight  and  kill  their  prey  by  a  blow 
of  their  beak.  They  draw  back  the  head,  bending  the  neck  like  a  swan  or 
serpent,  and  then  dart  it  forward,  with  a  continued  effort,  until-  the  strong 
wedge-like  beak  reaches  its  destination,  almost  with  the  velocity  of  a  pistol 
bullet.  One  snake  in  darting  its  fangs  at  another  passing  swiftly  across  its 
coil,  has  been  known  to  miss  its  aim  and  inflict  a  mortal  wonnd  on  its  own 
flesh. 

Bulls,  rams  and  goats,  in  fighting,  alternately  recede  and  run  at  each  otheTi 
that  the  shock  may  be  great  when  their  foreheads  meet. 

A  horse  in  kicking,  from  the  great  length  of  his  leg,  and  the  consequent 
space  through  which  he  can  be  adding  velocity  to  his  foot,  drives  at  last 
against  the  object  almost  like  a  cannon  shot. 

A  tow-string  propelling  an  arrow,  follows  it  through  a  considerable  apacsi 
and  so  gives  the  great  velocity  at  last  produced. 

A  sling  gives  to  the  hand  the  power  of  addidg  velocity  to  the  stone  through 
a  long  path;  for  the  hand  moves  in  a  small  circle  while  the  stone  moves  in 
a  larger,  and  the  hand  being  kept  always  in  somewhat  advance  of  the  stonCi 
pulls  at  it  without  intormision,  until  the  moment  of  discbarge. 

Xhe  battering-rams  of  the  ancients  allowed  those  about  them  to  accumu- 
late in  them  the  efforts  of  many  hands,  and  of  a  considerable  duratioDkof  ac- 
tion, so  as  to  give  at  last  one  great  and  sudden  shock. 

Even  the  gentle  action  of  the  human  breath,  exerted  for  a  time  on  a  pea 
or  small  hard  ball  of  clay  while  passing  through  a  long  smooth  tube,  gives 
a  velocity  which  will  inflict  a  sharp  and  painful  stroke  on  a  distant  animal. 
In  Borneo  and  others  of  the  Eastern  Islands^  poisoned  arrows  are  thrown  in 
this  way  with  great  force  and  precision. 

The  action  of  gunpowder  on  bullets,  although  appearing  so  sudden,  is  still 
not  an  instantaneous,  but  a  gradual,  and  therefore  accelerating  action;  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  effect  to  depend  on  the  length  of  the  piece  along 
which  the  force  pursues  the  ball.  A  small  fast  sailing  vessel  with  a  single 
long  gun,  has  often  compelled  a  very  superior  vessel,  whose  guns  were  shorter, 
to  yield. 

For  the  same  reason  that  all  great  velocities  require  continued  action  or  re- 
peated impulse  to  produce  them,  so  do  they  also  to  destroy  them;  the  in- 
ertia of  motion  and  of  rest  being  exactly  equal. 

A  vast  mass  of  rock  suspended  like  a  pendulum,  and  allowed  to  sweep 
down  its  curve  to  a  considerable  elevation,  would  arrive  at  the  bottom  like  a 
battering-ram,  with  force  sufiicient  to  shake  a  thick  wall  or  rampart  to  its 
foundation.  The  continued  action  of  gravity  would  have  given  this  foroe, 
and  if,  instead  of  the  solid  resistance  supposed,  and  which  would  scarcely  be 
sufficient  to  take  the  whole  momentum  away,  the  mass  were  merely  allowed 
to  continue  its  course  as  a  pendulum,  and  to  ascend  on  the  other  side,  the 
continued  action  of  graviry  then  opposing  its  motion,  would  bring  it  to  pow- 
erless rest  again,  by  the  time  when  it  had  reached  an  elevation  equal  to  that 
from  which  it  fell. 

Soft  air  expanding  gives  gradually  the  death-carrying  velocity  to  the  can- 
non-ball; and  soft  air,  or  cotton,  or  wood,  resisting  in  a  close  strong  tube,— 
if  the  bullet  could  be  directed  exactly  into  it — would  again  gradually  anni- 
hilate the  motion.    Were  the  attempt  made,  however,  to  stop  the  ball  sad- 
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denlj,  by  a  block  of  the  hardest  granite;  the  block  would  iostantly  be  men 
by  its  force. 

Bales  of  cotton  or  thick  masses  of  cork^  attached  round  a  ship,  will  receive 
etnnoD-balls,  and  bring  them  to  rest,  without  themselves  suffering  much, 
while  the  naked  firmer  side  of  the  ship  would  be  penetrated.  The  cotton  or 
cork  offers  an  increasing  resistance  through  a  considerable  space,  while  the 
oak  opposes  its  hard  front  at  once,  and  must  instantly  suffice  or  be  destroyed. 
A  hard  body,  that  it  may  at  once  destroy  such  a  motion  as  we  are  supposing, 
must  be  able  to  oppose  as  much  force  in  perhaps  the  space  of  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch,  that  is,  in  the  extent  to  which  its  elasticity  will  let  it  yield  without 
breaking,  as  the  moving  cause  gave,  through  a  much  greater  space  (a  plate 
of  steel  will  thus  oppose  a  pistol-bullet  y)  and  when  it  cannot  do  this,  it  must 
be  brcken  or  penetrated  by  the  moving  body.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  continued  opposition  of  a  thick  mass  of  wood,  stone,  or  earth, 
to  an  entered  bullet,  brings  it  to  rest  at  last  as  an  elastic  unbroken  opposition 
would.  Gunners  have  ascertained  the  ezaot  depth  in  each  substance  to 
which  a  ball  will  penetrate ;  and  they  call  buildings  homh-proofox  hall-proofs 
which  have  a  thickness  or  depth  exceeding  that. 

A  hempen  or  silken  rope  supporting  the  scale  of  a  weiehiog  beam,  would 
resist  a  greater  weight  failing  into  the  scale  than  would  be  resisted  by  an 
iron  ohain  which  were  even  stronger  than  the  rope  for  the  purpose  of  bear- 
ing ^iquxeBcent  weight :  because  the  hemp  or  silk  would  yield  by  its  elasticity, 
and  continue  its  resistance  through  a  considerable  space  and  time,  and  thus 
would  at  last  gradually  overcome  the  momentum ;  while  the  iron,  by  scarcely 
jieldiDg  at  all,  would  require  to  be  strong  enough  to  stop  the  mass  suddenly 
or  would  break. 

Yet  for  the  same  reason  that  iron  is  weakest  in  such  a  case  as  the  last,  it 
is  stronger  than  hemp  or  rope  when  used  as  a  cable  for  a  ship,  to  withstand 
the  sudden  force  of  waves. 

This  will  be  understood  on  considering,  that  the  chain  by  its  weights  hangs 
as  a  carve  or  inverted  arc  in  the  water,  while  the  rope,  being  nearly  of  tbe 
weiffht  of  water,  is  supported  in  it  almost  as  a  straight  line  from  the  anchor 
to  toe  ship;  therefore,  when  a  great  wave  dashes  against  the  ship,  the  bent 
chain  will  yield  until  it  be  drawn  nearly  straight,  by  which  great  extent  of 
yielding,  and  consequent  length  ^f  resistance,  it  will  withstand  a  great  shock; 
whereas,  the  straight  rope,  as  it  can  yield  only  by  tbe  elasticity  of  its  mate- 
rial, and  eomparatively,  therefore,  a  little  way,  will  resist  much  less. 

A  heavy  ship  moving  quickly  with  the  tide  or  wind,  could  not  be  stopped 
instantly  by  a  short  rope  or  chain  of  any  magnitude :  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  destroy  at  once  so  vast  a  momentum,  something  would  certainly 
give  way;  but  a  rope  of  very  moderate  size,  kept  tight  between  the  shore 
and  the  ship,  and  from  time  to  time  allowed  to  slip  a  little  round  a  wooden 
blocky  when  the  tightness  threatened  its  breaking,  would  accomplish  the  end 
yerj  soon  and  easily. 

The  following  are  farther  proofs  that  forces  are  to  be  measured  as  much 
by  the  time  or  space  through  which  they  act;  as  by  their  difference  of 
intensity  or  momentary  power. 

A  door  standiuff  open,  and  which  wquld  yield  readily  on  its  hinges  to  the 

Smtle  push  of  a  nnger,  b  not  moved  by  a  cannon-ball  piercing  through  it. 
ow  the  ball  really  overcomes  the  whole  force  of  cohesion  among  the  atoms 
of  tough  wood :  but  that  force  is  allowed  to  act  or  resist  for  so  short  a  time, 
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t 
owing  to  tbe  rapid  passage  of  the  ball,  that  it  is  not  saffioient  to  affect  the 

inertia  of  the  doori  in  a  degree  to  produce  sensible  motion.    The  cohesion  of 

the  circle  in  the  door,  cut  out  by  the  ball,  would  have  borne  a  weight  of  more 

than  a  hundred  pounds  laid  quietly  upon  it,  but  supposing  the  bullet  to  fij 

twel?e  hundred  feet  in  a  second,  and  tbe  door  to  be  one  inch  thick^  tbe  oohen 

sion  being  allowed  to  act  for  only  the  14,400th  part  of  a  second,  its  inflaenoe 

is  not  perceived.    The  following  are  other  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

A  leaden  bullet  pressed  slowly  against  a  pane  of  glass,  breaks  it  irregu- 
larly^  where  the  strength  happens  to  be  least ;  but  the  same  bullet  shot  at  it 
from  a  pistol,  makes  only  a  small  round  hole.  It  has  been  amusingly  said 
of  such  a  case,  that  the  particles  struck  and  carried  away,  have  not  time  to 
warn  their  neighbours  of  what  is  happening. 

A  cannon-ball,  having  very  great  velocity,  passes  through  a  ship's  side, 
and  leaves  but  a  little  mark;  while  one  with  less  speed  splinters  and  breaks 
the  wood  to  a  considerable  distance  around.  A  near  shot  thus  often  injores 
a  ship  less  than  one  from  a  greater  distance. 

A  sheet  of  paper  standing  edgeways  on  a  table,  is  not  driven  do?m  bj  a 
pistol-ball  fired  through  it. 

The  truth  at  present  under  consideration  explains,  with  respect  to  gun-shot 
wounds,  why  the  man  often  remains  ignorant  for  a  time  of  his  misfortune, 
and  why  a  rapid  bullet  only  kills  the  parts  which  it  touches,  while  a  spent 
ball  may  bruise  and  injure  all  around.  In  many  cases  of  injury,  popplarly 
attributed  to  the  wind  of  a  hally  the  ball  itself  has  really  reached  the  part 

A  man  lying  down  and  receiving  the  blow  of  a  great  hammer  on  his  ohest, 
would  be  killed  by  it;  but  if  a  heavy  anvil  be  first  laid  upon  the  chest,  and 
the  blow  then  received  upon  the  anvil,  the  man  bears  it  with  impunity. 
Here  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  hammer  being  diffused  through  the  great 
mass  of  the  anvil,  produces  but  a  trifling  velocity,  which  the  elasticity  of  the 
chest,  in  its  slow  yielding,  easily  overcomes. 

A  circular  plate  of  soft  iron,  made  to  turn  with  extreme  rapidity,  will  eat 
through  the  hardest  steel  file,  almost  as  a  knife  cuts  through  a  carrot  In 
cases  where  a  soft  powder  suffices  to  polish  a  hard  body,  it  acts  partly  like 
this  plate,  by  the  motion  or  velocity  given  to  the  wearing  particles. 

''  There  is  no  motion  or  action  in  the  ttni^enej  without  a  coneomitani  and 
opposite  action  o/eqttal  amount,*'     (See  the  Analysis.) 

This  truth  has  otherwise  been  expressed — ^'  action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  contrary." — It  is  evident,  that  if  no  action  or  movement  takes  place  oa 
earth  but  in  consequence  of  either  Attraction  or  Bepulsion, — and  this  has 
now  been  shown — there  must  always  be  two  objects  or  masses  ooncemed| 
and  each  must  be  attracted  or  repelled  just  as  much  as  the  other,  although 
one  will  have  less  velocity  than  the  other,  as  it  may  be  itself  greatsTi  or 
fixed  to  another  mass. 

If  a  man  in  one  boat  pull  at  a  rope  attached  to  another,  the  two  boats  will 
approach.  If  they  be  of  equal  size  and  load,  they  will  both  move  at  the 
same  rate,  in  whichever  of  the  boats  the  man  may  be ;  and  if  there  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  sizes,  and  resistances,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  difference 
in  the  velocities,  the  smaller  boat  moving  tbe  fastest. 

A  magnet  and  a  piece  of  iron  attract  each  other  equally,  whatever  dispro- 
portion there  is  between  the  masses.  If  either  be  balanced  in  a  scale,  and 
the  other  be  then  brought  within  a  certain  distance  beneath  it,  the  very  same 
counterpoise  will  be  required  to  prevent  their  approach,  whichever  be  in  the 
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seth.  If  the  two  were  hangioe  near  each  other  as  pendalams,  they  would 
approach  and  meet ;  but  the  little  one  would  perform  more  of  the  journey  iu 
proportion  to  its  littleness. 

A  man  in  a  boat  pulling  a  rope  attached  to  a  large  ship,  seems  only  to 
move  the  boat :  but  he  really  moves  the  ship  a  little,  for  supposing  the  re- 
liatance  of  the  ship  to  be  just  a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
boaty  a  thousand  men  in  a  thousand  boats,  pulling  simultaneously  in  the  same 
manner  would  make  the  ship  meet  them  half  way. 

A  pound  of  lead  and  the  earth  attract  each  other  with  equal  force,  but  that 
force  makes  the  lead  approach  sixteen  feet  in  a  second  towards  the  earth, 
while  the  contrary  motion  of  the  earth  is  of  course  as  much  less  than  this  as 
the  earth  is  weightier  than  one  pound, — and  is  therefore  unnoticed.  Speak- 
ing strictly,  it  is  true,  that  even  a  feather  falling  lifts  the  earth  towards  it, 
and  that  a  man  jumping  kicks  the  earth  away. 

A  spring  unbending  between  two  equal  bodies,  throws  them  off  with  equal 
velocity;  if  between  bodies  of  different  magnitudes,  the  velocity  of  the  smaller 
body  10  greater  in  proportion  to  its  smallness. 

On  firing  a  cannon,  the  gun  recoils  with  even  more  motion  or  momentum 
in  it  than  the  ball  has,  for  it  suffers  the  reaction  of  the  expelled  gunpowder 
as  well  as  of  the  ball ;  but  the  momentum  in  the  gun  being  diffused  through 
a  greater  mass,  the  velocity  is  small,  and  easily  checked. 

The  recoil  of  a  light  fowling-piece  will  hurt  the  shoulder,  if  the  piece  be 
not  held  close  to  it. 

A  ship  in  chase,  by  firing  her  bow  guns,  retards  her  motion ;  by  firing 
firom  her  stem  she  quickens  it. 

A  ship  firing  a  broadside,  heels  or  inclines  to  the  opposite  side. 

A  vessel  of  water  suspended  by  a  cord  hangs  perpendicularly;  but  if  a 
bole  be  opened  on  one  side,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  jet  out  there,  tie 
vessel  will  be  pushed  to  the  other  side  by  the  reaction  of  the  jet,  and  will  so 
remain-while  it  flows.  If  the  hole  be  oblique,  the  vessel  will  constantly  turn 
round. 

A  vessel  of  water  placed  upon  a  floating  piece  of  plank,  and  allowed  to 
throw  oat  a  jet,  as  in  the  last  case,  moves  the  plank  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  steamboat  may  be  driven  by  making  the  engine  pump  or  squirt  water 
from  the  stem,  instead  of  making  it,  as  usual,  move  paddle-wheels.  There 
is  a  loss  of  power,  however,  in  this  mode  of  applying  it,  as  will  be  explained 
nnder  the  head  of ''  Hydraulics." 

A  man  floating  in  a  small  boat,  and  blowing  strongly  with  a  bellows  to- 
wards the  stem,  pushes  himself  onwards  with  the  same  force  with  which  the 
air  issnes  from  the  bellows-pipe. 

A  sky-rocket  ascends,  because,  after  it  is  lighted,  the  lower  part  is  always 
prodoeing  a  larger  quantity  of  afiriform  fluid,  which,  in  expanding,  presses 
not  only  on  the  air  below,  but  also  on  the  rocket  above,  and  thus  lifts  it 
The  ascent  is  aided  also  by  the  recoil  of  the  rocket  from  the  part  of  its  sub- 
•tanoe,  which  is  constantly  bursting  downwards. 

He  was  a  foolish  man  who  thought  he  had  found  the  means  of  command- 
ing always  a  &ir  wind  for  his  pleasure-boat,  by  erecting  an  immense  bellows 
in  the  stem.  The  bellows  and  sails  acted  against  each  other,  and  there  was 
DO  moUon :  indeed,  in  a  perfect  calm,  there  would  be  a  little  backward  mo- 
tion, because  the  siol  would  not  catch  all  the  wind  from  the  bellows. 

A  man  supported  on  a  floating  plank,  by  walking  towards  one  end  of  it 
gives  it  a  motion  in  the  direction  opposite. 
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A  man  nsing  an  oar,  or  a  steam-engioe  turning  paddle-wheelsi  advaiii 
exactly  with  the  force  that  drives  the  water  astern. 

A  swimmer  pressing  the  water  downwards  and  backwards  with  his  haodii 
is  sent  forwards  and  upwards  with  the  same  forooi  bj  the  reaction  of  tin 
water. 

And  a  bird  fljing,  is  upheld  with  exactly  the  force  with  which  it  strikei 
the  air  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  man  pushing  against  the  ground  with  a  stick,  may  be  considered  ai 
compressing  a  spring  between  the  earth  and  the  end  of  his  stick,  which 
spring  is  therefore  pushing  him  up  as  much  as  he  pushes  down ;  and  if,  at 
the  time,  he  were  balanced  in  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam,  he  would  find 
that  he  weighed  just  as  much  less  as  he  was  pressing  with  his  stick. 

Thus  an  invalid,  on  a  spring  plank  or  chair,  who,  by  a  trifling  downward 
pressure  of  his  hand  on  a  staff  qt  on  a  table,  causes  his  body  to  rise  and  ftll 
through  a  great  range,  and  thus  obtains  the  advantage  of  almost  passive  ex- 
ercise, is  really  lifting  himself  while  he  presses  downward. 

When  a  boy  cries  on  knocking  his  head  against  a  table  or  pane  of  (^asi^ 
he  is  commonly  told,  and  truly,  that  he  has  given  as  hard  a  blow  as  he  has 
received:  although  his  philosophy  probably,  looking  chiefly  to  reaults^ 
blames  the  table  for  his  head  hurt,  and  his  head  for  the  glass  broken. 

The  difference  of  momentum  acquired  in  a  fall  of  one  foot  or  of  aeveral, 
is  well  known :  the  corresponding  intensities  of  reaction  are  unpleasantly 
experienced  by  a  man  who  sits  down  in  an  easy  chair,  or  who,  in  sitting 
down  where  he  supposed  a  chair  to  be,  unexpectedly  reaches  the  floor. 

What  motion  the  wind  has  given  to  a  ship  it  has  itself  lost,  that  is  to  saji 
the  ship  has  reacted  on  the  moving  air :  as  is  seen  when  one  vessel  is  faie- 
calmed  under  the  lee  of  another. 

^  When  one  billiard-ball  strikes  directly  another  ball  of  equal  sise,  it  stops, 
and  the  second  ball  proceeds  with  the  whole  velocity  whicn  the  fint  had-* 
the  action  which  imparts  the  new  motion  being  equal  to  the  reaction  whicll 
destroys  the  old.  Although  the  transference  of  motion,  in  such  a  case,  seems 
to  be  instantaneous,  the  change  is  really  progressive,  and  as  follows.  The 
approaching  ball,  at  a  certain  point  of  time,  has  just  given  half  of  its  modoa 
to  the  other  equal  ball,  and  if  both  were  of  soft  clay,  they  would  then  proceed 
together  with  half  the  original  velocity;  but,  as  thoy  are  elastic,  the  touching 
parts  at  the  moment  supposed  are  compressed  like  a  spring  between  the  balls, 
and  by  then  expanding,  and  exertine  force  equally  both  ways,  they  double 
the  velocity  of  the  foremost  ball,  and  destroy  altogether  the  modon  of  that 
behind. 

If  a  billiard  ball  be  propelled  against  the  nearest  one  of  the  row  of  balls 
equal  to  itself,  it  comes  to  rest  as  in  the  last  case  described,  while  the  fttfthest 
ball  of  the  row  darts  off  with  its  velocity, — ^the  intermediate  balls  having 
each  received  and  transmitted  the  motion  in  a  twinkling,  without  appearing 
themselves  to  move. 

As  farther  illustrative  of  the  truths,  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
contrary,  and  that  in  every  case  of  hard  bodies  striking  each  other,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  compressing  a  verv  small  strong  spring  between  them,  we 
may  mention,  that  when  any  elastic  body,  as  a  billiard-ball,  strikes  another 
body  larger  than  itself,  and  rebounds,  it  gives  to  that  other,  not  only  all  the 
motion  which  it  originally  possessed,  this  being  done  at  the  moment  when 
it  comes  to  rest,  but  an  additional  quantity,  equal  to  that  with  which  it  recoils 
— owing  to  the  equal  action  in  both  directions  of  the  repuliion  or  spring 
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wbich  caiiMfl  the  recoil.  When  the  difference  of  size  between  the  bodies  is 
rerj  great,  the  returning  velocity  of  the  smaller  is  nearly  as  great  as  its 
adTancing  motion  was,  and  thus  it  gives  a  momentum  to  the  body  struck 
nearly  double  of  what  it  originally  itself  possessed.  This  phenomena  con- 
stitates  the  paradoxical  case  oi  an  effect  being  greater  than  its  cause,  and  has 
led  persons,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  seek  from  the  prin- 
ciple, Kwrpetuum  nubile,  A  hammer  on  rebounding  from  an  anvil  has 
g'ven  a  blow  nearly  double  the  force  which  it  had  itself,  for  the  anvil  felt  its 
11  original  force  while  stopping  it,  and  then,  equally  with  itself,  was  affected 
by  the  repulsion  which  caused  its  return. 

Many  other  interesting  facts  might  be  adduced  as  examples  of  equal  action 
and  reaction,  but  these  will  suffice. 

This  second  section  of  the  work  has  now  explained  the  nature  of  inertia 
in  matter,  and  has  shown  that  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  of  motion, 
which  the  universe  exhibits,  are  only  attraction  and  repulsion,  acting  on 
inertia  of  atoms  separate  or  conjoined,  under  diversified  circumstances. — 
And  snch  is  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  whole  scheme  of  nature. 
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The  attentive  perusal  of  the  preceding  section  will  prepare  the  reader  to 
understand  the  following  propositions. 

Definitions. 

l\-op,  1. — When  a  body  is  successively  changing  its  place  it  is  said  to  be 
in  motion f  p.  42. 

The  idea  of  motion  involves  those  of  ttpace,  time^  velociti/^  direction^  the 
quantity  of  matter  and  momentum. 

l^p,  2. — The  gpace  described  is  the  distance  passed  over  by  %  bodj 
during  its  motion  \  and  is  measured  by  the  number  of  units  of  length,  aa  a 
foot,  a  yard,  a  mile,  &c.  contained  in  this  distance. 

Prop,  3. — The  time  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  units  of  time  adopted 
as  its  measure,  as  a  second,  a  minute,  &c.;  which  have  elapsed  during  the 
motion  of  a  body. 

Prop,  4. — The  velocity  of  a  body  is  the  rate  at  which  it  moves,  or  the 
number  of  those  assumed  units  of  space  that  it  passes  over  during  the  as- 
sumed unit  of  time. 

All  the  above  measures  may  be  represented  graphically  by  lines  that  are 
proportioned  to  them,  p.  65. 

Prop,  5. — The  direction  of  a  body  may  be  straight  or  curved;  whea 
straight  or  rectilinear,  it  is  the  angle  which  its  path  makes  with  any  straight 
lino  in  the  same  plane,  adopted  as  an  axis ;  when  the  path  of  a  body  u  a 
curve,  its  direction  at  any  point  is  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  the  point  makes  with  the  fixed  axis. 

Prop,  6. — ^The  momentum  of  a  body  is  its  quantity  of  motion,  both  the 
mass  and  velocity  being  taken  into  consideration,  and  its  proper  meaaore  if 
the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity,  pp.  58,  54. 

Prop,  7. — A  body  is  said  to  have  a  uniform  motion  when  its  velocity 
remains  constant,  that  is,  when  it  describes  equal  spaces  in  equal  succeaBiTe 
intervals  of  time,  p.  47. 

Pro^}.  8. — Every  motion  that  is  not  uniform  is  said  to  be  varied,  and  la 
called  accelerated  or  retarded  as  the  velocity  increases  or  decreases. 

Prop,  9. — When  the  velocity  constantly  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  time  that  the  body  has  been  moved,  the  motion  is  said  to 
be  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded^  pp.  43,  58,  59,  60. 

Prop,  10. — Whatever  is  capable  of  producing  or  destroying  the  motion 
of  a  body  is  called /brc«. 
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Prep,  11. — A  force  that  produces  its  effect  instantaneoosly,  and  then 
ceases  to  act,  is  called  an  impulsive  force. 

Prop.  12. — A  force  that  acts  continually  and  equally  is  termed  a  constant 
force. 

Prop.  13. — When  the  constant  force  acts  in  lines  directed  towards  a 
Biogle  point  or  centre,  it  is  called  centripetal^  and  the  path  of  the  body  its 
orbit ,  p.  59. 

Prop.  14. — That  part  of  the  impulsive  force  which  tends  to  make  a  body 
more  directly  from  the  centre,  is  termed  the  centrifugal  force^  p.  49. 

Prop.  15. — A  force  that  is  capable  of  destroying  motion  without  being 
able,  under  any  circumstances,  to  produce  motion,  is  termed  h  pauive  force. 

Prop.  16. — The  state  of  rest  produced  by  the  action  of  opposite  forces  is 
termed  equilibrium. 

Prop.  17. — When  a  body  is  struck,  its  particles  yield  to  the  impulse,  and 
the  form  of  the  body  is  changed.  When  the  body  possesses  the  inherent 
power,  when  thus  changed,  of  restoring  its  form,  it  is  said  to  be  elastic ; 
when  it  has  not  this  power,  it  is  called  non-elastic,  p.  37. 

Prop.  18. — A  body  oscillating  below  a  point  to  which  it  is  in  any  way 
attached,  b  termed  a  pendulum,  p.  GO. 

Lawi  of  Motion, 

Prop.  19.-^1  St.  If  a  body  be  at  rest  it  will  continue  at  rest,  and  if  in 
motion,  it  will  continue  to  advance  uniformly  in  a  right  line,  unless  com- 
pelled to  change  its  state  by  some  external  force,  pp.  47,  49. 

Prop.  20. — 2d.  The  motion  of  a  body  is  in  the  direction  of  the  force  that 
prodooea  it,  and  is  proportional  to  that  force,  pp.  53,  55. 

Prop.  21. — 3d.  Action  and  reaction  are  always  equal  and  opposed  to  each 
other ;  or  when  a  body  communicates  motion  to  another,  it  loses  of  its  own 
momentum  as  much  as  it  gives  to  the  other  body,  pp.  70,  72. 

Of  ImpuUive  force  and  Rectilinear  motion. 

Prop.  22. — The  effect  of  an  impulsive  force  is  to  produce  uniform  rec- 
tilinear motion f  p.  49. 

For  during  the  moment  of  its  action  on  any  body,  it  must  set  it  in  motion 
with  a  certain  velocity ;  and  by  the  first  law  of  motion,  the  body  must  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  a  straight  line  with  that  velocity. 

Prop.  23.— In  rectilinear  motion  the  space  is  as  the  velocity  multiplied 
into  the  time. 

For  if  a  body  move  with  the  velocity  of  three  feet  per  second,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  will  move  over  6  feet  in  two  seconds,  i.  e.  x32 ;  and  9  feet  in  3 
Mconds,  i.  0X33,  and  12  feet  in  4  seconds,  &c.  &c. 

Prep.  24. — ^The  time  is  as  the  space  divided  by  the  velocity. 

For  if  a  body  passes  over  12  feet  for  instance,  when  its  velocity  is  3  feet 
per  second,  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  seconds,  which 
the  body  has  employed  in  passing  over  12  feet  of  space,  we  need  only 
divide  12  by  3,  (i.  e.,  the  space  by  the  velocity)  and  the  quotient  4,  is  the 
time  sought. 

Prop.  25. — ^The  velocity  is  as  the  space  divided  by  the  time. 

For  if  a  body  move  over  12  feet  in  4  seconds^  its  velocity  is  evidently  3 
feet  per  second  or  12-s-  3. 

The  velocities  of  two  bodies  may  be  compared,  in  the  same  manner :  the 
velocities  of  two  bodies  A  and  B,  for  instance,  of  which  A  moves  over  54 
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feet  ia  9  seoonds,  and  6,  06  feet  in  6  seconds ;  their  velocities  will  be  as 
6(54    9)  to  16  (96-r6.*) 

Of  a  constant  force  and  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

Prop,  26. — ^The  effect  of  a  constant  force  acting  upon  a  bodj;  is  to  pro- 
duce in  it  a  uniformly  accelerated  motioui  p.  58. 

For  siuce  the  effect  of  force  is  to  produce  velocity,  a  constant  force  most, 
in  successive  instants  of  time,  afford  continual  and  equal  additions  to  the 
velocity  of  the  body  it  has  set  in  motion ;  that  is,  the  velocity  will  increase 
in  the  direct  ratio  that  the  body  has  been  moving,  which  is  the  definition  of 
uniformly  accelerated  motion, 

Frop,  27. — ^In  uniformly  accelerated  motion  the  space  described  is  as  the 
square  of  the  time,  pp.  58,  59. 

Thus  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  if  a  body  move  with  a  gradually  and 
constantly  increasing  velocity  that  would  carry  it  through  a  mile  in  one 
minute,  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  has  acquired  such  a  velocity  as  would 
carry  it  through  two  miles  the  next  minute,  if  the  force  that  communicated 
its  motion  ceased  to  act  at  the  end  of  the  first  minute;  but  if  the  force  con- 
tinues to  act,  it  acquires  a  velocity  that  would  carry  it  over  an  additional  mile, 
so  that  it  will  pass  over  three  miles  the  second  minute,  or  four  miles  in  two 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  the  second  minute  it  has  acquired  a  velocity  that 
will  carry  it  over  double  the  space  in  the  third  minute,  that  it  moved  over 
in  the  first  two  minutes,  or  a  velocity  of  8  miles  in  2  minutes,  or  4  miles  a 
minute.  But  the  force  still  continuing  to  act,  it  will  move  a  mile  farther  or 
five  miles  in  the  third  minute.  Hence,  if  a  body  acted  upon  by  a  continued 
force  move  a  mile  the  first  minute,  it  would  move  3  miles  the  second,  5  the 
8d,  7  the  4th,  9  the  5th,  &c. 

Thus  the  spaces  described  in  successive  equal  parts  of  time,  by  uniformly 
accelerated  motion,  are  always  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  fto.,  and 
consequently  the  whole  spaces  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times  or  of  the  last- 
acquired  velocities.  For  the  continued  addition  of  the  odd  numbers  yields 
the  squares  of  all  numbers  from  unity  upwards.  Thus  1  is  the  first  odd 
number  and  the  square  of  1  is  1 ;  3  is  the  second  odd  number,  and  this  added 
to  one  makes  4,  the  square  of  2 ) — 5  is  the  third  odd  number  and  this  added 
to  4  makes  9,  the  square  of  three;  and  so  on  for  ever.  Since,  there&re| 
the  times  and  velocities  proceed  evenly  and  constantly  as  1,  2, 3, 4,  &c.y  bat 
the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  are  as  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  it  is  evident  that 
the  space  described, 

In  1  minute  will  be  -  -  lasquare  of  I 

In2      "  *<  -  -  l+3«4=-       "       2 

In3      "  «  -  -      l+3+5=9«       "       8 

In  4      «  '•  -  1+34-5+7=16—       «       4 

*  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  algebra,  we  subjoin  the  foUowiiig 
tquation,  which  expresses  all  the  oiroumstanoes  of  uniform  motion. 
Let  t  =s  the  time  of  motion, 

9  e=  the  space  described  in  the  time  t, 
V  =s  the  velocity : 

Then,  «  =  v/  from  which  we  obtain 
t 

t 
t 

and/ss  — 

V 
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Of  Gravity, 

Prop,  28.— The  force  which  causes  hodies  to  fall  to  the  earth  is  of  the 
kind  named  constant,  and  is  called  grayitj,  p.  58. 

Prop,  29.«-the  direction  of  gravity  b  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  earth's 
surface. 

Prop.  30 — The  force  of  gravity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the 
body. 

For  however  small  the  pai-ts  into  which  we  divide  a  body,  we  find  them  all 
affected  by  gravity,  since  this  force  must  act  upon  all  the  particles  of  a  body. 

Hence,  in  an  unresisting  medium,  all  bodies  setting  out  from  a  state  of 
rest,  fall  through  the  same  space  in  the  same  time,  because  the  force  of 
gravity  acting  upon  them  increases  in  proportion  to  the  mass  to  be  moved. 

Prop,  31. — The  force  of  gravity  decreases,  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  attracting  body  increases. 

This  is  proved  by  astronomical  observations. 

Motion  produced  by  joint  forcen. 

Prop,  32.— When  a  body  is  acted  upon  at  the  same  moment  by  a  plurality 
of  forces,  each  of  these  forces  produces  its  full  effect :  and  the  place  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  is  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if  the 
forces  had  acted  in  succession  each  during  that  time,  pp.  55,  56,  57. 

Thas  let  A  B  represent  the  direction  of  a 
foro3  that  would  move  a  body,  A  the  distance 
from  A  to  B  in  a  certain  interval  of  time,  (a 
second  for  example,)  and  A  C,  the  direction  of 
a  force  that  would  propel  the  same  body  from 
A  to  G  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  Suppose 
the  first  force  acted  alone,  it  would  move  the  .  - 
body  from  A  to  B  in  one  second ;  if  the  force  A  C  then  acted  at  B,  by  drawing 
B  R  equal  and  parallel  fo  A  C,  B  K  will  represent  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  force  A  C,  and  R  the  position  in  which  the  body  would  be  in  at  the 
end  of  the  second  interval  of  time.  Unite  A  and  11  and  the  line  A  R  will 
represent  the  course  of  the  body  A  if  acted  upon  at  the  same  moment  by 
the  two  forces  A  B  and  A  C,  and  R  the  position  of  the  body  at  the  end  of 
the  first  inter\'a]  of  time. 

In  the  same  manner  the  action  of  any  num- 
ber of  forces  may  be  represented.  Thus  let 
A  B,  A  G,  A  D,  A  £,  represent  the  separate 
effects  of  four  different  forces  acting  in  the 
same  plane,  capable  of  movine  a  body  the 
distances  A  B,  A  G,  A  D,  A  £,  in  a  given 
inlenral  of  time.  Draw  B  c,  c  d,  d  R,  equal 
and  parallel  to  A  G,  A  D,  A  £,  respectively, 
and  join  A  R,  A  B,  c  d  R,  will  represent  the 
path  of  the  body  if  these  forces  had  acted 
successivelv  each  daring  one  interval  of  time, 
and  A  R  the  path  of  the  body  if  they  all  act 
together,  and  R  the  position  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  first  interval  of  time. 

Prop,  33. — The  line  A  R  in  the  figures  given  to  illustrate  the  preceding 
proposition  represents  the  direction  and  measure  of  a  single  force  equivalent 
to  all  the  others  in  each  figure ;  and  hence  the  process  by  which  it  is  deter- 
mined is  called  the  compo9ition  offorcci^  pp.  55,  56,  57. 


Fig.  10. 
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Prop.  34. — Any  force  may  be  decomposed  into  any  number  of  other  forceSy 
that  shall  be  equivalent  to  it,  by  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  operation.  This 
process  is  called  the  Resolution  offorceiy  p.  57. 

Thus  the  force  A  R  fig.  18,  may  be  separated  into  two  forces  A  B,  A  C. 
and  the  force  A  R,fig.  19,  into  four  forces,  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  and  A  fi. 

Prop.  35. — When  the  forces  act  in  the  same  right  line,  we  have  only,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  spaces  described  by  their  combined  action,  to  add  or 
subtract  the  spaces  which  would  be  described  by  their  separate  action,  ac- 
cording as  these  forces  act,  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions. 

Equilibrium. 

Prop.  36.— A  body  acted  upon  by  a  plurality  of  forces,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, will  remain  at  rest,  or  in  equililrio ;  when  these  forces  were  supposed 
to  act  in  succession  each  during  the  same  interval  of  time,  the  body  would 
arrive  at  its  point  of  departure. 

The  simplest  and  most  evident  case  of  eqtiilibrium  is  that  in  which  a 
body  b  acted  upon  by  two  equal  and  opposite  forces. 

On  the  joint  action  of  an  impulsive  and  a  constant  force. 

A.      Mlien  these  forces  act  in  the  same  right  line. 

Prop,  37. — When  the  forces  act  in  the  same  direction,  the  place  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time,  may  be  determined,  as  in  the  problem 
of  the  composition  of  forces,  by  supposing,  first,  that  the  impulsive  force  acts 
during  that  time,  and  then  that  the  action  of  the  constant  force  commences 
and  acts  alone  during  the  same  time :  the  spaces  added  altogether  will  give 
the  space  passed  over  by  the  joint  action  of  these  forces  during  the  assumed 
time. 

Prop.  38. — When  the  forces  act  in  opposite  directions,  the  place  of  the 
body  may  be  ascertained  by  a  similar  process ;  in  this  case,  however,  the 
spaces  are  to  be  subtracted  one  from  the  other,  pp.  58,  59. 

When  a  constant  force  is  acting  in  a  dirccticiti  contrary  to  that  of  a  moving 
body  set  in  motion  by  an  impulsive  force,  the  retardation  that  the  former 
produces  may  be  determined  by  comparing  the  motion  with  that  of  a  body 
moved  by  the  same  force. 

The  degrees  by  which  an  ascending  body  loses  its  motion,  are  the  same 
as  those  oy  which  it  is  again  accelerated  at  the  same  points,  when  it  has 
acquired  its  greatest  height  and  again  descends,  for  the  velocities  at  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  ascent  and  descent  are  equal.  Thus  we  may  calculate 
to  what  height  a  body  will  rise  when  projected  upwards  by  an  impulnve 
force,  gunpowder,  for  instance,  and  retarded  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Since 
the  force  of  gravitation  produces  or  destroys  a  velocity  of  32  feet  in  every 
second,  a  velocity  of  320  feet  will  be  destroyed  in  10  seconds ;  and  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  premised,  a  body  will  fall  in  10  seconds  through  a  hun- 
dred times  16  feet  or  1600  feet,  which  is  therefore  the  height  to  which  a 
velocity  of  320  feet  in  a  second  will  carry  a  ball  projected,  without  resistance 
from  other  cause  than  gravity,  in  a  vertical  direction,  p.  60. 

B.   When  these  farces  act  in  different  directions. 
*  Wlicn  the  successive  directions  of  the  constant  forces  areparaUeL 
Prop.  39. — ^If  the  constant  force  be  that  of  gravity,  the  suooessiTO  diree- 
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tints  of  wbicl)  are  enamed  to  be  perallel,  tbe  investigation  of  tbe  effects 
prodaeed,  cooBtitntes  the  doctrine  of  projectiles ;  &  projectile  being  a  body 
tbrown  in  any  direction  by  an  impalsive  force  and  at  the  same  time  acted 
upon  b;  the  fbroe  of  gravity,  pp.  59,  60. 

Prtip.  40. — The  place  of  a  projectile  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  may 
be  determined,  as  in  the  problem  of  the  composition  of  forces,  by  supposing 
fint  that  the  impulsive  force  alone  has  acted  dtiHng  that  time,  and  then  (hat 
the  action  of  gravity  commences,  and  acts  alone  during  the  same  time. 

Thus  let  A  H  represent  a  hori- 


Pig.  20. 


lontal  plane,  and  A  £ 

direction  and  velocity  of  a  body 

projected  from  the  point  A  in 

ihe  same  plane.     If  the  impnl- 

rive  force  alone  acted  on   the 

body  it  vontd  describe  the  path 

ABB'  B"  B'"  4c.  with  unifonn 

velocity.     But  as  the  force  of 

gravity  acta  from  the  moment  of 

projection,   the   body    will    be 

drawn  downwards  from  the  line 

A  B'"  BO  as  to  be  found  after  the 

■Qccesaive  intervals  of  time,  at 

the  points  g  g'  g",  &c.,  and  as 

tbe  force  of  gravity  produces  a 

velocity  which  increasea  as  the 

(qnares  of  the  distances,  if  the  distances  A  B,  B  B',  B'  B",  B"  B'"  ba 

equal,  B  g,  B'  g',  B"  k",  B'"  g'",  &c.,  will  be  as  the  qnares  of  these  dia- 

ttnces,  and  the  path  of  the  prujcctik    through  the   points  g  g'  g"  g"'  will 

be  a  OBire,  and  this  curve  mathematicians  have  called  a  parahqla. 


**Whmthe  t 


■live  directions  of  iJtc  constant  fort 


UtulU 


Fig.  21. 


Prop. 41. — This  case  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  central  forces,  see  prop. 
13,  p.  75. 

Prop.  42. — The  place  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  may  be 
determined  here  also  by  the  problem  of  the  resolution  of  tbrcea. 

Thus,  suppose  A  represent  a  body  impelled 
towards  H  with  sach  a  force,  as  by  jtaclf,  would 
enable  it  to  rnn  over  the  equal  spaces  A  B,  B  F, 
FG,  &c.,  in  equal  portions  of  time  :  suppose  like- 
wise that  it  is  acted  upon  the  same  time  by  con- 
stant force  which  would  enable  it  to  pass  over  the 
unequal  spaces  A  I,  I  K,  K  L,  &c.  in  the  same 
equal  portions  of  time.  It  is  evident,  that  tho 
joint  action  of  both  these  forces  would  compel  tho 
body  A  to  pass  over  the  curvilinear  path  A  N  0 
P,  &o.  Through  B  draw  the  line  B  C,  (viz.  in 
the  centre  of  attraction;)  through  I  draw  I N  paral- 
lel to  A  B ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  portion  of 
time  the  body  will  be  found  at  N,  whence  it  would 
proceed  in  thestraightdircotionNR,  (by  the  first 
Iaw  of  motion)  if  the  conitiat  force  tben  oeased 
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to  act.  But  as  this  force  continues  to  aot^  the  body  it  the  end  of  the  seoond 
portion  of  time  will  be  found  in  0 ;  for  the  like  reason,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
portion  of  time,  it  will  be  found  in  P  and  so  on.  The  course  then  A  N  O  P, 
is  not  straight  but  consists  of  the  lines  A  N,  N  0, 0  P,  forming  certain  angles 
with  each  other.  Now  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that,  because  the 
attractive  force  acts  not  by  intervals  but  constantly  and  unremittedly,  the  real 
path  of  the  body  must  be  a  polygonal  course,  consisting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  sides;  or  more  justly  speaking,  a  continuate  curved  line,  which  passes 
through  the  points  A,  N,  0,  P,  &c.  as  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

Prop.  43. — Should  the  action  of  the  centripetal  force  cease  at  any  instant^ 
the  body  would  proceed  straight  forward,  p.  49. 

The  portion  of  the  impulsive  force  by  which  this  is  affected  is  called  the 
centrifugal^  prop.  14, 

Prop.  44. — Whilst  the  distance  from  the  centre  remains  unchanged,  u 
when  the  body  moves  in  a  circular  orbit^  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces 
are  equal. 

Laws  of  Central  forces. 

Prop.  46. — When  bodies  revolve  in  equal  circles/  their  centrifugal  forces 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  velocities. 

Prop.  46. — When  two  bodies  revolve  with  equal  velocities  at  different 
distances,  the  centrifugal  forces  are  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Consequently  (prop.  45, 46,)  the  centrifugal  forces  are  in  all  oases,  directly 
as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  and  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Prop.  47. — When  two  bodies  revolve  in  equal  times  at  different  distanceSi 
their  centripetal  forces  are  simply  as  their  distances. 

In  general  the  centripetal  forces  are  as  the  distances  directly  and  as  the 
squares  or  the  tiroes  of  revolution  inversely. 

Prop.  48. — When  the  forces  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distaneeSi 
as  in  the  case  of  gravitation,  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  pro* 
portional  to  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

Thus,  if  the  distaDco  of  one  body  be  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  another, 
the  cube  of  4  being  64,  which  is  the  square  of  8,  the  times  of  its  revolution 
will  be  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  first  body. 

Prop.  49. — Where  the  orbit  deviates  more  or  less  from  a  circular  form,  a 
right  line  joining  the  revolving  body  and  its  centre  of  attraction,  always  de- 
scribes equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  the  velocity  of  the  body  is  therefore 
always  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent; 
and  the  velocity  at  any  point  less  than  three-eighths,  greater  than  that  neoe^ 
sary  to  make  the  body  describe  a  circle. 

Prop.  50. — To  propel  a  body  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  the  force  directed  toits 
focus  must  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

This  is  proved  by  astronomical  observations,  but  we  have  no  other  proof  of  it 

The  motion  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  in  the  solar  system  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  central  forces,  the  centripetal  force  in  this  case  being  that  of 
gravity. 

On  the  joint  effect  of  active  and  inactive  forces. 

A.  When  they  have  opposite  directions. 

Prop.  51. — The  effect  of  passive  forces  is  to  restrain  and  modify  the  action 
of  other  forces  so  as  to  confine  the  motion  of  a  body  to  a  particular  course  or 
path,  and  the  direction  of  the  passive  force  affecting  a  body  at  any  moment 
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b  the  line  perpendioalar  to  that  part  of  this  path  at  which  the  body  is  found 
at  this  moment.  If  the  direction  of  the  active  force  be  also  perpendioalar  to 
this  path,  the  body  must  evidently  remain  at  rest,  since  no  part  of  this  force 
can  be  resolved  into  the  direction  of  the  path  in  which  alone  the  body  can 


move. 


B.   When  they  have  different  directions. 
General  rule. 


e 


Prop,  52.— Resolve  the  active  force  into  two,  one  perpendicular,  and  th 
other  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  body,  the  effect  of  the  former  force  will  be 
entirely  destroyed  (jprop,  51,)  and  the  body  will  advance  by  the  latter  alone* 

*  On  t?ie  motion  of  a  body  impelled  obliquely  against  a  plane. 

Prop,  58. — Let  M  N  represent  the  plane, 
and  A  B  the  direction  and  velocity  from  the 
impulsive  force,  resolve  A  B  into  the  forces 
A  C  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  C  B  in  its 
direction,  then  by  the  general  rule  (prop.  52) 
the  body  will  move  along  the  plane  with  a  ve- 
locity of  which  0  B 18  the  measure. 


Fig.  22. 


N 


On  the  motion  of  a  hfdy  impelled  obliquely  against  a  curved  surface. 

Prop,  54. — Let  M  N  represent  the  curve  and  ^ig'  23. 

A  B  tne  direction  and  velocity  from  the  impul-  m  A  C 
sive  force.  Resolve  A  B  into  two  forces,  C  B 
perpendicular  *to  the  curve  at  B,  and  B  D  (equal 
to  A  C)  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  same  point. 
Then  B  D  will  represent  the  velocity  at  the  point 
B. 

Prop.  55. — ^If  the  curve  be  interrupted  at  any 

Cint,  or  change  the  direction  of  its  concavity,  the  body  will  advance  with  its 
(t  velocity  in  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point. 

***  On  the  descent  of  a  body  along  an  inclined  plane. 

Prop,  56.— Let  M.  N  represent  an  in- 
clined plane  and  A  B  (perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  base  H  N)  the  force  of  gravity 
as  measured  by  the  distance  whic2i  it'would 
cause  a  body  to  descend  in  the  first  second 
of  time.  Resolve  A  B  into  two,  A  C,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane,  and  C  B  in  its  di- 
lection,  then  the  body  will  be  urged  down 
the  plane  by  the  constant  force  measured 
byCB. 

Laws  of  the  descent  of  bodies  down  inclined  planes. 

Prop.  57. — 1st.  The  motion  of  a  body  drawn  down  an  inclined  plane  is 
udformly  accelerated. 
iV^.  58.— 2d.  The  velocity  acquired  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicukr 
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descent,  so  that  a  body  falling  from  M  to  H  has  the  same  velodty  at  H  as 
one  descending  the  whole  length  of  the  plane  at  N. 

Prop.  59.-^d.  The  times  of  descent  down  planes  of  the  same  heights  an 
as  their  lengths. 

Prop,  60. — 4th.  The  times  of  descent  down  all  planes  which  are  cords 
drawn  to  the  lowest  point  of  tl^  same  circle,  are  equal. 

Thus,  if  the  balls  A,  B,  C,  be  placed  at  different 
Fig.  25.  points  of  the  circle  and  suffered  to  descend  at  the 

same  instant  along  as  many  planes  which  meet  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  circle,  they  will  arrive  there  at  the 
same  time. 

Or.it  may  be  enunciated  in  the  following  terms: 
the  times  of  descent  down  all  the  cords  drawn  from 
the  same  point  or  circumference  of  a  circle  will  be 
the  same. 

This  will  be  made  evident  by  supposing  the  above 
figure  inverted,  D  being  made  the  upper  point  and  the 
balls  allowed  to  fall  from  that  point  to  A,  B;  and  C* 

****  On  ilie  descent  of  a  body  down  a  vertical  curved  line. 

Prop.  61. — ^The  times  of  descent  down  the  cords  of  different  circles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  their  diameters. 

J^p.  62. — ^If  a  body  fall  from  a  state  of  rest  down  a  curve,  the  velodfy 
acquired  is  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  by  falling  through  the  same 
perpendicular  height. 

For  if  the  curve  be  considered  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  conti- 
guous planes,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  of  inclination  of  any  two  of  these 
adjacent  planes  is  infinitely  small,  or  nothing,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
velocity  lost  by  a  change  of  direction  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Therefore,  as  tb&  effect  of  gravity  is  not  impeded,  the  truth  of  the  propor- 
tion becomes  evident. 

Prop.  63. — If  a  body  Tse  projected  up  a  curve,  the  perpendicular  height  to 
which  it  will  rise  is  equal  to  that  through  which  it  must  fall  to  acquire  die 
velocity  of  projection.  For  the  body  in  its  ascent  will  be  retarded  in  tiu 
same  degree  that  it  was  accelerated  in  its  descent. 

Thus  let  B  A  B'  be  a  curve  in  which  the  lowest 
Fig.  26.  point  is  A,  and  the  parts  A  B,  A  B'  are  similar  ] 

a  body  in  falling  down  B  A  will  acquire  a  velocity 
that  will  carry  it  to  B',  and  since  the  velocities  in 
all  equal  altitudes  in  the  ascent  and  descent  are 
equal,  the  times  of  ascent  and  descent  are  equal. 

The  foregoing  proposition  is  equally  true  whether 
the  body  actually  move  over  a  solid  surface  or  be 
retained  in  its  path  by  a  string  which  is  in  every  part  perpendicular  to  it. 

0/  Hie  simple  Pendulum. 

Prop.  64. — ^The  simple  pendulum  is  conceived  to  be  a  mere  material  point 
suspended  by  an  imponderable  and  inextensible  thread,  p.  60. 

Prop.  65. — If  the  simple  pendulum  vibrates  through  very  small  aroSj 
these  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  conceived  to  coincide  with  their  chordSj 
and  we  may  derive  from  this  consideration  the  following  theorems : 

Ist.  As  the  times  of  descent  of  the  body  down  different  chords  of  the  bmbu 
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Tertical  cirolo  are  equal  (prop,  60.)  the  vibrations  of  the  same  pendulum, 
although  performed  through  unequal  arcs,  will  be  very  nearly  equal, 
p.  61. 

2d.  The  times  of  vibrations  of  different  pendulums  will  be  to  each  other 
as  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  these  pendulums,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  their  lengths  are  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  times  of  vibration^ 
p.  61. 

The  times  of  descent  down  the  chords  of  different  circles  are  the  same  as 
would  be  occupied  in  descending  vertically  through  their  diameters,  and  are 
consequently  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  these  diameters. 

0/  the  impact  of  bodies. 

Prop.  66. — When  a  body  in  motion  strikes  directly  another  body,  it  always 
communicates  motion  to  the  second  body,  and  loses  part  of  its  own,  and  from 
the  third  law  of  motion  it  is  evident  that  the  momentum  gained  by  the  sec- 
ond body  is  exactly  equal  to  that  lost  by  the  first. 

Prop.  67. — When  one  non-elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  two 
bodies  will  move  on  together  since  there  is  no  force  to  separate  them  ;  and  as 
one  of  the  bodies  gains  all  the  momentum  which  the  other  loses,  the  momen- 
tum after  impact  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momentum  before^impact. 

Prop.  68. — When  an  elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  second  is 
impelled  forward  with  double  the  momentum  which  it  would  have  received 
under  the  same  circumstances  if  non-clastic. 

For  at  the  moment  of  impact  the  form  of  the  body  struck  is  changed  by  a 
force  equivalent  to  the  momentum  which  it  receives  from  the  striking  body^ 
and  if  this  body  be  perfectly  elastic,  its  form  will  be  restored  to  it  by  a  force 
exactly  equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  changed,  and  this  force  ('which  we 
have  just  seen  to  be  equal  to  the  original  impulse,)  will  be  exerted  m  driving 
the  body  forward.  The  body  thus  receives,  besides  its  original  impulse,  the 
equal  force  of  the  re-bound. 

Prop,  69. — The  striking  body  when  elastic,  is  also  acted  upon  by  the  re- 
bound, and  loses  twice  as  much  momentum  as  it  would  have  lost  if  non- 
elastic. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  sum  of  the  momenta  is  the  same  after 
impact  as  before  it ;  but  the  bodies  after  impact  do  not  move  on  together. 

Prop.  70. — If  an  elastic  body  strike  against  a  firm  plane,  the  angle  of  re- 
flection will  bo  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  p.  66. 
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PART. 

P^ENOMEXA  OP  SOLIDS. 

THE  FOUR  FrNT)AMENTAL  TRUTHS  USED  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  PECULIARITIES  OP 
STATE  AND  MOTION  WHICH  DEPEND  ON  THE  SOLID  FORM  OF  BODIES  ;  A 
DEPARTMENT  COMMONLY  CALLED  MECHANICS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER.'*' 

A  y<>rc€,  which  moves  part  of  a  tolid  hody,  muU  tffect  the  whole  or  break 
of  the  part. 

If  the  force  be  directed  towards  a  certain  central  point  tn  the  mau^  it  wxU 
effect  the  whole  equa^l^,  whether  simply  to  support  the  mass^  or  to  move  it 
or  to  step  it  when  in  motion.     The  pointy  according  to  circumstance^  is 

called  THE  CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY  OF  INERTIA,  or  OF  ACTION. 

In  solid  bodies  moving  about  an  axis^  as  exemplified  in  a  wheel  or  weighs 
ing  beam,  the  various  parts  describe  circles  or  move  through  spaces  which 
are  greater  in  proportion  to  their  respective  distances  from  the  centre  of 
motion.  Hence  forces  differing  as  to  speedy  may  still,  through  a  solid 
medium,  be  brought  exactly  to  cooperate  or  to  oppose  one  another  ;  a  slow 
force  counter-balancing  or  being  equivalent  to  a  quicker  one^  provided 
that  it   be  more  intense  in  proportion  as  it  is  slower.      The  SIMPLE 

31ACHINES,  or  BdECHANICAL,  MEDIA  called  LEVER,  WHEEL  AND  AXLE,  PUL- 
LEY, INCLINED  PLANE,  WEDGE,  SCREW,  <£t.,  are  SO  many  arrangements 
oj  solid  parts,  by  which  forces  of  different  velocities  and  intensities  may 
be  thus  connected  or  opposed,  or  may  be  conveniently  substituted  one  for 
another. 

By  sfdid  connecting  parts  also  fJie  direction  of  any  existing  motion  or  force 
may  be  changed,  as  when  the  straigJu  motion  of  running  water  is  con^ 
verted  into  the  rotary  motion  of  a  water-wheel,  dx.  Bence  arises  an  end' 
less  variety  of  COMPLEX  MACHINES. 

In  all  machines,  an  imj^rtant  circumstance  to  be  considered  is  the  resist- 
ance  among  moving  parts  which  arises  from  FRICTION: — and  in  solid 
structures  generally,  the  forms  and  jyositions  of  parts  have  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  STRENGTH  OF  THE  MATERIALS,  and  to  the  Strains  which  the  parts 
have  to  bear, 

"  Solids*  is  the  term  applied  to  a  mass  in  wHich  the  matual  attraction  of 
the  atoms  it  so  strong,  that  the  mass  may  be  moved  about  as  one  body,  with- 
out the  relative  positions  of  the  component  parts  being  thereby  disturbed. 

"  Force  moving  part  of  a  solid  must  effect  the  whole  or  break  off  the  part'* 

This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  description  or  definition  of  a  solid 
just  given.     And  it  follows  that  in  all  cases  of  breaking,  the  cohesion  of  the 

>  The  reader  should  here  re-pursue  the  general  table  or  synopsis  at  page  19. 
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atoms  at  the  fractured  part  roust  have  been  less  strong  than  the  weight  of 
the  remaining  mass,  or  its  inertia  resisting  the  degree  of  change  attempted,  or 
the  force  fixing  it  to  its  place,  or  than  some  combination  of  these  particulars. 

The  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer  given  to  an  ivory  ball,  causes  it  to  dart  off 
swiftly,  but  does  not  injure  it,  because  the  cohesion  among  the  atoms  struck 
is  stronger  than  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  mass,  even  under  a  rapid  change ; 
but  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  a  largo  elephant's  tusk  indents  or  breaks  the 
part  because  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  larger  mass  is  stronger  than  the 
cohesion  of  the  atoms  which  receive  the  blow. 

A  vessel  of  pottery-ware  may  be  safely  suspended  by  its  handle ;  proving 
that  the  cohesion  which  fixes  the  handle  to  it  is  stronger  than  the  weight  of 
the  vessel;  but  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  lift  the  vessel  quickly,  the  handle 
may  rise  and  leave  the  vessel  behiud  ;  because  then  the  weight  and  inertia 
are  acting  together  to  destroy  the  cohesion.  Thus  servants  attempting  to 
lift  too  quickly  the  loaded  stone-ware  dishes  at  a  dinner-table^  often  break  off 
the  part  by  which  they  take  hold. 

Centre  of  Gravity  or  Inertia, 

If  any  uniform  beam  or  rod  be  supported  by  its  middle,  like  a  weighing 
beam,  the  two  ends  will  just  balance  each  other.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  truth  or  law  of  attraction  already  explained ;  for  as  there  is  just 
as  much  similarly  situated  matter  on  one  side  of  the  support  as  on  the  other^ 
there  will  also  be  just  as  much  attraction,  and  therefore  no  reason  why  the 
matter  on  one  side  should  overpower  that  on  the  other.  If  equal  weights  be 
ifiterwards  attached  in  corresponding  situations  on  the  two  arms  of  the  beam 
the  balance  will  not  be  thereby  disturbed ;  and  the  operation  of  adding  weights 
that  counterpoise^  above  and  below,  and  near  and  far  from  the  centre  may  be 
continaed,  until  a  bulky  mass  is  built  up  upon  the  beam — and  instead  of  a 
beam  a  wheel  may  be  used — yet  the  whole  will  remain  perfectly  supported 
and  in  equilibrium  about  the  original  centre.  In  the  pages  now  to  follow^  it 
will  be  shown  that,  in  every  body  or  mass,  or  system  of  connected  masses, 
in  the  universe,  there  is  a  point  of  this  kind  about  which  all  the  parts  balance 
or  have  equilibrium,  and  it  is  this  point  which  is  called  the  centre  of  (jravity 
or  of  inertia.  Although  in  any  mass,  therefore,  every  atom  has  its  separate 
gravity  and  inertia,  and  the  weight  and  inertia  of  the  whole  are  really  diffused 
through  the  whole,  still  by  supporting  this  one  point,  either  from  above  or 
from  below,  the  whole  mass  is  equally  supported }  by  lifting  it,  the  whole  is 
lifted;  by  stopping  it,  the  whole  is  brought  to  rest;  and  when  it  rises  or  falls, 
the  general  mass  is  really  rising  or  falling.  Thus  for  many  purposes,  a  body, 
however  large,  may  be  considered  as  comprenscd  into  or  existing  only  in  the 
single  point  called  its  centre  of  gravity  or  of  inertia. 

This  centre  in  a  mass  of  regular  shape  and  of  uniform  substance,  as  a  ball 
or  cube  of  metal,  is  easily  found,  because  it  is  the  evident  centre  of  the  form  ; 
bat  in  bodies  that  are  irregular,  either  as  to  density  or  form,  it  must  be  found 
by  rules  of  calculation  hereafter  explained. 

To  say  that  the  centre  of  gravity  will  always  take  the  lowest  situation 
which  the  rapport  of  the  body  will  allow,  is  only  to  repeat,  that  bodies  tend 
by  their  gravity  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  a  suspended  body,  there- 
fore, as  the  lowest  situation  which  the  centre  of  gravity  can  find  is,  when  it 
is  immediately  under  the  point  of  suspension,  all  bodies  hanging  freely  must 
have  their  centre  of  gravity  directly  under  that  point.  A  plummet  is  an 
interesting  example  of  this ;  and  the  truth  furnishes,  in  many  cases  of  irre- 
gular masses^  a  very  simple  practical  mode  of  finding  the  centre. 
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Thus  if  an  iiregolir  |Meee  of  pluik  or  of  pasieVMPl. 

the  fignre  a€  i  d^h^  sounded  frva  ibj 
tlie  C3rl  of  a  p]ammet  a  ^  be  arsached  as  Th&SB^pacBiy  the 
OErLnv  of  gnriiT  of  \\kt  bmd  must  b«  axs^-v^isR  m  the 
dinEction  of  the  plummet,  ani  a  chalk  Iis>«  kft  <«  tLe  Vcfod 
vhere  tlie  c>:<ri  toarh^l  iu  most  pass  oca-  »h*  ccatm  of 
gnriij.  If  the  br^iri  be  then  s^ispenied  bj  i=:X&ir  peoi^ 
aks  </.  and  asDiher  chalk  line  cf  <  be  made  a  ti.-?  saae  maft- 
cer.  the  zlice  <-,  vhere  the  two  lines  cros  cr  e^  «afh ether, 
will  isiica&e  tiie  cenoe  of  graviiv :  ani  the  b»ri  vkem  3C|>- 
p:r;^  bj  a  c:ri  ariached  there,  will  han^  ereBlr  hdJaBMiL 
Tiie  f^IIowiDz  '»fies  farther  illastrate  the  3%:h.  that  the 
eentre  of  |nTi:j  alwajs  seeks  the  lowest  plaee.  Tber  seem 
at  £r«:  to  c<  exeeptl^ns  to  the  law;  bat  when  esqr  lk!lj 
considered^  are  interesting  proofs  of  it. 

A  wo<>i€n  cTlisdar  or  roller  td^j  plaeed  on  m  dope 
cr  incIiL^e  plice  -i  (,  will  n&tonllj  deseei^d.  because 
i:«  centre  -if  irraTitT  is  therebr  at-rrcocL:::::  the  earth; 
but  if  there  be  a  hearr  mass  of  lead  ^  introduced  at  one 
sidcy  which  most  rise  before  the  roller  can  deseend,  Ae 
rise  of  the  Inas  being  contrarj  to  graritr.  the  motioB 
will  be  arrested.  Indeed  if  the  nSler  were  placed  on 
the  plane  with  tbe  lead  in  the  portion  J,  the  lead  would 


down  to  the  position  r^  and  so  would  more  the  roller  towards  &.  exhibil* 
the  singolar  phen<  menon  of  a  bod  j  rolliog  up  hill  by  the  action  of  its  weight 


fall 
ing 

If  a  billiard-ball  be  placed  upon  the  small  ends  of  two  billiaivl  sticks  or  cues 

a  h  and  c  d,  laid  on  a  table  with 
their  points  c  and  a  in  contact,  but 
with  the  larger  ends  h  and  J  so  &r 
apart  that  there  may  be  just  room 
for  the  ball  to  touch  the  table  be* 
tween  them,  the  ball  will  roll  along 
between  the  cues,  sinking  gndu- 
aliv  firom  its  high  situation  near 
their  points,  to  its  lower  situation 
near  l.  To  a  careless  obserror,  it 
wonM  then  have  the  app»carance  of  rolliog  npwaids,  because  the  cues  on 
which  it  rests  are  thicker  towards  the  end  d  and  h ;  but  it  would  really  be 
descending  in  obedience  to  gravity.  If  a  double  cone,  as  represented  at^ 
were  substituted  for  the  ball,  it  would  similarly  roll  from  c  to  r,  and  with  still 
more  of  the  fallacious  appearance  of  rolling  upwards,  because  its  ends  would 
always  be  resting  on  the  upper  and  rising  surfaces  of  the  cues.  -- 

The  board  or  stick  c  d  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  table  a  h  would  naturally  fall  if  left  to  itself, 
because  more  than  half  of  it  is  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  table ;  but  strange  to  say,  an  additional 
weight  e  attached  to  its  projecting  part  as  at  6 
by  the  cord  h  fy  instead  of  pulling  it  down  fast- 
er, shall  fix  or  steady  it  on  the  table,  [nrovided 
the  weight  be  pushed  inwards  a  little  by  a  rod 
d  e  resting  against  it  and  against  a  niche  in  the 
stick  at  d.  It  b  evident  that  the  stick  c  d,  in 
falling,  must  turn  round  the  edge  of  the  table  at 
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h;  but  in  so  doiog,  after  the  arrangement  now  supposed,  it  must  lift  the 
weight  e  along,  the  path  ef — which  rise,  as  the  weight  is  heavier  than  the 
stick  (that  is  to  say,  as.  the  ooromon  centre  of  gravity  of  the  connected  objects 
is  near  e^)  gravity  forbids,  and  therefore  the  stick  and  weight  will  both  remain 
supported  by  the  tahle.  An  umbrella  or  walking  cane,  hanging  on  the  edge 
of  a  table  by  a  crooked  handle,  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  And 
the  common  toy  of  a  little  man  standing  on  tiptoe  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
and  supporting  two  leaden  bullets  by  wires  descending  from  his  hands,  is 
another  combination  of  parts  which  places  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
the  support,  making  the  combination  a  kind  of  pendulum. 

By  attending  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  around  us  on  earth,  we 
are  enabled  to  explain  why,  from  the  influence  of  gravity,  some  of  them  are 
stable  or  firmly  fixed,  others  tottering,  others  falling. 

If  we  find  that  a  body,  from  its  form  or  position,  cannot  be  overturned  with- 
out its  centre  of  gravity  being  lifted, — knowing  now  that  the  general  mass  is 
then  lifted  in  the  same  degree,  we  see  why  a  weak  cause  cannot  effect  the 
change.  The  rise  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  body,  in  any  case  of  falling 
over  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  over  the  middle  of  the  sustaining  base,  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  body,  compared  with  the 
height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base.  .  This  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
figures^  of  which  the  two  particulars  of  base  and  hcujht  are  combined  in  a 
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leries  of  proportions.  In  the  figures,  the  dot  c  marks  the  place  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  the  curved  line  beginning  from  the  dot  marks  the  path  of  the 
eentre  of  mvity,  when  the  body  is  overturned.  This  curved  line  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  circle  which  has  the  edge  or  extremity  of  the  base  (&,  in  fig.  A.)  as 
a  centre,  because  the  body  in  turning  must  rest  upon  such  extremity  or  cor- 
ner as  the  centre  of  its  motion.  The  farther  inwards,  therefore,  from  this 
extremity  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is,  as  marked  by  where  a  plumb-line  as 
Pj  hanging  from  it,  crosses  the  base,  the  farther,  of  course,  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  top  of  the  circle  which  it  has  to  describe  in  moving,  and  the 
steeper  consequently  will  be  its  commencing  path ;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
bodies  made  to  roll  up  slopes,  the  steeper  the  ascent,  the  greater  will  be  the 
force  necessary  to  give  motion.— The  line  of  a  plummet  hanging  from  the 
eentre  of  gravity  is  called  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre^  or  that  in  which 
it  tends  naturally  to  descend  to  the  earth. 

In  fig.  A.  which  has  a  broad  base  and  little  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
we  see  that  the  centre  must  rise  almost  perpendicularly  before  it  can  fall  over, 
and  the  resistanoe  to  overturning  is  therefore  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body.     Hence  the  firmness  of  a  pyramid. 

In  figures  B.  C.  and  D.  progressively,  the  commencing  path  of  the  centre 
is  less  steep,  because  the  base  is  narrower,  and  hence  the  Dodies  are  so  much 
the  less  stable.  B  may  represent  an  ordinary  house,  C  a  tall  narrow  housC; 
and  D  a  lofty  chimney. 
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Fig.  E  shows  a  tottering  position,  for  the  cefitre  of  gravity  being  directly 
over  a  base  which  is  a  mere  point,  the  least  inclination  places  it  on  adeBcend- 
ing  slope^  and  the  body  mast  fall. 

Fig.  32. 


In  F.  the  position  is  tottering  on  one  side,  and  stable  on  the  other.  This 
explains  how  the  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows,  in 
one  direction,  its  sustaining  base. 

In  G,  which  represents  a  ball  upon  a  level  plane,  the  whole  qiass  ib  sap- 
ported  on  a  single  point  as  in  E,  yet  the  body  has  no  tendency  to  move, 
because,  in  any  other  possible  position,  the  centre  would  still  be  as  far  from 
the  sustaining  plane.  In  moving,  the  centre  describes  the  straight  level  line 
a  h. 

In  II  the  ball  is  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  rolls  down,  the  centre  of  gravity 
describing  the  oblique  line  b  a. 

In  I,  which  is  an  oval  body  resting  on  a  level  plane,  when  the  body  is 
moved  to  cither  side,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pen- 
dulum.    Hence  an  oval  hody  on  a  level  will  rock  or  vibrate  like  a  pendulum. 

K  is  a  true  pendulum  whose  centre  of  gravity  describes  the  curve  here    ' 
shown,  as  explained  in  Section  II,  at  page  60. 

Thr  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  farther  judged 
of  by  the  facts  which  arc  now  to  be  reviewea. 

A  cart  loaded  with  metal  or  stone  may  go  safely  along  a  road  of  which  one 
side  is  higher  than  the  other,  as  here  shown,  but  were  the  same  cart  loaded 
with  wool  or  hay  it  would  be  overturned ;  because,  although  the  Bastaining 
base  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  line  of  direction  falls  mach  within  it 
from  the  low  centre  of  gravity  of  the  metal  at  c,  but  falls  very  near  the  wheel 

at  P,  or  altogether  on  the  outside,  from  the  high  centre 
of  the  wool  at  a,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  centre  has 
offered  to  it  a  descending  path. 

This  explains  why  lofty  stage  coaches  or  vanB  are  bo 
dangerous,  and  particularly  when  heavy  luggage  is  placed 
on  the  top,  and  why  lofty  gigs  and  currideB  nave  led  to 
so  many  fatal  accidents.  As  regards  any  of  these,  a 
defect  of  smoothness  or  of  level  in  the  road,  or  even,  in 
a  case  of  quick  driving,  a  slight  lateral  bend,  often  suf- 
fices to  produce  the  catastrophe.  The  safety-coacIieB  of 
late  times  are  made  with  the  wheels  far  apart  to  give  a 
broad  base,  and  with  the  luggage  receptaclea  and  Beata 
for  outside  passengers  placed  low  down  before  and  behind  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  instead  of  on  the  top  as  formerly. 

The  feet  of  tripods  are  generally  expanded  below  to  give  a  broad  base. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  common  chairs ;  but  a  thoughtless  child  often  leans 
BO  far  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  that  he  causes  the  line  of  the  general  centre 
of  gravity  to  fall  beyond  the  base,  and  the  chair  with  its  load  is  overturned. 


Fig.  88. 
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The  small  lofty  ohairs  made  to  raise  children  to  the  parent's  elbow  at  the 
dinner-table,  are  very  dangerous  if  the  feet  are  not  made  to  spread  much. 
Pillar-and-claw  tables,  candle-sticks,  table-lamps,  and  many  other  articles  of 
household  farniture^  have  stability  given  in  the  same  manner.  > 

The  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows  the  supposing  base. 

This  truth  is  explained  \>j  fig.  F.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  building  the 
thin  walls  and  tall  chimneys  of  modern  houses  perfectly  upright.  And  hence 
the  extreme  importance  and  utility  of  that  simple  instrument,  the  plummet 
w plumi-linef  which,  when  applied  to  a  body,  is  a  visible  indication  of  the 
line  of  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  mason  and  many  other  workmen  cannot 
proceed  a  step  without  their  guiding  plummet. 

The  brick  walls  of  ordinary  houses  are  so  thin,  that,  to  have  standing 
strength,  they  require  to  rest  against  one  another ;  and  hence  they  occasion- 
ally exhibit  the  kind  of  stability  which  belongs  to  a  child's  house  built  of  cards. 
Ab  contrasted 'with  the  masses  of  masonry  which  remain  to  us  from  antiquity, 
ratting  on  a  firm-spreading  basements,  they  are  examples  of  what  is  truly 
ephemeral,  in  comparison  with  that  which  has  partaken  of  the  permanency 
of  nature's  own  works,  covering  regions  with  mighty  ruins.  What  magnifi- 
cent illustrations  of  strength  and  durability  dependent  on  proportious,  are 
those  ancient  pyramids  and  temples,  which  still  give  such  interest  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Asia  ! 

There  are  many  remarable  structures  on  earth  which  lean  or  incline  a 
little ;  yet  so  long  as  the  line  of  their  centre  of  gravity  remains  within  the 
bue,  and  the  parts  of  the  mass  have  tenacity  among  themselves  sufficient  to 
hold  together,  the  structure  will  stand.  The  famous  tower  of  Pisa  was  built 
intentionally  inclining,  to  frighten  and  surprise :  with  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  it  overhangs  its  base  sixteen  feet,  and  assumes  nearly 
the  air  of  fig.  F.  in  page  88. 

The  tall  monument  near  London  Bridge  inclines  so  much,  that  in  high 
winds  from  a  particular  quarter,  timid  minds  have  doubted  of  its  stability. 

And  many  of  the  most  lofty  and  beautiful  of  our  cathedral  spires  or  towers^ 
as  that  of  Salisbury,  have  lost  something  of  their  perpendicularity. 

An  oval  body  on  a  flat  level  surface,  as  already  explained  by  fig.  I,  page 
88,  oscillates  somewhat  like  a  pendulum,  because,  when  disturbed  from  its 
middle  position,  its  centre  of  gravity  has  risen  and  seeks  to  return.  The 
Mune  is  true  of  any  regular  slice  or  portion  of  a  solid  globe,  which  will  con- 
lequently  always  come  to  rest  with  its  plane  face  turned  directly  upwards. 

The  rooking-horse  of  children  and  the  common  cradle  are  exemplifications 
of  the  same  class. 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  curious  instances  are  those  rocks  called  Loggan  or 
Liggan  stones,  of  which  there  are  several  among  the  picture8(iue  barriers  of 
the  British  coast.  An  immense  mass  loosened  in  some  convulsion  of  miture, 
18  found  with  a  slightly  rounded  base  resting  on  a  flatter  surface  of  rock 
below ;  and  is  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  force  of  a  man  suffices  to  move 
it.  Some  of  these  have  been  objects  of  much  superstitious  veneration  to 
their  neighbourhood. 

There  is  an  amusing  Chinese  toy,  made  in  obedience  to  the  same  princi- 
ple. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  fat  laughing  man,  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  his  feet  concealed  under  him ;  but  where  the  feet  should  be,  there  is 
only  a  rounded  smooth  surface,  with  heavy  lead  ballast  placed  in  it,  so  low, 
M  fdwayS|  when  allowed,  to  raise  the  body  to  the  erect  or  sitting  attitude. 
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A  child  pushes  the  little  fellow  down  again  and  again,  and  wonld  persuade 
him  to  be  still,  but  is  suprised  to  see  him  always  up  the  moment  after,  shak- 
ing about  and  as  lively  as  ever. 

The  vibratory  motion  of  a  pendulum,  as  dependent  upon  the^oircumatanofl 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  having  been  moved  from  its  lowest  place  which  U 
again  constantly  seeks,  was  so  fully  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  that  il 
need  not  be  again  dwelt  upon  here ;  but  we  have  to  enumerate  the  follow* 
ing  phenomena  as  being  of  the  same  class. 
— Tbe  vibrations  of  a  common  swing. 
— The  rocking  of  a  balloon  when  it  first  ascends. 

—•The  spontaneous  shutting  of  those  gates  or  doors  of  which  the  upper  binge 
overhangs  or  projects  beyond  the  lower,  causing  the  gate,  when  in  the  shut 
position,  to  have  its  lock  lower  than  when  in  any  other.  Such  a  gate  alwaji 
returns  of  itself,  from  either  side,  to  the  shut  position,  just  as  a  pendulum 
returns  to  the  lowest  part  of  its  arc : — the  gate  in  fact  is  but  a  sloping  pen- 
dulum. 

Of  the  same  nature  also  is  the  rocking  or  rolling  of  a  ship,  in  particulai 
states  of  wind  and  sea.  When  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  sbip  is  too  loWj 
owing  to  all  the  heavy  load  being  placed  near  the  keel,  this  pendulum -mo- 
tion, in  rough  weather,  becomes  excessive  and  dangerous. 

'  The  actions  and  postures  of  animals,  and  particularly  of  man,  illustrate  beau- 
tifully the  observations  made  above  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  gravity. 

A  body,  we  have  seen,  is  tottering  in  proportion  as  it  has  great  altitude 
and  narrow  base — but  it  is  the  noble  prerogative  of  man  to  be  able  to  sup* 
port  his  towering  figure  with  great  firmness,  on  a  very  narrow  base,  and  un- 
der constant  change  of  attitude.  This  faculty  is  acquired  slowly  because  of  thi 
difficulty.  A  child  does  well  who  walks  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  months ; 
while  the  young  of  quadrupeds,  which  have  a  broad  supporting  base,  an 
able  to  stand  and  even  to  move  about  almost  immediately  after  birth. 

The  supporting  base  of  a  man  is  the  space  occupied  by  and  included  be 
tween  the  feet.  The  advantage  of  turning  out  the  toes  is,  that  without  takin( 
much  from  the  length  of  the  base,  it  adds  considerably  to  the  breadth. 

If  there  be  much  art  in  walking  on  two  perfect  feet,  there  is  still  more  ii 
walking  on  two  slender  wooden  logs,  with  rounded  extremities :  —  which 
however,  wo  often  see  done,  by  mutilated  soldiers  and  sailors. 

All  the  ladies  of  the  empire  of  China  have  to  acquire  nearly  the  sami 
talent  as  these  victims  of  war ;  for  barbarous  custom  has  crippled  them|  h] 
confining  their  feet  for  life,  in  such  shoes  as  fitted  them  in  infancy. 

But  surpassing  in  difficulty  any  of  these  instances  is  the  practice,  which  i 
general  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  sandy  plains  called  the  Landes,  in  th> 
south-west  of  France,  of  walking  on  stilts.  The  Landes  affi)rd  tolerebl 
pasture  for  sheep ;  but  during  one  portion  of  the  year  are  half  covered  wit 
water,  and  during  the  remainder  are  still  very  unfit  walking  ground,  b 
reason  of  their  deep  loose  sand  and  thick  furze.  The  natives  meet  the  inoot 
veniences  of  all  seasons  by  doubling  the  length  of  their  natural  legs,  throng 
the  addition  to  them  of  tbe  stilts  mentioned,  which  they  call  da  echaue 
Mounted  on  these,  which  are  wooden  poles,  put  on  and  off  as  regularly  i 
the  other  parts  of  dress,  they  appear  to  strangers  a  new  and  extraordinai 
race  of  long-logged  beings,  marching  over  the  loose  sand,  or  through  the  wate 
with  steps  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  with  the  speed  of  a  trottii 
horse ;  their  moderate  journeys  being  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  a  day.  Whi 
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watching  'their  flocks,  they  fix  themselves  in  convenient  stations  by  means  of  a 
third  staff  which  supports  them  behind,  and  then  with  their  rough  sheep-skin 
cloaks  and  caps,  like  thatched  roofs  over  them,  they  appear  like  little  watch- 
towers,  or  singular  lofty  tripods^  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

Still  beyond  the  art  of  walking  on  stilts  is  that  which  some  persons  attain 
of  walking  and  dancing  on  a  single  rope  or  wire ;  or  even  of  keeping  the 
centre  of  gravity  above  the  base,  while  standing  on  the  movable  support  of 
a  galloping  horse. — A  rope-dancer  usually  carries  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  to 
balance  him ;  it  is  loaded  at  each  end,  and  when  he  inclines,  he  throws  it  a 
little  towards  the  side  required^  that  the  reaction  may  restore  his  perpen- 
dicnlarity. 

Much  art  of  the  same  sort  is  shown  in  the  attitudes  and  evolutions  of  the 
skater ;  in  the  amusements  of  supporting  a  stick  upright  on  the  end  of  the 
finger;  and  many  other  feats  of  a  like  kind. 

Attitudes  generally  depend  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  over  the  base  under  variety  of  circumstances,  as  in  the 
straight  or  upright  part  of  a  man  who  carries  a  load  on  his  head; — the  lean- 
ing forward  of  one  who  carries  it  on  his  back;  the  hanging  backwards  of  one 
who  bears  it  between  his  arms ; — the  leaning  to  one  side  of  him  who  is 
carrying  a  weight  on  the  other  side ; — the  habitual  carriage  of  very  fat 
people,  whose  head  and  shoulders  are  thrown  back,  giving  a  certain  air  of 
self-satisfaction, — an  air  which  belongs  also  to  the  expectant  mother,  and 
even  to  the  dropsical  patient^  although  producing  in  the  latter  so  sad  an  in- 
oongmity. 

When  a  man  walks  or  runs,  he  inclines  forward,  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  overhang  the  base  :  and  he  must  then  bo  constantly  advancing  his  foot 
to  prevent  his  falling.  He  makes  his  body  incline  just  enough  to  produce 
the  velooitj  which  he  desires. 

A  man,  in  pulling  horizontally  at  a  load,  is  merely  causing  his  body  to 
orerhanff  its  base,  so  that  its  tendency  to  fall  may  become  a  force  or  power 
applicable  to  the  work. 

When  a  man  rises  from  a  chair,  he  is  seen  first  to  bend  the  body  forward, 
or  to  draw  the  feet  backward,  so  as  to  bring  the  feet  or  base  under  the  centre 
oi  gravity,  and  then  he  lifts  the  body  up.  If  ho  lifts  too  soon,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  body  be  sufficiently  advanced,  he  fiills  back  again. 

A  man  standing  with  his  heels  close  to  a  perpendicular  wall,  cannot  with- 
oot  filling,  bend  forward  sufficiently  to  pick  up  any  object  that  lies  before 
him  on  the  ground ;  because  the  wall  prevents  him  from  throwing  part  of 
Us  body  backward,  to  counterbalance  the  head  and  arms  which  must  pro- 
ject forward.  A  person  little  versed  in  such  matters,  might  agree  to  give 
ten  gnineas  for  permission  to  possess  himself,  if  he  could,  of  a  purse  of  twenty, 
laid  on  the  ground  before  him  :  he  of  course  would  lose  his  stake. 

When  a  man  walks  at  a  moderate  rate,  his  centre  of  gravity  comes  alter- 
nately over  the  right  and  over  the  left  foot.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  body 
advances  in  a  waving  line,  and  why  persons  walking  arm  in  arm  shake  each 
other,  nniess  they  make  the  movements  of  their  feet  to  correspond,  as  sol- 
diers do  in  marching. 

Sea  Sickness  is  a  subject  closely  related  to  the  present.  Man  requiring, 
as  now  explained,  so  strictly  to  maintain  his  perpendicularity,  that  is,  to  keep 
the  centre  of  gravity  always  over  the  supporting  part  of  his  body,  ascertains 
the  required  position  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  comparing  the  perpen- 
dicularity^ or  other  known  position  of  things  about  him,  with  his  own  posi* 
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lion.    Vertigo  and  siokness  are  the  conseqaenoea  of  depri?lDg  him  of  his 
Btandards  of  comparisoa,  or  of  disturbing  them. 

Hence  on  shipboard,  where  the  lines  of  the  masts,  windows,  fdmitare,  &e. 
are  constantly  changing,  sickness,  vertigo  and  other  affections  of  the  same 
olass  are  common  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  ships.  Many  persons  experi- 
ence similar  effects  in  carriages,  and  in  swings ;  or  on  looking  from  a  loftj 
precipice,  where  known  objects  being  distant,  and  viewed  under  a  new  as- 
pect, are  not  so  readily  recognized;  also  in  walking  on  a  wall  or  roof;  in 
looking  directly  up  to  a  roof,  or  to  the  stars  in  the  zenith,  because  then  all 
standards  disappear;  on  entering  a  round  room,  where  there  are  no  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  light  and  shade,  as  when  the  walls  and  roof  are  covered  with 
a  paper  which  has  no  regular  arrangement  of  spot ;  on  turning  round,  as  In 
waltzing,  or  if  placed  on  a  wheel ;  because  the  eye  is  not  then  allowed  to 
rest  long  enough  on  any  standard,  &c. 

People  when  in  the  dark,  and  therefore  blind  people  alwavs,  use  Btandards 
belonging  to  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  it  is  because,  on  board  of  a  ship, 
the  standards  both  of  sight  and  touch  are  lost^  that  the  effect  is  so  verj 
remarkable. 

But  sea  sickness  also  partly  depends  on  the  irregular  pressure  of  the 
bowels  among  themselves  and  against  the  containing  parts,  when  the  infla- 
ence  of  their  inertia  and  weight  varies  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ship. 

From  the  nature  of  sea  sickness,  as  discovered  in  these  facts,  it  is  seen 
why  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  motion  of  a  ship,  often  find  relief  by  keep- 
ing their  eyes  directed  to  the  fixed  shore,  where  visible ;  or  by  lying  down 
on  their  backs  and  shutting  their  eyes ;  or  by  taking  such  a  dose  of  exhilar- 
ating drink  as  shall  diminish  their  sensibility  to  all  objects  of  external  sena^ 

As  no  condition  or  form  of  matter  escapes  from  the  great  laws  of  naturey 
we  find  the  attitudes  and  general  condition  of  vegetable  as  well  as  of  aninud 
bodies,  characterized  by  the  necessity  of  having  the  centre  of  gravity  sap- 
ported  over  the  base.  With  what  admiration  may  we  contemplate  the  pine 
and  other  trees  in  the  forests  or  nature,  springing  up  to  heaven  as  perpen- 
dicularly as  if  the  plummet  had  been  at  work  to  direct  them ;  and  no  less 
on  the  brows  of  precipitous  hills  than  in  the  level  plains.  On  a  smaller  Bcale^ 
we  see  the  grasses  and  corn-stalks  of  our  fields  illustrating  the  same  tmth. 
And  whenever,  in  tree  or  shrub,  accident  or  peculiar  nature  causes  a  devia- 
tion from  perpendicularity,  additional  strength  and  support  are  provided. 

Beauty  of  form  or  position  is  often  felt  to  exist  in  bodies,  merely  because 
they  possess  the  shape  and  support  required^  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
be  stable. 

In  architecture,  how  displeasing  is  a  wall  or  pillar  that  is  not  quite  upright; 
or  a  column  with  too  small  a  base ;  or  a  very  tall  narrow  house ;  or  a  long 
slender  chimney.  On  the  other  hand,  how  beautiful  in  a  lofty  edifice  is  tM 
suitable  succession  of  columns,  from  the  massive  Doric  of  the  basement, 
supporting  the  whole  superstructure,  to  the  light  Corinthian  or  kindred  forma 
seen  above.  The  Chinese  pagoda  is  a  fine  example  of  the  union  of  certain 
requidities  for  stability,  viz.j  perpendicularity  and  expanding  base,  with  the 
other  qualities  of  perfect  symmetry,  graceful  proportion,  and  fanciful  orna- 
ment. When  seen  crowning  a  rising  ground  in  a  wooded  island,  or  spring- 
ing up  from  the  centre  of  a  rich  garden,  it  forms,  perhaps^  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  objects  which  fancy  has  ever^ designed. 

Beauty  of  attitude  and  grace  of  carriage  in  the  human  individual  are  in 
great  part  referable  to  the  same  principle. 
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The  postures  of  opera  dancers  might  pass  as  intentional  illustrations  of  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  kept  above  a  narrow 
base,  by  oounteracting  one  disturbing  motion  or  extension  of  a  limb  by  some 
opposite  and  corresponding  motion.  The  common  statue  of  the  god  Mercury 
on  Up-toe  is  a  permanent  familiar  illustration  of  such  a  beautifully  balanced 
attitude. 

Grace  of  carriage  includes  not  only  a  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  but  also 
a  firmness  of  step,  or  steady  bearing  of  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  base. 
It  is  usually  possessed  by  those  who  live  in  the  country,  taking  much  and 
varied  exercise,  or  who  make  gymnastics  a  part  of  their  discipline.  What 
a  contrast  is  there  between  the  gait  of  the  active  mountaineer,  enjoying  the 
eonsciousness  of  perfect  nature,  and  that  of  the  mechanic  or  shop-keeper, 
whose  confinement  to  the  cell  of  his  trade  soon  produces  in  his  body  a  shape 
and  air  corresponding  to  it — and  in  the  softer  sex  what  a  difference  is  there, 
between  that  active  and  graceful  fair  one  who  recalls  to  us  the  fabled  Diana 
of  old,  and  that  other  sedentary  being,  who,  having  scarcely  trodden  but  on 
smooth  pavements  and  carpets,  under  any  new  circumstances,  carries  her 
person  as  if  it  were  a  load  quite  new  and  foreign  to  her. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  also  the  centre  of  inertia.  When  a  person  lifts 
a  uniform  rod  by  its  middle,  the  inertia  of  both  ends  being  equal,  he  over- 
oomes  it  equally,  and  raises  them  evenly  together.  When  he  lifts  by  a  part 
nearer  to  one  end,  the  shorter  and  lighter  portion  having  less  inertia,  will  rise 
the  first,  and  there  will  be  a  turning  motion  of  the  rod  round  the  finger  as  a 
eentre,  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  inertia  in  the  greater  side. 

The  centre  of  gravity  y  or  inertia^  however,  is  not  necessarily  in  the  centre 
of  the  mass )  for  if  a  weight  of  three  pounds,  a, 
be  affixed  to  one  end  of  a  rod,  and  a  weight  of  Fig.  34. 

only  one  pound*,  &,  be  affixed  to  the  other,  the        jl  ^ 

two  will  still  be  balanced,  if  supported  or  lifted       Q jhr-*   J 

by  a  point  of  the  rod,  c,  three  times  nearer  to  the  \,^ 

centre  of  the  large  weight  than  to  the  centre  of 

the  small  one.  This  fact  is  explained  under  the  head  of  levfr^  a  few  pages 
henoe.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in  describing  such  experiments,  the 
weight  of  the  connecting  rod  itself  is  neglected. 

The  centre  of  gravity  or  inertia  is  also  the  centre  of  centrifugal  force  :— 
for  if  the  balls  a  and  b  of  the  last  figure  were  made  to  spin  round  a  common 
eentre,  as  by  making  the  connecting  rod  rest  and  turn  upon  a  point  or  pivot 
at  c ;  unless  the  point  c  were  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two,  the  pivot 
would  always  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  that  end  of  the  rod  at  which  there 
was  the  greatest  centrifugal  force.  It  is  on  this  account  that  in  the  case  of 
a  mill-stone,  or  great  fly-wheel,  or  of  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch,  the  axis 
must  pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  to  prevent  its  being  more  worn  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other. 

When  we  say,  in  astronomy,  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  or  that 
the  moou  revolves  round  the  earth,  we  do  not  speak  with  absolute  correct- 
ness, for  in  all  such  cases,  both  bodies  are  revolving  round  the  common  cen- 
tre of  inertia  of  the  two.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  and  earth,  as  the  former  is 
about  a  million  times  larger  than  the  latter,  the  common  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  two  is  a  million  times  nearer  to  its  centre  than  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  is  therefore  within  its  body  or  circumference. 

The  centre  of  inertia  in  a  body  moving  evenly  is  also  its  centre  of  action 
or  pereusiion  ;  because,  if  such  centre  come  against  an  obstacle,  the  whole 
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xnomcntum  of  the  body  acts  there  and  is  destroyed ;  while  if  any  other  part 
than  the  ceDtre  hit,  the  body  loses  only  a  part  of  its  momeDtum,  and  revolves 
round  the  obstacle  as  a  pivot  or  centre  of  motion,  to  pass  it  on  the  side  to- 
wards which  the  greater  inertia  happened  to  be. 

In  a  hammer,  or  a  bar  of  iron  used  as  a  hammer,  or  in  a  pendulum,  the 
motion  is  not  said  to  be  even,  because  the  velocity  of  the  different  parts  is 
different,  being  greatest  far  from  the  hand  or  centre  of  motion,  and  the  centre 
of  all  the  motal  inertia  is  nearer  to  the  fast  moving  end  than  to  the  other. 
Its  exact  place,  in  many  cases,  is  easily  ascertained  by  calculation.  In  a  uni- 
form rod  moving  as  a  pendulum,  for  instance,  it  is  at  a  distance  of  one-third 
from  the  lower  end.     In  the  pendulum  it  is  called  the  centre  ofosciUation. 

If  a  man  use  a  bar  or  rod  of  iron  as  a  hammer,  he  must  take  care  to  make 
it  strike  the  object  by  its  centre  of  action,  or  his  own  hand  will  receive  a  part 
of  the  shock.  A  very  heavy  mass  thus  carelessly  used  will  seriously  strain 
the  wrist.  In  a  common  hammer,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  matter  is  at  the 
end,  the  centre  of  percussion  is  there  too,  and  no  precaution  of  the  kind  men* 
tioned  is  required. 

If  a  rod  or  small  log  of  wood  be  suspended  horizontally  by  a  string  tied  to 
its  middle,  or  be  floating  in  water,  and  if  a  forward  blow  be  given  directly 
across  it  near  to  one  end,  the  other  end  will  be  found,  in  the  first  instant,  to 
have  moved  a  little  backward,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  blow,  as  if  the 
rod  had  been  fixed  upon  an  axis.  The  inertia  of  the  general  mass,  by  re- 
sisting the  motion  becomes  in  effect  a 
Fig-  3^«  fixed  axis.     This  fiict  is  amusingly 

.  illustrated  by  laying  the  ends  of  a 

t^_J^  ^^       ^^°fi  ®^^°^  ^^  ^^^  wine-glasses,  and 

V7  \7         then  breaking  the  stick  by  a  smart 

ci>  o  downward  blow  of  a  poker  on  its  cen* 

tre.  Instead  of  breaking  the  glasses 
also,  as  by  such  a  blow  might  be  expected,  the  ends  of  tho  stick  rise  at  the 
instant  of  the  stroke,  to  turn  round  certain  centres  of  resistance  in  the  frag- 
ments, as  at  a  and  2>,  and  then  fall  harmless  on  the  table. 

In  this  section,  we  have  seen  what  admirable  simplicity  is  given  to  many 
of  our  reasonings  and  operations,  by  considering  bodies  in  reference  only  to 
their  centre  of  inertia,  under  one  or  other  of  its  names. 

*'  In  a  solid  body  moving  ahout  an  axis,  like  aj^hSU^or  weightng-heam, 
the  different  parts  have  different  velocities^  according  to  their  respective 
distances  from  the  axis  or  centre."     (Read  the  Analysis.) 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  perceived  at  once  on  comparing  the  motion 
in  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  near  the  ends  of  a  weighing-beam,  with  that  in 

parts  nearer  the  centres.     Suppose  a  J  to  be  a 
,  Fig.  8G.  line  drawn  across  a  wheel,  or,  along  a  weighing- 

beam,  the  centre  of  motion  in  cither  case  being 
at  c;  then  the  outer  circular  line  or  path,  a  c, 
which  a  point  in  a.  describes  when  moving  is 
longer  than  the  corresponding  inner  line,  o  f^ 
which  a  point  at  h  describes  in  the  same  time,  as 
a  is  farther  from  the  centre  than  5.  This  admits 
of  easy  mathematical  demonstration,  and  is  ib- 
deed  merely  an  instance  of  the  truth,  that  the 
proportions  existing  between  any  parts  or  lines  in 
one  circle;  hold  with  respect  to  the  corresponding 
parts  and  lines  in  all  circles. 
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"  Hence  forces  with  different  speed  may  still  be  placed  in  continued  connec- 
tion or  opposition  ;  and  they  %ciU  balance  or  be  equivalent,  if  the  one  be  as 
much  more  intense  than  the  oUier  as  it  is  slower.**     (Head  the  Analysis.) 

This  is  the  important  trath  upon  which  the  whole  of  mechaDics  may  he 
said  to  hinge.  It  gives  to  man  the  simple  machines  or  mechanical  powers, 
as  they  have  been  called, — the  Lever,  AVedgc,  Pulley,  &e.;  which  enable  him 
to  adapt  any  species  and  speed  of  power  wLich  he  can  command  to  almost 
any  work  which  he  has  to  accomplish  :  and  the  discovery  of  it  and  of  means 
to  apply  it  may  he  said  to  have  subjected  external  nature  to  his  control.  His 
works  are  of  a  thousand  kinds,  from  the  displacing  of  a  rock  to  the  spinning 
of  a  delicate  thread ;  while  the  natural  powers  or  forces  at  his  command  are 
chiefly  wind,  waterfalls,  fire  and  animal  cfibvt — and  of  which,  in  any  particu- 
lar case,  he  may  have  only  one  kind  at  his  service ; — still,  being  able  to  con- 
nect together  his  power  and  resistance  by  solid  media,  of  which  different 
parts  move  with  any  desired  difference  of  velocities,  he  can  employ  any  force 
for  a  purpose  of  almost  any  kind. 

There  is,  however,  a  false  and  most  pernicious  prejudice  very  generally 
existing  with  respect  to  the  simple  machines,  which  we  must  begin  by 
removing,  viz,^  that  they  increase  the  quantity  of  power  or  force  applied  to 
them.  For  instance,  when  one  pound,  as  a  at  the  end  of  a  beam  or  lever, 
is  seen  balancing  two  pounds,  as  b,  at  half  the  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  axis,  or  four  pounds,  as  c,  at  a  quarter  of  the  distance,  many  persons  be- 
lieve that  the  lever  itself  gives  or  begets 
a  force  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  Fig.  37. 

weights  80  balanced.  But  we  shall  now 
.  show,  that  levers  and  all  the  other  me- 
chanical powers  (as  from  the  erroneous 
idea  above  mentioned  they  have  been 
called,)  merely  enable  us  to  make  such 
Bubstitutions,  so  that  of  a  small  weight 
descending  far,  in  place  of  a  greater 
weight  descending  a  little  way,  or  of  an 

inft^or  force  working  long,  instead  of  a  i        I 

superior   force  working  for  a  shorter  **;^;* 

time,— and  thus  often  to  accomplish 
ends  to  which  the  force  possessed  would 

be  quite  unsuited  if  applied  directly.  In  other  words  the  simple  machines 
enable  us  to  concentrate  or  divide  any  kind  or  quantity  of  force  which  we 
possess,  80  as  to  suit  it  to  our  various  purposes,  just  as  mill-ponds  and 
Dianching  channels  enable  us  to  accumulate  or  divide  the  force  of  a  stream 
of  water  j  but  they  no  more  increase  the  quantity  of  power  than  a  mill-pond 
inoreasea  the  quantity  of  water.  When  any  slender  force  is  caused  through 
a  machine,  to  produce  some  effect  which  seems  proportioned  to  an  intense 
fiffce,  it  has  always  to  act  longer,  or  through  more  space  than  the  other, 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  slender;  as  a  small  stream  of  water  acting 
for  ten  minutes,  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  greater  gush  in  one 
minute.  Twenty  feet  cf  the  action  of  a  small  horse  near  the  circumference 
of  a  great  wheel,  may  be  rendered,  by  intervening  machinery,  equivalent  to 
ten  feet  of  the  action  of  a  heavy  ox  or  elephant  nearer  the  centre.  And  one 
horse  id  drawing  through  six  hundred  feet,  or  a  hundred  horses  in  drawing 
through  8ix  feet,  or  the  piston  of  a  great  steam-engine,  in  raising  one  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  its  cylinder,  &c.,  may  all  be  made  to  do  the  same 
work. 
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To  illustrate  this  subject  farther ;  we  shall  suppose  a  weighing-betm  x  y, 
with  a  weight  of  one  pound  haugiug  at  the  eud  x  ;  then  if  a  spring  issuing 
from  the  fixed  box  at  E,  with  uniform  force  of  one  pound,  be  made  to  push 
at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  y,  it  will  just  balance  the  weight;  and  if  it  be 

in  the  slightest  degree  stronger  thia 
the  weight,  it  will  push  the  end  of 
the  beam  y  down  to  B,  and  will  raise 
the  weight  to  F.  If,  instead  of  the 
single  spring  of  one  pound  at  the  end 
,T  P        '" ^    a.^      '''         ''.J*      of  the  beam,  two  such  springs  be 

|iv'  <^ ""    -^X. 4-  applied  at  half-way  from  the  oentre 

^  '^  -  to  the  end,  so  as  to  press  at  A,  where 

there  is  just  half  the  extent  of  mo- 
tion, or  room  to  act,  as  at  B,  exaotlj 
the  same  effect  will  follow.  Now  because  one  spring  at  the  end  of  the  beam 
is  seen  here  doing  the  same  work  as  two  similar  springs,  or  a  single  spring 
of  double  strength  at  the  middle,  it  might  at  first  appear  that  there  was  a 
saving  of  power  by  using  the  single  spring  and  longer  lever ;  but  let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  two  middle  springs  have  each  issued  from  their  box  only 
one  inch,  while  the  single  spring  at  the  end  has  issued  two  inches :  in  both 
cases,  therefore,  exactly  two  inches  of  one-pound  spring  have  been  used. 

In  the  last  experiment,  pound  weights  or  little  buckets  of  water  might  be 
used  instead  of  the  springs,  and  with  exactly  the  same  result — one  pound  or 
pint  at  the  end  of  the  arm  producing  the  same  effect  as  two  pounds  or  pints 
at  the  middle  of  it ;  but  it  would  be  observed  that  the  sinde  quantity  fell  twp 
inches,  while  the  double  quantity  at  half  distance  fell  only  one  inch ;  and  to 
replace  them  after  they  had  done  their  work,  there  would  evidently  be  the 
same  labour,  whether  a  person  had  to  lift  the  single  quantity  first  one  ineh| 
and  then  another,  or  had  to  lift,  first,  one  half  of  the  double  equipoise  an  inch| 
and  then  the  other  half  as  much. — Each  atom  of  matter  may  be  considered 
as  held  to  the  earth  by  its  thread  of  attraction,  and  if  one  atom  rise  or  fall  ten 
inches,  just  as  much  of  the  supposed  thread  of  attraction  will  be  drawn  out 
or  returned  as  if  ten  atoms  rise  or  fall  one  inch.  And  so,  where  a  weight  of 
one  pound  is  made  to  do  any  work,  instead  of  a  weight  of  two  pounds,  thera 
is  no  more  saving  than  in  giving  away  two  yards  of  single  rope  instead  of 
one  yard  of  double  rope ;  and  in  like  manner  for  all  other  differences  of 
intensity. 

If  a  man  were  to  exert  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds  at  A,  in  the  abote 
figure,  to  lift  the  weight,  a  boy  at  B,  with  force  of  fifty  pounds,  might  do 
the  same  work;  but  the  man  would  only  have  worked  or  pressed  dowtt 
through  one  foot,  while  the  boy  would  have  worked  through  two ;  and  there* 
fore,  although  the  boy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lever,  seemed  to  become  as 
strong  as  the  man,  the  case  would  merely  be,  again,  that  of  the  one-pound 
sprint  unbending  two  inches,  to  produce  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  the  two* 
pound  spring  unbending  one  inch.  The  boy  would  be  using  two  feet  of  his 
smaller  force,  where  the  man  used  one  foot  or  his  greater  force ;  and  if  Uie 
work  had  to  be  long  continued,  the  boy  would  have  completely  exhausted 
himself,  when  the  man  remained  yet  fresh. 

A  case  of  the  lever,  exhibited  in  this  diagram,  serves  well  to  explain  the 
nature  of  mechanical  potters  in  general.  Suppose  A  to  be  a  weight  of  font 
pounds  at  the  end  of  a  rod  or  lever  A  B^  (p.  97)  made  to  turn  on  e  as  an 
axis  or  fulcrum,  and  having  the  arm  q  B  four  times  as  long  as  the  arm  c  A, 
(but  the  two  arms  of  the  lever  being  equipoised  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  action 
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of  weights  sabseqaently  attached  to  them ;)  then  one  pound  at  the  end  6, 
iroald  balance  the  four  pounds  at  the  end  of  A,  and  with  the  slightest  addi- 
tional weight  would  preponderate.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  arc  B  &  to  have 
been  fixed  to  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  with  the  four  projections  or  shelves 
here  shown  on  which  balls  of  one 
pound  might  rest ;  then  if  one  of  the  ^is*  2^* 

four  balls  from  the  plane  d  were  to  roll  B 

upon  the  first  shelf,  it  would  just  ba-  .^^^^^ 

lance  A,  and,  with  one  grain  more,  ^;^^^^^^h.^ 

would  descend  to  the  plane  c,  one  inch      ,..^     ^^^^^^  ir'isjo^fiL 

below  ;  then  a  second  ball  of  one  pound      ''•£^'^c T"^-','-^, 

woold  occupy  the  second  shelf,  and      ^A  V"^s^i^^ 

would  descend  in  the  same  way,  to  be  /.  " 

followed  by  a  third,  and  afterwards  by  i,^ 

a  fourth ;  and  when  the  whole  four  had 

&]len  from  ^  to  c,  they  would  just  have  lifled  the  four  pound  mass,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lever,  one  inch.  So  that,  although  one  pound  was  seen 
here  lifting  four  pounds,  it  would  only  have  lifted  them  one-fourth  part  as 
fhr  as  it  fell  itself,  and  the  sum  of  the  phenomena  would  be,  that  four  pounds, 
by  falling  one  inch  at  the  long  cod  of  the  lever,  had  raised  four  pounds 
through  the  same  distance  of  one  inch  at  the  short  end.  No  mpchanical 
power  or  machine  generates  forco  more  than  the  lever  does  in  this  case.  _. 

It  appears,  then,  from  all  this,  that  as  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  body  U 
measured  by  its  velocity  and  the  number  of  atoms  in  it  conjointly,  so  the 
mtantitj/  of  force  exerted  in  any  case,  is  measured  by  the  intentiUj  of  the 
force  conjointly  with  the  %imce  through  which  it  moves.  A  olear  mode, 
therefore,  of  comparing  forces,  is  to  state  the  lengths  and  the  intensities — 
for  instance,  to  speak  of  ten  feet  of  one-pound  force,  as  equal  to  one  foot  of 
tflD-ponnd  force,  &o. 

A  horse  pulling  with  the  force  of  fifty  pounds  goes  generally  at  the  rate  of 
Bx  miles  an  hour;  the  steam-engine  piston  is  generally  made  to  move  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  feet  per  minute,  bearing  a  pressure  of  steam  of  about 
twenty  pounds  to  each  square  inch  of  its  surfape )  a  particular  mill-stream 
nay  have  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  a  velocity  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  per  minute : — ^now  it  is  easy,  by  simple  arithmetic,  and  the  rule  of 
Un<fth  and  tntensiti/  above  explained,  to  compare  all  these  and  other  forces 
M  applicable  to  any  given  work.  We  must  warn  the  reader,  however,  that 
tkere  are  many  important  considerations  connected  with  the  practical  employ- 
aent  of  forces,  according  to  their  respective  nature  and  that  of  the  resistance 
to  be  OTercome,  which  cannot  be  entered  upon  in  this  elementary  work.  In 
very  many  cases  there  is  a  great  waste  or  unavoidable  loss  of  force,  because 
tlie  resistance,  in  yielding,  runs  away  or  escapes  from  the  force ;  as  when  a 
Bhip  mns  away  from  the  wind  which  is  driving  her,  or  the  floats  of  a  quick 
moving  water-wheel,  from  the  stream  which  turn  it.  Horses  drawing  boats 
or  earriagee  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  might  exert  great  force,  but  to 
liave  a  speed  exceeding  twelve  miles  they  might  require  their  whole  effort 
to  move  their  own  bodies.  As  a  general  rule,  although  equal  quantities  of 
force  balance  each  other  when  applied  to  parts  of  a  lever  or  wheel  altogether 
or  nearly  at  rest,  still  when  a  force  is  made  to  act  near  its  axis  or  fulcrum, 
to  produce  considerable  velocity  in  a  more  distant  part  of  the  machinery, 
much  of  it  is.  wasted  in  pressure  against  the  fixed  fulcrum. 

What  an  infinity  of  vain  schemes — yet  some  of  them  displaying  great 
ingenuity — for  perpetual  motion^  and  new  mechanical  engines  of  power;  &c. 
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:t/  tt-  is  ipilie-J.  /  is  the  prop  or  fulcrum^  and 
V  *  .  A>:>:<riiDg  to  the  role  already  given 
aii  exriaiied  at  page  96,  the  power  may  be 
a«  ht::!  lers  intense  than  the  resistance  as 
i:  ii  fATtirr  fr^m  the  fnlcnun,  or  moving 
:Lr:*j^h  n  gr:-iter  space.  A  man  at  a,  there- 
to r«.  twi'.-i!:  &s  far  from  the  prop  as  ttie  centre 
of  gTivitr  rf  the  stone  6,  will  be  able  to  lift 
a  scene  twice  as  heavy  as  himself;  bnt  he 
will !:::  i:  only  one  inch  for  every  two  inches 
that  he  desocD'ls:  and  two  men  w.uld  be  r^^oiied,  acting  at  half  the  dis- 
taDcOy  to  do  the  same  work. 

There  is  do  limit  to  the  difference,  as  to  intensity,  of  farces  whieh  may  be 
made  to  balance  each  other  by  the  lever,  except  the  length  and  strength  of 
the  material  of  which  levers  have  to  be  formed.  Archimedes  said,  '<  Give  me 
a  lever  long  enough,  and  a  prop  strong  enough,  and  with  my  own  weight  I 
will  lift  the  world."  But  he  would  have  required  to  move  with  the  Telooitj 
of  a  cannon-ball  for  millions  of  years,  to  alter  the  position  of  the  earth  by 
a  small  part  of  an  inch.  As  stated  in  a  former  part  of  the  volume,  this  fest 
of  Archimedes  is,  in  mathematical  truth,  performed  by  every  man  who  leapt 
from  the  ground ;  he  kicks  the  world  away  from  him  when  he  rises,  and 
attracts  it  again  when  he  falls  back. 

I'o  calculate  the  effect  of  a  lever,  in  practice,  we  must  always  take  into 
account  the  weight  of  the  lever  itself,  and  the  fact  of  its  beting  more  or 
Ichh;  but  in  exjKjuuding  the  theory  of  the  lever,  it  is  usual  to  conoder,  first, 
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what  would  be  the  result,  if  the  lever  wei^  a  rod  without  weight  and  without 
flexibility. 

The  rule  for  the  levcri  that  the  opposing  forces,  to  balance  each  other,  must 
be  more  or  less  intecsei  exactly  as  they  act  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
centre,  holds  in  all  oases,  whether  the  forces  be  on  different  sides  of  the  prop 
or  both  on  the  same  side,  and  whether  the  force  nearest  to  the  prop  have  the 
office  of -power  or  of  resistance;  it  holds^  also,  whether  the  lever  be  straight 
or  crooked. 

The  following  are  examples  of  levers  with  the  prop  between  the  forces. 

The  hand^pikey  represented  in  page  98,  is  a  lever  moving  a  block  of  stone. 
The  same  form,  when  made  of  iron,  with  the  extremity  formed  into  claws,  is 
ealled  croic-bar.  Both  kinds  are  used  by  gunners,  in  working  cannon  during 
battle  :  they  are  also  used  generally  for  lifting  and '  moving  heavy  masses 
through  small  spaces,  as  the  materials  of  the  mason,  the  ship-builder,  the 
warehonse-man,  &c.  A  short  crow-bar  is  the  instrument  of  house-breakers^ 
for  wrenching  open  locks  or  bolts,  tearing  off  hinges,  &c. 

The  common  claw-hammer,  for  drawing  nails,  is  another  example.  A 
boy  who  cannot  exert  a  direct  force  of  fifty  pounds,  may  yet,  by  means  of 
this  kind  of  hammer,  extract  a  nail  to  which  half  a  ton  might  be  quietly  sus- 
pended,— because  his  hand  moves  through,  perhaps,  eight  inches,  to  make 
the  nail  rise  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  The  claw-hammer  also  proves,  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  lever  be  straight  or  crooked,  provided 
it  produoea  the  required  difference  of  velocity  between  power  and  resistance. 
The  part  of  the  hammer  resting  on  the  plank  is  the  fulcrum.  ^ 

A  pincen  or  forceps  consists  of  two  levers,  of  which  the  hinge  is  the 
eommoD  prop  or  fulcrum.  In  drawing  a  nail  with  steel  forceps  or  nipperS| 
we  have  a  good  example  of  the  advantages  of  using  a  tool :  1,  the  nail  is 
eeiied  by  the  teeth  of  steel  instead  of  by  the  soft  fingers :  2,  instead  of  the 
griping  force  of  the  extreme  fingers  only,  there  is  the  force  of  the  whole 
hand  conyejed  through  the  handles  of  the  nippers :  3,  the  force  is  rendered, 
perhaps,  six  times  more  effective  by  the  lever-length  of  the  handles :  and  4, 
Dy  making  the  nippers,  in  drawing  the  nail,  rest  on  one  shoulder  as  a  ful- 
emm  it  acquires  all  the  advantages  of  a  lover  or  claw-hammer  for  the  same 
purpOBe. 

Ckymmon  sciuorn  are  also  double  levers,  and  those  stronger  shears  with 
which,  under  the  power  of  a  steam-engine,  bars  and  plates  of  iron  are  now 
eat  as  readily  as  paper  is  cut  by  the  force  of  the  hand. 

The  common  Jire-poker  is  a  lever.  It  rests  on  the  bar  of  the  grate  as  its 
prop,  and  displaces  or  breaks  the  caked  coal  behind  as  the  resistance. 

The  matt  of  a  ship,  with  sails  set  upon  it,  may  bo  regarded  as  a  long 
lever,  baTing  the  saib  as  the  power,  turning  upon  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of 
the  TCflBel  as  the  fulcrum,  and  lifting  the  ballast  or  centre  of  gravity  as  the 
reristance.  For  this  reason  lofty  sails  make  a  ship  heel  or  lean  over  greatly, 
and  if  used  in  open  boats,  are  dangerous.  In  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
Etstem  and  Pacific  Oceans,  for  the  sake  of  sailing  swiftly,  boats  are  used 
10  extremely  narrow  and  sharp,  that  to  counteract  the  overturning  tendency 
of  their  large  sails,  they  have  an  outrigger  or  projecting  plank  to  wind- 
ward, on  the  extremity  of  which  one  or  more  of  the  crew  may  sit  as  a  ba- 
knee. 

Perhaps  no  instance  of  the  lever,  with  the  prop  between  the  forces,  is 
tiofe  interesting  than  the  tceighing-beam ;  whether  with  equal  arms,  form- 
ing the  common  tcalc-leam;  or  with  unequal  arms,  forming  the  steel-yard. 
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We  have  seen  why  quantities  of  matter  attached  at  equal  distances  from 
the  prop,  must  be  equal  to  each  other  in  order  to  balance.  A  lever,  there- 
fore, which  enables  us  to  place  quantities  thus  exactly  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  and  which  turns  easily  on  its  axis,  becomes  a  weighing-beam.    Of  this 

the  annexed  figure  shows  a  common  form. 
*  Fig.  41.  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  pivot  at  c  is  sharpened  below, 

wedgc^like,  that  the  beam  may  turn  easily, 

J^  and  that  its  centre  of  motion  may  be  nicely 

_        determined  \ — in  a  delicate  balance  for  philo- 
^  _\  ^       Bophical  purposes,  the  axis  is  almost  as  sharp 

le  as  a  knife  edge,  and  rests  on  some  hard  smooth 

surface  of  support,  so  aa  to  turn  with  the 
weight  of  a  small  part  of  a  grain.  The  scales 
also  of  a  weighing-beam  are  suspended  on  sharp  edges  to  facilitate  motion, 
and  to  determine  nicely  the  points  of  suspension.  If  the  two  arms  of  a  beam 
be  not  of  perfectly  equal  length,  a  smaller  weight  at  the  end  of  the  longer  will 
balance  a  greater  weight  at  the  end  of  the  shorter.  An  excess  of  half  an 
inch  in  the  length  of  a  beam-arm,  to  which  merchandize  is  attached,  where 
the  arm  should  bo  eight  inches  long,  would  cheat  the  buyer  of  exactly  one 
ounce  in  every  pound.  This  case  might  be  detected  instantly,  by  changing 
the  places  of  the  two  things  balanced ;  for  so,  the  lightest  would  be  at  the 
short  arm,  and  would  then  appear  doubly  too  light.  A  beam  intended  for 
delicate  purposes,  and  required,  therefore,  to  turn  easily,  must  have  its  centre 
of  gravity  very  near  the  axis  on  which  the  beam  turns  \  for  if  otherwise,  the 
beam  will  be  in  the  predicament  of  a  ship  with  the  ballast  too  high  or  too  low: 
in  the  former  case,  when  once  inclined,  it  would  fall  over,  and  not  to  recover 
itself :  in  the  latter,  it  would  tend  to  remain  horizontal,  and  therefore  would 
be  less  free  to  move.  The  proper  situation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  little 
below  tl^e  axis  or  line  of  support,  that  the  beam  may  return  with  sufficient 
readiness  from  any  state  of  inclination,  to  its  horizontal  position  of  rest. 

There  is  a  mode  of  arriving  at  very  accurate  results,  even  with  a  woigh- 
ing-beam  which  is  not  itself  accurately  made,  provided  it  has  very  free 
motion,  t/^.,  first,  very  nicely  to  balance  in  one  scale  the  substance  to  be 
weighed,  and  then  to  remove  it,  and  to  put  weiglits  into  the  >ame  scale,  until 
a  perfect  balance  is  produced.  Such  weights  must  be  the  exact  equivalent 
or  weight  of  the  substance,  however  unlike  to  each  other  the  artus  of  the 
balance  may  be.  A  projecting  rod,  or  plank,  or  branch  of  a  tree,  may  thus 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  weighing-beam,  by  attaching  any  sab- 
stance  to  its  extreuiity  and  observing  minutely  how  far  such  substance 
bends  it,  and  then  trying  what  weights  would  bend  it  as  much. 

The  stceli/ard  is  a  lever  with  unequal  arms,  and  any  weight,  as  6,  on  the 

long  arm,  will   balance  as  much  more 
^^g*  42.  weight  as  a  on  the  short  arm,  as  the  for- 

mer is  supported  farther  from  the  fulcram 
than  the  latter.  Thus,  if  the  hook  at  the 
short  end  be  one  inch  from  the  centre  of 
support,  c,  a  pound  weight  h,  on  the  long 
arm  at  four  inches,  will  balance  four 
pounds  a,  at  the  short  arm.  This  sap- 
poses,  however,  that  the  steel-yard  when 
bare,  hangs  horizontally,  from  having  a 
greater  mass  of  matter  in  the  short  arm  to  couuterbalanco  the  long  slender 
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arm  from  which  the  shiftiDg  weight  hangs.    When  this  is  not  the  case,  a 
c  rresponding  allowance  has  to  be  made. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  so  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  to  which  they  have 
reduced  all  their  common  implements,  weigh  any  small  objects  by  a  delicate 
pocket  steel-yard.  It  is  a  rod  of  wood  or  ivory,  about  six  inches  long,  with 
a  silk  cord  passing  through  it  at  a  particular  part,  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  and 
with  a  sliding  weight  on  the  long  arm,  and  a  small  scale  attatohed  to  the 
short  one. 

The  following  are  examples  of  levers  with  both  forces  on  the  same  side  of  the 
prop,  and  where  the  more  distant  force  acts  as  the  power. 

A  common  wheel-barrow  is  a  lever,  in  using  which  a  man  bears  as  mudi 
less  than  the  whole  weight  of  the  load  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  is 
nearer  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel  than  to  his  hands. 

When  two  porters  carry  a  load  placed  midway  between  them,  on  a  pole, 
they  share  it  equally,  that  is  to  say,  each  bears  a  half,  for  the  pole  becomes  a 
lever,  of  which  each  porter  is  a  fulcrum,  as  regards  the  other;  but  if  the  load 
be  nearer  to  one  end  than  to  the  other,  he  to  whom 
it  b  nearest  bears  proportionably  more  of  its  weight.  ^^S-  ^"^^ 

A  load  at  c  is  equally  borne  by  a  porter  at  a  and    a      A      t i 

by  one  at  ft ;  but  a  load  at  d  gives  three-quarters 
of  its  weight  to  the  man  at  a^  and  only  one-quarter 
to  him  at  6. 

Two  horses  drawing  a  plough,  act  from  the  ends 
of  a  cross  bar,  of  which  the  middle  is  usually  hooked  to  the  plough.  The 
horses  must  thus  pull  equally,  to  keep  the  bar  directly  across.  VVhen  on 
heavy  land,  three  horses  are  yoked,  and  two  of  them  are  made  to  draw  from 
one  end  of  the  bar,  it  must  be  attached  to  the  plough  by  a  hook,  not  at  its 
middle,  but  half  as  far  from  one  end  of  it  as  from  the  other. 

The  oar  of  a  boat  is  a  lever  of  this  kind,  where  singularly  the  purpose  of 
fulcrum  is  served  by  the  unstable  water. 

The  common  nut-crackers  furnish  another  instance,  by  the  lever-power  of 
which  a  person  can  break  a  shell  many  times  stronger  than  he  could  break 
with  the  bare  fingers. 

The  consideration  of  this  kind  of  lever  explains  why  a  finger  caught  near 
the  hinge  of  a  shutting  door  is  so  much  injured.  The  momentum  of  the 
door  acts  by  a  comparatively  long  lever,  upon  a  resistance  placed  very  n<^ar 
the  fulcrum.  Children  pinching  their  fingers  near  the  binge  of  a  door,  or  of 
the  fire-tongs,  which  furnishes  a  similar  case — wonder  why  the  bite  is  so  keen. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  giving  way,  when  in  autumn 
overloaded  with  fruit,  or  in  winter  with  snow,  also  exhibits  the  action  of  this 
kind  of  lever.  The  resistance  is  the  cohesion  of  the  upper  side  of  the  branch 
to  the  treO;  and  the  fulcrum  is  the  part  below  which  is  last  broken. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  lever,  where  the  two  forces  are  on  the 
lame  aide  of  the  pivot,  but  where  that  nearest  to  the  pivot  acts  as  the  power. 
In  this  kind,  the  power  is  more  intense  than  the  resistaDcc. 

The  hand  of  a  man  who  pushes  open  a  gate  while  standing  near  the  hinges, 
moves  through  much  less  space  than  the  end  of  the  gate,  and  hence  must  act 
with  great  force. 

When  a  man  uses  the  common  fire-tongs,  the  ends  move  much  further  than 
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his  fingerSy  and  therefore  with  less  strength.    No  one  fears  a  pinoh  with  the 
ends  of  the  fire-tongs. 

The  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  instances  of  this  modification  of  lever 
are  in  the  limbs  of  animals.  The  object  in  these  was  to  give  to  the  extremi- 
ties great  range  and  freedom  of  motion,  without  clumsiness  of  form  ;  and  it 
has  been  attained  most  perfectly  by  the  tendons  or  ropes  which  move  them, 
being  attached  near  to  the  joints,  which  are  the  pivots  or  fulcra  of  the  bone 
levers. 

In  the  human  arm,  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  forms  the  cushion  of  the 
shoulder,  by  contracting  its  fibres  less  than  an  inch,  raises  the  elbow  twenty 
inches,  and  of  course,  if  it  overcome  a  force  of  fifty  pounds  at  the  elbow,  it 
must  itself  bo  acting  with  a  force  at  least  twenty  times  as  intense,  or  of  one 
thousand  pounds. — What  extraordinary  strength  of  muscle,  then,  is  displayed 
by  a  man  who  lifts  another  at  the  end  of  his  extended  arm  ;  yet  this  feat  is 
frequently  accomplished,  and  even  on  both  sides  of  the  person  at  once. 

How  powerful  again  must  be  the  wing-muscles  of  birds,  which,  by  this 
kind  of  action,  sustain  themselves  in  the  sky  for  many  hours  together.  The 
great  albatross,  with  wings  extended  fourteen  feet  or  more,  is  seen  in  the 
stormy  solitudes  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  accompanying  ships  for  whole  daysj 
without  ever  resting  on  the  waves. 

A  little  contraction  of  the  glutsei  muscles  of  the  hips  gives  to  the  humaii 
step  a  length  of  four  feet. 

While  the  erroneous  opinion  prevailed,  that  machines  increased  power, 
instead  of,  as  they  do,  merely  accommodating  forces  to  purposes,  this  last 
kind  of  lover,  where  a  great  force  acting  through  a  short  distance  is  made  to 
gain  great  extent  of  motion  and  other  benefits,  was  regretted  by  many  as  a 
most  unprofitable,  cntrivance  and  was  called  the  losing  lever. 

It  is  almost  unnecesary  to  say,  that  the  same  rule  of  comparative  velooitiei 
ascertains  the  relations  required  between  power  and  resistance,  where  a  com* 
bination  of  levers  is  used,  as  where  there  is  only  one.  If  a  lever  which  makes 
one  balance  four^  be  applied  to  work  a  second  lever  which  does  the  same, 
one  pound  at  the  long  arm  of  the  first  will  balance  sixteen  pounds  at  the 
short  arm  of  the  second,  and  would  balance  sixty-four  at  the  short  arm  of  a 
third  such,  &c. 

The  general  rule  for  the  lever,  that  a  force  may  be  less  intense  the  farther 

it  is  from  the  pivot,  supposes  always  that  the  force  acts  at  right  angles,  or 

directly  across  the  lever ;  for  if  there  be  any  obliquity,  there  is  a  correspond* 

ing  diminution  of  effect,  as  explained  under  the  head  of  resolution  of  forces^ 

'  at  page  57.     For  instance,  one  pound  at  h  on  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  the 

bent  lover  h  d  a,  because  its  weight  does  not  act 

directly  across  h  d,  has  influence  only  as  if  it  were 

acting  directly  at  the  end  of  a  shorter  horizontal 

arm  df;  and  the  two-pound  weight  at  a  acts  only 

as  if  it  were  on  a  horizontal  arm  at  e  ;  now  e  being 

only  half  as  far  from  the  centre  as/,  two  pounds 

at  a,  in  the  position  of  the  lever  here  shown, 

would  just  balance  the  one  pound  at  b.     In  every 

case,  the  exact  influence  of  weights  is  known  by 

referring  them  to  places  directly  above  or  below 

them,  on  a  supposed  horizontal  lever  ef     What 

is  called  a  henf-Iever  lalance,  is  made  on  the  principle  here  explained.     It  has 

on  one  side  a  heavy  weight  as  at  a,  and  on  the  other  side  a  scale  attached  at 

b  ;  and  the  weight  of  any  thing  put  into  the  scale  is  indicated  by  the  position 
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then  aflromed  by  the  leyer,  marked  by  the  point  et  which  it  cnte  an  are  of 
diraiona  plaoed  behind  it.  In  any  coilimon  weieb-beamy  the  point  of  sns- 
penaion  of  the  scalea  being  a  little  below  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  beam, 
there  is  a  degree  of  the  property  of  the  bent-lever  balance,  and  enough  to  re- 
quire notice  in  very  nice  experiments. 

'^Tlie  Wheel  and  AxU;* 

is  the  next  to  be  mentioned  of  the  simple  machines.   The  letter  d  here  marks 
a  wheel,  and  e  an  axle  affixed  to  it ;  and  we  s^se  that  in  turning  together,  the 
wheel  woald  take  up  or  throw  off  as  much 
more  rope  than  the  axlo,  as  its  circumference  Fig.  45. 

or  diameter  were  greater  than  that  of  the  axle. 
If  the  proportions  were  as  four  to  one,  one 
pound  at  6,  hanging  from  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  would  balance  four  pounds  at  a, 
hanging  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  axle. 
The  proportions  are  equally  indicated,  and  are 
usually  expressed  by  comparison  of  the  diame- 
ters of  the  wheel  and  the  axle. 

This  figure  represents  the  same  object  as  the 
last)  viewed  endways.  It  explains  why  the 
wheel  with  its  axle  has  been  called  a  perpetual 

lever ;  for  the  two  weights  hanging  in  opposition,  on  the  wheel  at  a,  and  on 
the  axle  at  b,  are  always  as  if  they  were  connected  by  a 
horisontal  lever  at  xi  c  6,  of  which  the  arms  are  respeotively  Fig.  46. 

the  diameters  of  the  wheel  and  the  axle,  turning  on  the 
centre  c  as  the  prop ;  and  while  a  simple  lever  could  only 
lift  through  a  small  space,  it  is  evident  that  this  construc- 
tion will  lift  as  long  as  there  is  rope  to  be  wound  up. 

A  common  crane  for  raising  weights,  consists  of  an  axle 
to  wind  up  or  receive  the  rope  which  carries  the  weight, 
tnd  of  a  large  wheel  at  the  circumference  of  which  the 
power  ifl  applied.  The  power  may  be  animal  effort  exerted 
on  the  rim  or  outside  of  the  wheel,  or  the  weight  of  a  man 
or  beaat  walking  within  it,  and  moving  it  as  a  squirrel 
Bioves  the  cylinder  of  his  cage. 

The  capstan  used  on  board  of  ships,  is  merely  a  large  upright  axle  or  spin- 
dle 6,  which  by  turning,  pulls  the  cable 
or  rope  ah  c;  and  it  is  moved  by  the  Fig.  47. 

men  pushing  at  the  capstan-bars  </,  e,  fj 
iCf  which  for  the  time  are  stuck  into 
holes  made  for  them  in  the  broader  part 
or  drum,  usually  appearing  above  the 
dedc,  at  the  top  of  the  spindle.  These 
bars  may  be  eonsidered  as  the  spokes  of 
a  large  wheel,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
a  man  working  at  one  of  them  is  in  pro- 
portion to  his  distance  from  the  centre.  The  capstan  is  chiefly  used  on  board 
ahipa  for  lifting  the  anchor,  and  for  doing  any  other  very  heavy  work ;  but  it 
is  also  applied  for  certain  purposes  on  shore. 

The  eonnnon  winch  (represented  as  attached  to  the  wheel  and  axle  at  the 
letter  c,)  with  which  a  grindstone  is  turned,  or  a  crane  worked,  or  a  watch 
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wound  up,  is  really  in  principle  a  wheel :  for  the  hand  of  the  worker  dcB- 
cribes  a  circle,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  result  whether  an  entire  wheel 
be  turning  with  the  hand  or  only  a  single  spoke  of  a  wheel. 

That  part  of  a  common  watch  called  the/u^ee  is  as  beautiful  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle  now  under  consideration,  as  it  is 
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a  useful  and  ingenious  contri- 
vance. The  spring  of  a  watch, 
immediately  after  winding  up, 
being  more  strained,  is  acting 
more  powerfully  than  after- 
wards when  slacker,  and  if 
there  were  no  means  of  equal- 
izing its  action,  it  would  de- 
stroy the  wished-for  uniform- 
ity in  the  motion  of  the  time- 
piece. The  fusee  is  this  means.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  barrel  or  spin- 
dle, gradually  diminishiog  from  its  large  cnd^&,  to  its  small  end  a,  with  the 
surface  cut  into  a  spiral  groove  to  receive  the  chain,  by  pulling  at  which  the 
spring  in  the  box  c  moves  the  watch.  Now  when  the  watch  has  been  wound 
up,  by  a  key  applied  on  the  axis  of  the  fusee,  the  fusee  is  covered  with  the 
chain  up  to  the  small  end  a,  and  the  newly  bent  and  strong  spring  be- 
gins to  pull  by  this  small  end  or  short  lever ;  and  afterwards,  exactly  as 
the  spring  becomes  relaxed  and  weaker,  it  is  pulling  at  a  larger  and  larger 
part  of  the  fusee-barrcl,  and  so  keeps  up  an  equal  effect  on  the  general 
movement. 

A  large  fusee  in  place  of  a  common  cylindrical  axle,  is  often  used  with  a 
winch,  for  drawing  water  by  bucket  or  rope  from  very  deep  wells.  When 
the  bucket  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  labourer  has  to  overcome 
the  weight  of  the  long  rope,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  bucket  and  water,  he 
does  BO  more  easily  by  beginning  to  wind  the  rope  on  a  small  axle,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  small  end  of  the  fusee ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  length  of  rope 
diminishes,  he  lifts  by  a  larger  axle. 

*'  By  the  double  axle  a  b,  very  unequal  intensities  of  force  may  be  balanced. 

We  see  that  in  turning  it,  a  rope  unwinding 
from  the  small  end  a  is  taken  up  by  the  large 
end  6,  turn  for  turn,  and  that  the  rope  below 
must  be  shortened  at  each  turn  by  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  circumference  of  the  ends 
a  and  b.  If  the  weight  rise  half  an  inch 
only,  while  the  handle  of  the  winch  describes 
a  circle  of  fifty  inches,  one  pound  force  at  the 
winch  would  balance  one  hundred  pounds 
ate/. 

By  means  of  a  wheel,  which  is  very  large 
in  proportion  to  its  axle,  forces  of  very  differ- 
ent intensities  may  be  balanced,  but  the  machine  becomes  of  inconvenient 
proportions.  It  is  found  preferable,  therefore,  when  such  en  end  is  desired, 
to  use  a  combination  of  wheels  of  moderate  size.  In  the  adjoining  figure, 
three  wheels  are  seen  thus  connected.  Teeth  on  the  axle  d,  of  the  first 
wheel  c,  acting  on  six  times  the  number  of  toeth  in  the  circumference  of 
the  second  wheel  ^,  turn  it  only  once  for  every  six  times  that  c  turns }  and 
in   the  same  manner  the  second  wheel,  by  turning  six  times,  turns  the 
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third  wheel  h  once ;  the  first  wheel  there-  Fig.  50. 

fore,  turns  thirty-six  times  for  one  turn  ol 

the  last ;  and  as  the  diameter  of  the  whee, 

e,  to  which  the  power  is  applied,  is  three 

times  as  great  as  that  of  the  axle  /,  which 

has  the  resistance,  three  times  thirtj-^ix, 

or  one  hundred  and  eight,  is  the  difference 

of  velocity,  and  therefore  of  intensity,  be- 

tveen  weights  or  forces  that  will  balance 

here. — An  axle  with  teeth  upon  it,  as  d 

or  e^  is  called  a  pinion. 

On  the  principle  of  combined  wheels, 
tranes  are  made,  by  which  one  man  can 
lift  many  tons.  It  is  even  possible  to 
make  an  engine,  by  means  of  which  a  little  windmill,  of  a  few  inches  in 
diameter,  should  tear  up  the  strongest  oak  by  the  roots ;  but  of  course  it 
would  require  a  very  long  time  for  its  work. 

The  most  familiar  instance  <  of  wheel-work  are  in  our  clocks  and  watches. 
One  turn  of  the  axle  on  which  the  watch-key  is  fixed,  is  rendered  equiva- 
lent, by  the  train  of  wheels,  to  about  four  hundred  turns  or  beats  of  the 
btlance-wheel ;  and  thus  the  exertion  during  a  few  seconds,  of  the  hand 
which  winds  up,  gives  motion  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours.  By  increas- 
ing the  number  of  wheels,  time-pieces  are  made  which  go  for  a  year ;  if  the 
material  would  last,  they  might  easily  be  made  to  go  for  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years. 

Wheels  may  be  connected  by  bands  as 
veil  as  by  teeth.  This  is  seen  in  the  com- 
Hon  spinning-wheel^  turning-lathes,  grind- 
Hones,  &c.  ko.  A  spinning-wheel,  as  a  r, 
of  thirty  inches  in  circumference,  turns  by 
its  band  a  pirn  or  spindle  of  half  an  inch,  hj 
sixty  times  for  every  turn  of  itself. 

"  The  Inclined  Plane" 

18  the  third  means  which  we  shall  describe,  of  balancing,  by  solid  media, 
forces  of  different  intensities.  A  force  push- 
ing a  weight  from  c  to  ^^  only  raises  it 
through  the  perpendicular  height  c  c/,  by 
acting  along  the  whole  length  of  the  plane 
cd ;  and  if  the  plane  be  twice  as  long  as  it 
ii  highy  one  pound  at  b  acting  over  the 
palley  d,  would  balance  two  pounds  at  a,  or 
anywhere  on  the  plane  :  and  so  of  all  other 
quantities  and  proportions,  as  already  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  *'  Resolution  of  forces,"  at  page  86. 

A  horse  drawing  on  a  road  where  there  is  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  twenty, 
is  really  lifting  one  twentieth  of  the  load,  as  well  as  overcoming  the  friction 
and  other  resistances  of  the  carriage.  Hence  the  importance  of  making  roads 
as  level  as  possible ;  and  hence  our  forefathers  often  erred  in  carrying  their 
roads  directly  over  hills,  for  the  sake  of  straightness  considered  vertically, 
where  by  going  round  the  bases  of  the  hills  they  would  scarcely  have  had 
greater  distance^  and  would  have  avoided  all  rising  and  fidling.    Hence,  also, 
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a  road  up  a  very  steep  bill  must  be  made  to  wind  or  zig-zag  all  the  way ;  for 
to  reach  a  given  height,  the  ease  of  the  pall  to  the  horses  is  greater  exacilj 
as  the  road  is  made  longer.  This  rule  of  road-making  is  exhibited  remark- 
ably in  varioas  parts  of  the  world,  where  hills  with  almost  perpendioular 
faces  have  very  safe  and  commodious  roads  upon  them,  leading  to  forts  or 
residences  near  their  summits.  An  intelligent  driver,  in  ascending  a  steep 
hill  on  which  there  is  a  broad  road,  winds  from  side  to  side  of  the  road  ail 
the  way  to  save  his  horses  a  little. 

The  railways  of  modern  times  offer  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  subject 
They  are  made  generally  quite  level,  so  that  the  drawing  horse  or  steam- 
engine  has  only  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  carriage  }  or  where  heavy 
loads  are  passing  only  in  one  direction,  as  from  mines,  they  are  made  to  slope 
a  very  little,  leaving  to  the  horse  or  other  power  only  the  office  of  regulating 
the  movement. 

A  hogshead  of  merchandize,  which  twenty  men  could  not  lift  directly,  is 
often  seen  moved  into  or  out  of  a  wagon,  by  one  or  two  men,  who  have  the 
assistance  of  an  inclined  plane.  In  some  canals,  or  rather  particular  situa- 
tions on  canals,  the  loaded  boats  are  drawn  up  by  machinery  or  inclined 
planes,  instead  of  being  raised  by  water  in  locks,  as  is  the  usual  mode. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  (the  Egyptians  particularly)  must  have 
used  the  inclined  plane,  to  assist  in  elevating  and  placing  those  immense 
masses  of  stone,  which  still  remain  from  their  times,  specimens  of  their 
gigantic  architecture. 

Our  common  stairs  are  inclined  planes  in  principle  ;  but  being  so  steep, 
are  cut  into  horizontal  and  perpendicular  surfaces,  called  steps,  that  they  may 
afford  a  firm  footing. 

We  may  here  recall,  that  a  body  falling  freely,  in  obedience  to  gravity, 
descends  about  sixteen  feet  in  the  tirst  second,  and  that  if  made  to  descend 
on  an  inclined  plane,  it  moves  just  as  much  less  quickly  (besides  the  loss 
from  the  friction  and  the  turning  produced)  as  the  length  of  the  plane  is 
greater  than  the  height.  On  a  plane  sloping  one  foot  in  sixteen  of  its  length, 
a  body  would  descend  only  one  foot  in  the  first  second. 

The  descent  of  a  pendulum  in  its  arc  is  investigated  mathematically  by  the 
laws  of  the  inclined  plane.  And  the  laws  of  the  inclined  plane  itself  are 
mathematically  examined  by  the  principle  of  the  resolution  of  /orceSf  ex- 
plained at  p.  57. 

"  Tlie  Weifge*' 

is  merely  an  inclined  plane  forced  in  between  resistances  to  separate  or  over- 
come them,  instead  of,  as  in  the  last  case,  being  stationary  while  the  resistance 

is  moved  along  its  surface.     The  same  rule  as  to  mechanical 
Fig.  53.  advantage  has  been  applied  to  the  wedge  as  to  other  simple 

machines  ;  the  force  acting  on  a  wedge  being  considered  as 
__^       moving  through  its  lenr/th  c  c/,  while  the  resistance  yields  to 
/  the  extent  of  its  breadth  a  b.     But  this  rule  is  far  from  ex- 

Ir^     plaining  the  extraordinary  power  of  a  wedge.     During  the 
fl   I      tremor  produced  by  the  blow  of  the  driving-hammer,  the 
^/       wedge  insinuates   itself,  and  advances  much  more  quickly 
/         than  the  above  rule  anticipates. 

/  The  wedge  is  used  for  many  purposes ;  as  for  splitting 

I  blocks  of  stone  and  wood  :  for  squeezing  strongly,  as  in  the 

J   I  oil-press ;  for  lifting  great  weights,  as  when  a  ship  of  war,  in 

^  V  dock,  is  raised  by  wedges  driven  under  the  keel,  &c. 

An  engineer  in  London^  who  had  built  a  very  lofty  and 
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hmry  chimney,  common  to  all  his  eteam-enginea  and  fnrnaces,  fonod  ifter 
A  time  thkt,  otring  to  a  defect  in  the  foundation,  it  was  beginnlDg  to  incline. 
However,  bj  driving  wedges  undei  one  side  of  it,  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
it  to  perfoot  perpendicularity. 

Nails,  awls,  needles,  &a.,  are  examples  of  the  wedge;  as  are  aUo  all  oar 
catting  instruments,  knives,  razors,  the  aze,  &x.  These  Utt«r  are  often 
used  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  saw — which  is  a  series  of  small  wedges, 
— by  pulling  them  lengthwise  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  pressed  direotlr 
forward  against  the  object.  They  themselves,  indeed,  when  viewed  throngh 
a  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  bnt  finer  saws.  It  appears  that  the  vibmtion  of 
the  particles  produced  by  the  drawing  of  a  saw,  enables  its  edge  to  insinuate 
itself  more  easily.  The  sharpest  razor  may  be  pressed  directly  against  tha 
hand  with  considerable  force,  and  will  not  enter,  but  if  then  drawn  along 
ever  so  little,  it  starts  into  the  flesh. 

"  The  Screio" 
it  another  of  tbe  simple  machines.     It  may  bo  called  a  winding  wedge,  for 
it  has  the  same  relation  to  a  straight  wedge  that 
a  road  vindiog  op  a  hill  or  tower  has  to  a  straight  Fig.  64. 

road  of  the  same  length  and  aoclivity.  ^ 

A  screw  may  be  described  as  a  spindle  a  d,  with 
a  thread  wound  spirally  round  it, — turning  or  work- 
ing in  a  nut  c,  which  has  a  corresponding  spiral  fur- 
row fitted  to  receive  the  thread.  The  nut  is  some- 
limes  called  the  female  screw.  Every  turn  of  the 
screw  carries  it  forward  in  a  fixed  nut,  or  draws  a, 
moveable  nat  along  upon  it,  by  exsctly  the  distance 
between  two  turns  of  its  thread :  this  distance,  there- 
fore, is  the  space  passed  through  by  the  resislaoce, 
while  the  force  moves  in  the  circumference  of  the 
drcle  described  by  the  handle  of  the  screw,  as  at/, 

in  the  figure.  The  disparity  between  these  lengths  or  spaces  b  often  as  a 
hundred  or  more  to  one ;  henoe  the  prodigious  effects  which  a  screw  enables 
a  small  force  to  prodnce. 

Screws  are  much  used  in  presses  of  all  kinds :  as  in  those  for  squeezing 
oil  and  juices  from  such  vegetable  bodies,  as  linseed,  rapcseed,  almonds, 
apples,  grapes,  sugar-cane,  kc. :  they  are  used  also — in  the  cotton  press, 
which  reduces  a  great  spongy  bale,  of  which  a  few,  comparatively,  would 
fill  a  ship,  to  a  compact  packugc,  heavy  enough  to  siuk  in  water; — also,  in 
tbe  common  printing -press,  which  has  to  force  the  paper  strongly  against  tbe 
^pes : — a  screw  is  the  great  agent  in  our  coining  machinery, — and  in  letter- 
copying  machines : — it  is  a  screw  which  draws  together  the  iron  jaws  of  a 
smith's  vice,  &c.  The  screw,  although  producing  so  mneh  friction  as  to  eon- 
snme  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  force  used  in  working  it,  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  contrivance. 

As  a  screw  can  easily  bo  made  with  a  hundred  turns  of  its  thread  in  tbe 
space  of  an  inch,  at  perfectly  equal  difitnnces  from  each  other,  it  enables  the 
mathematical  instiument  maker  to  mark  divisions  on  his  work,  with  a  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  quite  extraordinary.  If  we  suppose  such  a  screw  to  be 
pulling  forward  a  plate  of  meUl,  or  pulling  round  the  edge  of  a  circle,  over 
which  a  sharp-pointed  steel  marker  can  be  let  down  perpendicularly,  always 
in  the  name  place,  the  marker,  If  let  down  once  for  every  turn  of  the  screw, 
will  moke  just  as  many  lines  on  the  plate  as  the  screw  makes  turns ;  but  if 
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made  to  mark  at  every  buDdredth  or  a  thousandth  of  a  turn  of  the  screw, 
which  it  will  do  with  equal  accuraoj^  it  may  draw  a  hundred  thousand  dis- 
tinct lines  in  one  inch. 

The  instruments  called  micrometers,  by  which  the  sizes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  of  microscopic  objects  are  ascertained^  are  worked  by  fine 
screws. 

A  perpetual  screw  is  the  name  given  where  a  screw  acts  on  the  teeth  of  a 
wheel,  so  as  to  produce  a  continued  rotation  of  the  wheel. 

A  common  cork-screw  is  the  thread  of  a  screw  without  the  spindle,  and 
is  used,  not  to  connect  opposing  forces,  but  merely  to  enter  and  fix  itself 
in  the  cork.  Complicated  cork-screws  are  now  made,  which  draw  the  cork 
by  the  action  of  a  second  screw,  or  of  a  toothed  rod  or  rack  and  pinion. 

"  The  Policy'' 

is  another  simple  machtney  by  which  forces  of  different  intensities  may  be 

balanced.    A  simple  pulley  consists  of  a  wheel  as 
Fig.  55.  a  hf  which  rests  with  its  grooved  circumference 

on  the  bend  of  a  rope,  c  ah  d,  and  to  the  axis  of 
which  the  weight  or  resistance  is  attached,  as 

!In  such  a  construction,  it  is  evident  that  the 
weight  (let  it  be  supposed  ten  pounds)  is  equally 
^         Ijr  supported  by  each  end  of  the  rope,  and  that  a  man 

^    "^    '  holding  up  one  end,  only  bears  half  of  the  weight, 

or  five  pounds ;  but  to  raise  the  weight  one  foot, 
he  must  draw  up  two  feet  of  rope ;  therefore,  with 
the  pulley  he  is  as  if  lifting  five  pounds  two  feet, 
where,  without  the  pulley,  he  would  have  to  lift 
ten  pounds  one  foot. 

Many  wheels  may  be  combined  together,  and 
in  many  ways  to  form  compound  pulleys.  Wher^ 
ever  there  is  but  one  rope  running  through  the  whole,  as  shown  here,  the 
relation  of  power  and  resistance  is  known  by  the  number  of  folds  of  the 
rope  which  support  the  weight.  Here  there  are  four  supporting  folds,  and 
a  power  of  one  hundred  pounds  would  balance  a  resistance  of  four  hundred. 

As  persons  using  pulleys  generally  find  it  more  convenient 
Fig.  66.  to  stand  upon  the  ground  than  to  go  up  and  apply  their 

•■^  ^  force  directly  to  one  of  the  supporting  ropes,  tbe  last  of 

these  is  commonly  made  to  pass  over  a  wheel  above,  and 
to  come  down  apart  from  the  others,  as  shown  here.  This 
portion  not  being  directly  connected  with  the  weight,  adds 
convenience  to  tbe  pulley,  but  is  not  to  be  counted  with 
the  others,  in  estimating  the  relation  of  the  power  and 
resistance. 

In  fixed  pullei/Sj  like  those  shown  at  a  and  c,  p.  109, 
there  is  no  mechanical  advantage,  for  the  weight  just  moves 
as  fast  as  the  power;  yet  such  pulleys  are  of  great  use  ia  i 
changing  the  direction  of  forces.  A  sailor  without  mov- 
ing  from  the  deck  of  his  ship,  by  means  of  such  a  pulley, 
may  hoist  the  sail  or  the  signulflag  to  the  top  of  the 
loftiest  mast.  And  in  the  building  of  lofty  edifices,  where 
heavy  loads  of  material  are  to  be  sent  up  every  few 
minutes,  a  horse,  trotting  away  with  the  end  of  the  rope 
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from  dy  in  a  level  ooartyard,  causes  the  charged  basket  b  to  ascend  to  the 
sammii  of  the  buildiDg  as  effeotuallj  as  if  ho  had 

the  power  of  olimbiDg,  at  the  same  rate,  the  per-     Fig.  67. 

pendicular  wall.  ^     ^ 

There  is  a  case,  however,  in  which  a  fixed  TTFT 

pulley  may  sAm  a  balancer  of  different  iuteasi- 
tics  of  force;  viz.,  where  one  end  of  a  rope  is 
attached  to  a  man's  body,  and  the  other  is  carried 
^over  a  pulley  above,  and  brought  down  again  to  f 
his  hands; — for  safety  this  end  also  should  bo  ^i 
attached  to  his  body.  Bj  using  the  hands  then 
to  pull  with  force  equal  to  half  his  weight,  he 

nipports  himself,  and  may  easily  raise  himself  to  4/^- "-. 

the  pulley.     A  man,  by  a  pulley  thus  employed,  \ 

may  let  himself  down  into  a  deep  well,  or  from  / 

the  brow  of  a  cliff,  with  assurance  of  being  able  / 

easily  to  return,  although  no  one  be  near  to  help 
him ;'  and  cases  have  often  occurred  where,  by 

snch  means,  a  fellow-creature's  life  might  have  been  saved,  or  other  im- 
portant objects  attained.  How  easily,  for  instance,  might  persons  either 
reach  or  escape  from  the  elevated  windows  of  a  house  on  fire,  by  such  a 
pulley,  which  might  readily  be  found  and  used  where  ladders  could  not  be 
obtained  I  This  kind  of  pulley  furnishes  a  convenient  means  of  taking  a 
bath  from  a  ship's  stem  windows,  &c. 

The  chief  use  of  the  pulley  is  ou  ship-board.  It  is  there  called  a  block, 
ilthough,  strictly  speaking,  the  block  is  only  the  wooden  mass  which  sur- 
rounds the  wheel  or  wheels  of  the  pulley.  It  aids  so  powerfully  in  over- 
ooming  the  heavy  strains  of  placing  the  anchor,  hoisting  the  masts  and  sails, 
&e.,  that,  by  means  of  it,  a  smaller  number  of  sailors  are  rendered  equal  to 
the  duties  of  the  ship.  Pulleys  are  also  used  on  shore,  instead  of  cranes 
tod  capstans,  for  lifting  weights,  and  overcoming  other  resistances. 

Surgeons,  in  former  days,  when  they  trusted  rather  to  force  than  to  the 
tddreas  which  better  information  gives,  used  pulleys  much  to  help  in  the 
reductions  of  luxations, — but  ofteu  hurtfully,  from  not  understanding  the 
force  of  the  pulley.  A  good  surgeon  now  rarely  needs  a  pulley,  and  he  who 
should  ignorantly  stretch  his  patient  on  the  rack,  would  be  well  requited  by 
limilar  treatment. 

The  cranks  of  bell-wires,  seen  in  the  comers  of  our  rooms,  are  bent  levers 
nea^y  equivalent  to  fixed  pulleys. 

There  is  no  reason,  but  old  usage,  why  the  appellation  of  mechanical  power 
should  be  confined  to  the  six  contrivances  now  explained,  for  thqse  of 
which  the  account  is  yet  to  follow  equally  deserve  it;  and,  as  will  be  seen 
under  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics,  the  most  powerful  mechanical  engines 
do  not  belong  to  solids  at  all. 

Engine  of  oblique  action,  is  a  title  which  may  include  a  considerable 
Tanety  of  contrivances  for  connecting  different  velocities. 

Suppose  c  a  and  c  6  to  represent  two  strong  rods  connected  together,  like 
a  carpenter's  folding  rule,  by  a  hinge  or  joint  at  c.  If  the  distant  ends  be 
made  to  bear  against  notches  in  two  obntacles,  at  a  and  by  and  by  force  then 
applied  to  c^  either  to  push  or  to  pull,  the  joint  c  be  straightened  or  carried 
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towards  d,  the  joint  c  will  move  through  a  maoh  greater  space  than  the  nmul- 

taneous  inorease  of  distance  prodaced  between  a  and 
h;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  disparity,  the  power 
applied  at  c  will  overcome  a  more  intense  resistance 
at  the  extremities.  The  mechanical  power  of  this 
contrivance  increases  rapidly,  the  nearer  the  jointed 
rods  approach  to  straightness. 

If  we  suppose  the  end  a  to  be  steadied  by  a  hinge 
oh  frame-work,  and  the  end  b  to  bear  upon  that  part 
of  a  printing-press  which  carries  the  paper  against 
the  types,  we  have  imagined  the  simple  press  oalled| 
from  its  contriver,  the  Kussell-press.  A  man's  force 
at  (/,  at  the  moment  when  the  rods  are  drawn  nearly 
to  a  straight  line,  becomes  equivalent  to  a  pressure 
of  many  tons. 

For  the  same  reason,  that  by  urging  c  toward  df^  in  the  last  figure,  the 
extremities  a  and  b  are  separated  with  great  force,  so  by  urging  c  in  the  oon* 
trary  direction,  the  extremities  would  be  drawn  together  with  corresponding 
force :  and  if  we  suppose  a  c  6  to  be  part  of  a  rope  coming  through  pulleys 
at  a  and  b,  to  one  end  of  which  rope  beyond  a,  great  resistance  is  attached, 
one  man,  by  pulling  at  c,  may  move  a  weight  or  resistance  many  times 
greater  than  he  could  move  by  his  direct  power. 
The  following  is  another  mode  of  connecting  an  oblique  and  a  direct  force 

so  as  to  balance  them,  although  of  different  inten- 
sities.— If  to  turn  a  wheel  (represented  here  by 
the  circles,)  a  weight  be  suspended  from  d^  it  is  act* 
ing  directly,  for  it  descends  just  as  fast  as  the  cir* 
cumferenoe  of  the  wheel  moves,  and  would,  there* 
fore,  be  impelling  with  its  whole  strength  :  but  if 
it  were  suspended  from  the  point  «,  it  would  then 
be  acting  obliquely  to  the  motion  of  that  part  of  the 
wheel,  and  from  not  descending  so  fast  as  if  at  df 
it  would  have  as  much  less  effect  on  the  wheel, 
than  if  there,  as  the  line  e  6. is  shorter  than  the  line 
d  c.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  the  subjects  of  resolution  of  f area 
and  of  hail  leversy  in  former  parts  of  the  work. 
For  the  same  reason,  if  such  a  wheel  were  used 
in  lifting  weights,  a  man  turning  it  could  lift  as 
much  more  attached  at  the  point  e  than  at  the  point  d^  as  the  line  a  c  is 
loneer  than  e  b.  A  man  turning  this  wheel  in  the  direction  from  e  to  a, 
with  a  weight  hanging  at  e,  would  be  lifting  that  weight  exactly  as  if  he 
were  rolling  it  up  the  inclined  plane  or  curve  e  a.     This  figure  is  useful 

in  explaining  the  varying  intensity  of  the  ac- 
tion of  a  crank  or  winch,  in  different  parts  of 
its  revolution,  and  of  the  combination  of  levers 
used  in  the  Stanhope  printing  press,  in  their 
different  positions :  it  explains  also  the  degrees 
of  strength  and  support  afforded  by  oblique 
stays  in  buildings  and  in  ships'  rigging,  and 
many  other  kindred  matters. 

The  arrangement  of  cross-jointed  wires,  re- 
presented here,  connects  different  velocities,  and 
therefore  is  really  a  mechanic  power.     It  has 
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been  applied  to  some  cnriotis  purposes,  but  to  none  of  mucb  utility.  By 
preraing  the  ends  a  and  b  towards  each  other,  the  wires,  from  being  in  the 
position  represented  in  the  upper  figure,  immediately  assume  th&  position 
represented  in  the  lower ;  so  that  the  end  c  darts  outwards  much  farther  than 
the  ends  a  and  b  approximate. 

Different  inteusities  of  force  are  balanced,  although  not  simultaneously,  by 
the  following  means;  which,  therefore,  according  to  the  old  idea,  have 
Bome  claim  to  the  name  of  mechanic  powers. 

A  man  may  have  a  purpose  to  effect,  which  a  forcible  downward  push 
would  accomplish :  but  his  body  being  too  weak  to  give  that  push  directly, 
he  may  employ  a  certain  time  in  carrying  a  weight  to  such  an  elevation, 
above  his  work,  that  when  let  fall  its  momentum  may  do  what  is  required.  • 
Here  the  continued  effort  of  the  man  in  lifting  the  weight,  to  a  height 
of  perhaps  thirty  feet,  may  bo  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  blow  which  will 
cause  a  stake  or  pile  to  sink  into  the  earth  one  inch ;  and  the  contrivance 
bas  therefore  balanced  forces,  of  which  the  relation  as  to  intensity  is  marked 
by  the  spaces  thirty  feet  and  an  inch. 

So  also  hammerSy  ciubsy  batlcring-ramzy  sUnf/s,  dhc,  are  machines  which 
enable  a  continued  moderate  effort  to  overcome  a  great  but  short  resistance. , ,    X 

The  Jljf'icheei,  which  by  persons   ignorant  of  natural  philosophy,  has^"^     ^  ^ 
often  been  accounted  a  positive  power,  in  common  cases  merely  equalizes 
the  effect  of  an  irregular  force. 

In  using  a  winch  to  turn  a  mill,  for  instance,  a  man  does  not  act  with 
equal  force  all  around  the  circle :  but  a  heavy  wheel  fixed  on  the  axis  mode- 
ntes  aoceleration,  and  receives  or  absorbs  momentum,  while  his  action  is 
above  par,  and  returns  it  again,  giving  to  the  machine,  while  his  action  is 
below  par,  thus  equalizing  the  movement  And  in  the  common  instances 
of  circular  motion  produced  by  a  crank,  as  when,  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot 
on  a  treadle,  we  turn  a  lathe  or  grind-stone,  or  spinning-wheel,  the  forccf  is 
only  applied  during  a  small  part  of  the  revolution,  or  in  the  form  of  inter- 
rupted pnshes;  yet  the  motion  goes  on  steadily,  because  the  turning  grind- 
stone, or  wheel,  or  lathe,  becomes  a  fly  and  reservoir,  er|ualizing  the  effect 
of  the  force.  In  a  steam-engine  which  moves  machinery  by  a  crank,  the 
upward  and  downward  pushes  of  the  piston  are  converted,  by  means  of  a 
heavy  ffy-wheel,  into  a  very  steady  rotatory  motion. 

A  heavy  wheel,  however,  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  concentrator  of 
force  or  a  mechanic  power.  By  means  of  a  winch,  or  a  weight,  or  other- 
wise, motion  or  momentum  being  gradually  accumulated  in  the  wheel,  is 
then  made  to  expend  itself  in  producing  some  sudden  and  proportionally 
great  effect.  Thus,  a  man  may  lift  a  very  heavy  weight  by  first,  in  any  way 
giving  motion  to  a  fly-wheel,  and  then  suddenly  hooking  a  rope  from  the 
weight  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  which  rope  being  wound  upon  the  axlo,  lifts 
the  weight. 

A  ffy-wheel  moved  in  the  same  manner,  and  containing  the  result  of  a 
man's  action  during  perhaps  one  hundred  seconds,  if  made  to  impel  a  screw- 
press,  will,  with  one  blow  or  punch,  stamp  a  perfect  medal,  or  from  a  rough 
flat  plate  of  silver  will  form  a  finished  spoon,  or  other  utensil. 

A  spring,  in  the  same  sense,  may  become  a  mechanical  power.  A  person 
nay  expend  some  minutes  in  bending  it,  and  may  then  let  fly  its  accumulated 
energy  in  an  instantaneous  blow.  A  gun-lock  shows  this  phenomenon  on  a 
Bmali  scale.  The  slow  bending  of  a  bow,  which  afterwards  shoots  its  arrow 
with  such  velocity,  is  another  instance. 
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Tbcse,  then,  are  the  principal  means  which  the  solid  state  of  bodies  affords 
us  of  balancing  forces  of  different  intensities.  We  shall  find  other  sach  means 
or  mechanic  powers  belonging  to  liquids  and  airs.  All  of  them  are  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  man,  by  enabling  him  to  accommodate  the  forces  which  he 
can  command  to  any  kind  of  work  which  he  has  to  perform.  Thus  he  makes 
his  millstone  turn  with  the  same  velocity,  whether  it  be  moved  by  the  slow 
exertion  of  a  horse  or  bullock,  walking  in  a  ring,  or  by  the  quicker  motion  of 
a  river  gliding  under  the  wheel,  or  by  the  rapid  gush  of  a  water -fall,  or  by 
the  invisible  swiftness  of  the  wind.  And  again,  each  of  these  forces  he  can 
equally  apply  to  turn  the  heavy  millstone  or  to  twist  a  cotton  thread. 

The  wants  of  men  seem  first  to  have  led  them  to  use  the  simple  machine^ 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  great  weights,  or  overcoming  great  resistances 
,  and  hence  the  name  long  used  of  mechanic  pawers, — particularly  for  the 
Lever,  Wheel  and  Axle,  Plane,  Wedge,  Screw,  and  Pulley :  but  the  term 
cdnveys  to  the  uninformed  a  false  idea  of  their  real  nature,  and  has  begotten 
the  comn)on  prejudice  with  respect  to  them,  that  they  (/enerate  force,  or  have 
a  sort  of  innate  power  for  saving  labour.  Now  so  far  is  this  from  being  true, 
that  in  using  them  in  any  case,  even  more  labour  or  bodily  exertion  is  ex- 
pended than  would  suffice  to  do  the  work  without  them.  This  assertion  is 
intentionally  rendered  paradoxical  to  arrest  attention^  but  its  truth  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations. 

One  man  may  be  able,  with  a  tackle  of  pulleys  having  ten  plies  of  the  rope, 
to  raise  a  weight  which  it  would  require  ten  men  to  raise  at  once  withont 
pulleys.  But  if  the  weight  is  to  be  raised  a  yard,  the  ten  men  will  raise  it 
by  pulling  at  a  single  rope  and  walking  one  yard,  while  the  one  man  at  his 
tackle  must  walk  until  he  has  shortened  all  the  ten  plies  of  rope  of  one  yard 
each;  that  is,  he  must  walk  ten  yards,  or  ten  times  as  far  as  the  ten  men  did. 
In  both  cases,  therefore,  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  we  have  just  the  same 
quantity  of  man's  work  expended,  in  the  first,  pei formed  by  ten  men  in  one 
minute,  in  the  second,  by  one  man  in  ten  minutes;  and  if  the  work  were  of 
a  nature  to  continue  longer,  let  us  say  a  whole  day  for  the  ten  men,  it  would 
last  ten  days  for  the  single  man,  and  there  would  bo  ten  days'  wages  of  a 
man  to  pay  in  both  cases,  there  is,  therefore,  no  direct  saving  of  human  effort 
from  using  pulleys;  indeed,  there  is  a  loss,  because  of  the  great  friction  which 
has  to  be  overcome.  Now  exactly  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  simple  ma- 
chines, or  mechanic  powers ;  none  of  them  save  labour,  in  a  strict  sense  of 
the  phrase;  they  only  allow  a  small  force  to  take  its  time  to  produce  any 
requisite  magnitude  of  effect,  at  the  expense  of  additionally  overcoming  a 
certain  amount  of  friction  or  other  such  resistance. 

The  real  advantage  of  these  machines  are  such  as  the  following : 

That  one  man's  effort,  or  any  small  power,  which  is  always  at  command, 
by  working  proportionally  longer,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  sudden 
effort  of  many  men,  even  of  hundreds  or  thousands,  whom  it  might  be  most 
inconvenient  and  expensive,  or  even  impossible,  to  bring  together. 

A  ship's  company  of  a  few  individuals  easily  weighs  a  heavy  anchor  by 
means  of  the  capstan. 

A  solitary  workman,  with  his  screw  or  other  engine,  can  press  a  sheet  of 
paper  against  types,  so  as  to  take  off  a  clear  impression ;  to  do  which  without 
the  press,  the  direct  push  of  fifty  men  would  scarcely  be  sufficient :  and  these 
fifty  men  would  be  idle  and  superfluous  except  just  at  the  instants  of  pressing, 
which  occur  only  now  and  then.  In  this  way  the  screw  may  bo  said  to  do 
the  work  of  fifty  men,  for  it  is  as  useful. 

A  man  with  a  crow-bar  may  move  a  great  log  of  wood  to  a  convenient 
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place,  where  twenty  men  would  have  been  required  to  move  it  without  the 
erow-bar ;  and  although  the  single  man  takes  twenty  minutes,  perhaps,  to 
do  what  the  many  men  would  have  done  in  one  minute,  as  the  twenty  might 
not  have  been  wanted  again  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  crow-bar  may  really 
be  as  useful  as  the  twenty  men. 

It  b  so  important  to  have  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  simple 
machines  or  mechanical  powers,  that  more  space  has  been  here  allotted  to 
the  explanation  of  the  general  principle,  than  has  been  usual  in  such  works. 
After  the  examination  which  it  has  now  undergone,  however,  the  author 
hopes  that  none  of  his  readers  will  havo  difficulty  in  conceiving  clearly,  that 
"  whatever,  through  a  machine,  is  gained  in  power,  is  lost  in  speed  or  in 
time,  and  vice  vtrta*' — or  will  have  difficulty  in  detecting  immediately  any 
oommon  fallacy  connected  with  the  subject;— as  that  of  supposing,  for 
instance,  that  a  lever,  or  great  pendulum,  or  spring,  or  heavy  fly-wheel,  &e., 
can  never  exert  more  force  than  has  passed  into  it  from  some  source  of 
motion. 

"-£^  ioiid  connecting  parts^  alsOj  the  direction  of  any  existing  motion  or 
force  maybe  changed.  Hence  the  endltss  variety  (/COMPLEX  MACHINES." 
(Read  the  Analysis  at  p.  84.) 

It  is  this  power  of  changing  the  direction  of  motion,  added  to  tho  power 
of  connecting  and  adjusting  various  intensities  of  force  and  resistance  by  the 
simple  machines  last  described,  which  has  enabled  man  to  make  complex 
machines,  rivaling  in  their  performances  the  nicest  work  of  human  hands. 
It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  the  enumeration  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
directions  of  motions  may  thus  be  changed,  for  it  would  be  to  enumerate 
and  describe  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  we  shall  ad- 
vert to  a  few  as  specimens. 

Straight  motion  changed  into  rotatory, — ^The  straight  motion  of  wind  or 
water  becomes  rotatory  in  wind  or  water-wheels. — The  straight-downward 
pressure  of  the  human  foot,  aotinc  at  intervals  on  a  treadle  and  crank,  turns 
round  the  grindstone,  and  common  lathe,  and  spinning-wheel.  The  alter- 
nate rising  and  falling  of  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  is  made,  by  means  of 
a  crank,  to  turn  the  great  fly-wheel  and  any  other  whoels  which  a  steam- 
eogine  may  move. 

H(Aatory  motion  into  straight, — An  axle  in  turning  will  wind  up  a  rope, 
tod  lift  a  weight  in  a  straight  line.— A  crank  on  a  turning  axle,  if  connected 
with  a  pump  rod,  will  work  the  piston  up  and  down  \  or  it  will  work  a  saw. 
Pallets  or  teeth  on  a  turning- wheel  act  on  the  handle  of  a  great  forgo  ham- 
mer, so  that  every  one  in  passing  lifts  the  hammer  and  produces  a  blow. 

We  need  not  multiply  instances.  By  a  visit  to  great  manufacturing  town5>, 
or,  indeed,  by  simply  directing  tho  eyes  to  what  is  passing  around,  in  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  we  discover  miracles  of  mechanic  art : — machines 
driven  by  wind,  water  or  steam  for  grinding  corn ; — machines  for  sawing 
wood  and  giving  it  various  forms;  — machines  in  which  rods  of  metal  are 
seized  between  great  rollers,  and  are  flattened  at  once  into  thin  plates,  as  if 
they  were  of  clay,  and  thesd  plates  again  are  slit  into  bars  or  ribbons  — 
spinning  machines,  which  perform  their  delicate  office  even  more  uniformly 
than  human  hands,  forming  thousands  of  threads  at  once,  in  obedience  to  tho 
impulse  of  a  single  steam-engine; — weaving  machineSi  which  accomplish  their 
diffiealt  task  with  the  most  admirable  perfection ; — paper-making  engines, 
which  convert  worn-out  and  apparently  useless  remnants  of  our  apparel^  into 
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the  uDiform  and  beautiful  texture  of  paper,  a  texture  whicb,  with  the  farther 
assistauce  of  the  pen,  or  types,  or  engraved  plate,  becomes  a  magio  conserva- 
tory of  mind,  shutting  up  among  its  folds  the  brightest  effusions  of  genius, 
and  ready,  at  any  instant,  to  disclose  them  again  to  the  delighted  student, 
nothing  changed  after  revolving  centuries ; — coining  machinery,  which  from 
a  bar  or  plate  of  metal  cuts  out  and  stamps  thousands  of  beautiful  medals  in 
an  hour,  and  keeps  an  exact  record  of  its  work ; — cranes, — pile-engines,— 
turning-lathes, — time-pieces, — all  the  implements  of  agriculture,  of  mining, 
of  navigation,  &c.  &c.  If  Aristotle  deemed  the  title  or  definition  of  tos/- 
using  animal  appropriate  to  man  two  thousand  years  ago,  what  title  should 
be  given  now  ? 

In  many  of  the  complex  machines,  several  of  the  simple  ones  are  found 
as  elements ;  and  in  the  same  machine  may  be  comprised  many  of  the  means 
of  changing  the  direction  of  motion. 

"Friction"    (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  84.) 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  mechanical  contrivances,  by  the  rule  of  compara- 
tive velocities  of  the  power  and  resistance,  there  is  an  important  correction 
to  be  made,  on  account  of  the  mutual  friction  of  the  moving  parts.  In  the 
steam-engine,  where  the  rubbing  parts  are  numerous,  the  loss  of  power, 
from  friction  often  amounts  to  one- third  of  the  whole. 

Impediment  from  friction  seems  to  be  owing  to  two  causes }  Ist,  a  degree 
of  cohesive  attraction  between  the  touching  substances ;  2d,  the  roughness 
of  these  surfaces,  even  where,  to  the  naked  eye,  they  appear  smooth. 

It  is  supposed  to  be,  because  the  roughness,  or  little  projections  and  cavi- 
ties, in  pieces  of  the  same  or  of  homogeneous  substances  mutually  fit  each 
other,  as  the  teeth  of  similar  saws  would,  so  as  to  allow  the  bodies,  in  a 
degree  to  enter  into  each  other,  that  the  friction  is  greater  between  such  than 
between  pieces  of  different  or  of  heterogeneous  substances  with  dissimilar 
grain.  X 

The  friction  of  one  piece  of  iron,  wood,  brick,  stone,  &c.,  on  another  piece 
of  the  same  substance,  has  been  measured  by  using  the  second  piece  as  an 
inclined  plane,  and  then  gradually  lifting  one  end  of  it  until  the  upper  mass 
began  to  slide, — the  inclination  of  the  plane,  just  before  the  sliding  com- 
mences, is  called  the  angle  of  repose.  This  angle,  different  for  different  sub- 
stances, is  found  to  be,  for  metals,  generally  such  as  to  mark  that  the  force 
required  to  overcome  the  friction  between  small  pieces  of  them  is  equal  to 
about  a  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  moving  piece,  and  for  woods  it  is  about 
a  half.  But  for  large  pieces  or  great  pressures,  the  friction  is  proportionably 
much  less. 

It  is  this  angle  in  the  substances  concerned,  which  determines  the  degrees 
of  acclivity  which  can  exist  in  the  sides  of  hills  composed  of  sand,  gravel, 
earth,  &c.,  in  the  banks  of  canals,  rivers,  &c. 

If  the  thread  of  a  screw  winds  round  the  spindle  with  an  angle  less  than 
this,  the  screw  can  never  recoil  or  slide  back  from  force  acting  against  its 
point. 

But  for  friction,  men  walking  on  the  ground  or  pavement  would  always  be 
as  if  walking  on  ice ;  and  our  rivers,  that  now  flow  so  calmly,  would  all  be 
frightful  torrents.    Friction  is,  therefore,  in  these  cases  of  great  use  to  men. 

Friction  is  useful,  also,  when  it  enables  men,  out  of  the  comparatively 
short  fibres  of  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp,  to  form  their  lengthened  webs  and 
cordagC; -*  for  it  is  friction  alone,  consequent  upon  the  interweaving  and 
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twisting  of  the  fibres  and  threads^  which  keeps  the  material  of  these  fabrics 
together. 

The  following  means  are  URed  to  diminish  friction  between  rubbing  but- 
hces'f  and  they  are  used  singly  or  in  combination,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

1.  Making  the  rubbing  surfaces  smooth  ; — but  tbis  must  be  dono  wirbin 
certain  limits,  for  great  smooth nes:^  allows  the  bodies  to  approach  so  near 
that  a  degree  of  cohesion  takes  place. 

2.  Letting  the  substances  which  are  to  rub  on  each  other  be  of  different 
kinds.  Axles  are  made  of  steel,  for  instance,  and  the  parts  on  which  tht*}' 
bear  are  made  of  brass ;  in  small  machines,  as  time-keepers,  the  steel  axles 
often  play  in  agate  or  diamond.  The  swiftness  of  a  skater  depends  much 
on  the  great  diasimiliarity  between  steel  and  ice. 

3.  Interposing  some  lubricating  substance  between  the  rubbing  parts ;  as 
oils  for  the  metals,  soap,  grease,  black-lead,  &c.,  for  the  woods.  There  is  a 
laaghable  illustration  of  this  in  the  holiday  sport  of  soaping  a  lively  pig's 
tail,  and  then  offering  him  as  the  prize  of  the  clever  fellow  who  can  catch 
ind  hold  him  fast  by  his  slippery  appendix. 

4.  Diminishing  the  extent  of  the  touching  surfaces ,  as  in  making  the 
robbing  axis  of  a  wheel  very  small. 

5.  Using  wheels,  as  in  wheel-carriages,  instead  of  dragging  a  rubbing  load 
along  the  ground.     Casters  on  household  furniture  are  miniature  wheels. 

6.  Using  what  is  called  friction-wheels ; — which 

itill  farther  diminish  the  friction  even  of  a  smooth  Fig.  CI. 

axis,  bj  allowing  it  to  rest  on  their  circumferences, 
which  tarn  with  it.  Hero  a  represent  the  end  of 
an  axis,  resting  on  the  exteriors  of  two  friction- 
wheels,  b  and  c. 

7.  Placing  the  thing  to  be  moved  on  rollers  or 
balls,  as  when  a  log  of  wood  is  drawn  along  the 
groand  upon  rounded  pieces  of  wood  ;  or  when  a 

cannon,  with  a  flat  circular  base  to  its  carriage,  turns  round  by  rolling  on 
eannon-balls  laid  on  a  hard  level  bed.  In  these  two  oases,  there  is  hardly 
aay  friction,  and  the  resistance  is  merely  from  the  obstacles  which  the  rollers 
or  balls  may  have  to  pass  over. 

Of  all  nibbing  parts,  the  joints  of  animals,  considering  the  strength,  fre- 
onency  and  rapidity  of  their  movements,  are  those  which  have  the  least 
mction.  The  mbbing  surfaces  in  these  are  covered,  first,  with  a  layer  of 
elastic  cartilage,  and  then  with  an  exceedingly  smooth  membrane,  over  which 
there  ia  constantly  poured  from  the  glands  around,  a  fluid  called  synovia, 
more  emollient  and  lubricating  than  any  oil,  and  which  is  renewed  constantly 
ai  may  be  required.  We  study  and  admire  the  perfection  of  animal  joints, 
without  being  able  very  closely  to  imitate  it. 

Wheel-carriages  merit  notice  here,  as  illustrating  many  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  friction ;  and  moreover  as  being  among  the  most  common  of 
Biachiocs. 

Wheel-carriages  have  three  advantages  over  the  sledges  for  which  they  are 
the  snbstitntes : 

I.  The  nibbing  or  friction,  instead  of  being  between  an  iron  shoe  and  the 
stones  and  irregularities  of  the  road,  is  between  the  axle  and  its  bush,  of 
which  the  surfaces  are  smoothed  and  fitted  to  each  other^  and  well  lubricated. 
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2.  While  the  carriage  moves  forward,  perhaps  fifteen  feet,  by  one  revola* 
lion  of  its  wheel,  the  rubbing  part,  r/c,  the  axle,  passes  over  only  a  few 
inches  of  the  internal  surface  of  its  smooth  greased  bush. 

8.  The  wheel  surmounts  any  abrupt  obstacle  on  the  road  by  the  Mle 

describing  a  gently  rising  slope 
FJg-  C-  or  curve, — as  shown   in   this 

figure,  where  a  represents  an 
obstacle,  and  where  the  curve 
from  ^,  of  which  the  beginning 
has  the  direction  shown  by  the 
line  c  tf,  represents  the  path 
of  the*  axle  in  sarmounting  it. 
The  wheel  is  as  if  risiBg  on  an 
inclined  plane,  and  gives  to  the 
drawing  animal  the  relief  which 
such  a  plane  would  bring.  This 
kind  of  advantage  is  greater  in  a  large  wheel,  for  evidently  the  smaller  wheel 
here  represented,  in  having  to  surmount  the  same  sise  of  obstacles,  has  to 
rise  in  the  steeper  curve  beginning  at  r/,— but  the  difference  of  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  is  not  so  great  as  the  difference  of  size.  It  is  true  again,  that 
a  small  wheel  would  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a  hole,  where  a  larger  one  would 
rest  on  the  edges  as  a  bridge,  and  would  sink  less.  The  fore-wheels  of  car- 
riages are  usually  made  small,  because  such  construction,  by  allowing  the 
wheel  to  go  under  the  body  of  the  carriage,  facilitates  the  turning  of  the 
carriage.  It  is  not  true,  however,  according  to  the  popular  prejudice,  that 
the  large  hind- wheels  of  coaches,  wagons,  £c.,  help  to  push  on  the  little 
wheels  before  them,  as  if  the  carriage  were  on  an  inclined  plane  resting  ou 
the  wheels;  but  there  is  the  accidental  advantage,  that  in  ascending  a  nil), 
when  the  horses  have  to  put  forth  their  ^trength,  the  load  rests  chiefiiy  on 
the  hind-wheels,  and  in.  descending,  when  an  iucreased  resistance  is  desira- 
ble, the  load  falls  chiefly  on  the  fore-wheels. 

From  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraphs,  the  difference  in  per- 
forming the  same  journey  of  a  mile,  by  a  sledge  and  by  a  wheel -carriage,  is 
that  while  the  former  has  to  rub  over  every  roughness  in  the  road  and  to  be 
jolted  by  every  irregularity,  the  rubbing  part  of  the  latter,  the  axle,  glides 
very  slowly  over  about  thirty  yards  of  a  smooth  oiled  surface,  in  a  gently 
waving  line.  Thus,  by  wheels,  the  resistance  is  reduced  to  about  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  it  is  for  a  sledge. 

Ou  hilly  roads,  in  descending,  it  is  common  to  lock  or  fix  one  of  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage,  and  the  horses  have  then  to  pull  nearly  as  much  as  on  a  level 
road  with  the  wheel  free;  showing  the  effect  of  a  little  increase  of  frictioi^,^ 

The  wheel  of  a  carriage,  simple  as,  from  our  extreme  familiarity  with  it, 
it  now  appears  to  us,  is  a  thing  of  very  nice  workmanship,  and  which  has 
exercised  much  ingenuity. — It  acquires  astonishing  strength,  indeed,  that  of 

the  arch,  from  what  is  called  its  dished  form,  seen 
here  in  the  wheel  c,  as  contrasted  with  the  flat  wheel 
a.  In  a  wheelj>f  this  form,  the  extremity  of  a  spoke 
cannot  be  displaced  inwards,  or  towards  the  car- 
riage, unless  the  rim  of  the  wheel  be  enlarged,  or 
all  the  other  spokes  yield  at  the  same  lime,  and  it 
cannot  be  displaced  outwards,  or  away  from  the  car- 
riage, unless  the  rim  be  diminished,  or  the  other 
spokes  yield  in  the  opposite  direction: — now  tke 
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rim  being  strongly  bound  by  a  ring,  or  tire  of  iron,  cannot  suffer  either 
increifse  or  aiminution  and  the  strength  of  all    the  spokes  is  thus  by  it 
conferred  on  each  individually.     In  ajlnt  wheel  a  given  degree  of  displace- 
ment outwards  or  inwards  of  the  extremities  of  a  spoke,  would  less  affect  the 
magnitude  of  the  circumference,  and  therefore  the  rim  of  such  a  wheel  se- 
cures much  less  firmly.     A  watch-glass  and  a  round  piece  of  ogg-shell  are 
{itronger  than  flat  pieces  of  like  substancoSf  for  the  same  reason  that  a  dished 
wheel  is  stronger  than  a  flat  wheel. — The  dished  form  of  a  wheel  is  farther 
Uiteful  by  leaving  more  room  between  the  wheels  for  the  body  of  the  carriage. 
and  is  useful  also  in  this,  that  when  the  carriage  is  on  an   inclined  road, 
and  more  of  the  weight  consequently  falls  upon  the  wheel  of  the  lower  side, 
the  inferior  spokes  of  that  wheel  become  nearly  perpendicular,  and  thereby 
:<upport  the  increased  weight  more  safely.     The  strongest  form  of  wheel  is^ 
the  douUif  diahedf  that  is,  a  wheel  haVing  half  of  the  spokes  passing  from 
within  to  the  rim,  as  from  r  to  r/,  fig.  G3,  and  the  other  half  similarly  from 
without.     This  form  is  adopted  in  the  wheel  recently  constructed  entirely 
of  iron,  in  which  there  is  the  farther  })eculiarity  that  the  load  is  supported 
more  by  hanging  by  the  upper  spokes  than  by  resting  on  the  lower.  AVhen 
wheels,  instead  of  standing  upright,  like  b  and  d  shown,  fig.  63,  are  made 
to  incline  outwards,  as  is  common,  owing  to  the  ends  of  the  axlctrce  being 
bput  down  a  little  to  give  a  security  against  the  accident  of  the  wheels  falling 
off,  the  pull  to  the  horses  in  deep  or  sandy  roads  is  much  increased ;  for  an 
iaclining  wheel  would  naturally  describe  a  curved  and  outward  path,  as  is 
seen  when  a  hoop  or  wheelbarrow  inclines;  and  the  horses,  therefore,  in 
drawing  straight  forward,  have  constantly  to  overcome  the  deviating  tendency 
in  all  inclining  wheels.     This  cause  of  resistance  is  still  more  remarkable 
when  the  wheels  have  broad  rims.     Such  wheels  must  be  conical,  that  is,  of 
smaller  diameter  at  the  outer  than  at  the  inner  edge,  as  the  end  of  a  cask  is 
smaller  than  its  middle,  and  then,  as  the  iron  hoops  or  tires  which  cover  the 
different  parts  cannot  all,  by  an  equal  number  of  turns,  truly  measure  the 
same  length  of  road,  there  will  be  a  constant  rubbing  or  grinding  forward  of 
the  leaser  rings,  and  a  grinding  backward  of  the  larger,  injuring  the  road, 
rapidly  wearing  the  iron,  and  exhausting  the  strength  of  the  pulling  animals. 
Such  wheels  rolling  free  would  describe  a  circular  path,  as  is  exemplified 
when  a  thimble,  or  drinking  glass,  or  sugar-loaf,  which  also  are  conical,  is 
pushed  forward  on  any  plane  surface. 

The  application  of  springs  to  carriages,  which  is  an  improvement  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  not  only  renders  them  soft  moving  vehicles  on  rough 
roads,  but  much  lessens  the  pull  to  the  horses.  When  there  is  no  spring, 
the  whole  load  must  rise  with  every  rising  of  the  road,  and  if  time  be  given, 
must  sink  with  every  depression,  and  the  depression  costs  as  much  labour 
as  the  rising,  because  the  wheel  must  be  drawn  up  again  from  the  bottom  of 
it;  but  in  a  spring-carriage  moving  rapidly  along,  only  the  parts  below  the 
springs  are  moved  in  correspondence  with  the  road-surface,  while  all  above, 
by  the  inertia  of  the  matter,  have  a  soft  and  even  advance.  Hence  arises 
the  BUperiority  of  those  modem  carriages,  furnished  with  what  are  called 
under^prinf/s,  which  insulate  from  the  effect  of  shocks,  all  the  parts  except- 
ing the  wheels  and  axletrees  themselves.  When  only  the  body  of  the  car- 
nage is  on  springs,  the  horses  have  still  to  rattle  the  heavy  frame-work  below 
it  over  all  irregularities,  and  then  the  wheels  as  well  as  the  structure  gene- 
rally require  to  be  of  much  greater  strength  and  weight  to  bear  the  couse- 
quent  shockB. 
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The  subject  of  wheel  carriages  is  interesting  to  medical  men,  from  their 
having  often  to  direct  in  transporting  the  sick  or  wounded. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  elegant  and  perfect  than 
the  carriages  of  modern  refinement ;  and  therefore  a  man^  who  sees  them 
gliding  swiftly  along  the  prepared  levels  and  slopes  of  our  present  landscapes, 
and  thinks  of  the  clumsy  vehicles  on  the  bad  roads  of  former  times,  may 
readily  imagine  that  absolute  perfection  is  at  last  attained.  Yet  we  are  per^ 
haps  now  on  the  eve  of  a  farther  change  which,  for  many  purposes^  will  be 
of  greater  importance  than  all  that  has  yet  been  achieved — vu.,  the  general 
adoption  of  rail-roads,  with  new-fashioned  carriages  4o  suit  them.  To  all 
who  study  such  subjects,  it  is  now  known,  that  to  draw  a  loaded  wagon  np 
one  inconsiderable  hill,  costs  more  force  than  to  send  it  thirty  or  forty  miles 
along  a  level  rail-way ;  and  the  conclusion  is  obvioup,  that  although  the  origi- 
nal expense  of  forming  the  level  line  might  considerably  exceed  that  of  mzuc- 
iug  an  ordinary  road,  still,  in  situations  of  great  traffic,  the  difference  would 
soon  be  paid  for  by  the  savings,  and  when  once  paid,  the  savings  would  be 
as  a  profit  for  ever.  To  readers  conversant  with  political  economy,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  speak  here  of  the  advantages  of  any  great  facility 
of  intercourse^  but  to  tho^e  who  are  not,  the  following  reflections  may  be 
interesting.' 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  human  race,  we  find  that  every  remarkable 
increase  in  civilization  has  taken  place  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  offered  in  the  particular  situation.  First,  therefore,  civili- 
zation, grew  along  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Ganges ;  or  along  the  shores  of  inland  seas  or  archipelagos,  as  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  numerous  islands  of  Greece ;  or  over  fertile  and  ex- 
tended plains,  as  in  many  parts  of  India.  When  the  situation  thus  bound  a 
great  number  of  individuals  into  one  body,  the  useful  new  thought  or  action 
of  any  one  unusually  gifted,  and  which,  in  the  insulated  state,  would  soon 
have  been  forgotten  and  lost,  extended  its  influence  immediately  to  the  whole 
body,  and  became  the  thought  or  action  of  all  who  could  benefit  by  it,  besides 
that  it  was  recorded  for  ever,  as  part  of  the  growing  science  of  art  of  the  com- 
munity. And  in  a  numerous  society,  such  useful  thought  and  acts  would 
naturally  be  more  frequent,  because  persons  feeling  that  they  had  the  eyes  of 
a  multitude  upon  them,  and  that  the  rewards  of  excellence  would  be  propor- 
tionally great,  would  be  excited  to  emulation  in  all  the  pursuits  that  could 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  society.  Men  soon  learned  to  estimate 
aright  these  and  many  other  advantages  of  easy  intercourse,  and  after  having 
possessed  themselves  with  avidity  of  the  stations  naturally  fitted  for  their 
purposes,  they  began  to  improve  the  old  and  to  make  new  stations.  They 
created  rivers  and  shores,  and  plains  of  their  own,  that  is,  they  constructed 
canals,  and  basins,  and  roads;  and  so  connected  artificially  regions  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  separated  forever. — In  the  British  isles  whose  fa- 
voured children  have  taken  so  remarkable  a  lead  in  showing  what  prodigies 
a  wise  policy  may  effect,  the  advantages  arising  from  certain  lines  of  canal 
and  road  first  executed,  soon  led  to  numberless  similar  enterprizes,  and  within 
half  a  century  the  empire  has  been  thus  bound  together  in  all  directions :  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  noble  work  was  now  to  be  crowned  by  the  substitution  of 
level  railways  for  many  of  the  common  roads  and  canals.*    Several  rail- 

*  Thcpo  ol)serTation8  were  first  publislied  (the  substance  had  been  written  long  be- 
fore,) soon  after  the  Darlington  mil-road,  the  first  of  any  note  intended  for  passen- 
ger?, was  opened.  The  Manchester  aud  Liverpool  ruil-roud  has  since  then  admirably 
verified  the  anticipations. 
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roads  of  short  extent  have  already  heen  established,  and  althoagh  they  and 
the  carriages  npon  tbem  are  far  from  having  the  perfcctioD  which  philosophy 
Ba3'8  they  will  admit,  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  progress  to  continue,  and  the  price  of  transporting  things  and  persons 
to  be  thus  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  the  present  charge — and  in  many  cases  it 
may  be  less — and  if  we  suppose  the  time  of  journeying  with  safety  also  to 
be  reduced  in  some  considerable  degree,-— of  which  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt— the  general  adoption  of  such  roads  woild  operate  an  extraordinary 
revolution  and  improvement  in  the  state  of  society.  Without  in  reality 
changing  the  distances  of  places,  it  would  in  effect  bring  all  places  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  would  give  to  every  spot  in  the  kingdom  the  conveniences 
of  the  whole, — of  town  and  country,  of  sea-coast  and  of  highland  district. 
A  man,  wherever  residing,  might  consider  himself  virtually  near  to  any  other 
jMirt,  when,  at  the  expense  of  time  and  money  now  expended  in  travelling  a 
short  way,  he  might  travel  very  far,  and  he  would  thus  find  remarkably  ex- 
tended;  the  sphere  both  of  his  business  and  of  his  plc:isurcs.  The  over- 
crowded and  unhealthy  parts  of  towns  would  scatter  their  inhabitants  into  the 
country ;  for  the  man  of  business  could  be  as  conveniently  at  his  post  from  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  as  he  is  now  from  an  adjoining  street.  The  present 
heavy  charges  for  bringing  distant  produce  to  market  being  nearly  saved,  the 
buyer  everywhere  would  purchase  cheaper,  and  the  producer  would  be  still 
better  remunerated. 

In  a  word,  such  a  change  would  be  affected,  as  if  by  magic  the  whole  of 
Britain  had  been  compressed  into  a  circle  of  a  few  miles  in  diameter,  yet 
without  any  part  losing  aught  of  its  magnitude  or  beauties. — All  this  may 
appear  visionary ;  but  it  is  less  so  than  seventy  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  to  anticipate  much  of  what,  in  respect  to  travelling,  has  really  come  to 
pass,  —  as,  that  the  common  time  of  passing  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
would  be  forty-six  hours.  At  the  recent  opening  (in  1825)  of  the  rail-road 
near  Darlington,  a  train  of  loaded  carriages  was  dragged  by  one  little  steam- 
engine  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  within  two  hours ;  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  journey  the  speed  was  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour  :  the  load 
was  equal  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  the  coal  expended  was  not  of  tho 
value  of  a  crown.  An  island  with  such  roads  would  be  an  impregnable 
fortress ;  for  in  less  time  than  an  enemy  would  require  to  disembark  on 
tny  part  of  the  coast^  tbe  forces  of  the  country  might  be  concentrated 
to  defend  it. 

"  Strength  depends  on  the  magnityde,  form^  and  positiofi  of  hodieSj  as  well 
as  on  the  degree  of  cohesion  in  the  materiaL"  (Read  the  Analysis,  page 
84.) 

The  minute  details  connected  Vith  this  branch  of  the  subject  belong  to 
the  practical  engineer,  but  there  are  some  of  the  general  truths  which  should 
be  fiimiliar  to  every  body. 

0/ similar  bodies  the  largest  is  proportionally  the  weakest. 

Suppose  two  blocks  of  stone  left  projecting  from  a  hewn  rock,  of  which 
blocks  one,  as  d,  p.  120,  is  twice  as  l<)ng,  and  deep,  and  broad  as  the  other, 
{».  The  larger  one  will  by  no  means  support  at  its  end  as  much  more  weight 
than  the  smaller,  as  its  mass  is  greater,  and  for  two  reasons.  Ist.  In  the 
larger,  each  particle  of  the  surface  of  attachment  at  c,  in  helping  to  bear 
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the  weight  of  the  hloek  itself,  has  to  support  bj 
Fig.  64.  its  cohesion  twioe  as  many  particles  beyood  it  in 

the  double  extent  of  projection,  as  a  particle  has 
to  support  in  the  shorter  block  at  a ;  and  2dly, 
both  the  additional  substance,  and  any  thing  ap- 
pended at  its  outer  extremity,  are  acting  with  a 
double  lever  advantage  to  break  it,  that  is,  to  de* 
,  8#oy  the  cohesion  at  c.  Hence,  if  any  such  mass 
^  bo  made  to  project  very  far,  it  will  be  broken  oflF, 
or  will  fall  by  its  own  weight  alone.  And  what 
is  thus  true  of  a  block  supported  at  one  end,  is 
equally  true  of  a  block  supported  at  both  ends,  and 
iudeed  of  all  masses,  however  supported,  and  of 
whatever  forms,  if  thoy  have  projecting  parts.  It 
is  to  be  observed  also  that  masses,  like  an  abso- 
lutely perpendicular  cliff,  which  have  no  projecting 
or  overhanging  parts,  arc  still  limited  as  to  size  by  the  degree  of  cohesive 
force  amoog  their  particles,  for  the  upper  part  of  such  a  mass  tends  to 
crush  or  break  down  the  lower.  A  lofty  pillar  cannot  be  formed  of  soft 
clay. 

That  a  large  body,  therefore,  may  have  proportionate  strength  to  a  smal- 
ler, it  must  be  still  thicker  and  more  clumsy  than  it  is  longer:  and  beyond 
a  certain  limit  no  proportions  whatever  will  keep  it  together^  in  opposition 
erely  to  the  force  of  its  own  weight. 

This  great  truth  limits  the  size  and  modifies  the  shape  of  most  prodactions 
of  nature  and  art  3 — of  hills,  trees^  auimals;  architectural  or  mechanical 
structures,  &c. 

Hills,  Very  strong  or  cohesive  material  may  constitute  hills  of  sublime 
elevation,  with  very  projecting  cliffs  and  very  lofty  perpendicular  precipices^ 
and  such  accordingly  are  seen  where  the  hard  granite  protrudes  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  Andes  of  America,  the  Alps  of  Eufope,  the 
Himalayas  of  Asia,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Central  Africa. — 
But  material  of  inferior  strength  exhibits  more  humble  risings  and  more 
rounded  surfaces.  The  gradation  is  so  striking  and  constant,  from  granite 
mountains,  down  to  those  of  chalk,  or  gravel,  or  sund,  that  the  geologist  can 
often  tell  the  substance  of  which  a  hill  is  composed  by  observing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  shape. 

Even  in  granite  itself,  which  is  the  strongest  of  rocks,  there  is  a  limit  to 
height  and  projection  ;  and  if  an  instance  of  either,  much  more  remarkable 
than  now  remains  on  earth,  were  by  any  chance  to  be  produced  again,  the 
law  which  we  are  consideriog  would  prune  the  monstrosity.  The  grotesque 
figures  of  rocks  and  mountains  seen  in  the  paintings  of  the  Chinese,-— or 
acually  formed  in  miniature  for  the  gardens,  to  express  their  notions  of 
perfect  sublimity  and  beauty, — are  caricatures  of  nature  for  which  originals 
can  never  have  existed.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
however,  and  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  chains  seen  in  the  voyage 
towards  China,  along  the  coasts  of  13orneo  and  Palawan,  exhibit,  perhaps, 
the  very  limits  of  possibility  in  singular  shapes.  In  the  moon,  where  tlie 
weight  or  gravity  of  bodies  in  less  than  on  earth,  on  account  of  her  smaller 
size,  mountains  of  a  given  material  might  be  many  times  higher  than  on 
earth  —  and  observation  proves  that  the  lunar  mountains  are  in  fact  rerj 
high. 
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Bj  the  acHon  of  winds,  rains,  cnrrents,  and  frosts,  upon  the  mineral  masses 
around  us,  there  is  aneeasinglj  going  on  an  undermining  and  wasting  of 
supports,  80  that  every  now  and  then  immense  rocks,  or  almost  hills,  are 
torn  by  gravity  from  the  station  which  they  have  held  since  the  earth  receiv- 
ed its  present  form,  and  fall  in  obedience  to  the  law  now  explained. 

The  size  of  vfit/ctah/cSj  of  course,  is  obedient  to  tlie  same  law.  We  have 
no  trees  reaching  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  even  when  perfectly  per- 
pendicular, and  sheltered  in  forests  that  have  be^  unmolested  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  :  and  obli(|ue  or  horizontal  branches  are  kept  within  cnm- 
puratively  narrow  limits  by  the  great  strength  rc<|uired  to  suppoii,  them.  The 
truth,  that  to  have  j>njper  strength,  the  breadth  or  diunjctcr  of  bodies  must 
incrvase  more  quickly  than  the  length,  is  well  ill ust rated  by  the  contrast 
existing  between  the  delicate  and  slender  proportions  of  a  young  ouk  or  elm, 
yet  in  the  seedsman's  nursery,  and  the  sturdy  form  of  one  which  has  braved 
for  centuries  all  the  winds  of  heaveU;  and  has  become  the  monarch  of  the 
park  or  forest. 

Aniinah  furnish  other  interesting  illustrations  of  this  law. 

How  massive  and  clumsy  are  the  limbs  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  heavy  ox,  compared  with  the  slender  forms  of  the  stag,  antelope,  and 
greyhound  !  And  unless  the  bones  were  made  of  stronger  material  than  now, 
iu  animal  much  larger  than  the  elephant  would  fall  to  pieces  owing  to  its 
weight  alone.  The  whale  is  the  largest  of  animals,  but  feels  not  its  enor- 
mous weight  because  lying  constantly  in  the  liquid  support  of  the  ocean.  A 
cat  may  fall  with  impunity  from  a  greater  height  than  would  suffice  to  dash 
the  bones  of  an  elephant  or  ox  to  pieces. 

For  the  reason  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  giants  of  the  heathen 
m}*thoIogy  could  not  have  existed  upon  this  earth ;  although,  on  our  mogn, 
where,  as  already  stated,  weight  is  much  less,  such  beings  might  be.  In  the 
planet  Jupiter,  again,  which  is  many  times  larger  than  the  earth,  an  ordiu- 
nary  man  from  henoe  would  be  carrying  in  the  simple  weight  of  his  body,  a 
\iaA  suflBcieut  to  crush  the  limbs  which  supported  him.  The  phrase  a  little 
rom2>fict  mnnj  points  to  the  fact  that  such  a  person  is  strongfir  in  proportion 
to  his  size  than  a  taller  man. 

The  same  law  limits  the  height  and  breadth  of  architectural  structures.  In 
the  houses  of  fourteen  stories,  which  formerly  stood  for  protection  close  under 
the  Custle  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  danger  of  the  superincumbent  wall  crush- 
ing the  foundation. 

Rfjff/A,  Westminster  hall  approaches  the  limit  of  width  that  is  possible 
without  either  very  inconvenient  proportions  or  central  supports ;  and  the 
dome  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  is  in  the  same  predicament. 

Archen  of  a  hri<hjc.  A  stone  arch,  mucli  larger  thau  those  of  the  magni- 
ficent bridges  in  Loudon^  would  be  iu  danger  of  crushing  or  splintering  its 
material. 

tShipB,  The  ribs  or  timbers  of  a  boat  have  scarcely  a  hundreth  part  of 
the  bulk  of  the  timbers  of  a  ship  only  ten  times  longer  than  the  Umt.  A 
ibip'a  yard  of  ninety  feet  contains,  perhaps,  twenty  times  as  much  wood  as  a 
jani  of  thirty  feet,  and  even  then  is  not  so  strong  iu  pro])ortion.  If  ten  men 
may  do  the  work  of  a  tbree-hundred-ton  ship,  many  more  than  three  times 
that  number  will  be  required  to  manage  a  ship  three  times  as  large.  Very 
■  large  ships,  such  as  the  two  built  in  Canada,  in  the  year  1825,  which  carried 
each  nearly  ten  thousand  tons  of  timber, are  weak  from  their  size  alone;  and 
the  loss  of  these  Orsttwo  specimens  of  gigantic  magnitude  will  not  encourage 
to  the  building  of  others. 
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Tbe  degree  in  nbich  tbe  strength  of  stnictare  is  dependent  on  tht/or»t  and 
potiliott  of  their  parts,  will  be  illustrated  bj  considering  the  two  oaaes  of 
lonr/itudinal  and  tramvtrK  coraprcssiou.  And  the  rule  for  giving  sta^ngdi  i 
to  anj  structure  will  be  found  to  be,  to  cause  the  force  tending  to  destroy 
it,  to  act,  as  equally  as  possible,  on  the  wJuiU  lesisting  maas  at  onoe,  ud 
with  as  little  meobanical  advantage  aa  posaible. 

In  Jonffitwlinal  eompreuion,  as  produced  bj  a  body  a,  on  tbe  mtomg  of  the 
support  b,  the  weight,  while  the  support  remains  straight,  can  only  destroy 
tbe  support,  by  crushing  it  in  opposition  to  the  repulsion  and  impenetrability 
of  all  its  atoms.     Henoe  k  very  imall  pillar,  u 
Fig  (id.  kept  perfectly  straight,  supports  k  very  great 

weight ;  but  a  pillar  originally  crooked,  or  be- 
gioDing  to  bend,  leaiata  with  only  part  of  its 
BtrcDgth  ;  for,  as  seen  in  c  d,  the  whole  WMgbt 
above  is  supported  chiefly  on  the  atoms  of  the 
concave  side,  which  arc  therefore  in  greater 
danger  of  being  oppressed  and  crashed,  while 
thoae  on  the  convex  side,  separated  from  tbdr 
natural  helpmates,  are  in  the  opposite  danger  of 
being  torn  asunder.  The  atoms  near  the  oentre 
in  each  a  case  are  almost  neutral,  and  might  be 
absent  without  the  strength  of  the  pillar  being 
much  lessened. 

Long  pillars  or  supports  are  weaker  than  dort 

pillars  of  tbo  same  diameter,  because  they  are 

more  easily  bent ;  and  they  ate  more  easily  bent 

because   a  very  inconsiderable,  and   therefore 

easily  effected  yielding  between  each  adjoining 

two  of  their  many  atoms,  makes  a  oonsiderabls 

bend  in  (be  whole ;  nbilc  in  a  very  short  pillar  there  cannot  be  rauob  bend* 

ing  witliout  a  great  change  in  tbe  relation 

Fig,  66.  ofproiimate  atoms,  and  such  as  can  be 

effected  only  by  great  force.     The  weight 

resting  on  any  pillar,  and  bending  it,  may 

be  considered  as  acting  (with  obliquity 

dependent  on  the  degree  of  bending)  at 

the  euU  of  a  long  lever  which  reaches 

from  tbe  extremity  to  the  centre  of  the 

pillar,  against  tbe  strength  resisting  always 

directly  at  a  short  lever  reaching  m>m  the 

side  d  to  the  centre ;  the  strength  of  the 

pillar,  therefore,  has  relation  to  the  differ- 

CDCC  between  these  levers  and  to  the  degree 

of  bending.     Shortness,  then,  or  any  stay 

or  projection  as  a  e  £,  which,  by  making 

tbe  resisting  lover  longer,  opposes  bending, 

really  increases  the  strength  of  a  pillar. 

1/  A  column  with  ridges  projecting  from 

it,  is  on  this  account  stronger  than  one  that 

is  perfectly  smooth. 

A  hollow  tube  of  metal  is  stronger  than  tbe  same  quantity  of  metal  as  a 

solid  rod,  because  its  substance  standing  further  from  tbe  centre  resists  bend- 
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iDg  with  a  longer  lever.  Hence  pillars  of  cast-iron  are  generally  made  hol- 
low, that  tbej  may  have  strength  with  as  little  metal  as  possible. 

In  tfie  most  perfect  weighing- beams  for  delicate  purposes,  that  there  may 
be  the  least  possible  weight  with  the  required  strength,  the  arms,  instead  of 
being  of  solid  metal,  are  hollow  concsi  of  which  the  substance  is  not  much 
thicker  than  writing  paper. 

Maatfl  and  yards  for  ships  have  been  made  hollow  in  accordance  with  the 
same  principle. 

In  Nature's  work  we  have  to  admire  numerous  illustrations  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  stems  of  many  vegetables,  instead  of  being  round  externally,  are  ribbed 
or  angular  and  fluted,  that  they  may  have  strength  to  resist  bending.  Many 
tlso  are  hollow^  as  corn-stalks,  the  elder,  the  bamboo  of  tropical  climates, 
&c.|  thereby  combining  lightness  with  their  strength. — A  person  who  has 
visited  the  countries  where  the  bamboo  grows,  cannot  but  admire  the  almost 
endless  uses  to  the  inhabitants,  which  its  straightness,  lightness  and  hollow- 
Dess,  fit  it  to  serve.  Being  found  of  all  sizes,  it  has  merely  to  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  lengths  required  for  any  purposes,  and  nature  has  already  been 
the  turner^  and  the  polisher,  and  the  borer,  &c.  In  many  of  the  Eastern 
Islands  it  is  the  chief  material,  both  of  the  dwellings,  and  of  the  furniture ; 
there  are  the  bamboo  huts  and  bungalows,  and  then  the  fanciful  chairs, 
couches,  bedS|  &c.;  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments  there,  are  merely^ 
pieces  of  the  reed  with  holes  bored  at  the  requisite  distance :  conduits  for 
water  are  pipes  of  bamboo;  bottles  and  casks  for  preserving  liquids  are 
single  joints  of  larger  bamboo  with  the  natural  partitions  remaining;  and 
bamboo  split  into  threads  is  twisted  into  rope,  &c. 

From  the  animal  kingdom  also  we  have  illustrations  of  our  present  sub- 
ject : — as  in  the  hollow  stiffness  of  the  quills  of  birds ;  the  hollow  bones  of 
birds;  the  bones  of  animals,  generally — strong  and  hard;  and  often  angular 
externally^  with  light  cellular  texture  within,  &c. 


Transverse  l^essure. 

When  a  horizontal  beam  is  sup- 
ported at  its  extremities,  as  at  a  and  6,  Fig.  67. 
Its  weight  bends  its  middle  down  more 
or  lessy  as  here  shown,  the  particles 
on  the  upper  side  being  compressed, 
vhile  the  parts  below  are  distended ; 
and  the  bending   and  tendency  to 

break  are  greater,  according  as  the  beam  is  longer  and  its  thickness  and 
depth  is  less. 

The  danger  of  breaking  in  a  beam,  so  situated,  is  judged  of,  by  consider- 
mg  the  destroying  force  as  acting  by  a  long  lever  reaching  from  an  end  of 
tlie  beam  to  the  centre,  and  the  resisting  force  or  strength  as  acting  only  by 
a  short  lever  from  the  side  d  to  the  centre :  while  only  a  little  of  the  sub- 
stance  of  a  beam  on  the  under  side  is  allowed  to  resist  at  all.  This  last  cir* 
cumstanoe  is  so  remarkable,  that  the  scratch  of  a  pin  on  the  under  side  of  a 
plank  resting,  as  here  supposed,  will  sometimes  suffice  to  begin  the  fracture. 

Because  the  resisting  lever  is  small  in  proportion  as  the  beam  is  thinner,  a 
pbink  bends  and  breaks  more  readily  than  a  beam,  and  a  beam  resting  on  its 
side  bears  less  weight  than  if  resting  ou  its  edge.  Where  a  single  beam  can* 
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not  be  found  deep  or  bpoad^enongh  to  have  the  strength  required  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  as  for  supporting  the  roof  of  a  house,  several  beams  are  joined 
together,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  as  is  seen  in  house-rafters,  &c., 
which  although  consisting  of  three  or  more  pieoes,  may  be  considered  as  one 
very  broad  beam,  with  those  parts  cut  out  which  would  contribute  least  to 
the  strength. 

The  at^hed  fomi^  resting  against  immovable  abutments,  bears  transverse 
pressure  so  admirably  because  by  means  of  it  the  force  that  would  destroy, 
is  made  to  compress^  not  one  side  only,  but  all  the  atoms  or  parts  of  both 

sides  nearly  in  the  same  degree.     By 
Fig-  ^^'  comparing  this  figure  with  the  last, 

A we  see  that  the  atoms  on  the  under 

side  of  an  arch,  must  be  compressed 

about  as  much  as  those  on  the  upper 

Qi^"^^^^  ^^'^       side,  and  are  therefore  in  no  danger  of 

•  being  torn,  or  overcome  separately. 
The  whole  substance  of  the  arch  therefore  resists,  nearly  like  that  of  a 
straight  pillar  under  a  weight,  and  is  nearly  as  strong. 

An  error,  which  has  been  frequently  committed  by  bridge-builders,  is  the 
neglecting  to  consider  suiHciently  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
arcL  on  it«  piers.  Each  arch  is  an  engine  of  oblique  force  Tsee  page  56,) 
pushing  the  pier  away  from  it.  In  some  instances,  one  arch  or  a  bridge  fall- 
ing, has  allowed  the  adjoining  piers  to  be  pushed  down  towards  it,  by  the 
thrust,  no  longer  balanced,  of  the  arches  beyond,  and  the  whole  structure 
has  given  way  at  once  like  a  child's  house  or  bridge  built  of  cards. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  arch  was  invented,  but  it  was  in  com- 
paratively modern  times.  The  hint  may  have  been  taken  from  the  nature,  for 
there  are  instances  in  Alpine  countries  of  natural  arches,  where  rocks  have 
fallen  between  rocks,  and  have  there  been  arrested  and  suspended,  or  where 
burrowing  water  has  at  last  formed  a  wide  passage  under  masses  of  rock,  and 
has  left  them  balanced  among  themselves  as  an  arch  above  the  stream.  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  strength  and  beauty  of  some  modern  stone  bridges; — 
those,  for  instance,  which  span  the  Thames,  as  it  winds  through  London. 

Iron  bridges  have  been  made  with  arches  twice  as  large  as  those  of  stone; 
the  material  being  more  tenacious  and  easily  moulded,  is  calculated  to  form 
a  lighter  whole.  The  bridge  of  three  fine  arches  lately  built  between  the 
city  of  London  and  Southwark,  is  a  noble  specimen,  and  compared  with 
those  erected  in  the  preceding  century,  appears  almost  a  fairy  structure  of 
lightness  and  grace. 

The  groat  domes  of  churches,  as  those  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  St. 
Paul's  in  London,  have  strength  on  the  same  principle  as  simple  arches. 
They  are  in  general  strongly  bound  at  the  bottom  with  chains  and  iron-bars, 
to  aid  the  masonry  in  counteracting  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  superstruc- 
ture. 

The  Gothic  arch  is  a  pointed  arch,  and  is  calculated  to  bear  the  chief  weight 
on  its  summit  or  key-stone.  Its  use,  therefore,  is  not  properly  to  span  rivers 
as  a  bridge,  but  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  varied  pieces  of  arohiteeture. 
With  what  effect  it  does  this,  is  seen  in  the  truly  sublime  Gothic  structures 
which  still  adorn  so  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  following  are  instances,  in  smaller  bodies,  of  strength  obtained  by  the 
arched  form. — A  thin  watch-glass  bears  a  very  hard  push ) — a  dished  or 
arched  wheel  for  a  carriage  is  many  times  stronger  to  resist  all  kinds  of  shocks 
than  a  perfectly  flat  wheel ; — a  full  cask  may  fall  with  impunity,  where  a 
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strong  square  box  would  be  dashed  to  pieces ; — a  very  thin  globular  flask 
or  glass,  corked  and  sent  down  many  fathoms  into  the  sea,  will  resist  the 
pressure  of  water  around  it,  where  a  square  bottle^  with  sides  of  almost  any 
thickness,  would  be  crushed  to  pieces. 

We  have,  from  the  animal  frame,  an  illustration  of  the  arched  form  giving 
strength,  in  the  cranium  or  skull,  and  particvilarly  in  the  skull  of  man, 
which  is  the  largest  in  proportion  to  its  thickness : — the  brain  required  the 
most  perfect  security,  and  in  the  arched  form  of  the  skull  has  obtained  it 
with  little  weight. — ^The  common  egg-shell  is  another  example  of  the  same 
class:  what  hard  blows  of  the  spoon  or  knife  are  often  required  to  penetrate 
this  wonderful  defence  of  a  dormant  life !  The  weakness  of  a  similar  sub- 
stance not  arched,  is  seen  in  a  scale  from  a  piece  of  freestone  so  readily 
crumbling  between  the  fingers. 

To  determine,  for  particular  cases,  the  best  forms  and  positions  of  beams 
and  joists,  and  of  arches,  domes,  &c.,  is  the  business  of  strict  calculation, 
and  belongs  therefore  to  mathematics,  or  the  science  of  measures. 

It  was  a  beautiful  problem  of  this  kind^  which  Mr  Smcaton,  the  English 
engineer,  solved  so  perfectly,  in  the  construction  of  the  far-famed  Eddy- 
ttone  light-house.  He  had  *to  determine  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a 
building,  wbi()h  would  stand  firm  on  a  siinken  rock,  in  the  channel  of  a 
swift  ocean  tide,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  tempests  from  every  quarter. 
Only  the  man  who  has  himself  been  driven  before  the  irresistible  storm  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  whose  eyes  have 
watched  the  steady  ray  from  the  light-house  which  saved  him,  can  appre- 
ciate fully  the  importance  of  the  studies  which  bring  such  usefnl  results ;  or 
can  feel  how  happy  be  is  to  have  fellow-men,  whose  talents,  although  ex- 
erted usually  for  individual  good,  are  yet,  by  God's  providence,  made  to 
accomplish  the  most  philanthropic  ends,  and  to  bind  the  whole  of  human 
kind  into  one  great  society  of  helping  brotherhood. 

[For  Animal  and  Medical  Mechanics,  see  Part  V.  Sect.  1.] 
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PART  III. 


THE   PHENOMENA   OF  FLUIDS.* 


SECTION  I.— HYDROSTATICS. 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  SECTION. 

The  particles  of  a  fluid  man  are  freely  movable  among  one  another j  go  a$ 
to  yield  to  the  least  disturbing  force ;  and  if  bearing  force  at  ally  coh  be 
at  rest  only  tchen  equally  forced  in  all  directions.     Hence: 

1.  In  a  mass  of  fluid  submitted  to  compression^  the  whole  is  equally  affected^ 
and  equally  in  all  directions,  A  gitfen  ^yressure,  for  instance^  made  by 
a  plug  forced  inwards  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  flUiny 
a  vessel,  is  suddenly  communicated  to  every  square  inch  of  the  vessels 
surface,  however  large,  and  to  every  inch  oftlie  surface  of  any  body  tm- 
mersed  in  the  fluid. 

2.  In  any  fluid,  the  particles  that  are  below  bear  the  weight  of  those  that 
are  above,  and  there  is,  tlierefore,  within  the  mass,  a  pressure  increasing 
exactly  with  tlie  2>€r2)€ndicular  depth,  and  not  influenced  by  the  tixe^  or 
shape,  or  position  of  the  containing  vessel,  -^ 

3.  The  open  surface  of  a  fluid  is  level ;  and  if  various  pipes  or  vessels  com- 
municate with  each  other,  any  fluid  admitted  to  them  will  rise  to  the  same 
level  in  all. 

4.  A  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  displaces  exactly  its  own  bulk  of  it,  which 
quantity  having  been  just  supported  by  the  fluid  around,  the  body  is 
pressed  vptrards,  or  supported,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  the  voeight 
of  the  fluid  difjylaced,  and  mu>t  sink  or  swim  according  as  its  own 
weight  is  greater  or  less  than  this.  By  comparing,  therefore,  the  weight 
of  a  boihj  with  the  force  which  holds  it  up  in  a  fluid,  die  comparative 
weight  or  specific  gravities  are  found. 

''Fluid.'' 

It  was  explained  in  Part  I.,  that  the  same  atoms  may  exist  in  the  form 
of  a  solid  or  of  a  fluid ;  and  as  a  fluid,  they  may  either  constitute  a  dense 
liquid  like  water,  or  a  light  elastic  mass  like  air.  A  pound  of  ice^  or  a 
pound  of  water;  or  a  pound  of  steam,  differs  only  in  the  particles  being  more 
nr  less  distant  from  each  other,  owing  to  the  difl'erent  quantities  of  heat 
among  them.  In  the  ice,  they  are  comparatively  near,  and  are  held  together 
by  attraction,  as  if  they  were  spitted  or  glued  to  each  other ;  in  the  water, 
the  repulsion  of  heat  seems  nearly  to  balance  attraction,  and  to  leave  the  par- 

*  Road  again  the  Synopsis,  page  20. 
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tides  at  liberty  to  glide  about  among  each  other  almost  without  friction ;  and 
in  the  steam,  the  repnlsion  altogether  overcomes  the  attraction,  and  the  par- 
ticles separate  to  a  great  distance,  as  if  held  apart  by  some  bulky  elastic 
medium.  The  few  facts  not  evidently  reconcilable  with  the  simple  and 
flitisfactoxy  explanation  of  so  many  phenomena, — as  that  water  in  freezing, 
and  even  in  cooling  down  from  forty  degrees  to  the  freezing  point,  increases 
in  volume,  instead  of  contracting,  like  things  in  general,  and  like  itself  in 
cooling  at  other  temperatures, — and  that  baked  clay,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  heated^  contracts  instead  of  dilating, — are  treated  of  in  other  parts  of 
oar  work. 

Whether  matter  be  in  the  solid  or  fluid  form,  the  properties  of  the  indi- 
vidual atoms  remain  unchanged,  that  is,  the  atoms  always  exist  in  accord- 
tnce  with  the  "  general  truths; "  but  as,  in  the  chapter  on  Mechanics,  we 
found  so  many  important  modifications  of  effect  produced  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  attraction  being  in  the  degree  which  produces  solid  cohesion 
tmong  the  particles,  in  this  chapter  on  fluids  we  shall  find  as  many 
important  results  springing  from  the  circumstances  of  non-cohesion  or 
fluidity. 

In  a  liquid  the  particles,  although  comparatively  near  to  one  another, 
seem  not  to  be  in  actual  contact ;  for  the  mass  may  be  condensed  indefinitely 
by  pressure.  The  force  required,  however,  to  change  the  volume  of  a  liquid 
in  any  sensible  degree,  is  so  great,  that  until  improved  means  of  experiment, 
recently  contrived,  liquids  were  accounted  absolutely  incompressible.  In 
aSriform  fluids,  on  the  contrary  each  particle,  under  common  circumstances, 
has  about  two  thousand  times  as  much  space  to  itself  as  when  forming  part 
of  a  liquid  or  solid ;  and  hence  it  is  that  these  fluids  are  so  extensively  com- 
pressible and  dilatable — or  elastic,  as  they  arc  called.  On  account  of  this 
elasticity,  they  exhibit  so  many  important  phenomena,  in  addition  to  those 
of  mere  fluidity,  that  the  consideration  of  them  requires  to  be  gone  into 
apart,  and  forms  the  branch  of  the  subject  called  pueu^na^/c^,  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  "  spirit"  or  *'  breath  ! " 

"/n  a  quantity  of  fluid  submitted  to  comjyression,  the  wJioIe  mass  is  equaUy 
affected,  and  similarly  in  all  dirertiims.  A  t/iven  prtssxirCj  therefore, 
made  upon  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  couflned  iii  a  vessel ,  an  hy  a 
plug  forced  inwards,  is  suddenly  home  hy  every  inch  of  tlie  surface  of 
the  vessel,  hou^ever  large,  and  by  every  inch  of  ilit  surface  of  any  body 
immersed  in  the  fluid/' 

This  truth  is  of  great  importance,  both  from  its  explaining  so  many  re- 
markable phenomena  of  nature,  and  from  the  useful  applications  of  it  in  the 
oonstmction  of  machinery. 

When  a  man  compresses  in  his  hands  a  bladder  full  of  air,  he  readily 

conceives  that  the  air  immediately  under  his  fingers  is  not  at  all   more 

oom pressed  than  that  in  every  other  part  of  the  bladder;  and  of  course 

that  every  part. of  the  bladder's  surface  must  be  pressing  the  air  as  much 

as  those  parts  of  it  on  which  his  fingers  rest,  and  must  be  bearing  a  reaction 

or  resistance  of  the  air  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  that  every  single  particle 

of  air  must  be  adied  upon  equally  on  every  side,  so  that  if  a  small  opening 

were  made  in  the   bladder  anywhere,  the  air  would  issue  from  it  with 

equal  readiness.    This  is  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  of  fluidity, 

*'that  the  particles  glide  about  among  one  another  almost  without  friction, 

80  that  a  particle  can  never  be  at  rest  unless  when  equally  urged  in  all  di- 

lections." 
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In  like  manncri  if  a  close  vessel  B  be  filled  with  water,  and  into  the  top  of 

it  a  tube  a  c  be  screwed,  and  if  then,  by  ineana  of 
a  cork  or  moveable  plug  in  the  tube  at  c,  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  vessed  be  pressed  upon  with  a 
force  of  one  pound,  the  water  throughout  the  whole 
will  be  squeezed  or  condensed  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure,  and  every  other  portion  of  the  vessel  B, 
of  equal  surface  with  c,  will  be  keeping  np  the  cod- 
densation  just  as  mucli  as  c,  and  will  be  bearing  the 
resistance  or  elasticity  of  the  water  to  the  extent  of 
one  pound.  And  if  there  were  another  similar  tube, 
hf  also  wilh  a  plug,  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  box  B, 
the  force  of  one  pound  depressing  the  plug  c  would 
be  pushing  up  the  plug  />,  with  the  same  force.  And  if  there  were  many 
other  siniiliar  tubes  and  plugs,  by  acting  on  one,  all  would  be  equally  affected ; 
and  a  plug  or  piston  of  double  size  would  be  twice  as  much  affected  aa  the 
smaller  one ;  and  a  plug  </,  of  ten  times  the  size,  would  be  lifted  wi£h  a 
force  of  ten  pounds.  Hence  it  appears  tliat,  through  the  medium  of  con- 
fined fluid,  a  force  of  one  pound,  acting  upon  an  inch  square  of  the  fluid  sur- 
face in  a  vessel,  may  become  a  bursting  force  of  ten,  or  a  huudred,  or  a  thous- 
and pounds,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  or  may  be  used  as  a  mechani- 
cal power  to  overcome  a  force  much  more  intense  than  itself.  It  will  be 
explained  below  that  the  well-known  hydrostatic  press  is  merely  a  large  plug 
or  piston  as  here  described,  forced  up  against  the  substance  to  be  pressed  by 
the  action  of  a  smaller  piston  in  anjther  barrel. 

If,  in  the  above  figure,  the  tube  a  were  such  as  to  contain  just  one  ponad 
of  water,  on  the  plug  c  being  withdrawn  from  it,  and  water  being  poured  in 
to  fill  it,  the  same  pressure  or  condensation  would  take  place  in  the  box  B 
as  when  the  plug  was  pressc  d  with  the  force  of  one  pound ;  and  of  conne 
exactly  the  sumo  cfi'ects  would  follow  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  on  the 
other  pistons;  and  if,  in  the  other  tubes  also,  water  were  substituted  for  the 
pistons,  it  is  evident  that,  to  efLrta  balance  in  all,  it  would  require  to  stand 
as  high  in  every  one  as  in  the  tube  u  c,  producing  the  same  level  in  all, 
whatever  their  size. 

The  fact  that  the  weight  of  one  pound  of  water,  or  any 
Fig.  70.        other  force  of  one  pound  similarly  applied,  may  be  made, 
f^  through  the  medium  of  extended  fluid  surface  to  produce  a 

\    I  pressure  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands  of  pounds,  has  been 

I  called  the  ^^  hydrostatic  paradox,"  yet  there  is  nothing  in 

reality  more  paradoxical  in  it  than  that  one  pound  at  the  long 
end  of  the  lever  should  balance  ten  pounds  at  the  short  end : 
indeed  it  is  but  another  means,  like  the  contrivances  usually 
called  mechanical  powers,  and  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
of  balancing  diflorent  intensities  of  force,  by  applying  them 
to  parts  of  an  apparatus  moving  with  different  velocities. 
Here  the  tube  a  beiug  ten  times  smaller  than  the  tube  e,the 
piston  a,  must  descend  ten  inches  to  raise  the  greater  piston 
in  e  one  inch. 

This  law  of  fluid  pressure  is  rendered  very  striking  in  the 
experiment  of  bursting  a  strong  cask  by  the  weight  or  action 
of  a  few  ounces  of  water.  Suppose  a  cask  p,  already  tilled 
with  water,  and  that  a  long  small  tube  ^  c  is  screwed  tightly 
into  its  top,  which  tube  will  contain  only  a  few  ounces  of 
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irftter;  by  pouring  these  few  ounces  into  the  tube,  the  cask  will  be  burst. 
Id  explanation  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  if  the  tube  have  an  area 
of  a  fortieth  of  an  inch,  and  contain,  when  filled,  half  a  pound  of  water,  that 
water  would  produce  a  pressure  of  half  a  pound  upon  every  fortieth  of  an 
inch  all  over  the  interior  of  the  cask,  or  nearly  2,000  lbs.  on  the  square  foot, 
—a  pressure  greater  than  a  common  cask  can  bear. 

A  similar  effect  is  seen  in  what  is  called  the  1n/<hniitatic  heJIows.  This 
GODfiists  of  a  long  small  tube  a  h,  into  which  water  is  poured  to  enter  the  body 
of  the  apparatus  at  c,  which  resembles  the  common  bellows,  in  having  wooden 
boards  above  and  below,  and  strong  leather  connecting  them.  If  the  tube 
a  b  holds  an  ounce  of  water,  and  has  itself  only  one- thousandth  of  the  are«^ 
of  the  top  of  the  bellows,  an  ounce  of  water  in  it  will  balance  weights  of  a 
thousand  ounces  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bellows  at  d.  If  mercury  were  sub- 
stituted in  this  machine  for  water,  the  effect  would  be  fourteen  times  greater. 


Fig.  71. 
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because  mercury  is  fourteen  times  heavier  in  the  same 
bulk.  And  if  a  man  stand  on  a  large  bellows  of  tho 
kind,  he  may  raise  himself  by  blowing  into  the  tube 
with  his  mouth.  n- 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Braham's 
angularly  powerful  and  useful  Ay cZroit/a^c  or  ht/d rau- 
He  press  ;  which,  if  compared  with  the  bellows,  exhi- 
bits merely  a  strong  forcing  pump  instead  of  the  lofty 
tube,  and  a  barrel  with  its  piston  instead  of  the  leather 
and  boards.    The  letter  e  points  out  the  piston  of  tho 
forcing  pump  worked    by  the  handle  c/,  and  driv- 
ing water  along  the  horizontal  tube  into  the  space/ 
under  the  large  solid  piston  c,  which  last,  with  its 
fpreading  top,  is  urged  against  the  object  to  be  com- 
pressed. If  the  small  pump  have  only  one-thousandth 
of  the  area  of  the  large  barrel,  and  if  a  man,  by  means 
of  its  lever-handle  dj  press  its  piston  down  with  a 
pounds,  the  piston  of  the  great  barrel  will  rise 
with  a  force  of  one  thousand  times  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  more  than  two  hundred  tons. 
Scarcely  any  resistance  can  withstand  the  pow- 
er of  such  a  press  )  with  it  the  hand  of  an  in- 
&nt  can   break  a  strong  iron  bar ;  and  it  is 
nted  to  condense  substances,  as  cotton  or  hay 
for  sea  voyages,  to  raise  great  weights,  to  up- 
root trees,  to  tear  things  asunder,  &c. 

The  DUuter  is  a  surgical  instrument  of  extensive  applicability,  of  which 
the  action  depends  on  tho  principle  of  the  communication  of  fluid  pressure. 
It  was  proposed  by  the  author  some  years  ago,  and  was  brought  to  great 
practical  perfection  by  his  brother.  Dr.  James  Arnott,  (now  superintendent 
surgeon  in  the  service  of  tho  lion.  East  India  Company,)  in  whose  publica- 
tion it  is  minutely  treated  of.  Many  professional  men  in  this  country  doubted 
of  its  power,  fropi  not  being  aware  of  the  nature  of  fluid  nature  ',  but  it  is  in 
reality  a  kiud  of  hydraulic  press^  allowing  tho  operator  to  act  with  the  most 
gentle  or  most  energetic  force.  Farther  remarks  are  made  upon  it  in  the 
medical  section  which  follows  this  chapter. 


force  of  five  hundred 
Fig.  72. 
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'*  In  art^/  fluiJj  the  part icht^  that  are  helow,  hear  thf  weight  of  tkoie  that  are 
above f  and  there  is  therefore  a  preMure  among  them  increasing  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  ]>erpeHtfi<:ular  dcjUh,  and  not  ifijiuenced  hf  the  tizej  or 
shape f  or  ptosition  of  the  co^ntaining  vessel.** 

The  atoms  of  matter  haying  gravity,  it  is  evident  that  the  upper  layer  of 
any  mass  of  fluid  mxx^t  be  supported  by  the  second,  and  this  with  its  load  by 
the  third,  and  the  third  with  its  double  load  by  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  This 
truth  is  experimentally  proved  by  putting  different  heights  of  liquid  into  an 
upright  tube,  of  which  the  bottom  is  closed  by  a  flap  having  a  spring  or  lever 
to  support  it,  and  to  indicate  the  force  acting  on  it.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
entire  column  of  water  in  the  tube,  may  be  considered  true  of  any  single  line 
of  atoms ;  just  as  it  would  be  true  of  a  line  of  bricks  piled  one  above  another. 

A  tube  of  which  the  area  is  an  inch  square,  holds,  in  two  feet  of  its  length, 
nearly  a  pound  of  water )  hence,  the  general  truth,  well  worth  reoolleetiDg, 
that  the  pressure  of  water,  at  any  depth,  whether  on  the  side  of  a  Tessel  or 
on  its  bottom,  or  on  any  body  immersed,  is  nearly  one  pound  on  the  square 
inch  for  every  two  feet  of  depth. 

The  striking  efTeets  from  the  increase  of  pressure  in  a  fluid,  at  great  depths, 
are  of  course  most  commonly  exhibited  at  sea.  The  following  instances  will 
illustrate  them. 

If  a  strong  square  glass  bottle,  empty,  and  firmly  corked,  be  sunk  in  wa- 
ter, its  sides  are  generally  crushed  inwards  by  the  pressure  before  it  reaches 
a  depth  of  ten  fathoms. 

A  chamber  of  air  similarly  let  down  with  a  man  in  it,  would  soon  allow 
him  to  be  drowned  by  the  water  bursting  in  upon  him ;  as  really  happened 
to  an  ignorant  projector. 

When  a  ship  founders  in  shallow  water,  the  wreck,  on  breaking  to  pieces, 
generally  comes  to  the  surface,  and  is  cast  upon  the  beach  3  but  when  the 
accident  happens  in  deep  water,  the  great  pressure  at  the  bottom  forces 
water  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  makes  it  so  heavy  that  no  part  can  ever 
rise  again  to  reveal  her  fate. 

A  bubble  of  air  or  of  steam,  set  at  liberty  far  below  the  surface  of  water^ 
is  small  at  first,  and  gradually  enlargcus  as  it  rises. 

A  man  who  dives  deep,  suffers  much  from  the  compression  of  his  chest, 
as  the  elastic  air  within  yields  under  the  strong  pressure.  This  limits  the 
depth  to  which  divers  can  safely  go. 

It  is  not  known  whether  there  is  a  limit  to  the  pressure  which  fishes  can 
bear  to  impunity,  but  they  are  chiefly  found  living  in  the  shallower  waters 
on  coasts,  or  on  banks  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  such  as  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, the  Dogger-bank^  and  other  fishing  stations  out  at  sea.  In  round- 
ing the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  land,  ships  pass 
over  the  bank  of  Lagullas,  where  a  hook  let  down  with  a  bit  of  red  rag  or 
almost  any  thing  as  a  bait,  immediately  secures  its  codfish. 

By  sending  a  vessel  prepared  for  the  purpose,  down  into  the  deep  sea, 
we  can  readily  prove  the  compressibility  of  water.  Suppose  the  vessel  to 
be  made  with  only  one  entrance,  and  that  a  small  round  opening,  into  which, 
instead  of  cork,  a  sliding  rod  has  been  closely  fitted.  If,  then,  when  filled 
with  water,  and  having  the  rod  inserted  into  the  opening,  it  be  allowed  to 
sink  in  the  sea,  the  pressure  around  will  push  the  rod  inwards,  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  the  yielding  or  compression  of  the  water  within:  and  if 
there  be  on  the  rod  a  stiff  slidiug-ring,or  other  contrivance  to  indicate  on  the 
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return  of  the  vessel  how  far  the  rod  had  been  driven  inwards,  the  apparatus 
will  show  the  degree  of  compression  at  the  greatest  depth  to  which  it  ban 
descended.  Wat«r  a  thousand  fathomn  below  the  surface  is  less  bulky  by 
sbout  one-twentieth  part  than  when  at  the  surface. 

The  following  are  proofs  of  the  pressure  of  weight  in  an  open  fluid,  opera- 
ting in  all  directions,  a'*  any  pressure  docs  in  the  case  of  a  confined  fluid. 

A  bottle-cork  carried  far  under  water,  is  not  flattened  as  if  it  were  pressed 
unequally,  but  is  reduced  in  all  its  dimensions  so  as  to  appear  a  phiulcork 
of  the  usual  form. 

If  a  corked  empty  bottle  be  sent  down  into  the  sea,  the  cork  is  generally 
forced  inwards  at  a  given  depth,  and  equally  so  in  whatever  direction  tbe 
luouth  of  tbe  bottle  m»y  happen  to  point. 

If  a  vessel  containing  water  have  an  opening  in  the  side,  covered  by  a 
valve  or  flap  so  contrived  as  to  tell  the  force  required  to  keep  it  shut,  we  And 
that  the  water  tends  to  escape  just  as  powerfully  through  such  an  opening 
as  it  would  through  one  in  the  bottom,  with  the  same  elevation  of  water 
over  its  centre.  And  different  equal  openings  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  require 
to  be  closed  with  forces  exactly  proportioned  to  the  heights  of  liquid  above 
their  centres.  ' 

In  an  open  square-sided  vessel  full  of  water,  the  whole  pressure  on  any 
upright  side  is  just  half  tbe  pressure  on  an  equal  extent  of  horizontal  bottom.; 
for  the  centre  of  the  side  being  just  half  as  deep  as  the  bottom,  the  pres- 
sure on  any  point  there  is  only  half  as  great  as  on  a  point  at  the  bottom,  and 
on  points  above  the  level  of  the  centre  is  just  as  much  less  than  half,  as,  at 
corresponding  distances  belof^,  it  is  more  than  half,  and  so  it  amounts  to  an 
exact  half  in  the  whole.  Cohsidcring  that  the  pressure  on  every  point  be- 
low the  central  level  is  greater  than  on  every  point  above  it,  we  see  the  rea- 
son why,  to  pupport  a  sluice  or  flood-gate  by  a  single  stay  on  tbe  outside,  tbe 
point  at  which  the  pressure  has  to  be  made  is  below  the  central  level.  Cal- 
culation discovers  that  this  point,  called  tbe  centre  of  pressure,  is  at  one-tbird 
from  the  bottom.  The  knowledge  of  such  facts  furnishes  rules  for  the  con- 
struction of  largo  vessels  for  liquids,  canal  embankments,  kc.  Jf 

The  pressure  on  a  given  extent  of  the  side  of  a  narrow  vessel  is  just  as 
great  as  on  the  same  extent  of  the  side  of  a  wide  vessel,  having  tbe  same 
depth  of  fluid ;  because,  as  now  explained,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  extent 
of  surface  acted  upon  and  tbe  depth  of  liquid. 

Uence  a  flood-gate  or  sluice  which  shuts  out  the  ocean,  as  in  docks  opcn- 
iDg  to  the  sea,  bears  no  more  pressure  than  if  it  stood  only  against  an  equal 
depth  of  lake  or  river;  or  than  if  it  were  one  of  two  such  flood-gates  become 
the  8ide9  of  a  very  narrow  vessel^  made  to  contain  only  a  few  hogsheads  of 
water. 

Uence,  again,  the  fear  is  unfounded  which  has  been  expressed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  formation  of  a  canal  between  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean,—-that  because  the  former,  owing  to  the  eflccts  of  easterly  winds  at  its 
mouthy  &c.,is  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  latter,  it  might  burst  through  the 
flood-gates,  and  carry  devastation  along  its  course. 

A  deep  crevice  iu  a  rock,  when  filled  by  a  shower,  is  often  the  cause  of  the 
rook  being  torn  asunder,  and  of  part  being  precipitated. 

Extensive  walls  or  faces  of  mason ry,  intended  to  confine  banks  of  sand 
or  earthy  if  no  openings  were  left  for  water  to  escape  from  behind  them, 
would  b£  burst  after  a  rain  unless  they  had  tbe  strength  of  flood-catos  of  the 
»ime  size.  Ignorance  of  this  danger  has  led  to  some  extraordinary  catas- 
trophes. 
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Other  examples  of  the  pressure  Id  fluids  being  in  all  directions,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  depth,  are  j — the  swelling  and  bursting  of  leaden  pipes  when 
tilled  from  a  very  elevated  source  : — the  tearing  up  of  the  coverings  of  sub- 
terranean drains  or  water  CQurses,  when,  during  a  flood  any  accident  chokes 
them  near  their  lower  openings : — the  violence  with  which  water  escapes  by 
an  opening  near  the  bottom  of  any  deep  vessel,  or  enters  by  an  opening  or 
leak  near  the  keel  of  a  deep-floating  ship  : — the  great  strength  required  in 
the  lower  hoops  and  securities  of  those  enormous  vessels  of  porter-brewers, 
called  vats,  some  of  which  contiiin  many  thousand  barrels  of  liquid. 

In  speaking  of  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  in  all  directions,  some  persons  have 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  there  is  an  upward  as  well  as  a  downward  and  a 
lateral  pressure.  Jiut  if,  in  a  fluid  mass,  the  particles  below  had  not  a  ten- 
dency upwards  equal  to  the  weight  or  downward  pressure  of  the  fluid  over 
them,  they  could  not  support  that  fluid,  which  entirely  rests  upon  them. 
Their  tendency  upward  is  owing  to  the  pressure  around  them  from  which 
they  are  trying  to  escape.  Accordingly,  if  a  long  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  with  a  sliding  plug  or  piston  in  it  near  one  end,  be  partially  plunged  into 
water  by  the  plugged  end,  the  water  is  found  to  press  the  plug  upwards  with 
force  proportioned  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  carried,  and  exactly  equal  to 
the  force  with  which  water  presses  upon  an  c(|ual  extent  of  the  bottom  or 
side  of  any  other  vessel  having  in  it  the  same  depth;  or,  with  which,  in  the 
same  vessel,  it  would  press  other  plugs  in  other  branches  of  the  tube  pro- 
jecting in  various  directions.  On  removing  such  a  plug  altogether,  the  up- 
ward pressure  is  visibly  proved  and  measured  by  thti  column  of  water  pushed 
into  the  tube  from  below,  and  supported  there  to  the  level  of  the  water  around. 

The  pressure  in  a  mass  of  fluitl  is  proportioned  to  the  perpendicular  depth, 
and  is  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  size,  shape,  or  position  of  the  containing 
vessel. 

A  body  immersed  in  the  w  iter  of  a  lake,  one  foot  under  the  surface,  is  just 
as  much  pressed  upon  as  if  it  were  one  foot  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
no  more  than  if  it  were  one  foot  under  the  surface  of  a  small  cistern. 

Suppose  vessels  difieriug  from  each  other  in  form  and  capacity,  as  sketched 

here  at  a,  6,  and  c,  but  all  having  flat  bottoms, 
Fig.  73.  of  exactly  the  same  area;  if  fluid  be  poured 

into  all  to  the  s«ime  level  or  perpendicular 
height  as  represented  here  by  the  dotted  lines, 
although  the  quantity  be  very  different  in  each, 
the  pressure  on  the  bottom  will  be  the  same  in 
all.  This  truth  is  easily  proved  experimentally, 
by  having  the  bottoms  movable,  and  held  to 
their  placets  by  weights  or  springs  capable  of 
measuring  the  presj.sure  :  or  by  letting  the  three 
vessels  all  communicate  with  the  same  vessel  of  water  below  them,  and  then 
observing  that  the  water  in  all  has  still  the  same  level. — These  results  ore 
other  exemplifications  of  the  truths,  *'^ preaanrc  ffptal  in  all  fh'rectionSf" 
*^  prt insure  as  (fej)th/^  and  ^^ pnssurf  as  tlw  twtent  nf  surface.*'  For  as  a 
column  of  the  fluid,  resting  on  the  middle  of  each  bottom,  just  presses  with 
its  whole  weight,  and  therefore  according  to  its  altitude,  this  column  could 
not  remain  at  rest  if  there  were  any  greater  or  less  pressure  than  its  own 
near  it;  then  as  the  fluid  really  is  at  rest  in  all  the  cases,  and  in  all  a  cen- 
tral column  is  of  the  same  height,  the  pressure  must  be  equal  on  all  the  bot- 
toms.    The  case  of  the  largest  vessel  t/,  is  in  a  degree  illustrated  by  sup- 
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posiDg  the  water  in  it  to  be  suddenly  converted  into  smooth  npright  small 
oolamns  or  rods  of  ice  or  glass ;  Then  evidently  only  those  pieces  which 
rested  on  the  bottom,  could  prens  on  it  while  the  others  would  be  supported 
by  the  obliquo  sides  of  the  vessel;  and  by  the  lateral  resistance  of  the  pieces 
around  them. 

^^ Level  surface  of  a  Fluid''     (Read  the  Analysis.) 

That  the  surface  of  a  fluid  must  be  level,  follows  from  the  facts  of  all  the 
particles  being  equally  attracted  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  being 
perfectly  movable  among  themselves.  The  particles  forming  the  surface 
may  be  regarded  as  the  tops  of  so  many  columns  of  particles,  supported  at 
any  given  levt^l  below,  by  a  uniform  resistance  or  pressure  ; — for  no  particle 
of  an  inferior  level  can  be  at  rest  unless  equally  urged  in  all  directions,  and 
therefore  all  the  particles  at  such  a  level,  and  which,  by  equally  urging  one 
another^  keep  themselves  at  rest,  must  all  be  bearing  the  weight  of  equal 
columns  :  thus  a  higher  column  must  sink  and  a  lower  one  must  rise,  until 
just  balanced  by  those  around;  that  is,  until  all  become  alike.  Besides,  just 
as  a  ball  rolls  down  a  slope  or  inclined  plane,  so  do  the  particles  of  a  fluid 
slide  or  move  from  any  higher  situation  among  themselves,  to  any  lower 
unoccupied  situation  near  them.  The  account  now  given  explains  why  an 
accidental  elevation  or  depression  of  a  fluid  surface,  usually  called  a  wave, 
continues  to  rise  and  fall,  or  to  oscillate,  for  some  time  with  gradually  dimi- 
nishing force ; — for  when  the  mass  is  raised  above  the  general  level,  it  is  not 
Suite  supported,  and  therefore  soon  sinks,  but  in  sinking,  like  a  falling  pen- 
nlum,  it  acquires  momentum  which  carries  it  below  the  general  level,  until 
opposed  and  arrested  by  a  resistance  greater  than  its  weight,  it  then  rises 
again,  by  acquiring  new  momentum  in  its  rise,  it  has  to  fall  again,  again 
to  rise,  and  this  alternation  continues,  until  the  lateral  sliding  of  the  par- 
ticles, and  the  friction  among  them,  gradually  destroy  it. 

A  perfectly  level  surface  on  earth  really  means  one  in  which  every  par- 
ticle is  equi-distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  therefore  truly  a 
qiherical  surface;    but  so  large  is  the  sphere,  that  if  a  slice  of  it  of  two 
miles  in  diameter  were  cut  off,  and  laid  on  a  perfect  plane,  the  centre  of  the 
slice  would  only  be  four  inches  higher  than  the  edges.     Any  small  portion 
of  it,  therefore,  for  all  common  purposes,  may  be  accounted  a  perfect  plane. 
So  truly  smooth  does  a  fluid  surface  become,  that  it  forms  a  perfect  mirror; 
that  is,  it  reflects  or  throws  back  the  rays  of  light,  which  fall  upon  it  so 
exactly  in  the  order  which  they  had  on  leaving  the  object,  that  an  eye  which 
receives  them  may  fancy  the  object  to  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  mir- 
ror.— It  was  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  fountain  or  the  lake,  that  the 
shepherdesses  of  the  young  world  bent  themselves,  to  learn  the  charms 
which  nature  had   bestowed  on  them.      And  a  child  contemplates  with 
wonder  and  delight,  through  the  window  of  a  still  pool  or  gliding  stream, 
another  sky  below  the  ground,  with  its  clouds,  and  sun  or  stars ;  and  another 
landscape,  with  inverted  woods  and  mountains,  the  supposed  dwelling  of 
fiury  beings. 
In  the  cutting  of  canals,  the  making  of  railways,  and  in  many  other  ope- 
rations of  engineering,  it  is  of  essential  importauco 
Fig.  74.  to  determine  the  level  or  horizontal  direction  at  any 

place ;  and  this  is  usually  done  by  a  tube  or  glass, 

^j. ^ C.       o  c,  filled  with  spirit  except  one  bubble  of  air  6, 

^•^ ^       and  called  a  spirit  level.     When  this  tube  is  hori- 

Kontal;  the  bubble  has  no  tendency  to  move  to  either 
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end ;  but  if  the  tabe  inclines  ever  so  littl  ,  the  bubble  rises  to  the  end  which' 
is  highest;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  denser  spirit  falls  down  to  the 
lower  end,  and  forces  the  light  bubble  away  from  it.  Such  a  tube  properlj 
fixed  in  a  frame,  with  a  telescope  attached  to  it,  or  simply  with  sight-holefl 
to  look  through,  becoming  the  engineer's  guide  in  many  of  his  moat  import- 
ant operations. 

A  hoop  surrounding  the  earth  would  bend  away  from  a  perfectly  straight 
line  four  inches  in  a  mile.  In  cutting  a  level  canal,  therefore,  which  may 
bo  considered  as  part  of  a  hoop,  there  must  be  everywhere  a  falling  from 
the  straight  line,  called  by  geometers  a  tanr/ent,  in  the  proportion  now  de- 
scribed. All  rivers  also  have  the  curvature  of  hoops  applied  to  the  sorfiAce 
of  the  earth. 

Canals  leading  from  sea-ports  to  the  interior  of  countries  have  generally 
to  ascend ;  but  as  water  cannot  become  stagnant  in  any  channel  which  is  not 
level,  the  canal  is  divided,  by  gates  or  sluices,  into  portions  at  different  levelsy 
like  steps  of  a  stair,  the  rising  at  the  joinings  being  generally  from  six  to 
twelve  feet.  The  boats  are  raised  or  lowered  from  one  level  to  another 
by  the  contrivance  called  a  lock,  which  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  canals  of 
suiiicient  capacity  for  the  boat  to  lie  in,  furnish(Kl  with  high  walls,  and  with 
ilood-gates  at  both  ends  ]  so  that  when  the  gates  below  are  shut,  and  water 
is  gradually  admitted  from  above,  it  becomes  part  of  the  high  level,  ready 
as  such  to  deliver  a  boat,  or  receive  one ;  and  when  the  upper  flood-gates 
are  shut,  and  the  water  is  gradually  allowed  to  escape  from  the  lock,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  low  level,  and  a  boat  may  enter  it,  or  leave  it  by  its 
lower  gates. 

The  cutting  of  canals  is  one  of  the  great  items  in  the  mass  of  modem 
improvement,  which  both  mark  and  hasten  the  progress  of  civilisatioa. 
Adverting  to  the  importance  of  easy  intercourse,  as  explained  in  a  former 
.section,  we  need  only  say  here,  that  a  horse  which  can  draw  only  one  ton 
on  our  best  roads,  can  draw  thirty  with  the  same  speed  in  a  canal-boat. 

And  what  a  glorious  triumph  to  science  and  art  it  is,  to  be  able  to  conduct 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  even  those  originally  intended  for  the  ocean  surge  alone, 
through  the  ijuiot  valleys  of  an  interior  country  I  In  Scotland,  now,  along 
the  Caledonian  canal,  a  noble  frigate  may  be  seen,  wandering  as  it  were 
among  the  inland  solitudes,  and  displaying  her  grace  and  majesty  to  the  asto- 
nished gaze  of  the  mountain  shepherd;  and  when  she  has  traversed  the  king- 
dom, and  visited  the  louely  lakes,  whose  waters  until  lately  had  borne  only 
the  skiff  of  the  huuter,  she  descends  again  by  the  steps  of  her  liquid  stair, 
and  safely  resumes  her  place  among  the  waves. 

It  was  lately  in  contemplation  to  loud  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  which 
joins  North  and  South  America.  The  elevation  to  which  the  canal  must 
reach,  to  surmount  the  central  ridge,  is  considerable,  and  will  increase  the 
difficulty ;  but  such  important  conserjuences  would  follow  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object,  that,  with  the  continuance  of  general  peace,  and  the  in- 
crease of  political  wisdom,  it  will  probably  be  attained.  If  so,  the  loaded 
vessel,  rising  from  the  Atlantic,  would  soon  be  descried  among  the  mountain 
heights,  and,  a  few  hours  after,  would  be  safely  lodged  in  a  port  of  the  oppo- 
site sea ;  having  performed,  by  a  near  cut,  a  voyage  which  at  present  costs 
months  of  delay  and  hazard,  in  a  tedious  navigation  round  the  whole  southern 
continent. — And  if  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean  were  joined  in  the  same 
way,  as  has  also  been  proposed,  the  operation  would,  in  effect,  bring  India 
nearer  to  Europe,  and  would  more  and  more  strengthen  the  bonds  of  mutual 
utility  and  brotherhood  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Then,  indeed,  might 
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it  be  said  with  irath,  that  the  world  is  a  vast  garden,  ffiven  to  man  for  his 
abode,  of  which  every  spot  has  its  peculiar  sweets  and  treasures  ;  but  be« 
cause  the  cultivator  of  each  may  exchange  a  share  of  its  produce  for  shares 
in  return,  the  same  general  result  follows  as  if  every  field  or  farm  contained 
within  itself  the  climates  and  soils  and  capabilities  of  the/ whole. 

In  a  canal,  the  least  deviation  from  the  true  level  would  immediately  cause 
any  water  admitted  into  it  to  flow  towards  the  lower  end.  This  flux  to  a 
lower  situation  is  what  is  going  on  in  the  myriads  of  streams,  which  render 
the  face  of  the  earth  a  scene  of  such  varied  beauty  and  incessant  change. 

As  in  the  animal  body,  from  every  the  minutest  point  a  little  vein  endowed 
with  living  power,  takes  the  blood  which  has  just  brought  life  and  nutriment 
to  the  part,  and  delivers  it  into  a  larger  vein,  whence  it  passes  into  a  larger 
Btiil,  until  at  last,  in  the  great  reservoir  of  the  heart,  it  meets  the  blood  re- 
turned from  every  part  of  the  body,  so,  in  this  terraqueous  globe,  where  the 
magic  moving  power  is. simply  fluid  seeking  itM  level,  does  the  rain-,  which 
falls  to  sustain  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  to  renovate  nature,  glide  from 
every  point  of  the  surface  into  a  lower  bed,  and  from  thence  into  a  lower  still, 
until  the  countless  streams,  so  formed,  after  every  variety  of  course,  combine 
to  form  the  swelling  rivers,  which  return  the  accumulated  waters  into  the 
oomtnon  reservoir  of  the  ocean.  In  the  living  body,  the  arteries  carry  back 
the  blood  with  renewed  vitality  to  every  point  whence  the  veins  had  with- 
drawn it,  and  so  complete  the  circulation ;  and  in  what  may  be  called  the 
living  universe,  the  circulation  is  completed  by  the  action  of  heat  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  which,  from  the  extended  face  of  the  ocean,  raise  a  constant 
exhalation  of  watery  vapour  of  invisible  purity,  which  the  winds  then  carry 
away  and  deposit  as  rain  or  dew  on  every  spot  of  the  earth. 

A  very  slight  declivity  suflices  to  give  the  Running  motion  to  water.  Three 
inches  per  mile,  in  a  smooth  straight  channel,  gives  a  velocity  of  about  three 
miles  per  hour.  The  Ganges,  which  gathers  the  waters  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  is,  at  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth,  only  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — that  is,  above 
twice  the  height  of  St.  PauFs  Cburoh  in  Jjondon ;  and  to  fall  these  eight 
hundred  feet,  in  its  long  course,  the  water  takes  nearly  a  month.  The  greater 
river  Magdalena,  in  South  America,  whose  channel,  for  a  thousand  miles,  is 
between  two  ridges  of  the  xindes,  falls  only  five  hundred  feet  in  all  that  dis- 
tance. Above  the  commencement  of  the  thousand  miles,  it  is  seen  descending 
in  rapids  and  cataracts  from  the  mountains.  The  gigantic  llio  do  la  Plata 
has  so  gentle  a  descent  to  the  ocean,  that,  in  Paraguay,  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth,  large  ships  arrive  which  have  sailed  against  the  current  all  the 
way,  by  the  force  of  the  wind  alone  :  that  is  to  say,  which  on  the  beautifully 
inclined  plane  of  the  stream,  have  been  gradually  lifted  by  the  soft  wind,  and 
even  against  the  current,  to  an  elevation  greater  than  that  of  our  loftiest  spires. 

A  small  lake  or  extensive  mill-pond,  with  uneven  bottom,  if  suddenly 
emptied  by  a  sluice  or  opening  at  its  lowest  part,  would  exhibit  a  number  of 
pits  or  pools  of  various  size  and  shape  left  among  the  inequalities.  But  sup- 
posing rain  to  fall,  and  frequently  to  recur,  the  water  seeking  its  level  would 
soon  effect  a  very  remarkable  change.  In  consequence  of  each  pool  discharg- 
ing over  its  lowest  part,  that  is,  sending  out  a  streamlet  either  into  another 
lower  pool,  or  into  a  channel  leading  directly  to  the  sluice  or  opening,  there 
would  t>e  a  constant  wearing  down  of  the  part  or  side  of  the  pool  over  which 
the  water  was  running,  that  is  to  say,  a  deepening  of  a  breach  or  channel 
there,  and  the  surface  of  water  in  the  pool  would  be  consequently  becoming 
loweri  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  bottom  would  be  risings  owing  to  the  de- 
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posit  of  sand  or  mud  washed  down  by  the  rain  fram  the  e'cvations  around ; 
and  these  two  operations  continuing,  the  pool  would  at  last  altogether  disap- 
pear. And  by  this  change  going  on  in  every  pool  through  the  whole  of  the 
emptied  mill-pond,  the  general  bottom  would  at  last  exhibit  only  a  varied  or 
undulated  surface  of  dry  land,  with  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  ramifying 
water  channels,  all  sloping  with  a  precision  unattainable  by  art,  to  the  general 
mouth  or  estuary. — The  reason  that,  in  the  supposed  case,  and  in  every  other, 
a  watercourse  soon  becomes  so  singularly  uniform,  both  as  to  dimension  and 
descent,  is,  that  any  pits  or  hollows  in  it  are  filled  up  by  the  sand  and  mud 
carried  along  in  the  stream,  and  deposited  where  the  current  is  slack;  while 
any  elevations  are  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  more  rapid  current  which 
accompanies  shallowness. 

The  above  paragraph  describes,  in  miniature,  what  has  been  going  on  over 
the  general  face  of  our  earth  ever  since  that  convulsion  of  nature  which  pro- 
duced ita  present  form.  In  many  places  the  phenomenon  is  already  com- 
plete ;  in  others  it  is  only  in  progress.  The  whole  of  what  is  now  dry  land, 
has  at  some  period  been  under  water,  and  much  of  it  has  evidently  been  a 
gradual  deposition  from  water.  By  some  extraordinary  convulsion,  therefore, 
our  present  continents  and  islands  must  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  an  ocean,  or  an  ocean  must  have  subsided  away  from  them ;  and  in 
either  case  the  land  must  have  merged  as  checkered  and  unsightly  as  the 
bottom  of  the  emptied  lake  above  supposed.  And  it  is  the  gradual  operation 
of  water  seeking  its  level  which  has  at  last  converted  the  earth  into  the  para- 
dise which  we  now  behold. 

The  marks  of  the  former  state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  progressive  change, 
are  every  where  most  strikingly  evident  to  the  enlightened  eye  of  philosophy. 
The  present  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  for  instance,  is  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
great  lakes  formerly  existing  over  Europe.  It  is  a  basin  or  amphitheatre, 
formed  by  a  wall  of  mountains,  and  the  only  gate  or  opening  to  it,  is  that 
remarkable  one  by  which  the  water  now  escapes  from  it,  and  which  evidently 
has  been  gradually  cut  or  formed  by  the  action  of  the  running  stream.  As 
the  bottom  became  uncovered,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  watorj  and  the 
formation  of  a  regular  sloping  channel  from  every  part,  the  former  lake  was 
converted  into  a  fine  and  fertile  country,  a  fit  habitation  for  man ;  and  the 
continued  drain  from  it  of  the  rains  which  fall  over  its  surface,  and  either  pass 
rapidly  away,  or  sink  into  the  earth,  and  ooze  again  more  gradually  in  the 
form  of  springs,  is  the  beautiful  river  which  we  now  call  the  Elbe. 

In  Switzerland,  many  of  the  valleys  which  were  formerly  lakes,  have  the 
opening  for  the  exit  of  wat<»r  so  narrow,  that,  as  happened  in  one  of  them  a 
few  years  ago,  a  mass  of  snow  or  ice  falling  into  it,  converts  the  valley  once 
more  into  a  lake.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  accumulation  of  water 
within  was  very  rapid;  and  although,  from  the  danger  foreseen  to  the  coun- 
try below,  if  the  impediment  should  suddenly  give  way,  every  means  was 
tried  to  remove  the  water  gradually,  the  attempt  had  not  succeeded  when  the 
frightful  burst  took  place,  and  involved  the  inferior  country  in  common  ruin. 

The  magnificent  Danube  is  the  drain  of  a  chain  of  basins  or  lakes,  which 
must,  at  one  time,  have  discharged  or  run  over  one  into  another;  but  owing 
to  the  continued  stream  cutting  a  passage  at  last  low  enough  to  empty  them 
all,  they  are  now  regions  of  fertility,  occupied  by  civilized  man,  instead  of 
the  fishes  which  held  them  formerly.  This  operation  is  still  going  on  in 
all  the  lakes  of  the  earth.  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  although  con- 
fined by  hard  rock,  is  lowering  its  outlet,  and  the  surface  has  consequently 
fallen  within  the  period  of  accurate  observation  and  records;  and  a8|  at  the 
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same  time,  the  weanngs  of  the  neighbouring  mountainSf  brought  down  by 
the  winter  torrents,  are  filling  up  its  bed,  if  the  town  of  Geneva  la.st  loug 
enough,  itfl  inhabitants  may  have  to  speak  of  the  river  in  the  neighbouring 
Talley,  instead  of  the  picturesque  lake  which  now  fills  it.  Already  several 
towns  and  villages,  which  were  close  upon  the  lake  a  century  ago,  have  fields 
and  gardens  spreading  between  them  and  the  shore. 

Illustrating  this  subject,  it  is  very  iutercstiug  to  observe  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  pure  blue  water  of  the  Rhone  issuing  from  the  lake  of  (vcneva, 
and  the  turbid  streams  which  join  its  course  a  little  farther  down.  The  tor- 
rents wbieh  fall  into  the  lake  all  around,  are  equally  charged  with  the  dfbris 
or  wearings  of  the  mountains ;  but,  having  deposited  all  their  load  in  the 
still  bo.som  of  the  lake,  the  pure  water  alone  escapes  to  form  the  river.  The 
stream'^,  however,  coming  to  the  Itbone  directly  from  the  Alps,  and  bring- 
ing with  them  their  charge  of  broken-down  earth,  even  after  they  ha\e  joined 
it,  are  long  distinguishable  by  their  muddy  waters.  It  is  the  mud  deposited 
as  here  described,  which  is  gradually  filling  up  all  lakes,  and  which  has 
formed  the  vast  regions  of  flat  country  seen  about  the  mouths  of  great  rivers. 
The  greater  part  of  Holland  is  deposition  of  this  kind,  the  whole  of  lower 
Egypt,  a  great  part  of  Bengal,  kc.  &c. 

There  are  some  lakes  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  have  no  outlet  towards 
the  sea, — all  the  water  which  falls  into  them,  being  again  carried  off  by 
evaporation  alone — and  such  lakes  are  never  of  fresh  water,  because  every 
substance,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  rain  could  dissolve  in  the  re- 
gions around  them,  has  necessarily  been  carried  towards  them  by  their  feed- 
ing streams,  and  there  has  remained.  The  great  majority  of  lakes,  however, 
being  basins  with  the  water  constantly  running  over  at  one  part  towards  the 
sea,  although  all  originally  salt,  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  fresh, 
because  their  only  supply,  being  directly  from  the  clouds,  or  from  rivers 
and  springs  fed  by  the  clouds,  is  fresh,  while  what  runs  away  from  them 
must  always  be  carrying  with  it  a  proportion  of  any  substance  that  remains 
dissolve  in  them.  We  thus  see  how  the  face  of  the  earth  has  been  gradu- 
ally washed  to  a  state  of  purity  and  freshness  fitting  it  for  the  uses  of  man, 
and  why  the  great  ocean  necessarily  contains  in  solution  all  the  substances 
which  originally  existed  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  soluble  in  water : — 
tiz.,  all  the  saline  substances.  The  city  of  Mexico  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
vast  and  beautiful  plain,  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  sublime  ridges  of  mountains,  many  of  them  snow-capped.  One  side  of 
the  plain  is  a  little  lower  than  the  other,  and  forms  the  bed  of  a  lake,  which 
is  salt  for  the  reasons  stated  above ; — but  the  lake  will  not  long  bo  salt,  for 
it  now  has  an  outlet.  About  150  years  ago,  owing  to  uuusual  rains,  an  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  the  water  took  place,  and  covered  the  pavements  of 
tbe  city.  An  artificial  drain  was  then  cut  from  the  plain,  at  the  distance  of 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  city,  to  the  lower  external  country.  This  soon  freed 
the  city  from  the  water,  and  since  then,  becoming  every  year  deeper  by  the 
wearing  effects  of  the  uninterrupted  stream,  it  is  still  lowering  the  surface  of 
tbe  lake,  is  daily  rendering  the  water  less  salt,  and  is  converting  the  vast 
salt  marshes,  which  formerly  surrounded  the  city,  into  fresh  and  fertile  fields. 

The  vast  continent  of  Australasia,  or  New  Holland,  (as  large  as  Europe,) 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  formed  at  a  different  time  from  what  is 
culitd  the  Old  World,  so  different  and  peculiar  are  many  of  its  animal  and 
vegetable  productions ;  and  the  idea  of  a  later  formation  receives  counte- 
Daace  from  the  existence  of  immense  tracts  of  marshy  or  imperfectly  drained 
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laod  discovered  in  the  interior,  into  which  rivers  flow,  but  seem  not  yet  to 
have  worn  down  a  sufficient  outlet  or  discharging  channel  toward  the  ocean. 

Where  the  soil  or  bed  of  a  country  through  which  a  water-track  pasMt 
is  not  of  a  soft  consistence,  so  as  to  allow  readily  the  wearing  down  of  higher 
parts,  and  the  filling  up  of  hollows  by  deposited  sand,  lakes,  rapids  and  great 
irregularities  of  current  remain.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  line  of  the  lakes 
in  North  America,  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  stupendous  falls 
of  Niagara,  where  at  one  leap  the  river  gains  a  level  lower  by  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet.  A  softer  barrier  than  the  rock  over  which  the  river  pours,  would 
soon  be  cut  through,  and  the  line  of  lakes  would  be  emptied. 

The  contemplation  of  the  fact,  that  water  in  seeking  its  level  is  eonstantly 
wearing  where  it  rubs,  and  carrying  the  abraded  portions  down  to  lower 
level,  and  ultimately  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  brings  irresistibly  the  awful 
idea,  that  this  earthly  abode  of  ours,  owing  to  natural  causes  already  in 
operation,  can  have  but  a  limited  existence  in  its  present  state.  No  shower 
falls  that  docs  not  send  portions  of  mountains  and  plains  into  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  and  thus  cause  a  corresponding  encroachment  on  the  shores  by 
the  rising  water ;  and  with  revolving  ages,  unless  new  convulsions  of  nature 
disturb  the  progress,  or  art  succeed,  as  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,  in  shutting 
out  the  ocean  from  extensive  low  tracts  by  means  of  sea  dykes  or  embank- 
ments, the  dry  land  must  at  last  disappear,  and  another  gradual  deluge  em- 
brace the  globe. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  which  illustrates  in  a  more  striking  manner 
the  exact  resemblances  among  nature's  phenomena,  or  their  accordance  with 
the  few  general  expressions  or  laws  which  describe  them  all,  than  the  perfect 
level  of  the  ocean  as  a  liquid  surface.  The  sea  never  rises  or  falls  in  any 
place,  even  one  inch,  but  in  obedience  to  fixed  laws,  and  therefore  its  changes 
may  generally  be  foreseen  and  allowed  for.  For  instance,  the  eastern  trade- 
winds  and  other  causes  force  the  water  of  the  Indian  Ocean  towards  the  Af- 
rican coast,  so  as  to  keep  the  Red  Sea  about  twenty  feet  above  the  general 
ocean  level ;  and  the  Mediterranean  is  a  little  below  that  level,  because  the 
evaporation  from  it  is  greater  than  the  supply  of  its  rivers,  causing  it  to  re- 
ceivean  additional  supply  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ; — but  in  all  such  cases, 
the  effect  is  as  constant  as  the  disturbing  cause,  and  therefore  can  be  calcu- 
lated upon  with  confidence. 

Were  it  not  for  this  perfect  exactness,  in  what  a  precarious  state  would 
the  inhabitants  exist  on  the  sea  shores,  and  on  the  banks  of  low  rivers  1  Few 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  perhaps,  refiect,  when  standing  by  the  side  of 
their  noble  river,  and  gazing  on  the  rapid  fiood-tide  pouring  inland  through 
the  bridges,  that  although  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  water  there  is,  at  the 
moment,  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  may  at  the  time  be  having 
moreover,  in  lofty  waves,  covered  perhaps  with  wrecks  and  the  drowning. 

The  horrible  destruction  that  would  follow  any  alteration  of  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  effects  of  occasional  floods,  produced  by 
rains  and  melting  snow  in  the  interior  of  countries,  or  by  these  combined 
with  winds  and  high  tides  on  the  coasts.  The  flood  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in 
1825,  was  dreadful,  in  which  strong  westerly  winds  had  retarded  the  flow  of 
the  Neva  so  much,  that  the  water  rose  forty  feet  (the  height  of  an  ordinary 
house)  above  its  usual  mark,  covered  all  the  low  parts  of  the  town,  and 
drowned  thousands  of  the  people. 

In  Holland,  which  is  a  low  flat,  formed  chiefly  by  the  mud  and  sand 
brought  down  by  the  Rhine  and  neighbouring  rivers,  much  of  the  country 
is  really  below  the  level  of  the  common  spring-tideS;  and  is  only  protected 
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from  daily  innndktiona  by  artiScml  dykes  or  ramparts,  made  stmng  eoongti 
to  resist  the  ocean.  On  one  occasioo  the  water  broke  into  sach  an  enclosnre, 
and  drowned  more  than  siity  thousand  people.  What  awful  uncertainty 
then  would  hang  over  the  eiisfence  of  the  Dutch,  if  the  level  of  the  ses 
were  subject  to  change;  for  while  we  know  thut  its  wat«rn,  owing  to  the 
eentrifii^  force  or  of  the  earth's  rotation,  are  seventeen  miles  higher  at  the 
equator  than  at  the  poles,  if  the  level,  as  now  established,  were  from  iny 
cause  to  be  anddeuly  changed  but  ten  feet,  millions  of  human  beings  would 
be  the  Tietims. 

Where  inundation  is  regularly  poriodical,  as  in  the  Kile  and  many  other 
rivers,  the  hurtful  effects  can  bo  guarded  against,  and  the  occurrence  may 
eren  beoome  useful,  by  fertilizing  the  soil. 

Tracts  of  land  in  contact  with  rivers,  of  which  land,  the  surface  lies  be- 
tween the  levels  of  ebb  and  flood-tide,  if  surrounded  with  dykes,  may  be 
kept  constantly  covered  with  water,  by  opening  the  sluices  only  £it  high  water; 
or  may  be  kept  constantly  drained,  by  opening  the  sluices  only  at  low  wp^tcr. 
A.  vast  extent  of  rice  fields,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  India  and  China,  is 
managed  in  this  way,  the  admission  or  eicloaion  of  water  being  regulated  by 
the  age  of  the  rice  plant.  A  great  part  also  of  the  rich  sugar  plantations  of 
Demerara,  Esequibo,  &o.,  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  are  in  the  same 
[medicament ;  and  another  advantage  which  these  have  over  the  plantations 
00  the  WesMndia  Islands,  is  the  savins  of  the  labour  of  transport  effected 
by  the  canals  which  intersect  all  the  fields. 
" If  variout  tuhet  and  veeseh  communicale  vtith  out  anotlifr,  fluid  admitted 

to  them  vnU  riu  to  the  same  Ucel  in  alt."     (lleud  the  Auilyais,  p.  84. 

The  following  sketch  may  represent  a  variety  of  tubes  and  vessels,  fixed 
npon  and  opening  into  the  cistern  or  box  G.  Water  poured  into  any  one 
vould  fill  the  box,  and  would  then  rise  to  the  same  level  in  all.  The  dotted 
lines  from  a  to/  may  represent  the  surfaces  of  the  fluid  in  the  difl'ereut 
vesaela.  In  the  figure  at  p.  128,  it 
ns  Been  why,  in  all  upright  cytin- 
drieal  vessels,  as  a,  i  and  c,  the  fluid 
rises  to  the  same  level;  and  the  figure 
It  p.  132,  explained  why  shape  of  the 
vessel  cannot  effect  the  level.  Al- 
though in  the  oblique  vesstd  c,  re- 
presented here,  there  is  more  water 
than   in    a,  still   there  is  the  same        I  q.  I 

ptessare  at  the  bottom  of  both,  be-        <  ' 

oaose  e  supports  part  of  the  weight 
of  its  ooQtaiQed  fluid  on  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Ifa  tube  twenty  miles  long,  and  rising  and  descending  among  the  locquali- 
tieB  of  a  oonntry,  were  filled  with  water,  and  could  have  its  cndn  brought 
together  for  comparison,  it  would  exhibit  two  li(|uid  surfaces  having  precisely 
the  aame  level ;  and  on  cither  end  being  raised,  the  fluid  would  sink  in  it 
to  overflow  from  the  other. 

An  easy  mode  of  determining  a  level  line  at  any  spot  is  to  have  an  open 
lobe,  bent  np  at  its  ends  a  and  I,  and  nearly 
filled  with  liquid  :  by  then  looking  along  the  P>S-  '^■ 

two  liquid  surfaces,  or  through  floating  mV/A/s 

resting  on  tbem,  an  observer  looks  in  a  line     Cft^  Jj** 

»hioh  a  quite  horizontal  at  the  middle  point        ^ 
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If  there  were  two  lakes  on  adjoining  hills  of  different  heights,  a  pipe  of 
commuuicution  descending  across  the  valley  and  connecting  them,  would 
soon  bring  them  to  the  same  level ;  or  if  one  were  much  higher  than  the 
other,  would  empty  that  one  into  the  other. 

A  projector  thought  that  the  vesst^l  of  his  contrivance,  represented  here, 
was  to  solve  the  renowned  problem  of  the  perpetual  motion.  It  was  goblet- 
shaped,  lessening  gradually  towards  the  bottom  until  it  become  a  tube,  turned 
upwards  at  c,  and  putting  with  an  open  extremity  into  the  goblet  again.  He 
reasoned  thus :  A  piut  of  water  in  the  goblet  a  must  more  than  counterbalance 

an  ounce  which  the  tube  h  will  contain,  and  must  there- 
Fig.  77.  fore  be  constantly  pushing  the  ounce  forward  into  the 
y^^^^:^  vessel  again,  and  keeping  up  a  stream  or  circulation, 
^^         which  will  cease  only  when  the  water  dries  up.     He 

I' -\     |i6      was    confounded  when  a  trial  showed   him  the   same 

I  /    //        level  always  in  a  and  in  h. 

\^     y  Jj  A  glass  tube  inserted  near  the  bottom  of  a  cask  or 

l^C*^^^  cistern  of  any  sort,  not  air-tight  above,  which  tube  is 

C  then  bent  upwards,  to  appear  on  the  outside  like  a 

barometer  tube,  shows  by  the  elevation  of  a  fluid  in  it, 
the  height  of  the  greater  mass  of  fluid  within. 

In  like  manner  a  tube  brought  from  a  river  into  a  neighbouring  cellar  or 
pit,  will  indicate  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  river. 

A  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  water  in  pipes  will  always  rise  again  to 
the  height  or  level  of  its  source,  has  enabled  men  in  modern  times  to  con- 
struct those  admirable  systems  of  iron  pipes,  which  distribute  water  in  great 
towns.  The  water  brought  to  any  elevated  site,  in  or  near  the  town,  may 
be  delivered  from  a  reservoir  there,  by  the  effect  of  gravity  alone,  to  every 
cistern  which  is  under  the  level  of  the  reservoir;  the  result  not  being  affect- 
ed by  the  pipes  having  to  rise  over  heights  and  to  descend  into  valleys  many 
times  in  their  course. 

Oil  the  hill  north  of  London,  on  which  Pentonville  stands,  there  is  such  a 
reservoir  to  which  water  is  brought  from  Hertfordshire,  by  a  channel  cut  for 
the  purpose  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  ctilled  the  New  River. 
Another  reservoir  has  lately  been  constructed,  by  the  West  Middlesex  Water 
Company,  at  Primrose  hill,  Iliglier  than  any  house  in  town.  It  is  filled  by 
operation  of  steam-engines  at  the  Company's  works,  near  Hammersmith, 
five  miles  off.  It  will  supply  water  to  the  summits  of  all  the  houses  con- 
nected with  it,  and  is  exceedingly  useful  in  cases  of  fire. 

Many  persons  have  believed  that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  law, 
that  fluid  in  pipes  rises  to  the  level  of  its  source,  because,  in  all  the  ruins  of 
their  aqueducts,  the  channel  is  a  regular  slope.  Some  of  the  aqueducts,  as 
works  of  magnitude,  are  not  inferior  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian Pyramids;  yet,  at  the  present  day,  a  single  pipe  of  cast-iron  is  made 
to  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  even  more  perfectly.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  it  was  not  ignorance  of  the  principle,  but  want  of  fit 
material  for  making  the  pipes,  which  cost  our  forefathers  such  enormons 
labour. 

The  supply  and  distribution  of  water  in  a  large  city,  particularly  since  the 
steam-engine  has  been  added  to  the  apparatus,  approach  closely  to  the  per- 
fection of  nature's  own  work  in  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  animal 
body.  From  the  great  pumps  or  a  high  reservoir,  main  pipes  issue  to  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  town  ;  these  then  send  suitable  branches  to  the  streets, 
which  branches  again  divide  for  the  lanes  and  alleys;  and  at  last  subdivide 
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until  every  house  has  its  small  leaden  conduit  carrjing  its  precious  freighf, 
if  required,  even  into  the  separate  apartments,  and  yielding  it  anywhere  to 
the  turuing  of  a  cock.  A  corresprmding  arrangement  of  drains  and  sewers, 
most  carefully  constructed  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  level,  receives  the  wa- 
ter agaio  when  it  has  answered  its  purposes,  and  sends  it  to  be  puritied  in 
the  great  laboratory  of  the  ocean.  And  so  admirably  complete  and  perfect 
is  this  counter-system  of  sloping  channels,  that  a  heavy  shower  may  full, 
ind  after  washing  and  purifying  every  superficial  spot  of  the  city,  and  sweep- 
ing out  all  the  subterranean  passages,  may,  within  the  space  of  an  hour, 
form  part  of  tho  river  passing  by.  It  is  the  recurrence  of  this  almost  mira- 
cle, of  extensive,  sudden,  and  perfect  purification,  which  makes  modern 
LomJon  the  most  healthy,  while  it  is  tho  largest  city  in  the  world. 

English  citizens  have  now  become  so  habituated  to  the  blessing  of  a  sup- 
ply ot  pure  water,  more  than  sufficient  for  all  their  purposes,  that  it  no  more 
surprises  them  than  the  regularly  returning  light  of  day  or  warmth  of  sun:- 
mer.     But  a  retrospect  into  past  times  may  still  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  obligation  to  advancing  art.     Uow  much  of  the  anxiety  and  labour  of 
men  in  former  times  had  relation  to  the  supply  of  this  precious  element  ! 
How  often,  formerly,  has  periodical  pestilence  arisen  from   deficiency  of 
water  ;  and  how  often  has  fire  devoured  whole  cities,  which  a  timely  supply 
of  water  might  have  saved  !    Kings  have  received  almost  divine  honours  for 
eoastructing  aqueducts,  to  lead  the  pure  streams  from  the  mountains  into  the 
peopled  towns.     In  the  present  day,  it  is  he  who  has  travelled  on  the  sandy 
pUias  of  Asia  or  Africa,  where  a  well  is  more  prized  than  mines  of  gold,  or 
who  has  spent  months  on  ship-board,   where  the   fresh  water  is  often  doled 
out  with  more  caution  than  the  most  precious  product  of  the  still,  or  who, 
in  reading  history  has  vividly  sympathized  with  the  victims  of  siege  or  ship- 
wreck, spreading  out  their  garments  to  catch  the  rain  from  heaven,  and  then 
with  mad  eagerness,  sucking  the  delicious  moisture — it  is  he  who  can  ap- 
preciate fully  the  blessing  of  that  abundant  supply  which  most  of  us  now  so 
ilioughtlessly   enjoy.      Tho  author  of  this  work  will  long   remember  the 
iotense  momentary  regret  with  which,  at  once  approaching  a  beautiful  land 
»fier  months  spent  at  sea,  he  saw  a  stream  of  fresh  water  gliding  over  a  rock 
into  the  salt  waves — it  appeared  to  him  as  if  a  most  precious  essence^  by 
Bome  aceident  were  pouring  out  to  waste. 

The  subject  oi  fluid  level  leads  to  the  consideration  of  springs  or  wells,  and 

of  the  operation  of  boring  for  water. 

The  water  which  falls  from  the  clouds,  and  which  must  all  ultimately 
return  to  the  sea,  may  find  its  way  to  the  rivers,  either  by  running  directly 
tloDg  the  surface  of  soils  which  refuse  it  admittance;  or  by  first  sinking  into 
porous  earth,  and  again  oozing  out  at  lower  situations  in  the  form  of  springs. 
If  a  spring  be  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  porous  earth  from  which  it  isAUcs, 
that  is  to  say,  as  low  as  the  surface  of  the  impermeable  clay  or  rock  on 
which  at  some  depth  all  such  earth  rests,  it  may  drain  the  whole;  but  if  not, 
^be  water  will  stand  at  a  certain  level  among  the  earth  as  it  would  among 
Wlets  in  a  water-tight  vessel.  If  a  hole  or  pit  be  then  dug  in  such  earth, 
reaching  below  tho  level  of  the  water  lying  in  it,  the  pit  will  soon  be  filled 
vith  water  up  to  the  level,  and  will  be  called  a  well.  In  many  places  this 
Water-level  is  very  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  in  some  places, 
by  reason  of  the  water  having  an  easy  drainage  towards  tho  sea,  or  of  the 
superficial  soil  being  altogether  impermeable  to  it,  there  is  none  to  be  f.uad 
Within  an  accessible  depth.  ^ 
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A  remakable  illustration  of  this  subject  occarred  a  few  yean  ago^  in  Kenty 
on  the  occasion  of  cutting  between  Rochester  and  Graveaend  the  oanal  called 
the  Thames  and  Med  way  canal.  This  canal  consists  of  but  one  cut  or 
level,  seven  miles  long,  of  which  two  are  in  a  tunnel  through  the  hill — ^which 
level  is  that  of  high  water  in  the  connected  rivers;  the  intention  having 
been  to  let  the  canal  be  filled  always  from  the  rivers  at  high  water;— -bat  as 
the  level  of  the  subterranean  water  in  the  surrounding  land,  and  therefore  of 
all  the  inhabitantb'  wells  there,  is,  as  might  be  anticipated,  half-way  between 
the  levels  of  high  and  low  tides,  the  salt  water  from  the  rivers  was  no 
sooner  admitted  to  the  canal  than  it  spread  into  the  land  on  either  side, 
where  the  resisting  internal  water-level  was  lower,  and  destroyed  all  the 
wells.  If  the  canal  had  been  dug  a  few  feet  lower,  the  mischief  woul4  not 
have  occurred,  and  the  company  would  have  escaped  paying  the  heavy 
damages,  which  rendered  their  undertaking  a  very  ungainful  speculation. 

All  the  wells  and  springs  in  the  world  are  merely  the  rain  water  which  has 
sunk  into  the  earth,  appearing  again,  and  gradually  escaping  at  lower  places : 
nature  thus  admirably  making  the  bowels  of  the  earth  an  ever-stored  reservoir 
of  the  substance  most  indispensable  to  the  comfort  and  existence  of  man,  and 
of  all  living  creatures.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  high  cultivation  or 
agricultural  improvement  of  a  country  has  a  great  effect  on  the  quantity  of 
spring  water  in  it.  While  the  fuoe  of  a  country  is  rough  the  rain-water 
remains  long  among  its  inequalities,  slowly  sinking  into  the  earth  to  feed  the 
springs,  or  slowly  running  away  from  the  surface  as  from  bogs  and  marshes 
towards  the  rivers.  The  rivers  hence  have  a  comparatively  nniform  and 
regular  supply  even  when  rain  has  not  fallen  for  a  long  time  : — but  in  a  well- 
drained  country,  the  rain,  by  a  thousand  prepared  channels,  finds  its  way  to 
the  brooks  and  rivers  almost  immediately,  producing  often  dangerous  floods 
or  inundations  of  the  neighbouring  low  grounds.  A  friend  of  the  author  bad 
a  waterfall  and  mill  in  Surrey,  which  ho  formerly  let  for  a  rent  of  XI,200  a 
year;  but  after  agricultural  improvements  in  the  district  from  which  the 
water  came,  the  supply  of  water  was  generally  eith  r  superabundant,  or  de- 
ficient, and  the  value  of  the  mill  was  reduced  to  one-half. 

The  surface  of  our  globe  is  formed  of  different  strata  or  layers,  as  of  clay, 
chalk,  sand,  gravel,  &c.,&c.,  which  appear  all  to  have  been  at  former  periods 
horizontal,  formed  under  water,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  thrown  up,  bj 
some  convulsion  or  convulsions  of  nature,  into  every  variety  of  position.  In 
particular  situations,  the  upper  surface  is  now  concave  or  basin-shaped,  the 
different  strata  or  layers,  when  water-tight,  being  like  cups  or  basins  placed 
one  within  another, ;  and  as  water  poured  in,  to  fill  the  space  between  two 
basins  so  placed,  would  spring  out  to  the  height  of  its  upper  or  level  surface, 
through  any  hole  made  in  the  side  of  either,  so  on  boring  for  water,  through 
an  innermost  or  superior  water-tight  stratum  or  basin  of  earth,  the  water  often 
springs  out  and  rises  far  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  London  stands  in 
a  hollow  of  which  the  first-met  layer  is  a  basin  of  clay,  placed  over  chalk, 
and  on  boring  through  the  clay  (sometimes  of  three  hundred  feet  thickness,) 
the  water  issues  and  io  many  places  will  form  a  jet  considerably  above  the 
isurfacc  of  the  ground ;  showing  that  there  is  a  higher  source  or  level  some' 
where — as  auioDg  the  hills  of  Surrey,  or  those  north  of  London. 

When  fluids  ot  difierent  kinds  and  of  different  weights  under  the  same  bulk, 
are  made  to  oppose,  or  to  balance  each  other  in  communicating  vessels — >0 
water,  for  instance,  in  one  leg  of  the  bent  tube  b  d  c,  and  oil  in  the  other— 
the  surfaces  will  not  at  all  rest  or  settle  at  the  same  height  or  level,  but  that 
of  the  ligiitcr  fluid  will  be  just  as  much  higher  than  that  of  the  other  as  it  is 
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%hter.  TbiiB  a  colamn  of  oil  must  be  of  a 
kngth  BM  d  o,  to  balance  a  colamn  of  water 
d  tD :  and  alcohol,  because  lighter  than  oil, 
to  balance  the  same  water,  would  have  to 
stand  higher  atill,  as  at  a  ;  while  mercury, 
because  thirteen  times  weightier  than  water, 
would  stand  only  about  m.  The  shape,  size 
or  position  of  the  yessels  in  which  the  oppos- 
iDg  fluids  might  stand,  would  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  relative  heights  of  the  Furfaces ; 
for  if  we  suppose  a  larger  vessel,  such  as  is 
represented  here  by  the  dotted  lines  between 
the  letters  c/m,  to  be  substituted  for  the  leg 
c  d  of  the  tube,  the  various  fluids  to  balance 
the  water  in  b  J,  would  have  to  stand  just  as 
high  in  it  as  in  the  smaller  tube. 


Fig.  78. 
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"<4  hody  immersed  m  a  fluids  diRj)laces  exactly  its  own  hulk  of  U,  trJiich 
qnanttty  having  been  j nut  svjij>or(ed  by  the/fuid  artjvnd,  the  b^jily  is  held 
vp  with  force  exactly  equal  to  the  toniyht  of  thf  fluid  displaced j  and  must 
sink  or  swim  according/  as  its  own  weiyht  is  f/reater  or  less  than  this.*' 

A  bladder  full  of  air,  and  maintaining  the  bulk  of  a  pound  of  water,  re- 
quires a  force  of  one  pound  (except  a  few  grains,  the  weight  of  the  air,)  to 
plunge  it  under  water.  The  same  bulk  of  gold  is  held  up  in  water  with  ex- 
actly the  same  force ;  so  that,  if  previously  balanced  at  the  end  of  a  weighing 
beam,  it  appears  on  immersion  to  have  lost  one  pound  of  its  weight. 

And  a  piece  of  wood,  ivory,  or  any  other  substance,  having  exactly  the 
same  bulk,  is  opposed  on  entering  the  fluid  by  the  same  resintaoce. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  fo^  the  immersed  body  takes  the  place  of 
water  which  weighed  one  pound  and  yet  was  supported,  and  whose  pressure 
was  necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  rest.     In  a  vestiel  of  water  repre- 
sented here  by  the  figure  a  6,  let  us  attend  to  any 
portion  of  the  water,  a  single  column  of  particleH, 
for  instance,  represented  by  the  line  cd:  we  know 
that  each  column  is  steadily  supported  in  its 
jhcOf  because  the  particle  of  the  liquid  immedi- 
ately under  it  is  tending  upwards  to  escape  from 
the  surroanding  pressures,  with   force    exactly 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column ;  and  what  is 
true  of  a  oolumn  of  single  particles,  is  true  of  any 

other  portion,  such  as  the  larger  column  represented  by  the  figure/ /i  ff.  If 
sacb  portion  weighed  exactly  a  pound,  the  surface  under  it  would  be  tending 
upward  with  the  force  of  a  pound ;  and  if  the  portion,  without  changing  its 
bulk  or  form,  were  to  become  ice,  it  would  still  bo  exactly  supported  by  the 
surface  below  pressing  upwards  with  a  force  of  a  pound ;  and  farther,  if  a 
similar  column  of  wood,  or  stone,  or  metal,  were  there,  the  nurrounding 
pressure  would  still  be  the  same.  Again,  if  we  suppose  only  half  the  column 
to  be  solidified,  the  portion  A  g  for  instance,  it  would  be  pressed  upwards 
with  a  force  of  one  pound  at  //;  but  its  own  weight  of  half  a  pound,  and  the 
weight  of  the  half  pound  of  water  above  it,  would  produce  an  exact  bjlauce 
and  maintain  rest. 


Fig 
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It  is  very  important  to  have  clear  notions  on  this  snhjeot ;  and  as  different 
Tninils  apprehend  such  matters  with  different  degrees  of  facility,  and  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  wo  shall  state  the  same  general  truth  in  other  words. 
'     Let  us  consider  a  mass  of  fluid  as  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  eztremelj 
minute  columns  of  single  particles  standing  sido  by  side,  where  every  particle 
supports  those  above  it  by  the  tendency  upwards  which  it  requires  tbroagh 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  surrounding  it.     Now  if  we  suppose  the  particles  of 
a  portion  of  a  fluid  mass,  of  any  shape,  to  stick  together,  or  to  become  ice 
without  change  of  bulk  or  weight,  that  portion  when  solid  would  still  be 
between  the  same  forces  as  when  fluid,  and  therefore  would  be  equally  sup- 
ported, and  would  remain  at  rest.     And  if  gold,  or  silver,  or  glass,  or  wood, 
havirig  the  same  bulk,  were  substituted  for  the  supposed  ice,  such  new  sub- 
stance would  still  be  sustained  with  the  same  force;  so  that  a  substance  of 
exactly  the  same  weight  as  the  ice  or  water  displaced,  would  have  no  ten- 
dency either  to  rise  or  to  fall  more  than  the  water  itself  had ;  but  a  substance 
heavier  would  sink,  and  one  lighter  would  swim,  and  in  either  case  with 
force  exactly  proportioned  to  the  difference  between  its  weight  and  that  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

Few  persons,  in  now  reading  the  statement  of  this  truth — in  appearance 
so  simple  and  obvious — would  imagine  that  it  had  remained  so  long  unknown, 
and  that  the  discovery  of  it  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  important 
which  human  sagacity  ever  made, — but  such  is  the  case.  We  owe  the  dis- 
covery to  one  of  the  master-minds  of  antiquity — that  of  Archimedes.  He 
caught  the  idea  one  day  while  his  limbs  were  resting  on  the  liquid  support  of 
a  bath  :  and  as  his  god-like  intellect  darted  into  futurity,  and  perceived  many 
of  the  important  uses  to  which  the  knowledge  was  applicable,  he  is  said  to 
have  become  so  moved  with  admiration  and  deliglit,  that  he  leapt  from  the 
water,  and  unconscious  of  his  nakedness,  pursued  his  way  homewards,  call- 
ing out  "fu^iyxa,  fu^»7xa/'  I  have  found  it.  He  was  thinking  ehiofly  of  the 
ready  means,  thus  obtained,  of  ascertaining  in  all  cases  what  has  since  been 
called  the  specijic  yravitf/  of  bodies,  viz.^  the  comparative  weights  of  equal 
bulks  of  different  substances ;  as  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  or  iron,  com- 
pared with  water;  and  in  the  case  of  mixtures,  as  of  gold  with  silver  for 
instance,  uf  declaring  at  once  the  proportion  present  of  each — important 
problems,  which,  until  then,  could  not  be  correctly  solved. 

The  hydrostatic  law  now  explained,  has  since  led  to  great  advances  in 
various  arts.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  chief  foundation  of  chemistry,  for  by 
it  the  chemist  distinguishes  one  substance  from  another,  distinguishes  a  pare 
from  an  impure  substance,  and  discovers  the  nature  of  many  mixtures  or 
compounds.  The  merchant  often  judges  by  it  of  the  worth  of  his  meroban- 
dize.  In  any  case  it  enables  an  inquirer  to  ascertain  at  once  the  exact  aise 
or  solid  bulk  of  a  mass,  however  irregular— even  of  a  bundle  of  twigs.  It 
has  become  the  cause  of  improvements  in  navigation,  in  marine  architecture, 
and  in  many  other  arts. 

We  shall  now  discuss  more  particularly  the  subject  of  comparative  toeujhts 
or  specific  graviti/, 

"  The  force  with  which  a  ho(Jy  is  held  up  in  ajluidy  being  the  exact  weight 
of  its  bidk  of  that  Jiuidy  by  ascertaining  this  force  and  comparing  it  with 
the  weight  of  the  body  itself,  the  comparative  weights  or  8P£CIFI0  GRAVI- 
TIES arc  found,'*     (Head  the  Analysis,  p.  r2G.) 

If  any  body,  c,  a  mass  of  gold  for  instance,  be  suspended  by  a  thread  or 
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Fig.  80. 


bair  from  the  bottom  of  one  scale  b 

of  a  weigh! Dg-beam,  and  be  balanced 

bj  weights  put  into  the  other  scale  a, 

and  if  a  yessel  of  water  be  then  lifted 

under  it  so  that  the  water  shall  sur- 

roand  it,  the  body  is  pushed  up  or 

nipported  by  the  water  with  force 

equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  which 

it  displaces;   the  weights,  therefore, 

then  required  in  the  scale  b  to  restore 

the   balance,  show   truly  the  exact 

weight  of  the  water  displaced ;  or  of 

liter  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body ;  and 

the  weights  in  the  two  opposite  scales 

ihow  the  comparative  weights  of  the 

hody  and  of  its  bulk  of  water.  In  the 

npposed  case,  whatever  weight  the 

gold  had  in  the  air,  it  would  seem  to  lose,  when  the  water  surrounded  it, 

about  a  nineteenth  part  of  such  weight ;  that  is,  the  water  would  support  it 

with  this  force ;  and  gold  would  thus  be  proved  to  be  about  nineteen  times 

as  heavy  as  water. 

In  making  a  table  of  specific  gravities,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  common 
standard  with  which  all  other  substances  should  be  compared,  and  this  has 
been  done  in  choosing  water ;  the  reason  of  preference  being,  that  water  can 
be  so  easily  procured  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  therefore  of  uniformity,  in  all 
Btnations.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  gold  is  of  the  specific  gravity  19, 
and  copper  9,  and  cork  ^,  we  mean  that  these  substances  are  just  so  much 
heavier  or  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  pure  water  in  its  densest  state,  viz.,  at 
the  temperature  of  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

As  the  substances  in  nature  dificr  as  to  form  and  other  qualities,  corre- 
sponding differences  have  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  ascertaining  their 
qiecific  gravities :  the  following  cases  are  most  important. 

Solid  bodies  innoiuble  in  water  and  heavier  than  it — as  the  mctal.4,  &c., 
are  merely  suspended  by  a  thread  or  hair,  having  nearly  the  specific  gravity 
of  water,  to  one  scale  of  the  hydroUatic  balance  (simply  a  go<Kl  weighing- 
beam  with  a  water-vessel  below  one  of  the  scales;)  and  the  body  being  first; 
balanced  or  weighed  in  the  air,  and  then  in  water,  as  already  described,  the 
weight  and  the  loss,  represented,  if  the  operator  chooses,  by  the  weights  in 
the  opposite  scales,  are  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  two  substances ; 
tnd  by  finding,  through  the  arithmetical  operation  of  division,  how  often  the 
weight  of  the  water  is  contained  in  the  weight  of  the  solid,  wo  find  the  spe- 
dfic  gravity  of  the  solid,  or  how  much  it  is  weightier  than  its  bulk  of  water. 
—It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  putting  weights  into  the  scale,  b 
or  taking  them  out  of  the  scale  a,  are  equivalent  operations.     We  shall  ex- 
pbio  afterwards,  that  for  very  delicate  purposes  bodies   must  be  weighed 
fint  in  a  vacuum,  instead  of  in  air,  or  a  suitable  allowance  must  be  made; 
for  air  itself  supports  a  little  any  body  immersed  in  it. 

Solids  lifjhter  tfian  water,  as  cork,  are  weighed  in  it  by  attaching  to 
them  a  mass  of  metal  or  glass  heavy  enough  to  sink  them,  and  already  ba- 
lanced in  water  for  the  purpose ;  or  by  making  the  line  which  connect  them 
with  the  weighing  beams  pass  under  a  small  pully  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  rising  of  the  end  of  the  beam  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached shall  dimw  them  down. 

10 
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A  9oUd  soluble  in  water,  as  a  crystal  of  any  salt,  may  be  protected  daring 
the  operation  of  weighing  in  water,  by  previously  dipping  it  in  okelted  wax, 
80  as  to  leave  a  thin  covering  on  it ;  or  it  may  be  weighed  in  some  liquid 
which  does  not  dissolve  it,  allowance  being  afterwards  made  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  weight  of  such  liquid  and  of  water. 

PovnlerB  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  gold  dust,  are  weighed  in  %  glass  cap 
which  has  previously  been  balanced  in  water  for  the  purpose. 

Powders  soluble  in  water,  must  be  weighed  in  some  other  liquid. 
Mr.  Leslie,  the  highly  endowed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  suggested  a  novel  and  ingenious  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  pulverised  or  porous  bodies ;  but  as 
it  can  be  understood  only  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  jmmm- 
matics,  the  consideration  of  it  must  come  under  that  head. 

Other  liquids  may  be  compared  with  water  in  several  ways.  Ist.  If  a 
phial  be  made  to  hold  exactly  one  thousand  grains  of  distilled  water,  at 
the  temperature  of  40^,  the  weight  of  the  same  measure  of  any  other  liquid 
is  found,  by  simply  filling  the  phial,  and  weighing  it.  Of  sulphuric  aoid, 
for  instance,  such  a  phial  will  contain  nearly  nineteen  hundred  grains,  while 
of  alcohol  it  will  receive  only  about  eight  hundred.  2d.  A  bulb  of  glui, 
which  loses  one  thousand  grains  when  weighed"  in  water,  (which  thoosand 
grains  is  therefore  the  weight  of  its  bulk  in  water,)  may  be  weighed  in  other 
liquids,  and  the  difference  of  loss  marks  the  specific  gravity,  as  in  the  last 
case.  The  bulb  for  this  purpose  may  be  of  any  size,  but  one  which  kses 
in  water  exactly  one  thousand  grains,  is  preferable,  from  the  simplicity  there- 
by given  to  the  calculations :  —  This  remark  applies  also  to  the  plual  last 
mentioned.  3d.  A  contrivance  which  renders  the  beam  and  scales  altogether 
unnecessary,  is  a  hollow  floating  bulb  of  glass  or  metal  a,  with  a  slender  stalk 
rising  from  it  to  support  the  little  scale  or  dish  6,  and  with  another  stalk  de- 
scending to  carry  the  weight  or  weights  at  c,  which  serve  as  ballast  to  it  The 
whole  is  so  adjusted  that  when  displacing  one  thousand  grains,  or  other  known 
quantity  of  pure  water,  it  shall  float  with  a  certain  mark  upon  the  upper  stalk 

just  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  then  immersing  it  in 
Fig.  81.  other  liquids  and  finding  how  much  weight  must  be  added 

Jj  to,  or  taken  from  it  above  or  below,  to  make  it  float  in 

them  at  the  same  elevation,  the  comparative  weights  of 
these  other  liquids  and  of  water  are  found :— or  the  difk^ 
^^.-^^    II       ence  of  weight  which  makes  it  float  at  different  elevations 
f    il\il       ^^  water,  having  been  previously  ascertained,  it  will  only 
(  J II       be  necessary,  in  any  other  case,  to  note  exactly  its  eleva- 

v^..,^  //  tion ;  an  inch  of  the  slender  stalk  may  be  equivalent  to  a 
difference  of  ten  grains.  This  instrument  is  called  an 
hydrometer.  There  are  generally  printed  tables  and  di- 
rections, accompanying  all  forms  of  it,  telling  the  exact 
import  of  the  several  indications,  and  the  allowances  to 
be  made  for  temperature,  &c.  It  may  be  used  for  weigh- 
ing solids  as  well  as  liquids,  for  if  any  mass  be  put  into  the  saucer  6,  weights 
exactly  equal  to  the  mass  must  be  taken  out  of  the  saucer  h,  or  from  belov 
at  c,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  instrument.  The  mass  may  be  after- 
wards placed  at  c,  and  weighed  in  water.  4th.  The  shortest  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  specificgravities  of  liquids,  is  to  have  a  set  or  series  of  small 
glass  bubbles  of  difierent  specific  gravities,  so  that  when  they  are  thrown 
into  any  liquid,  those  heavier  than  it  will  sink,  and  those  lighter  will  swiiOi 
while  that  one  which  marks  its  specific  gravity  will  remain  merely  suspended. 
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Fhe  bubbles  must,  of  courae^  be  numbered^  and  the  specific  gravity  of  each  be 
pnTiooBly  known. 
A  common  use  of  hydrometers  is  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  distilled 

E'rits  brought  to  market,  as  of  rum,  brandy,  gin,  &c.  All  these  consist  of 
ohol  more  or  less  diluted  with  water ;  and  duty  or  tax  is  levied  upon  them 
in  proportion  to  their  strength,  or  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  they  contain. 
A  delicate  hydrometer  discovers  this  at  once. 

A  shop-keeper  in  China  sold  to  the  purser  of  a  ship,  a  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled spirit  according  to  a  sample  shown ;  but  not  standing  in  awe  of  con- 
BBiencey  he  afterwards,  in  the  privacy  of  his  store-house,  added  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  to  each  cask. 

The  spirit  having  been  delivered  on  board,  and  tried  by  the  hydrometer, 
WIS  discovered  to  be  wanting  in  strength.  When  the  vendor  was  charged 
with  the  intended  fraud,  he  at  first  denied  it,  for  he  knew  of  no  human 
BMins  which  could  have  made  the  discovery ;  but  on  the  exact  quantity  of 
water  which  had  been  mixed  being  specified,  a  superstitious  dread  seized 
him,  and,  having  confessed  his  roguery,  he  made  ample  amends.  On  the 
iBStrament  of  his  detection  being  afterwards  shown  to  him,  he  offered  any 
priee,  for  what  he  foresaw  might  be  turned  to  great  account  in  his  trade. 

The  specific  gravity  of  aeriform  subitances  is  ascertained  by  means  of 
a  fflus  flask  of  known  size,  furnished  with  a  stop  cock.  It  is  first  weighed 
wCen  emptied  by  the  air-pump,  and  afterwards  when  filled  successively 
with  water  and  with  different  airs  or  gases.  Comparison  of  the  weights 
ffwcB  the  specific  gravities,  as  already  described. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  round  numbers,  the  comparative  weights 
or  ipecifie  gravities  of  some  common  substances.  Water  is  the  standard 
b^  in  view,  and  any  equal  bulk  of  another  substance  is  heavier  or  lighter 
than  water,  according  to  the  numbers  severally  attached  to  them. 

Common  Salt      .        .  .2 
Brick     ....         2 

Alcohol       .         .         .  .         -j^j 
^ther   ....  I 

Cork  ....     I 

Atmospheric  Air     .         .  ^J^,- 

Hydrogen  Gas     .  -  ijsuoa 

Complete  tables  are  found  in  systems  of  Dictionaries  of  Chemistry. 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  happens  to  weigh  very  nearly  one  thousand  ounces 
ivoirdupois,  or  G2}  pounds.  Hence,  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  figures  de- 
noting the  specific  gravities  tell  how  many  times  a  thousand  ounces  of  the 
different  substances  a  cubic  foot  contains.  Of  gold,  for  instance,  a  cubic 
foot  contains  more  than  nineteen  thousand  ounces,  being  worth  in  money 
about  ^G3,000  sterling.  A  cubic  foot  of  common  air  contains  only  a  little 
more  than  one  ounce;  and  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  of  ponderable 
things,  a  cubic  foot  contains  less  than  a  drachm. 

The  following  facts  are  also  illustrations  of  the  truth,  that  a  body  immersed 
in  a  fluid  is  held  up,  or  has  its  entrance  resisted,  with  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  it  displaces. 

A  stone  which  on  land  requires  the  strength  of  two  men  to  lift  it,  may  be 
lifited  and  carried  in  water  by  one  man.    There  are  cases,  therefore,  where 
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the  support  of  water  thus  rendered  useful  is  equivalent  to  the  assistance  of 
additional  hand.  A  hoy  will  often  wonder  why  he  can  lift  a  certain  stone 
to  the  surface  of  water^  but  no  farther. 

The  invention  of  the  diving-bell  in  modem  times,  having  enabled  men,  in 
the  building  of  piers,  bridges,  &c.,  to  work  under  water  almost  as  freely  aa 
above,  many  have  experience  of  this  influence  of  water :  but  workmen  are 
generally  surprised  at  first,  to  find  that  below,  they  can  move  much  larger 
and  heavier  stones  than  they  can  in  the  air.  Some  had  supposed  the  &ct 
accounted  for  by  saying  that  the  denser  air  of  the  diving-bell  when  received 
into  the  lungs  gave  greater  strength.  In  recovering  property  ftt)m  a  sunken 
ship  by  the  diving-bell,  every  thing  is  found  to  be  lighter  in  the  proportion 
now  stated. 

This  law  explains  also  why  stones,  gravel,  sand  and  mud,  are  so  easily 
moved  by  waves  and  currents.  Many  people  expressed  astonishment,  in 
March,  1825,  to  learn  that  at  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  the  storm  had  dis- 
placed blocks  of  stone,  of  many  tons  weight ;  but  we  now  see  that  the  moving 
water  had  only  to  overcome  about  half  the  weight  of  the  stone. 

When  a  person  lies  in  a  bath,  the  limbs  are  so  nearly  supported  by  the 
water  as  to  require  scarcely  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  When 
this  softest  of  all  beds  has  been  indulged  in  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  the 
person,  on  first  lifting  a  limb  out  of  the  water,  feels  surprise  at  its  great 
apparent  weight.  The  workers  about  diving-bells  always  experience  the 
ssensation  now  spoken  of,  on  returning  to  the  air. 

The  bodies  of  most  fishes  are  nearly  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  and, 
therefore,  if  lying  in  it  without  making  exertion,  they  neither  sink  nor  rise 
very  quickly.  When  this  subject  was  less  understood,  many  persons  be- 
lieved that  fishes  had  no  weight  in  water;  and  it  is  related  as  a  joke  at  the 
expense  of  philosophers,  that  a  king  having  once  proposed^  to  his  men  of 
science,  to  explain  this  extraordinary  fact,  many  profound  disquisitions  came 
forth,  but  not  one  of  the  competitors  thought  of  trying  what  really  was  the 
fact.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  science  in  those  days  to  mai^e  an  ex- 
pcrimcDt.  At  last  a  simple  man  balanced  a  vessel  of  water  in  scales,  and 
on  putting  a  fish  into  the  water,  showed  its  scale  preponderating  just  as 
much  as  if  the  fish  had  been  weighed  alone. 

In  the  sense  now  explained,  water  is  said  to  have  nonweight  in  water. 
The  least  force  will  raise  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  to  the 
surface ;  but  if  the  bucket  be  lifted  at  all  farther,  its  weight  b  felt  just  in 
proportion  to  the  part  of  it  which  is  above  the  surface. 

^^A  hody  lighter  than  its  hulk  of  icater  ic ill  floaty  and  with  force  proy)^- 
tioiied  to  the  differenced     (Read  the  Aijalysis,  p.  126.) 

The  reason  of  this  is  clear.    If  any  body,  the  cylinder  ahcdiox instance, 

be  partially  immersed  in  water,  we  know  that  the 
Fig.  82.  upward  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  bottom  c  rf,  ia 

^r— ,&  n      exactly  what  served  to  support  the  water  displaced 

by  the  body,  viz.^  water  of  the  bulk,  efcd.  The 
body,  therefore,  that  it  may  remain  out  as  far  as 
here  represented,  must  have  exactly  the  weight  of 
the  water  which  the  immersed  part  of  it  dispLioes; 
and  if  it  be  lighter  than  this,  it  will  rise  farther;  if 
heavier,  it  will  sink  farther  until  the  exact  balance 
be  produced. 
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Hence  of  anj  body  which  floats  in  water,  a  pound  weight  displaces  just  a 
pound  of  water^  whether  the  body  be  very  light  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  as 
corky  or  heavier,  as  a  piece  of  dense  wood.  This  is  experimentally  shown 
by  patting  soch  bodies  to  float  in  a  vessl  originally  full  of  water.  The  water 
displaced  by  each  must  run  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel^  and  may  be  caught 
and  measured. 

Hence  a  porcelain  basin  weighing  four  ounces  will  sink  in  water  only  as 
far  as  a  similar  wooden  basin  or  bowl  of  the  same  weight ;  and  the  weight  of 
either  basin  may  be  in  the  substance  of  which  it  is  formed,  or  in  any  thing 
else  pat  into  it  as  a  load. 

Hence  a  boat  made  of  iron  floats  just  as  high  out  of  water  as  a  boat  of  simi- 
lar form  and  size  made  of  wood,  provided  the  iron  be  proportionately  thinner 
than  the  wood,  and  therefore  not  heavier  on  the  whole.  An  empty  metallic 
pot  or  kettle  is  often  seen  floating  with  a  great  part  of  it  above  the  surface  of 
the  water. — ^Prejudice  for  a  long  time  prevented  iron  boats  from  being  used, 
although,  for  various  purposes,  they  are  superior  to  others ;  and  there  are  still 
people  who  would  fear  to  goon  board  of  a  ship  built  of  the  strong  and  singu- 
larly durable  Indian  teaks,  because  it  is  heavier  than  water,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  log,  therefore  sinks  in  water.  Many  fine  ships  of  the  line,  however,  and 
Eaat-Indiamen  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  or  more,  are  now  built  of  teak. 

Henoe  a  ship  carrying  a  thousand  tons  weight  will  draw  just  as  much  water, 

or  float  to  the  same  depth,  whether  her  cargo  be^  of  cotton  or  of  lead : — and 

the  exact  weight  of  any  ship  and  her  cargo  may  be  determined  by  finding  how 

much  water  she  displaces.     In  canal  boats,  which  are  generally  of  a  simple 

.form,  this  truth  affords  a  ready  rule  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  their  load. 

The  homan  body,  in  an  ordinary  healthy  state  with  the  chest  full  of  air,  is 
lighter  than  water. 

If  this  truth  were  generally  and  familiarly  understood,  it  would  lead  to  the 
saving  of  more  lives,  in  cases  of  shipwreck  and  in  other  accidents,  than  all 
the  mechanical  life-preservers  which  man's  ingenuity  will  over  contrive. 

The  human  body  with  the  chest  full  of  air  naturally  floats  with  a  bulk  of 
about  half  the  head  above  the  water, — having  then  no  more  tendency  to  sink 
than  a  log  of  fir.  That  a  person  in  water,  therefore,  may  live  and  breathe  it 
is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  face  uppermost.  The  reason  that  in  ordinary 
accidents  so  many  people  arc  drowned  who  might  easily  be  saved,  are  chiefly 
the  following : — 

Ist.  They  believe  that  the  body  is  heavier  than  water,  and  therefore  that 
continued  exertion  is  necessary  to  keep  it  from  sinking ;  and  hence,  instead 
of  lying  quietly  on  the  back,  with  the  face  upwards,  and  with  the  face  only 
oat  of  the  water,  they  generally  assume  the  position  of  a  swimmer,  in  which 
the  face  is  downwards,  and  the  whole  head  has  to  be  kept  out  of  the  water 
to  allow  of  breathing.  Now,  as  a  man  cannot  retain  this  position  but  by 
continued  exertion,  he  is  soon  exhausted,  even  if  a  swimmer,  and  if  he  is 
not,  the  unskilful  attempt  will  scarcely  secure  for  him  even  a  few  respira- 
tions. The  body  raised  for  a  moment  by  exertion  above  the  natural  level, 
Minks  as  far  below  it  when  the  exertion  ceases ;  and  the  plunge,  by  appearing 
the  commencement  of  a  permanent  sinking  terrifies  the  unpractised  indivi- 
doal,  and  renders  him  an  easier  victim  to  his  fate. — To  convince  a  person 
learning  to  swim  of  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  body,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
throw  an  egg  into  water  about  five  feet  deep,  and  then  desire  him  to  bring  it 
up  again.    He  discovers  that  instead  of  his  body  with  the  chest  full  of  air 
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naturally  sinking  towards  the  egg,  he  has  to  force  his  way  downwards,  and 
is  lifted  again  by  the  water  as  soon  as  he  oeases  his  effort. 

2d.  They  fear  that  water  entering  by  the  ears  may  drown,  as  if  it  entered 
by  the  nose  or  moath,  and  they  make  a  wasteful  exertion  of  strength  to  pre- 
vent it;  the  truth  being,  however,  that  it  can  only  fill  the  outer  ear,  aa  fiur 
as  the  membrane  of  the  drum,  where  its  presence  is  of  no  conseqnenoe. 
Every  diver  and  swimmer  has  his  ears  thus  filled  with  water,  and  cares  not. 

3d.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  the  water,  and  in  danger  of  being  drowned, 
generally  attempt  in  their  struggle  to4ieep  their  hands  above  the  snr&oe, 
from  feeling  as  if  their  hands  were  imprisoned  and  useless  while  below ;  bat 
this  act  is  most  hurtful,  because  any  part  of  the  body  held  out  of  the  water, 
in  addition  to  the  face  which  must  be  out,  requires  an  effort  to  support  it, 
which  the  individual  is  supposed  at  the  time  ill  able  to  afford. 

4th.  They  do  not  reflect,  that  when  a  log  of  Wood  or  a  human  body  is 
floating  upright,  with  a  small  portion  above  the  surface,  in  rou^  water,  as 
at  sea,  every  wave  in  passing  must  cover  it  completely  for  a  little  time,  bat 
again  leave  its  top  projecting  in  the  interval.  The  practiced  swimmer  chooses 
this  interval  for  breathing. 

5th.  They  do  not  think  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the  chest  as  full  of 
air  as  possible  ]  the  doing  which  has  nearly  the  same  effect  as  tying  a  blad- 
der of  air  to  the  neck,  and  without  other  effort,  will  cause  nearly  the  whole 
head  to  remain  above  the  water.  If  the  chest  be  once  emptied,  while  from 
the  face  being  under  water  the  person  cannot  inhale  again,  the  body  remains 
specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  will  sink. 

When  a  man  dives  far,  the  pressure  of  deep  water  compresses,  or  dimi- 
nishes the  bulk  of  the  air  in  his  chest,  so  that,  without  losing  any  of  that  air, 
he  yet  becomes  really  heavier  than  water,  and  would  not  again  rise,  but  for 
the  exertion  of  swimming.  The  author  of  this  work  once  saw  a  sailor  (a 
fine-bodied  West  India  negro)  fall  into  the  calm  sea  from  a  yard-arm  eighty 
feet  high.  The  velocity  on  his  reaching  the  water  was  so  great,  that  he  shot 
deep  into  it,  and,  of  course,  his  chest  was  compressed  as  now  explained  : 
probably  also  the  shock  stunned  him,  for  although  he  was  an  ezeellent 
swimmer,  he  only  moved  his  arms  feebly  once  or  twice,  and  was  then  seen 
gradually  sinking  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  until  he  appeared  only  as  a 
black  and  distant  speck,  descending  towards  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
abyss. 

Every  person  needs  not  learn  to  swim  ;  but  every  one  who  makes  voyages 
should  have  practiced  the  easy  lesson  or  resting  in  the  water  with  the  face 
out.  The  head,  from  the  large  quantity  of  bone  in  it,  is  a  heavy  part  of  the 
body,  yet,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  chest,  which  is  comparatively  light, 
a  little  action  of  adjustment  with  the  hands,  easily  keeps  it  uppermost;  and 
there  is  an  accompanying  motion  of  the  feet,  called  treading  the  wtUer,  not 
difficult  to  learn,  which  suffices  to  sustain  the  entire  head  above  the  snrfiwe. 
Many  of  the  seventy  passengers  who  were  swallowed  up  on  the  sadden 
iftnking  of  the  Comet  steam-boat  near  Greenock,  in  November,  1825,  might 
have  been  saved  by  the  boats,  which  so  soon  went  to  their  assistance,  had 
known  the  truth  which  we  are  now  explaining. 

A  man  bavins  to  swim  far,  may  occasionally  rest  on  his  back  for  a  time, 
and  resume  his  labour  when  he  is  somewhat  refreshed. 

So  little  is  required  to  keep  a  swimmer's  head  above  water,  that  many  in- 
dividuals, although  unacquainted  with  what  regards  swimming  or  ffoatiDg, 
have  been  saved  after  shipwreck,  by  catching  hold  of  a  few  floating  chips  or 
broken  pieces  of  wood.     An  oar  will  suffice  as  a  support  to  half  a  doien 
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people,  proTided  no  one  of  the  number  attempts  by  it  to  keep  more  than  his 
head  oat  of  the  water ;  but  often,  in  cases  where  it  might  be  thus  serviceable, 
from  eaeh  person  wishing  to  have  as  much  of  the  security  as  possible,  the 
number  benefited  is  much  less  than  it  might  be. 

The  most  common  contrivances,  called  li/e-preKrvers,  for  preventing 
drowning,  are  strings  of  cork  put  round  the  chest  or  neck,  or  air-ticht  bags 
applied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  filled,  when  required,  by  those 
who  wear  them  blowing  into  them  through  valved  pipes. 

On  the  great  rivers  of  China,  wiiere  thousands  of  people  find  it  more  cod- 
venient  to  live  in  covered  boats  than  in  houses  upon  the  shore,  the  younger 
children  have  a  hollow  ball  of  some  light  material  attached  constantly  to 
their  necks,  so  that,  in  their  frequent  falls  overboard,  they  are  not  in  danger. 
Life-boats  have  a  large  quantity  of  cork  mixed  in  their  structure,  or  of 
tir-tight  vessels  of  thin  y$opper  or  tin  plate :  so  that,  even  when  the  boats 
are  filled  with  water,  a  considerable  part  still  floats  above  the  general  surface. 
Swimming  is  much  easier  to  quadrupeds  than  to  man,  because  the  ordi- 
nary motion  of  their  logs  in  walking  and  running  is  that  whiob  best  supports 
them  in  swimming.  Man  is  at  first  the  most  helpless  of  creatures  in  water. 
A  horse  while  swimming  can  carry  his  rider  with  half  the  body  out  of  tho 
water.  Dogs  commonly  swim  well  on  the  first  trial.— Swans,  geese,  and 
water-fowls  in  general,  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  feathers  on  the  under 
part  of  their  bodies,  and  the  great  volume  of  their  lungs,  and  the  hoUowness 
of  their  bones,  are  so  bulky  and  light,  that  they  float  upon  the  water  like 
stately  ships,  moving  themselves  about  by  their  webbed  feet  as  oars. 

A  water-fowl  floating  on  plumage  half  as  bulky  as  its  naked  body,  has 
abont  half  that  body  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  similarly  a  man 
redining  on  a  floating  mattrass,  as  in  the  hydrostatic  bed  afterwards  to  be 
described,  has  nearly  as  much  of  his  body  above  the  level  of  the  water-sur- 
fkoe,  aa  he  forces  of  the  mattrass  under  it.  His  position,  therefore;  depends 
on  tha  thickness  of  the  mattrass. 

A  man  walking  in  deep  water  may  tread  upon  sharp  flints  or  broken  glass 
with  impunity,  because  his  weight  is  nearly  supported  by  the  water. 

But  many  men  have  been  drowned  in  attempting  to  wade  across  the  fords 
of  rivers,  from  forgetting  that  the  body  is  so  supported  by  the  water,  and 
does  not  press  on  the  bottom  sufficiently  to  give  a  sure  footing  against  a  very 
trifling  current.  A  man,  therefore,  carrying  a  weight  on  his  head  or  in  his 
hands  held  over  his  head,  as  a  soldier  baring  his  arms  and  knapsack,  may 
nfelj  pass  a  river,  where,  without  a  load,  he  would  be  carried  down  the 
•treun. 

There  is  a  mode  practised  in  China  of  catching  wild  ducks,  which  requires 
that  the  catcher  be  well  loaded  or  ballasted.  The  light  grain  being  first 
Btrewed  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  to  tempt  them,  a  man  hides  himself  in 
the  midst  of  it,  under  what  appears  a  gourd  or  basket  drifting  with  the 
stream,  and  when  the  flock  approaches  and  eurrounds  him,  he  quickly  ob- 
tains a  rich  booty  by  snatching  the  creatures  down  one  by  one — adroitly 
uakins  them  disappear  as  if  they  were  diving,  and  then  securing  them  be- 
low.    Each  bird  becomes  as  a  piece  of  cork  attached  to  his  body. 

^hes  can  change  their  specific  gravity,  by  diminishing  or  increasing  the 
tiie  of  a  little  air-bag  contained  to  their  body.  It  is  because  this  bag  is 
ntnated  towards  the  under  side  of  the  body,  that  a  dead  fish  floats  with  the 
belly  uppermost. 

Animal  substances,  in  undergoing  the  process  of  putrefaction,  give  out 
moofa  aeriform  matter.    Hence  the  bodies  of  persons  drowned  and  remaining 
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in  the  water,  geoerallj  swell,  after  a  time,  and  rise  to  the  snrfaoe,  agaia  to 
sink  when  the  still  increasing  quantity  of  air  shall  burst  the  containing  parts. 

A  floating  body  sinks  to  the  same  depth  whether  the  mass  of  fluid  support- 
ing it  be  great  or  small : — as  is  seen  when  a  porcelain  basin  is  placed  first  in 
a  pond,  and  then  in  a  second  basin  only  so  much  larger  than  itself  that  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  water  suffices  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  them.  One 
ounce  of  water  in  the  latter  way  may  float  a  thing  weighing  a  pound  or  more, 
exhibiting  another  instance  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox ;— And  if  the  largest 
ship  of  war  were  received  into  a  dock,  or  case,  so  exactly  fitting  it  that  there 
were  only  half  an  inch  of  interval  between  it  and  the  wall  or  side  of  the  con- 
taining space,  it  would  float  as  completely,  when  the  few  bogheads  of  water 
required  to  fill  this  little  interval  up  to  its  usual  water-mark  were  poured  in, 
as  if  it  were  on  the  high  sea.  In  some  canal  locks,  the  boats  just  fit  the 
place  in  which  they  have  to  rise  and  fall,  and  thus  the  expense  of  water  at 
the  lock  is  diminished. 

The  preceding  examples  of  floating  are  all  illustrations  also  of  the  truth 
that  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  on  any  immersed  body  is  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  surface  pressed  upon.  The  lateral  pressures 
just  balanced  cue  another,  and  the  upward  pressure  has  to  be  balanced  by 
the  weight  of  the  body. 

Similar  reasoning  to  that  which  proves  that  the  whole  weight  of  a  body  acts 
as  if  lodged  in  the  point  called  its  centre  of  gravity,  proves  that  the  whole 
buoyancy  of  a  body,  or  the  upward  push  of  the  fluid  in  which  a  body  is 
immersed,  acts  as  if  lodged  in  the  point  which  was  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  fluid  displaced.  This  point  consequently  is  called  the  '^  centre  of 
buoyancy." 

A  floating  body,  to  be  stable  in  its  position,  either  must  have  its  centre  of 
gravity  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy — in  which  case  it  resembles  a  pendu- 
lum ;  or  it  must  have  a  very  broad  bearing  on  the  water,  so  that  any  inclina- 
tion may  cause  the  centre  of  gravity  to  ascend, — in  which  case  it  resembles 
a  cradle  or  rocking-horse. 

Hence  arises,  in  the  stowing  of  a  ship's  cargo,  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  heavy  merchandize  underneath,  and  generally  of  putting  iron  ballast 
under  all  the  merchandize.  Hence,  also,  the  danger  of  having  a  cargo  or 
ballast  which  is  liable  to  shift  its  place.  A  ship  loaded  entirely  with  stones, 
is  sometimes  lost  by  a  wave  making  her  incline  for  a  moment  so  much  that 
the  load  shifts  to  one  side,  which  is  then  kept  down.  For  a  similar  reason, 
a  cargo  of  salt  or  sugar  has  a  peculiar  danger  attached  to  it,  for  if  the  ship 
leak,  the  cargo  may  be  dissolved,  and  then  pumped  out  with  the  bilge  water, 
leaving  her  with  altered  trim.  In  a  fleet  coming  home  from  India,  in  1809, 
four  fine  ships  disappeared  during  a  huricane  ofl"  the  Isle  of  France,  and  from 
what  happened  to  the  other  ships  that  wore  saved,  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion was  supposed  to  be,  that  the  saltpetre  of  the  cargoes  had  been  dissolved 
and  pumped  out,  and  that  the  ships  in  consequence  became  unmanageble. 

Bladders  used  by  beginners  in  swimming  are  dangerous,  unless  secured  so 
as  not  to  shift  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

A  great  inventor  (in  his  own  estimation)  published  to  the  world,  that  he 
had  solved  the  important  problem  of  walking  safely  upon  the  water ;  and  he 
invited  a  crowd  to  witness  his  first  essay.  lie  stepped  boldly  upon  the  wave, 
equipped  in  bulky  cork  boots,  which  he  had  previously  tried  in  a  butt  of 
water  at  home ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  he  had  not  pondered  sufficiently  on 
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ihe  eentres  of  gravity  and  of  floatation,  for  in  the  next  instant  all  that  was  to 
be  seen  of  him  was  a  pair  of  legs  sticking  out  of  the  water,  the  movements 
of  which  showed  that  he  was  by  no  means  at  his  ease.  He  was  picked  up 
by  help  at  hand,  and,  with  his  genius  cooled  and  schooled  by  the  event,  was 
ODodacted  home. — Some  soldiers  once  finding  a  few  cork  JacketSf  among  old 
military  stores,  determined  to  try  them ;  but  mistaking  the  shoulder  straps 
for  lower  fastenings,  they  put  them  on  as  drawers,  and  on  then  plunging  in, 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sit  pleasantly  on  the  water,  their  heavy  heads 
went  down,  and  they  were  nearly  drowned. 

When,  on  the  return  of  summer,  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  polar  regions, 
immense  islands  of  it  are  set  afloat,  rising  high  into  the  air  and  sinking  deep 
into  the  sea.  The  melting  process,  in  most  cases,  does  not  go  on  equally  in 
the  water  and  in  the  air,  and  from  the  mass,  consequently,  changing  form,  its 
stability  is  often  lost,  and  one  of  the  grandest  phenomena  in  nature  follows — 
the  overturning  of  a  mountain — the  sudden  subversion  of  an  island — produc- 
ing a  tumult  in  the  ocean  around,  felt  often  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues. 

The  phenomena  of  pressure,  floating,  &o.,  in  fluids,  vary  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  or  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 

A  ship  draws  less  water,  or  swims  lighter,  by  one  thirty-fifth,  in  the  heavy 
salt-water  of  the  sea  than  in  the  fresh  water  of  a  river  :  and  for  the  same 
nason,aman  swimming  supports  himself  more  easily  in  the  sea  than  in  a  river. 

Many  kinds  of  wood  that  float  in  water  will  sink  in  oil. 

A  man  floats  on  mercury  as  the  lightest  cork  floats  on  water,  and  with 
practice  he  might  be  able  to  walk  upon  mercury. 

Had  the  water  of  our  ocean  been  but  a  little  heavier  than  it  is,  men  after  ship- 
wreck might  have  died  of  famine  and  cold,  but  would  not  have  been  drowned. 

Oil  floats  on  water,  but  sinks  in  alcohol  or  sether.  The  term  proof  spirit 
means  spirit  light  enough  for  oil  to  sink  in  it.  The  strength  of  spirit  is  pro- 
portioned to  its  lightness. 

Cream  rises  in  milk,  and  forms  a  covering  to  it. 

Blood,  allowed  to  rest  after  flowing  from  the  living  body,  separates  into 

KtB  or  layers,  which  arrange  themselves  according  to  their  specific  gravities. 
e  baffy  coat  of  inflammation  (where  this  exists)  is  uppermost,  forming 
the  surface  of  the  general  coagulum :  towai'ds  the  lower  part  of  the  coagulum 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  red  globules;  and  the  whole  of  the  solid  part 
floats  in  the  serum,  which  is  therefore  lowest  of  all.  When  the  red  glo- 
Imlee  escape  from  the  coagulum,  they  fall  to  the  bottom  even  of  the  scrum. 
Wine,  if  slowly  and  carefully  poured  on  water,  will  float  upon  it.  In  a 
vessel  shaped  like  a  common  sand-glass,  only  with  a  larger 
opening  between  the  chambers  at  c,  if  wine  be  put  into  the  Fig.  88. 

niider  chamber,  and  water  into  the  upper,  the  two  liquids 
will  gradually  change  places :  and  if  the  lower  half  of  the 
glass  be  covered,  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  half  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  simple  goblet,  the  water  will  seem  to  have 
been  changed  into  wine.  The  liquids  are  less  mixed,  and 
change  places  sooner,  when  there  is  a  tube  b  to  carry  the 
water  down  to  the  bottom  without  touching  the  wine,  and  a 
tobe  a  to  carry  the  wine  directly  to  the  top. 

Mercury,  water,  oil,  air,  and  some  other  fluids  may  all  be 
ibaken  together  in  the  same  vessel,  and  on  standing  will 
teptrate  again  and  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  their 
HMcifie  gravitiei. 
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When,  in  a  mass  of  water,  part  of  it  is  heated  more  than  the  rest^  tbit 
part,  by  its  expansion,  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the  rest,  and  rises 
to  the  surface.  Hence,  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  con- 
taining water,  a  circulation  is  established,  which  goes  on  from  the  first 
moment  until  the  operation  of  heating  finishes : — water  is  always  rising  from 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  descending  over  the  colder  parts. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  tall  glass  containing  hot  water  is  dipped  into  cold 
water,  a  downward  current  takes  place  within  the  glass  near  the  sides  all 
round,  and  there  is  an  upward  current  in  the  middle.  This  motion  may  be 
rendered  very  obvious  by  small  portions  of  amber  thrown  into  the  water,  for 
these  being  nearly  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  rise  and  descend  with  it 
On  account  of  the  current  established  in  such  cases,  heat  applied  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  vessel  of  liquid  is  soon  equally  diffused  over  it ;  but  heat  applied  at 
the  top  is  there  confined,  because  the  heated  and  lighter  fluid  does  not  descend. 
Water  may  be  made  to  boil  at  its  surfJEU^e,  while  a  piece  of  ice  lies  at  the 
bottom.     The  converse  is  impossible. 

The  current  in  a  fluid,  produced  by  local  change  of  temperature,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  followmg  process,  which  the  author  deems  applicable 
to  various  useful  purposes.—  Heat  may  be  transferred  from  ono  liquid  to 
another,  without  mixing  them,  by  making  the  hot  liquid  descend  in  a  very 
thin  metallic  tube,  through  the  coldUiqnid  rising  around  it  in  a  larger  tube. 
Boiling  water  from  the  vessel .  e,  for  instance,  may  descend  slowly  by  the 

small  tube  -eab/^  whioh  itf  sur- 
Fig.  84.  rounded  ftom  a  to  6  by  oold 

'  water  ascending  throng  the 
tube  c*g.  Then,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  two  liqaidSj  brought 
so  nearly  into  contact  with  each 
other,  will  not,  after  a  very  short 
time,  diffisr,  in  any  one  place 
more  than  a  few  degrees,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  water  lately  cold, 
will,  on  leaving  the  part  of  the 
tube  g,  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  boiling  water  desoending  di- 
rectly from  e,  be  nearly  boilina, 
while  the  witer  lately  hot  wiU, 
on  leaving  the  tube  at  6,  which 
is  in  contact  with  cold  water 
just  arrived  from  k,  be  itself 
nearly  cold ;  and  thua  equal 
quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  will  have  exchanged  temperatnres.  The  sax 
of  the  hot  water  is  to  be  regulated  by  a  cock  b,  and  that  of  the  Oold  water  by 
a  cock  h.  The  water  in  the  part  of  the  tube  cgd  rises,  because  it  is  hotter  and 
therefore  specifically  lighter  than  that  in  the  part  h  c. — The  author  believes 
that  an  apparatus  made  on  this  principle,  with  an  arrangement  of  many  thin 
flat  tubes  instead  of  a  single  large  tubp,  for  the  descending  fluid,  and  a  spadous 
box  c  ^  to  contain  these  and  the  rising  fluid,  would  be  an  excellent  refrigenh 
tor  in  a  distilling  apparatus,  and  for  cooling  the  wort  of  brewers ;  or  would 
serve  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  warm  baths,  by  transferring 
the  heat  from  the  water  lately  used  to  pure  water.  In  distilling,  the  wcuh  or 
low  wines,  about  to  enter  the  still,  might  be  used  as  the  cold  condensing  fluid, 
to  surround  the  warm  or  vapour  tubeS;  and  thus,  without  expense,  woold  \m 
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heated  in  its  progress  to  the  still.  Half  the  original  expense  of  a  great  por- 
ter brewery  is  in  the  constrnction  of  the  numerous  water-tight  floors  on 
which  the  hoi  wort  is  thinly  spread  to  cool.  The  practice  of  warm  bathing, 
■0  condaciye  to  health,  is  less  common  in  this  country,  because  the  present 
expense  is  so  great 

It  is  a  general  truth  in  nature,  that  substances  contract  in  size  as  they  cool. 
There  is,  howeyer,  in  water,  a  curious  exception  to  this  rule,  which,  ope- 
nting  through  the  principle  of  specific  gravities,  effects  most  important 
purposes  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Water  contracts  only  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  40  deg.,  below  which,  towards  32  dug.  or  the  freezing  point,  it 
goes  on  dilating  again,  and  as  ice  is  much  lighter  than  as  a  fluid.  Ice,  there- 
fore, floats  on  the  surface  of  water,' and  being  a  very  slow  conductor  of  heat, 
defends  the  water  underneath  from  the  oold  air,  and  preserves  it  liquid,  and 
a  fit  dwelling  for  the  finny  tribe,  until  the  return  of  the  mild  season.  And 
not  only  is  the  extreme  of  cold  below  thus  prevented,  but  because  very  cold 
water  remains  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  wintry  lake,  as  cream  floats  on  milk, 
it  preserves  underneath  that  warmth  which  is  agreeable  to  the  fishes,  just  as 
very  hot  water  in  summer  remains  uppermost,  preserving  underneath  an 
agreeable  coolness.  By  the  dilation  of  very  cold  water,  then,  and  the  for- 
matioin  of  ice,  nature  has  prepared  a  winter  garb  for  the  inhabited  lakes  and 
rirers,  as  oomplete  and  effectual  as  for  terrestrial  animals,  by  the  periodical 
thiekening  of  their  wool  or  for.  Had  ice  become  heavier  than  water,  so  that 
It  must  have  fidlen  to  the  bottom,  and  have  left  the  surface  without  protection, 
a  deep  lake,  in  Evropean  winters,  would  have  been  frozen  into  a  solid  life- 
hm  man,  which  summer  suns  would  no  more  have  melted  than  they  now  do 
the  glaeiefs  of  Switzerland.  But  for  this  important  exception,  therefore,  to  a 
general  kw  of  nature,  many  of  the  now  most  fertile  and  lovely  portions  of 
the  earth'a  eorfiue  would  have  remained  for  ever  barren  and  uninhabited 
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PART  III. 


THE   PHENOMENA   OF   FLUIDS. 


SECTION  IL— PNEUMATICS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 

In  aeriform  fluids  J  that  u,  in  such  as  have  their  particles  Jiddfar  apart  Ijf 
mutual  repulsion,  which  yields,  however,  to  any  force  applied^  so  that  the 
m^2ss  suffers  great  change  of  volume  under  different  d^rees  ofcompreS' 
sion, — the  phenomena  are  modifl^d  hy  the  QREAT  LIGHTNESS  and  ELAS- 
TICITY of  tJie  fluids,  hut  are  still  in  strict  accordance  with  the  genertd pro- 
perties of  fluids  already  explained,  viz.,  PRESSURE  EQUAL  IN  ALL  DIEBO- 
TIONS — PRESSURE  AS  THE  DEPTH — ^LEVEL  SURFACE,  and  FLUID  SUPPORT. 

The  pressure  of  air,  in  all  directions,  and  as  the  depth,  may  he  studied  in 
the  effects  of  our  atmosphere — on  solids— on  liquids : — or  when  it  concurs 
with  heat,  in  producing  the  pthe^wmena  of  boiling,  evaporation,  olondB, 
rain,  dew,  &c.;  or  when,  hy  varying  in  degree,  it  allows  certain  sub- 
stances to  ejcint  sometimes  in  tJie  liquid  and  sometimes  in  the  aeriform 
states.  The  fluid  suj)port  in  air  is  exemplified  hy  balloons^  the  ascent  of 
flame,  and  smokc;  winds,  &c. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  degree  of  man's  knowledge  of 
nature,  since  philosophers  thought  that  air  was  one  of  four  primary  elements, 
viz.,  air,  fire,  water  and  earth,  of  which  all  things  were  composed,  Mid  eacb 
of  which  was  for  ever  distinct  from  the  others.  We  now  know  that  air  or 
gas  is  merely  an  accidental  state,  in  which  any  body  may  exist,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  heat  pervading  it :  the  body  being  solid  when  the  absence  of 
heat  allows  its  atoms  to  obey  freely  their  mutual  attraction,  and  to  cohere- 
as  in  ice,  for  instance ;  being  liquid,  when  so  much  heat  is  present  as  nearly 
to  balance  the  attraction,  and  to  let  them  slide  freely  among  each  other— is 
they  do  in  water ;  and  being  aeriform  wheil  still  more  heat  is  added,  causing 
the  atoms  mutually  to  repel  and  dart  asunder  to  a  great  distance — as  thej  do 
in  steam.  3^ut  in  any  one  of  these  three  states,  the  various  substances  are 
as  much  themselves  as  in  the  others,  and  at  the  command  of  the  chemist 
will  assume  any  of  the  forms  which  he  desires.  As  most  substances  in 
nature  have  a  different  relation  to  heat,  there  are  some  which,  at  the  medium 
temperature  of  our  earth  are  solid,  some  which  are  liquid,  and  some  aeriform. 
The  solids,  in  geueral,  are  the  heaviest  under  a  given  volume,  and  therefore 
sink  down  and  form  the  great  mass  or  centre  of  the  earth ;  the  liquids  follow 
next  in  order^  aud  float  upon  this  solid  centre,  filling  up  its  inequalities  with 
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a  leyel  surface^  so  as  to  constitute  the  ocean ;  while  the  airs  are  the  lightest 
of  all|  and  as  a  second  ocean,  rest  above  the  sea  and  above  the  highest  moan- 
tains,  to  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  miles.  Among  the  substances  whose 
relation  to  heat  causes  them,  when  not  restrained  in  certain  combinations,  to 
assume  the  form  of  air  at  very  low  temperatures,  there  are  two  in  particular, 
viz.,  oxi/gen  and  nitrigen,  which  are  very  abundant  in  nature  in  such  uncom- 
bined  state,  and  of  these,  therefore,  the  atmosphere  chiefly  consists ;  but 
smaller  portions  of  almost  every  other  substance  are  found  in  it.  Wuter, 
among  the  supplementary  matters,  is  much  more  abundant  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  in  various  states  of  cloud,  mist,  rain,  dew  and  snow,  it  answers 
a  thousand  useful  purposes,  and  serves  beautifully  to  vary  the  scenes  of  na- 
ture. The  atmosphere  is  about  fifty  miles  high  or  deep,  and  therefore,  in 
relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  is  as  a  covering  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  to  a  common  library  globe  of  a  foot  m  diameter. 

The  atmospheric  ocean  is  the  great  laboratory  in  which  most  of  the  actions 
of  life  go  on,  and  on  the  composition  of  which  they  de[>end.  A  human 
being  requires  for  breathing  a  gallon  of  fresh  air  every  minute,  dying  equally 
if  deprived  of  air,  or  if  confined  to  the  same.  All  other  animals  also  require 
fresh  air,  but  in  various  proportions.  And  in  the  vegetable  creation,  the 
beautiful  green  leaf  and  delicate  fiower  are  merely  broad  and  tender  expan- 
rioDS  of  surface  for  the  contact  of  the  vivifying  air.  Animals  give  out  to  the 
atmosphere  a  substance  which  vegetables  absorb,  and  vegetables,  by  the 
absorption,  fit  the  air  again  for  the  use  of  animals;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
in  the  various  changes  of  nature,  there  is  a  perfect  balancing  of  actions,  which 
preservea  the  atmospheric  mass  in  a  uniform  state,  constantly  fit  for  its 
admirable  purposes. 

While  the  ancients  had  that  notion  of  air,  whi:h  made  them  apply  to  it 
vagnel ji  and  almost  indifferently,  the  names  of  air,  eth^ry  spirit^  breath,  life^ 
Ac.,  they  never  dreamed  of  making  experiments  upon  it,  with  a  view  to  prove 
Its  relation  to  commmon  matter: — and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions 
of  the  modem  history  of  man's  progress  in  knowledge,  is  that  which  exhibits 
the  light  gradually  breaking  in  upon  this  most  interesting  subject.  Galileo 
was  led  to  conclude  that  air  made  a  definite  pressure  upon  things  at  the  sur- 
&oe  of  the  earth;  Torricelli  and  Pascal  proved  that  this  was  occasioned  by 
its  weighty  and  hence,  moreover,  they  deduced  the  height  of  the  aorial  ocean  ; 
Priestleji  Black,  Lavoisier,  and  others,  discovered  that  air  might  be  united 
with  a  metal,  so  as  to  increase  its  weight,  and  to  produce  a  compound  of 
totally  new  qualities,  for  they  showed  that  many  of  the  ores  of  our  mines 
are  merely  metals  concealed,  by  being  thus  united  with  a  substance  which, 
when  set  free,  ascends  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere.  They  ut 
last  analysed  the  atmosphere  itself,  and  exhibited  its  two  great  ingredients 
as  distinct  substances.  And  within  a  few  years  the  nature  of  air  or  gas  has 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated,  that  we  can  now  take  a  little  of  many  a 
light,  invisible,  impalpable  fluid  such  as  we  breathe,  and  squeezing  the  heat 
<mi  of  it  by  strong  pressure,  can  make  its  particles  collapse  from  their  a(3ri- 
ibrm  distances  to  assume  the  state  of  a  tranquil  fluid ;  which  may  then  be 
letained  as  snch  for  ever,  or  may  be  decomposed  and  made  solid  in  combina- 
tion with  other  bodies,  or  may  be  again  set  at  liberty. 

The  snspioion  once  excited,  that  air  was  as  much  a  material  fluid  as  water, 
only  much  less  dense,  by  reason  of  a  greater  separation  and  repulsion  of  the 
particles,  it  was  easy  to  follow  out  the  parallel,  and  to  confirm  the  supposition 
by  reference  to  the  commonest  facts.  Thus,  a  leathern  sack  or  pouch,  opened 
ttid  dipped  into  water  so  far  as  to  become  full,  if  its  mouth  be  then  carefully 
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closed,  retains  the  water,  and  its  sides  cannot  afterwards  be  preased  together: 
a  similar  sack  or  bladder,  opened  out,  and  then  closed  in  air,  is  found  to 
remain,  in  a  corresponding  way,  bulky  and  resisting,  and  forms  what  ia  called 
an  air-pillow.  The  motion  of  a  flat  board  is  resisted  in  water :  the  motioii 
of  a  &n  is  resisted  in  the  air.  Masses  of  wood,  sand,  and  pebbles,  are  roiled 
along  or  floated  by  currents  of  water :  chafi^,  feathers,  and  even  rooted  trees 
are  swept  away  by  currents  of  air.  There  are  mills  driven  by  water ;  and 
there  are  mills  driven  by  the  wind.  Oil  set  free  under  the  surface  of  water, 
or  placed  there  in  a  bladder,  rises  to  the  surface :  hot  air  or  hydrogen  gas 
placed  in  a  balloon,  rises  in  the  air.  A  fish  moves  itself  by  its  fins  in  water: 
a  bird  moves  itself  by  its  wings  in  the  air ;  and  as  on  taking  the  water  from 
a  vessel  in  which  a  fish  swims,  the  creature  falls  to  the  bottom,  gasps  a  few 
moments,  and  dies,  so,  on  exhausting  the  air  from  a  vessel  in  which  birds 
or  butterflies  are  enclosed,  their  useless  wings  may  flap;  but  they  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  if  the  cruel  experiment  be  continued,  they  soon  become  motion- 
less and  for  ever. 

We  proceed  now  to  prove  that  air  or  gas,  as  a  fluid,  difiers  from  the  other 
fluids,  which  we  call  liquids,  only  in  the  two  circumstances  of  great  light- 
ness or  rarity,  and  of  being  very  extensively  elastic,  that  is  to  say,  the  par- 
ticles being  so  related,  that  pressure  brings  them  much  more  nearly  into 
contact^  and  on  ocasing,  allows  them  to  regain  their  former  distance. 

Lightness  of  Air, 

The  liffhtness  or  rarity  of  atmospheric  air,  as  it  is  found  on  the  general 
surface  oi  the  earth,  is  such,  that  if,  by  the  action  of  a  pump,  a  bag  of  it 
holding  a  cubic  foot  be  emptied  into  the  copper  ball  of  an  air-gun,  the  ball 
weighs  about  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  more  than  before.  The  same  volume 
of  water  weighs  nearly  a  thousand  ounces;  so  that  common  air  is  about  eight 
hundred  times  lighter  than  water.  Other  gases,  or  substances  in  the  a^* 
form  state,  have  their  various  specific  gravities,  just  as  the  same  substances 
have  when  liquid  or  solid.  Thus  water  in  the  form  of  air,  that  is  to  say, 
when  existing  as  steam,  and  of  the  common  density,  is  little  more  than  half 
as  heavy  as  the  same  bulk  of  common  air:  hydrogen  is  only  one-fourteenth 
part  as  heavy :  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  the  air  that  rises  out  of  soda- 
water,  brisk  ale,  champagne  wine,  ^.,  is  so  much  heavier,  that  even  in  the 
atmosphere  it  may  be  poured  out  of  one  open  vessel  into  another,  as  a  liquid 
might,  or,  more  exactly^  as  water  might  be  poured  out  under  oil. 

Elasticity  of  Air, 

A  small  bladder  full  of  air  may  be  pressed  or  squeesed  between  the  bands 

so  as  to  be  much  reduced  in  size,  but  on  being  relieved  from  tkt 

Fig.  85.      pressure,  it  will  immediately  resume  its  former  bulk. 

£j^  If  a  metalio  tube  or  barrel  of  perfectly  uniform  bore  a  &,  be 

fitted  with  a  moveable  plug  or  pisto]^  c,  which  is  cove'red  with 

leather  and  oiled,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  without  allowing 

fc;;j]2>^^     the  air  to  pass  by  its  sides,  the  air  between  the  piston  and  the 

close  bottom  h  may  be  compressed  to  a  hundredth  or  less  of  its 

usual  bulk ;  but  when  allowed,  will  push  the  piston  back  again 

with  the  same  force  ks  it  opposed  to  the  condensation,  and  will 

recover  the  volume  which  it  had  before  tlie  experiment. 

Again,  if  the  plug  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment 
were  only  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  enclosing  air  of  the  usual 
density,  on  drawing  it  up  to  the  top,  the  inch  of  air  beneath  it 
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fud  to  u  to  oocnpj  the  vhtAe  tabe,  bBving  become,  of  conne, 
•ftU;  lets  dense. 

I  qneetioa  vb;  the  air,  wbioh  kdmits  of  such  varionB  deoritj,  is 
hare  that  certain  degree  of  it  met  with  at  tbo  enr^e  of  the  earth, 
X,  that  as  the  water,  in  anj  pkoe  near  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  is 
rith  foroe  exactly  proporticmed  to  the  quantitjr  of  water  sboTe  it,  so 
I  the  surface  of  the  earth  bean  the  pressore  of  the  Buperinoumbent 
ir,  and  on  accouot  of  ita  extensiTe  elasticity,  safiera,  like  the  lower- 
fi  of  cotton  or  wool  in  a  great  heap,  that  degree  of  oompression 

•  superincQmbent  man  is  calculated  to  prodaoe.  We  shall  see  be- 
tbe  density  of  the  air  near  the  earth  is  ehaDging  with  every  oir- 

W  which  aScotfl  the  weight  of  the  atmoephere  above,  as  winds, 
lin,  &e.,  and  that  it  bears  relation  to  the  altitude  of  the  place  of 
M  above  the  level  of  the  setL 

vitfa  its  piston,  described  in  the  last  page,  becomes,  according  to 
ntion  of  its  valves,  either  a  syringe  for  injecting  and  condenung  sir, 
nmp  for  exhaustiog  or  removing  it  from  any  vessel ;  both  opera- 
lepending  on  the  clutidty  of  air. 

nl  and  piston  is  a  cotulennng  ^friruje,  when  in  a  passage  of  com- 
n  between  the  bottom  of  the  syringe  and  a  receiving  vessel,  there 
ar  valve  allowiog  air  to  pose  towards  the  receiver  but  not  to  retnm. 
IB,  therefore,  at  each  stroke,  forces  what  the  barrel  oonUins  of  air 
moeiver.  When  the  piston  is  lifted  agaiu  after  the  stroke,  ur  re< 
e  bonel  from  the  atmosphere,  either  through  a  valve  in  the  piston, 
^  a  small  bole  near  the  top  of  the  barrel.  That  useful  contnvanoe, 
Ibr  whatever  purpose  used,  and  in  whatever  way  formed,  is  in  prin- 
rtly  a  moveable  flap,  placed  on  an  opening,  against  which  it  is  held 
^nt,  or  by  some  other  gentle  and  yielding  force.  Such  a  flap,  it  is 
will  allow  fluid  to  pass  only  in  one  direction,  viz.,  outwards  from 
ling,  for  any  fluid  tending  inwards  must  shut  the  flap,  and  presa  it 
r,  the  greater  the  tendency. 

ivert  a  forcing  syringe  or  pump  into  an  exhausting  syringe  or  pomp, 
J  called  an  air-pump,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  the  position  of 

•  J  then,  on  the  descent  of  the  piston,  all  the  air  between  it  and  the 
n,  instead  of  entering  the  vessel  or  receiver,  as  in  the  last  oose,  escapes 
m  in  the  piston  itself  towards 

^ere,  and  on  the  risiog  of 
B,  aperfcct  vacuum  would  be 
r  it,  bnt  that  the  valve  below, 
iwd  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
eeirer,  allows  a  part  of  that 
low  it.  Thus,  at  each  stroke, 
ij  of  the  air,  proportioned  to 
M  the  pump,  is  removed  from 
iTer.  In  a  good  air-pump, 
two  similar  pumping  barrels, 
t  6,  to  quicken  the  operation 
ating;  and  both  ar«  worked 
one  time  by  the  reciprocatiDg 

•  handle  /,  with  its  pinion  a, 
.  die  teeth  of  (be  piston  rodsd 
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and-c.  This  double  oonstrnotion  has  the  farther  advantage,  that  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  if  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  upper  surface  of 
either  piston,  and  which  for  a  single  piston  would  have  to  be  overeome  bj 
the  worker  in  lifting  it,  as  here  balanced  always  by  the  corresponding 
pressure  on  the  other  piston.  Both  pumps  communicate  with  the  tube  y  A, 
which  at  h  rises  tightly  through  the  round  plate  of  the  machine  to  t.  This 
flat  plate  is  so  smooth,  that  a  glass  bell  or  receiver  k,  with  a  smooth 
ground  lip,  when  placed  upon  it,  forms  an  air-tight  joining.  On  working 
the  pump,  such  a  bell  is  exhausted  of  its  air,  and  fitted  for  showing  the 
many  interesting  phenomena  which  the  air-pump  can  display, — and  which 
will  pass  under  review  as  we  proceed.  The  supporting  frame-work  of  the 
pump  is  not  shown  here. 

The  law  of  the  elasticity  of  air  is,  that  its  spring,  or  resistance  to  compres- 
sion, increases  exactly  with  its  density  or  the  quantity  of  it  collected  in  a 
given  space.  Hence,  by  finding  in  any  case  either  the  density  of  the  air, 
or  the  spring,  or  the  compressing  force,  we  know  all  the  three. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  described  a  few  pages  farther  od, 
that  in  the  atmospheric  ocean  surrounding  the  earth,  there  are  nearly  fifteen 
pounds  of  air  above  every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  that 
the  air  nearest  the  earth,  and  bearing  this  superincumbent  weight  or  pressure, 
has  the  density  of  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  weight  to  a  cubic  foot  of  volume. 
We  further  find^that  such  air  is  reduced  to  half  its  bulk,  or  becomes  of  what 
is  called  double  atmospheric  density,  by  an  additional  pressure  of  fifteen 
pounds  on  the  inch,  and  of  triple  density  by  triple  pressure,  and  so  forth ; 
and  on  the  other  band,  that  it  dilates  to  double  bulk,  if  the  pressure  be 
diminished  to  half,  and  to  any  greater  bulk,  even  beyond  a  thousand-fold,  if 
the  pressure  be  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree;  and  any  air  bearing 
a  given  force  or  pressure^  is  always  acting  as  a  spring  of  that  force  on  what- 
ever it  touches. 

It  is  very  important  to  be  familiar  with  this  truth  or  law,  for  it  holds  veiy 
nearly  with  respect  to  all  aeriform  fluids  as  well  as  common  air,  and  throws 
light,  therefore,  on  the  action  of  steam-engines,  air-guns,  pneumatic  machines 
generally.  It  also  explains  the  condition  of  our  atmosphere  as  to  density  at 
various  elevations;  telling  us,  for  instance,  that  when  a  balloon  has  risen 
through  half  of  the  atmospherical  mass,  the  air  around  it  will  be  of  only 
half  the  density  which  exists  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  know  not  exactly  to  what  extent  the  rarefaction  of  air  may  go  on  the 
removal  of  pressure ;  in  other  words,  at  what  distance  the  gravity  of  the 
particles  becomes  just  a  balance  to  their  mutual  jepulsion ;  and  therefore  we 
know  not  exactly  what  the  degree  of  rarity  is  at  the  top  of  our  atmosphere ; 
but  we  know  that  it  must  be  exceedingly  great,  from  the  foot  that  the  air 
left  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  has  still  spring  or  elasticity  eniough  to  lift- 
the  valve  of  the  pump,  when  less  remains  than  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
original  quantity.  In  the  most  perfect  air-pumps,  that  the  exhaustion  may 
be  as  complete  as  possible,  the  machine  itself  is  made  to  raise  the  valve. 

The  expansion  of  air  is  well  illustrated  by  a  bladder,  having  a  very  little 
air  in  it,  pkced  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  On  exhausting  the 
receiver,  the  bladder  gradually  swells,  with  force  sufficient  to  lift  a  moderate 
weight  laid  upon  it,  and  at  last  appears  quite  full,  and  may  even  be  bmni. 
A  shriveled  apple  treated  in  the  same  way  becomes  plump.  The  explana- 
tion of  such  phenomena  iS;  that  at  first  the  air  in  the  bladder  or  apple  is  in  a 
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Fig.  87. 


tf  eondensatioD,  like  all  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  under  the  preasure 

superincumbent  atmosphere;  but  that  its  volume  increases  as  Uiat 
re  is  diminished  by  the  air-pump : — it  is  rarefied  in  the  same  propor- 
I  the  air  which  remains  in  the  receiver  surrounding  it. 
I  curious  instrument  called  the  air-gun  has  a  strong  globular  vessel  of 
r  attached  under  the  lock,  into  which  air  is  usually  forced  to  be  thirty 
ty  times  as  dense  as  the  air  in  the  atmosphere  around :  hence  the 
re  or  elasticity  tending  outwards  is  thirty  or  forty  times  fifteen  pounds 
B  inch,  and  when  the  valve  is  opened  for  an  instant  by  the  action  of 
Af  a  portion  of  the  air  issues  and  propels  the  charge  with  this  force. 
Ofect  of  air  thus  condensed  nearly  equals  that  of  gunpowder,  and  one 
I  of  the  ball  suffices  for  many  shots,  the  force,  however,  becoming  less 
Bry  successive  discharge. 

ft  bottle  or  vessel  a  hj  partly  filled  with  water,  have  a 
:  d  passed  tightly  through  the  cork  to  near  the  bottom 

water ;  and  if  more  air  be  then  forced  through  this 

n  any  way,  so  as  to  accumulate  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

above  the  water  surface  ah;  on  turning  the  cock  c, 

opens  the  tube,  the  elasticity  of  the  condensed  air 
tern  the  water  out  as  a  beautiful  jet,  to  a  height  pro- 
ned  to  the  condensation,  and  gradually  diminishing  as 
ndensation  diminishes.  Or  if  such  a  vessel,  with  air 
imon  density,  be  placed  under  a  tall  air-pump  receiver, 
rking  the  pump  so  as  to  diminish  the  density  of  the 
the  receiver,  the  jet  of  water  will  equally  arise. — 'A 
lamp,  by  the  force  of  condensed  air,  may  be  supplied 
nl  from  a  reservoir  far  below  the  wick :  and  lately  an 
ft  syringe  and  a  shower-bath  have  been  constructed  on 
me  principle. 

B  elasticity  of  air  is  rendered  very  serviceable  in  con- 
m  with  great  water-pumps,  such  as  those  used  for  the 
f  of  cities.  A  pump  throws  its  water  by  a  distinct 
aft  each  stroke,  while  the  current  through  the  pipe 
da  the  city  should  be  uniform.  Now  uniformity  is 
led  by  causing  the  gushes  from  the  pump  a  to  enter  by 
iMage  h  at  one  side  of  a  large  vessel  c,  of  which  the 
*  part  is  full  of  condensed  air,  and  from  the  other  side  of  which  at  d,  the 

issues  on  its  way.  The  air  in  this  vessel 
d  the  air-vfissel)  is  condensed,  as  a  spring,  by 
Blaring  water,  and  its  resisting  elasticity,  both 
diately,  and  afterwards  durins  the  interval  of 
xokes,  forces  the  water  along  tne  pipe  <L  Each 
ing  gush  has  only  tho  cfiect  of  compressing 
ir  a  little  more  for  the  time,  while  the  flow  in 
jreat  pipe  continues  nearly  uniform.  The 
»  itself  is  made  to  take  in  a  little  air  at  each 
e,  so  that  not  only  is  the  vessel  always  sup* 
t  but  some  air  is  constantly  passing  on  with 
rater,  and  effecting  tho  highly  useful  purpose 
ring  an  elasticity  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
and  its  ramifications. 

16  same  object  is  attained  by  the  same  means  in  the  fire-engine  used  to 
c  eonflagration.    In  it  there  are  generally  several  water-pump^  working 
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together,  which  throw  their  interrupted  supply  into  an  air-vessel  whence  it 
passes  in  a  nearly  uniform  jet  to  the  point  desired. 

The  compressibility  and  corresponding  spring  of  air  are  remarkably  exhi- 
bited in  that  singular  contrivance  of  modern  times,  the  diving-beUj  in  which 
men  now  descend  with  safety  to  considerable  depths  in  the  ocean,  there  to 
reside  and  labour,  attaining  many  objects  of  high  importance  to  them  : — they 
recover  sunken  treasures, — they  are  enabled  to  pursue  works  of  submarine 
architecture,  as  in  constructing  light-houses  and  noble  harbours,  where  for- 
merly no  foundations  could  have  been  laid,  &o.  The  diving-bell,  in  point  of 
utility,  has  proved  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its  sister  invention,  the  balloon, 
which,  although  so  wondrously  bearing  man  aloft  to  the  regions  of  thecloads, 
has  brought  him  as  yet  little  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  many  fiital  ac- 
cidents which  its  use  has  occasioned. 

The  diving-bell  is  a  large  heavy  open-mouthed  vessel,  with  accommoda- 
tion in  it  for  one  or  more  persons.  It  is  let  down  into  the  water  with  its 
mouth  undermost,  from  a  crane  to  which  it  is  suspended,  and  which  rests  on 
a  suitable  carriage  either  on  the  shore,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  or  barge 
fitted  for  its  service.  On  first  entering  the  water  it  appears  full  of  air ;  bat 
air  being  compressible,  according  to  the  law  now  explained,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  water  around  the  descending  bell  increasing  with  the  depth,  the  vo- 
lume of  the  air  gradually  diminishes,  and  at  thirty-four  feet  is  reduced  to  half. 
The  bell,  then,  unless  more  air  be  supplied,  will  of  course  be  half  fall  of 
water,  and  a  person  breathing  in  it,  at  each  inspiration  will  receive  twice  as 
much  air  into  the  lungs  as  when  breathing  at  the  surface.  A  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  is  sent  down  to  the  bell  by  a  forcing-pump  above;  and  the  hcAted 
and  contaminated  air,  which  has  served  for  respiration,  and  which  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  bell,  is  allowed  to  escape  by  a  cock  placed  there  for  the  par- 
pose.  The  men  who  work  at  a  distance  from  the  bell  have  tubes  of  oom- 
munication  with  it,  by  which  they  inhale  the  air  required ;  and  they  allow 
the  used  air  to  rise  through  the  water  above  them.  A  man  cannot  breathe 
comfortiibly  by  such  a  tube  if  he  be  either  much  above  or  much  below  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  bell :  for  if  above,  the  air  in  the  bell  is  more  com- 
pressed than  his  chest,  and  is  forced  towards  him  so  as  to  require  an  effort 
to  control  its  admission ;  and  if  below,  his  chest  is  bearing  greater  pressure 
than  the  air  in  the  bell,  and  he  must  therefore  act  strongly  with  the.  muiscles 
of  the  ribs  to  draw  the  air  down  to  him.  A  phenomenon  similar  to  this 
takes  place  whenj^two  bladders  of  air  are  connected  by  a  long  tube,  and  im- 
mersed in  water  to  unequal  depths,  the  air  being  always  strongly  forced 
from  the  lower  into  the  upper  one,  because  the  lower  one  is  more  pressed. 
The  difficulty  of  pumping  air  down  to  the  diving-bell  increases,  of  ooursei 
with  the  depth  to  which  it  has  descended :  for  if  the  bell  be  so  low  Uiat  the 
water  is  pressing  on  the  air  in  it  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch, 
(which  would  happen  at  thirty-four  feet,)  it  is  evident  that  a  syringe  or  pamp 
cannot  inject  more  air  unless  it  act  with  a  force  greater  than  this.  Divers 
might  often,  if  not  always,  more  conveniently  receive  their  supply  of  air 
through  tubes  from  an  air-vessel  kept  charged  to  the  necessary  density  in  a 
boat  over  them,  or  on  the  shore,  than  from  a  bell  below.  If  they  would, 
moreover,  dress  in  India-rubber  cloth,  and  use  a  hood  of  metal  with  windows 
for  the  head,  they  might  work  under  water  without  wetting  any  part  but 
their  hands. 

It  is  remarkable,  when  the  use  of  the  diving-bell  has  become  so  familiar, 
that  a  kindred  and  still  more  simple  contrivance  of  the  same  class  has  not 
been  introduced  for  certain  purposes,  particularly  of  sudden  emergency^  each 
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>  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  hodies  of  drowning  persons.     A  ten-gallon 
,  or  vessel  of  any  kind,  filled  with  air,  and  made  heavy  enough  just  to 

in  water,  with  a  hreathing  tuhe  from  it  like  that  of  a  diviDg-hcll,  would 
.  provision  of  air  for  a  man  below  water  for  ten  minutes ;  and  a  man  with 
ider  his  arm,  might  instantly  descend  from  a  boat  or  walk  from  the  shore, 
water  of  any  depth,  to  recover  the  body  of  a  fellow-creature  lately  sunk, 
in  time  probably  to  save  the  life,  which  a  few  minutes  wasted  in  waiting 
1  unsuccessful  dragging  would  suffer  to  be  lost.  The  author  would  pro- 
!  this  as  an  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  the  Humane  Society  for  the 
veiy  of  persons  apparently  drowned. — It  shows  the  remoteness  from 
men  trains  of  thinking  of  the  truths  connected  with  the  constitution  of 
atmosphere  and  sea,  when  a  means  so  simple  and  easily  procured  should 
ir  have  been  thought  of  or  tried  in  any  way  by  pearl-fishers,  or  by  per- 

who  gain  their  bread  by  diving  to  recover  things  dropped  overboard  in 
tonrs  or  anchoring  stations ;  all  of  whom  have  hitherto  been  limited  to 
single  gulp  of  air  taken  on  descending.  In  the  case  of  a  man  workin 
sr  water,  cask  after  cask  of  air  might  be  sent  down,  to  enable  him  t« 
lin  as  long  as  necesi»nry. 

here  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  philosophical  toy,  of  which  the  action 
nda  chiefly  on  the  elasticity  of  air;  and  as  it  moreover 
tratcs  most  of  the  laws  of  fluidity,  it  is  deemed  worthy  of 
ription  here.  It  is  a  small  balloon  or  thin  globe  of  glass 
iTing  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  and  its  little  car  or  biisket 
png  to  it.  If  pat  to  float  in  water  while  the  globe  cou- 
I  air  only,  it  is  so  light  that  half  the  globe  remains  above 
mrface ;  but  water  may  be  introduced  to  adjust  the  specific 
ity  of  the  whole,  until  it  becomes  only  a  little  less  than 
of  water.  If  the  balloon  be  then  placed  in  a  tall  jar  of 
ir  a  hf  the  mouth  of  which  is  closely  covered  by  bladder- 

or  India-rubber  tied  upon  it,  on  pressing  such  covering 
.  the  handy  the  balloon  will  immediately  descend  in  the 
rr,  to  rise  again  when  the  pressure  ceases,  and  will  float 
{if  rising,  or  falling,  or  standing  still,  according  to  the 
rare  made.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  pressure  on  the 
if  the  jar  first  condenses  the  air  between  the  cover  and  the 
ir  Burface;  this  condensations  then  presses  upon  the  water  below,  and  by 
tenoing  it  through  its  whole  extent,  compresses  also  the  air  in  the  balloon 
e^  forcing  as  much  more  water  into  this  as  to  render  the  balloon  heavier 
i  water,  and  therefore  heavy  enough  to  sink.  As  soon  as  the  pressure 
Bff|  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  balloon  repels  the  lately  entered  water, 
the  machine,  becoming  as  before,  lighter  than  water,  ascends  to  the  top. 
le  balloon  be  adjusted  to  have  a  specific  gravity  too  nearly  that  of  water, 
111  not  rise  of  itself  after  once  reaching  the  bottom,  because  the  pressure 
le  water  then  above  it  will  perpetuate  the  condensation  of  the  air  which 
ed  it  to  descend.  It  may  even  then,  however,  be  made  to  rise  again  by 
Qing  the  water-jar  to  one  side,  so  that  the  perpendicular  height  of  water 

it  shall  be  diminished. 

his  toy  proves  many  things — the  materiality  of  air,  by  the  pressure  of 
hand  on  the  top  being  communicated  to  the  water  below  through  the  air 
le  upper  part  of  the  jar — the  compressibility  of  air,  by  what  happens  in 
globe  just  before  it  doscends^ — the  elastic  force  of  air  shown  in  expansion, 
D,  on  the  pressure  ceasing,  the  water  is  again  expelled  from  the  globe — 
Ughtneu  of  air,  in  the  buoyancy  of  the  globe: — ^it  shows  also  that  in  a 
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fluid  the  pressure  i8  in  all  directiowt,  because  the  effects  happen  in  whatever 
position  the  jar  be  held — it  shows  that  pressure  u  as  the  dt-pthj  because  less 
pressure  of  the  hand  is  required  the  farther  that  the  globe  has  descended  in 
the  water — and  it  exemplifies  many  circumstances  oi  fluid  tupporU  A  jonng 
person^  therefore^  familiar  with  this  toy,  has  learned  the  leading  truths  of 
hydrostatics  and  pneumatics;  and  has  had  much  amusement  as  well  as 
instruction. 

On  the  same  principle  as  the  balloon  now  described, 
three  or  four  little  figures  of  men  may  be  formed  of 
gltiss,  hollow  within,  and  having  each  a  minute  open- 
ing at  the  heel,  by  which  water  may  pass  in  or  out. 
If  those  be  placed  in  a  jar  as  the  balloon  was,  and  be 
adjusted  by  the  quantity  of  water  admitted  into  them, 
so  that  in  specific  gravity,  they  shall  differ  a  little  from 
each  other,  and  if  then,  a  gradually  increased  pressure 
be  made  on  the  cover  of  the  jar,  the  heaviest  figure  will 
descend  first,  and  the  others  will  follow  in  succession ; 
and  they  will  stop  or  return  to  the  surface  in  revene 
order  when  the  pressure  ceases.  A  person  while  exhi- 
biting these  figures  to  spectators  who  do  not  understand 
them,  may  appear  only  carelessly  to  rest  his  hand  on 
the  cover  of  the  jar  while  he  is  making  the  requured 
pressure,  and  he  will  seem  to  have  the  power  of  order- 
ing their  movements  by  his  will.  If  ihe  jar  containing 
the  figures  bo  inverted,  and  the  cover  be  placed  over  i 
hole  in  the  table,  through  which,  unobserved,  the  ex- 
hibitor can  act  by  a  rod  rising  through  the  hole  and 
obeying  his  foot,  he  may  produce  the  mos^  amusing 
and  surprising  evolutions  among  the  little  men,  in 
perfect  obedience  to  his  word  of  command. 

The  beautiful  fountain, called  the  fountain  of  Hi«ro, 
by  which  water  is  made  to  spout  far  above  its  source, 
depends  for  its  action  upon  the  resisting  elasticity  of 
compressed  air.  The  vessel  d  is  first  filled  with  wi» 
ter,  while  h  and  a  contain  air  only.  On  then  pour* 
ing  water  into  o,  the  water  of  d  darts  upwards  through 
the  jet-pipe  «,  toan  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  tube  from  a  to  6.  The  reason  is,  that  the  wa- 
ter from  a  descends  by  the  tube  to  h,  and  compresses 
the  air  at  c;  which  compression  conveyed  along  the 
other  tube  from  c  to  6,  acts  on  the  water  in  the  vessel 
f/,  and  causes  it  to  jot.  As  the  pressure  is  produoed 
by  the  column  of  water  a  b,  the  jet  is  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  that  column. — This  kina  of  foantain 
may  have  its  parts  concealrd  under  a  variety  of  forms 
as  here  exemplified,  and  may  thus  become  a  beautiful 
ornament  among  flowers  in  a  summer  drawing-room. 
It  may  be  made  of  size  to  play  for  an  hour  or  morsi 
and  it  will  always  recommence  on  the  water  being 
shifted  from  the  low  to  the  high  reservoir. — The  use- 
ful table-lamp,  consisting  of  a  simple  column  or  pillar 
with  the  oil  risiug  to  the  flame  from  fm  below,  is  a 
liiero's  fountaiu,  only  the  oil,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  jet  out;  rises  in  a  tube  to  the  flame.     The 
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eontrivance  for  maintaining  the  two  columns  always  of  the  same  length, 
notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  oil  has  to  be  explained  some  pages 
lienoe. 

Having  now  explained  the  two  peculiarities  which  distinguish  ai^riform 
from  other  fluids,  viz,,  their  lif/htncss  and  extensive  ehsticitt/f  wo  proceed  to 
show  that  they  have  the  four  other  properties  already  described  under  hy- 
drostatics; as  belonging  to  fluids  generally :  and  first^ 

*^ Pressure  in  all  directions,"    (Read  the  Analysis  at  pages  140  and  172.) 

A  quantity  of  air  or  gas  shut  up  in  any  vessel  and  compressed,  is  equally 
affected  throughout,  and  its  tendency  to  escape  from  the  pressure  is  equal  in 
all  directions,  as  is  proved  by  the  force  necessary  to  keep  similar  valves  close 
wherever  placed.  Hence  the  hydrostatic  press  and  hydrostatic  bellows  dc- 
Bcribed  in  the  last  section,  which  depend  for  their  action  on  thb  laW;  may 
be  worked  by  air  or  gas  as  by  a  liquid. 

Owing  to  this  law,  air,  when  allowed,  will  always  rush  from  where  there 
18  more  pressure  to  where  there  is  less.  The  actions  of  the  common  fire- 
bellows,  and  of  the  animal  chest  in  breathing;  blowing;  sucking,  &c.,  are  so 
many  instances. 

The  suddenness  with  which  any  compression  made  on  part  of  a  confined 
aSriform  fluid  is  communicated  through  the  whole,  is  strikingly  seen  in  the 
simultaneous  increase  or  burst  of  all  the  gas-lights  over  an  extensive  building 
or  even  in  a  long*  street;  at  any  instant  when  the  force  supplying  the  gas  is 
auemented. 

Many  very  interesting  illustrations  of  the  fluid  pressure  of  air  being  in 
all  directions,  will  occur  under  the  next  head;  joined  with  proofs  of  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  being  as  the  depth. 

^*  Pressure  as  the  depth," 

• 

On  first  approaching  this  subject,  a  person  is  naturally  surprised  to  hear 
the  depth  or  height  of  the  atmosphere  spoken  of  as  something  perfectly  as- 
eertained;  although  nobody  oan  ever  have  approached  the  surface  to  measure 
it;  but  science  often  furnishes  means  of  reaching  precise  truth,  in  cases 
where  ignorance  would  not  even  dream  of  the  possibility  of  making  an  ap- 
proximatioD.  It  may  facilitate  the  apprehension  of  this  point  as  regards  air; 
to  describe  first  some  parallel  oases  in  which  water  is  concerned. 

The  bottom  of  a  lake  evidently  supports  all  the  water  in  the  lake,  and  ' 
eaoh  portion  bears  just  the  weight  of  the  water  directly  over  it :  a  means 
then  of  asoertaining  the  weight  or  pressure  of  water  on  any  portion  of  the 
bottom,  would  tell  how  much  water  stood  over  that  portion,  and  by  the 
known  relation  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  water  would  tell  also  the  depth 
mt  that  pwrt.  In  like  manner  the  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  the  globe 
lests  with  its  whole  weight  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  each  portion 
of  the  surfaoe  bears  its  share :  if  we  ascertain,  then,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  a  given  extent  of  the  surface,  we  find  how  much  air  is  stand- 
ing directly  over  it;  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  resting 
on  soch  surfaoe  as  its  base,  and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere. 
Having  then  the  weight  of  the  whole  column,  and  finding  the  weight  of  a 
given  bulk  of  it  at  the  bottom  (ascertained  as  described  at  page  158,)  and 
knowing  the  law  of  aerial  elasticity  (explained  at  page  158,)  we  determine 
the  depth  or  height  of  the  column  by  a  simple  calculation.     Now  accurate 
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cxperimenta  show  that  there  are  nearly  fifteen  pounds  of  air  over  every 
square  iuch  of  the  earth's  surface ;  producing  the  same  pressure  as  would 
.  be  made  by  a  depth  of  water  of  thirty-four  feet,  or  by  a  depth  of  quicksilver 
of  thirty  inches ;  and  from  this  fact  and  the  ascertained  lightness  and  elasti- 
city of  air,  we  know  that  its  depth  on  earth  must  be  nearly  fifty  milesy 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  about  as  much  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  earth 
as  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is  to  a  globe  of  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  section  has  chiefly  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  mass  of  matter 
resting  upon  the  earth's  surface^  and  as  a  fluid  embracing  and  compressing 
every  object  placed  there. 

Water  is  a  substance  much  more  obvious  to  the  human  senses  than  air, 
and  which  is  constantly  under  observation ;  yet  many  of  its  most  important 
agencies  escape  the  notice  of  common  observers.  Few  persons,  for  instance, 
of  themselves  discover  the  law  explained  in  the  last  section,  of  the  pressure 
in  water  being  proportioned  to  the  depth :  but  when  made  to  observe  that  a 
piece  of  cork  plunged  deep  into  it  is  compressed  to  much  smaller  bulk,  and 
that  strong  empty  vessels  of  glass,  or  even  of  metal  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, are  crushed  or  broken  inwards,  and  that  pieces  of  sunken  wood 
arc,  at  great  depths,  filled  with  water  through  all  their  pores,  so  as  to  be- 
come nearly  as  heavy  as  stone,  &o.,  their  minds  are  roused  to  a  sense  of 
the  important  fact  that  a  fluid  presses,  and  in  proportion  to  its  depth.  If  the 
truths  of  hydrostatics  thus  escape  notice,  we  need  not  wonder  that  those  of 
pneumatics  escape  still  longer. 

If  a  piece  of  bladder-skin  or  a  pane  of  glass  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  holding  water,  the  bladder  or  glass  exhibits  no  sign  of  being  pressed 
upon,  althougn  it  bears  on  its  upper  side  the  whole  weight  of  the  water 
directly  above  it :  the  reason  being  that  water  beneath  the  bladder  resists 
just  as  strongly  as  the  water  above  presses,  in  the  same  way  that  one  stone 
in  a  pillar  resists  those  above  it :  but  if  the  bladder  be  tied  closely  over  the 
mouth  of  a  common  drinking  glass  or  tumbler  filled  with  water,  and  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  if  then,  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  pump, 
the  water  be  extracted  from  within  the  glass,  the  bladder  itself  has  to  bear 
the  whole  pressure  of  the  water  above  it,  (independently  of  a  pressure  of 
air  to  be  explained  afterwards,)  and  will  probably  be  torn  or  burst.  The  de- 
gree of  pressure,  and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  water,  in  such  a  casei 
might  be  ascertained  by  placing  some  support,  of  which  the  action  oould  be 
measured,  under  the  bladder  to  sustain  it  after  the  rem  oval  of  the  interior 
water. — Now  this  case  may  be  closely  copied  in  our  atmosphere  or 
air.  A  glass  held  in  the  hand  is  immersed  in  the  fluid  air,  and  is  full  of  it 
as  the  other  glass  was  supposed  full  of  water :  its  mouth  may  be  covered 
with  bladder,  and  no  external  pressure  will  be  apparent,  because  there  is  a 
resistance  of  the  air  within,  just  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  oat- 
side  : — but  if  the  air  be  extracted  from  under  the  covering  by  means  of 
air-pump,  the  bladder  is  first  seen  sinking  down  and  becoming  hollow  fi:om 
the  weight  of  the  air  over  it,  and  at  last  bursting  inwards  with  a  great  noii 
or  crack.  By  placing  a  circular  piece  of  wood  under  the  bladder-skin, 
it  to  rest  on,  and  a  spring  of  known  force  to  support  the  wood,  we  may  as 
certain  very  nearly  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  air  over  it.  This  mode 
however,  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  is  not  that  commonl 
used,  but  is  described  here  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  present  subject ;  th 
problem  being  solved  much  more  elegantly  and  accurately  by  means  of  th 
barometer  described  farther  on.     The  phenomenon  of  atmospheric 
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is  oftm  exhibited  by  plaoiog  the  hand  on  the  month  of  a  glass  so  as  to  cover 
it  eloselji  and  then  extracting  the  air  from  underneath  the  hand :  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  holds  the  hand  down  upon  the  mouth  of  the  glass  with  a 
foroe  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch. 

Aa  should  follow,  from  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  thus  detected 
at  the  snrfaoe  of  the  earth,  being  the  weight  of  our  superincumbent  atmo- 
sphere, we  find  that  exactly  as  we  rise  from  the  earth,  and  leave  part  of  the 
atmosphere  beneath  us,  the  pressure  diminishes.  This  fact  now  furnishes 
the  randiest  means  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  mountains  and  of  balloon 
ascents,  as  will  be  explained  in  considering  the  barometer. 

After  the  many  explanations  here  given  of  fluid  pressure  being  equal  in 
all  directions,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  downward  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  pressure  in  all  directions.  This  is  seen  in  the 
£ust  of  the  bladder  described  above,  being  as  readily  burst  if  turned  sideways 
as  if  turned  directly  upwards.  Every  body  or  substance,  therefore,  on  the 
snr&ce  of  the  earth,  dead  or  or  living,  solid  or  fluid,  is  compressed  with  this 
force.  In  general  the  pressure  on  one  side  of  a  body,  is  just  balanced  by  the 
equal  pressure  on  the  other,  so  that  no  sensible  efifect  follows ;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  philosophers  were  so  long  in  discovering  it  at  all,  and  that 
half-informed  persons  are  still  disposed  to  doubt  its  existence;  but  the  proofs 
offered  on  all  sides  to  the  now  awakened  attention  are  irresistible.  We  shall 
ipeak  first  of 

"  Atmospheric  pressure  on  solids," 

The  atmosphere,  then,  presses  on  the  two  sides  of  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal, 
with  force  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  inch.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  no 
sensible  effect  follows,  because  the  opposite  pressures  counterbalance  ;  but  if 
two  plates  of  smooth  glass  or  metal  be  laid  against  each  other,  and  the  air 
be  prevented  from  entering  between  them,  they  cannot  be  separated  by  less 
force  than  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  of  their  surface. 

In  liko  manner,  to  draw  down  the  piston  of  a  syringe  from  the  bottom  of 
its  barrel,  while  no  air  is  allowed  to  enter  between  them,  requires  force  of 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  surface  of  the  piston.  But  if  the  expe- 
riment be  made  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  piston  falls  by 
its  own  weight.  It  is  pushed  back  immediately  on  re-admitting  the  air. 
Wherever  a  vacuum  is  produced  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  an  ez- 
teraal  pressure,  of  the  force  stated,  seeking  admittance  all  round. 

An  air-pnmp  receiver  of  five  inches  diameter  has  nearly  twenty  square 
iocbes  of  surface  in  its  upper  part  or  roof,  and  bears  a  weight  or  pressure  of 
atmosphere,  of  twenty  times  fifteen,  or  three  hundred  pounds.     While  it  has 
*ir  within  it;  this  pressure  b  exactly  balanced,  and  is  not  sensible;  but  when 
^baosted  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  it  is  pressed  against  the  plate  with 
^is  fbroe.     As  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  in  all  directions,  the  pump-plate 
of  course  is  equally  pressed  upwards  against  the  receiver,  and  the  sides  of  the 
'^^iver  are  pressed  towards  each  other.     This  explains  why  air-pump  re- 
oeivers  must  be  made  arched  or  of  dome-shape  to  withstand  the  great  pres- 
B^re.    A  flat  piece  of  glass  of  great  thickness,  laid  upon  the  upper  mouth  of 
^  i^ceiver,  so  as  to  form  an  air-tight  cover  to  it,  is  broken  instantly  by  ex- 
haiuting  the  air  beneath ;  and  a  bottle  or  receiver  with  flat  side^  when  ex- 
hausted suffers  in  the  same  manner. 

Illustrative  of  this  pressure  on  solids  there  is  the  experiment  of  the  Magde- 
burgh  hemispheres;  as  it  is  called.    Two  hollow  half  globes  of  metal  a  and 
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Fig.  92. 


h,  arc  fitted  to  each  other,  so. that  their  lips  when  toachiDg 
may  be  air-tight.  While  there  is  air  between  them  or  within, 
resisting  the  pressure  of  the  outward  air,  they  can  be  separated 
from  each  other  without  difficulty;  but  when  the  air  is  ex- 
hausted from  within  by  the  air-pump,  a  force  is  required  to 
separate  them  of  as  many  times  fifteen  pounds  as  there  are 
square  inches  in  the  area  of  the  mouth.  The  air  is  eztraoted 
by  unscrewing  one  of  the  handles  at  b,  and  then  oonneotinff 
the  remaining  stalk  (which  is  hollow  and  has  a  stop-cock; 
with  the  air-pump. — This  experiment  merits  recolleotioni  be- 
because  it  was  one  of  the  first  which  drew  attention  to  the  ma- 
terial nature  and  properties  of  the  air ;  and  it  astonished  the 
world.  Otto  Guericke,  Burgomaster  of  Magdeburgh,  the  inventory  had 
hemispheres  made  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  once  when  he  ezhansted 
them,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  exhibition,  twenty  coach-horses  of  the 
emperor  were  unable  to  pull  them  asunder.  There  being  no  air-pump  when 
Guericke  began  his  experiments,  although  he  himself  invented  it  afterwards, 
he  originally  imptied  the  balls  of  their  air  by  first  filling  them  with  water, 
and  then  extracting  the  water  by  a  common  pump  or  syringe  applied  to  the 
bottom. 

^  It  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  as  the  last  described,  when  a  boy 
with  his  foot  presses  a  circular  piece  of  wet  leather  as  a,  against  a  flat-fiused 
stone  as  5,  and  then  lifts  the  stooe  by  pulling  at  a  cord  c,  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  leather.  If  the  leather  be  so  close  in  its  texture  that  air  cannot 
pass  through  it,  and  stiff  enough  not  to  be  puckered  or  drawn  together,  he 
must  exert  a  force  before  detaching  it,  of  as  many  times  fifteen  ponnds  as 

there  are  square  inches  of  surface  covered  by  it,  for 
such  is  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air  over  it,  while 
there  is  no  counterbalancins  pressure  underneath  neam 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  stone.  The  weight  of  the 
stone  that  may  be  lifted  is  thus  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  leather.  The  contrivance  has  been  ^led  a 
sucker,  or  pneumatic  tractor.  A  very  large  9ucker  ap- 
plied upon  a  rock  or  wall,  would  resbt  the  pull  of 
horses  like  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres. 

This  contrivance  seems  suited  to  some  purposes  of 
surgery.  It  might  assist,  for  instance,  in  raising  de* 
pressed  portions  of  a  fracturad  skull,  and  might  thus 
sometimes  save  the  operation  of  trepanning :— 3br  such 
a  purpose  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  small  cupping- 
glass  sometimes  used,  from  its  being  perfectly  inactive, 
except  during  the  instants  when  pulled  at;  whereas  the 
cupping-glass,  by  keeping  up  a  continual  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part,  might  do  injury.  There  is  another  surgical  application  spoken 
of  in  the  last  section  of  the  present  paK,  which  the  professional  reader  may 
consult  immediately.  f 

It  is  from  having  feet  that  act  on  the  principle  of  the  tractor,  that  the 
common  fly  and  other  insects  can  move  along  ceilings,  and  even  polished 
surfaces  of  glass  or  metal  with  their  bodies  hanging  downwards ;  and  there 
are  many  marine  animab  which  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  or  other  objects 
by  a  similar  action. 

If  two  pneumatic  tractors  be  applied  to  each  other,  men  pulling  opposite 
ways,  to  separate  them,  must  act  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
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inch  of  the  surface  of  contact^  as  if  thej  were  separating  the  Magdeburgh 
hemisphere. 

The  case  of  the  pnenmatic  tractor  may  be  well  illastrated  by  an  experi- 
ment  made  in  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid.  If  a  body  with  a  flat  surface  be 
applied  to  the  bottom  ef  the  vessel  so  as  perfectly  to  exclude  the  liquid,  the 
body  bears  the  whole  weight  of  liquid  directly  over  it,  and  cannot  be  detached 
without  force  equal  to  this.  The  case  is  striking  when  a  flat  piece  of  cork  is 
pushed  against  the  smooth  bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel  containing  mercury, 
and  is  found  not  to  rise  again  when  the  hand  is  withdrawn  from  it,  but  to 
be  firmly  held  down  by  the  weight  of  the  mercury.  We  have  to  remark 
that  in  suoh  experiments  made  in  vessels  open  to  the  air,  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  liquids  adds  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  every  inch  of 
the  surface  of  a  body  immersed  in  it. 

•  * 

'*  Atmosphertc  pressure  on  lu^uids" 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  liquids  produces  many  important 
eflPects,  and  now  that  we  comprehend  them,  we  wonder  that  they  should  have 
been  so  long  misunderstood.  We  have  familiar  examples  of  it  in  the  work- 
ing of  pumps  and  syphons.  All  such  phenomena^  in  former  times,  were 
referred  to  what  was  called  nature* s  horror  of  a  racteum,  or  to  an  obscurely 
imagined  principle  of  suction.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Galileo  that 
their  true  nature  began  to  be  detected.  The  discovery  has  led  to  many  very 
important  results  in  the  arts. 

Persons  may  at  first  have  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a  fluid  so  rare  and 
Bubtile  as  air  should  affect  or  resist  a  dense  liquid  like  water :  but  the  action 
or  resistance  of  air  in  contact  with  water  is  familiarly  shown  in  the  facts 
that  a  glass  does  not  become  full  of  water  when  plunged,  with  its  open  mouth 
downwards,  from  the  air  into  water ;  and  that  when  a  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  has  been  partially  immersed  in  water^  and,  therefore,  partially  filled, 
the  water  can  be  forced  out  of  it  by  blowing  air  in  at  the  upper  end,  to  return 
only  when  the  blowing  ceases.  Then  it  may  be  recollected  that  a  hundred 
pounds  of  feathers  are  as  great  a  load  as  a  hundred  poDnds  of  lead. 

That  there  are  fifteen  pounds  of  air  above  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's 
•nrfaoe,  is  confirmed  by  the  effects  above  described  of  the  atmospheric  pres- 
aare  on  solids ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  show  that  many  of  the  phenomena 
among  liquds,  which  long  appeared  so  mysterious,  are  merelv  the  necessary 
conseqnences  of  the  same  pressure  upon  them.  It  will  facilitate  the  oom- 
prehension  of  these  effects,  if  we  first  view  them  as  they  may  be  produced 
by  more  visible  agents,  viz.,  by  one  liquid  pressing  upon  another;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  author  has  contrived  the  apparatus  represented  in  the  next 
page  in  which  a  layer  of  oil  rests  upon  a  layer  of  water,  or  upon  a  layer  of 
luercnry. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  an  ocean  of  oil,  spread  over  the  earth,  to 
have  the  same  weight  as  our  atmosphere,  requires  to  be  about  thirty-seven 
feet  deep.  A  vessel,  then,  a  b  c,  with  water  in  it  up  to  the  level  W,  and 
with  thirty-seven  feet  of  oil  above  this,  up  to  the  level  0,  is  fitted  to  illus- 
trate many  of  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  liquids.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  seven  principal  cases. 

1st.  The  weight  of  the  oil  pressing  with  a  force  of  fifteen  lbs.  per  inch  on 
the  water  at  W,  would  not  at  all  disturb  the  level  surface  of  the  water. 
Neither  does  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  of  fifteen  lbs.  per  inch  dbturb  any 
liquid  surface. 
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2.  If  the  oil  were  gradoall;  poured  into 
the  vessel  ab  c,  over  the  water,  the  water 
would  rise  in  the  ttibe  \v>,  hs  ilready  ex- 
plained bj  the  fignro  at  page  113  ;  bo  that 
wheo  there  were  tbirtj-seven  feet  in  heigh^ 
or  fifteen  poanda  in  weight  of  oil  on  the ' 
incbj  tbe  water  *  to  woald  stand  tbirty-foor 
feet  above  its  level  in  tbe  large  vessel.  If 
tbeee  thirtj-four  feet  of  water  were  then 
lifted  out  of  tbe  tube  by  a  plug  or*  piston 
drawn  np  from  tbe  bottom  of  it  at  i,  a  second 
equal  quantilj  wonld  be  pressed  np  by  the 
oil,  to  be  removed,  if  desired,  in  tbe  nma 
way  as  tbe  first  and  the  tube  and  piston 
would  constitute  a  pump.  Now  when  the 
atmogpbere,  instead  of  the  oil  is  allowed 
to  press  upon  a  water  surfsoe  in  such  ft 
vessel,  but  is  excluded  from  the  tabe,  the 
water  rises  in  the  tube  tbirty-foar  feet,  ai 
in  the  last  case;  and  if  tbis  quantity  be  lilt- 
I  '^3  ed  out  of  tbe  tube  by  a  piston,  a  seoond  equl 
b  quantity  ia  pressed  up,  and  the  tabe  and 

piston  become  a  complete  example  of  th« 
common  H/linj  or  tucking-pump.     We  have 
to  describe  it  more  particularly  hereafter. ' 

3d.  If  there  were  a  quantity  of  mercury  or  of  quicksilver  at  tbe  bottoia 
of  the  vessel  a  b  c,  filling  it  up  to  the  level  M,  and  if  a  tube  im  issaed  from 
under  tbis  level,  the  mercury  pressed  upon  by.  thirty-seven  feet  of  oil,  would 
rise  in  this  short  tube  as  tbe  water  did  in  the  larger ;  bat  by  reason  of  its 
greater  specific  gravity,  it  would  only  reach  a  height  of  thirty  inches  abova 
its  level,  the  water  having  stood  st  thirty-four  feet.  Now  thirty  inches  of 
mercury  is  the  height  of  column  which  the  atmospheric  pressure,  acting 
in  the  same  way,  rcuUy  produces,  as  is  seen  in  a  similar  apparatus  made  ex- 
pressly for  measuring  that  pressure,  and  called  a  baronieler  or  meaMre  of 
Keitjht. 

4tb.  If  a  tube  </,  of  an  inch  square  and  open  at  both  ends,  were  plnnged 
into  tbe  oil,  it  would  of  course  always  be  full  up  to  the  level  of  the  oil  a^ 
the  outside  of  it;  and  if  it  were  pushed  low  enough  to  touch  the  water  at 
W,  it  would  just  contain  fifteen  pounds  of  oil  resting  on  an  inch  square  of 
the  water-Burfuce  at  its  mouth ;  which  Burfuce  would  therefore  be  bearing  a 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds  like  every  inch  of  the  surface  around,  but  woald 
Dot  yield,  owing  to  the  force  with  which  it  tended  upwards  to  esoape  from 
the  pressure  corresponding  to  its  depth  in  the  oil.  Then  if  the  tube  wera 
pnshed  a  little  farther  down,  and  if,  by  a  piston  or  plug  in  it,  the  fifteoii- 
pounds  of  oil  were  lifted  out  of  it,  water  would  rise  into  it  until  enoogb  had 
entered  to  reproduce  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  surface  below 
as  before ;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  would  rise  thirty-four  feet,  as  in  the  ez- 
temal  tube  w  i.  This  internal  tube  aud  piston  again  would  form  a  pump. 
In  like  manner,  when  a  tube  open  at  both  ends  ia  plunged  from  tbe  air  into 
water,  tbe  air  presses  on  tbe  surface  of  tbe  water  within  (be  tube,  ai  on  the 
surface  around  it,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  tbe  inch,'and  the  two  sur- 
faces  are  not  afi'ected  by  the  equal  pressures ;  but  if,  by  a  piston,  we  lift  the 
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ur  out  of  the  tabe,  ts  we  suppose  the  oil  lifted  in  the  Tast  experiment,  the 
nier  will  theo  rise,  following  tbo  piston  to  the  altitude  of  tbirt;-foar  feet. 
This  arTBngement  of  fiarta  is  the  most  usual  for  the  lifting  or  houitkold 
pump, 

6th.  If  ft  oommon  bottle  or  vcaacl  of  inj  shape,  as  the  bent  tube  e,  were 
filled  with  water,  and  placed  under  the  oil  with  its  mouth  or  moutbB  reacb- 
ing  below  the  water  sur&ce  at  the  level  W,  it  would  rctDBin  full  of  water, 
owing  to  the  presanro  of  the  oil  surrounding  it. — ^For  a  similar  reason,  any 
■Dcb  vessel  or  tube,  surrounded  only  by  air,  when  filled  wilb  water,  and 
placed  with  ila  moutb  or  moutbs  under  the  surface  of  water,  remains  full ; 
and  if  such  a  bent  tube  has  one  of  its  ends  in  anotber  vessel  lower  than  the 
first,  ft  cnneDt  is  established  in  it ; — the  contrivance  being  then  called  a 

6tb.  A  fish  in  the  water  below  the  level  W,  would  be  bearing  tbe  pressure 
of  the  oil  from  O  to  W,  as  well  as  the  pressure  of  tbe  water. — So  a  fish  Iq' 
water  open  to  the  air,  is  bearing  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  fifteen  poundst 
pfT  inch,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  water  itself.  This  is  proved  by  extract-, 
ing  tbe  air  from  over  water  in  wbich  a  fish  is  swimming  :  far  then  tbo  air- 
bag  of  th4  fish,  situated  near  its  under  side,  as  already  described,  imme- 
diately dilates  and  turns  the  fish  upon  its  hack. 

7th.  To  separate  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres,  or  to  produce  a  vacuum 
in  any  way,  under  the  water  level  W,  would  require  force  proportionate  to 
the  weight  of  oil  abovo,  in  addition  to  that  required  on  account  of  the  water;— 
ftnd  to  separata  tbe  Magdeburgh  hemispheres  under  any  water-surface  pressed 
upon  by  the  atmosphere,  a  force  is  required  of  Jijieen  pound*  per  inch  be- 
yond what  would  balance  the  effect  of  tbe  water  itself. 

The  following  remarks  illnstrate  more  minutely  some  of  tbe  objects  which 
we  hare  just  been  explaining. 

The  common  l\fting-pvmp  (or  ruching-pvmp  as  it  used  to  be  called,)  is 
then  merely  a  barrel  a  b,  with  a  close-fitting  moveable  plug  or  piston  in  it  c. 
When  the  lower  end  b,  is  plunged  into  water,  and  tba  pialon  is  drawn  up 
from  the  bottom,  the  atmosphere  being  prevented  from  press- 
ing on  tbe  surface  of  tbe  water  within  tbe  tube,  the  pressure  ^E<  ^^ 
on  the  sntfacc  external  to  the  tube,  drivea  the  water  up  after 
the  piaton.  That  the  water  which  thus  rises  may  not  fall 
again,  there  is  a  valve  or  flap  at  tbe  lower  part  of  the  pump- 
barrel  h,  which  opena  only  to  water  passing  upwards ;  and 
that  the  piston  may  bo  allowed  to  pass  downwards  through 
the  wat«r  In  the  barrel,  to  repeat  its  stroke,  there  is  in  it  a 
rimilax  valve.  The  piston,  in  rising  during  a  second  or 
racoeeding  stroke,  causes  all  tbo  water  above  it  to  run  over 
at  tbe  spout  d. — Formerly  a  lifting.pump  wag  said  ii  act  by 
mieking  tbe  water  up  from  tbe  well  beneath  it ;  tbe  true 
meaning  of  which  phrase  we  now  perceive  to  be,  that  the 
piston  merely  lifts  or  holds  off  tbe  air  which  was  pressing 
on  the  water  within  the  barrel,  and  allows  tbe  water  to  rise 
there  in  obedience  to  the  external  pressure  of  the  air  around. 
The  reason  is  apparent,  then,  why,  in  the  lifting-pn-np,  tbe 
water  will  only  follow  the  piston  to  a  certain  elevation,  ciz., 
until  ita  weight  balances  the  exteral  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 
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When  the  piston  of  a  pamp  is  solid,  or  trithont  > 
Talve,  us  at  c,  the  mnchiDe  is  called  a  /oreing-fntmp. 
Tbo  water  rises  beneath  the  piston,  as  alreadj  ex- 
plaiaed  fur  the  lifting-pump,  but  then  as  it  oannot 
pass  through  the  descending  piston,  as  in  the  liftiog- 
pump,  it  \i  forced  into  any  other  desired  direction,  u 
to  r/.  A  forcing-pump  can  bring  water  from  only 
thirty-four  feet  below  the  piston,  but  can  aeod  it  to 
any  clcvalion.  In  forcing-pumps,  it  b  usn&l  to  make 
the  water  enter  an  air-vessel  d  a  (already  explained 


at  page  IGl,)  from  which  it  is  again  arged  by  the 
stream. 


elastic  air,  throagh  the  pipe  b,  in  a  nearly  uoiform 


Fig.  97. 


The  animal  action  of  nicking  is  an  approximation 
to  what  we  hare  described  in  the  lifting-pnmp.  The 
difiTerence  is,  that  the  chest  or  mouth  can  maJce  only 
a  partial  vacnnm,  and  therefore  cannot  ruse  a  liquid 
Tery  far. 

A  ti/phon  remains  full  of  liquid,  although  partially 
fused  above  the  general  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  explained  above,  For  oom- 
mon  purposes,  a  syphon  is  made  of  the  form  here  represented,  viz.,  a  bent 
tube  cha,  with  one  end  longer  than  the  other.  To  n»e  it,  the  end  e  is  fint 
immersed  in  liquid,  and  the  end  a  being  then  stopped  for  tJie  time  by  tb« 
finger  or  a  cock,  the  air  is  extracted  by  the  mouth  or  otherwise,  through  the 
small  tnbe  a  d,  and  the  atmosphere  immediately  fills  tbe  whole  tube  with 
liquid  from  v.  If  the  instrument  be  then  left  to  act,  the  liquid  will  ran  from 
the  loDgcr  leg,  because  a  long  column  of  liquid  ovcrbalaDces  a  short  one, 
nndl  the  shorter  has  dmnk  up  all  within  its  reach.  Whether  the  extemsl 
extremity  be  in  the  air  only,  or  immersed 
ia  liquid,  makes  do  difference,  except  that 
the  immersion  shortens  so  much  the  de- 
Bcending  column.  Jf  both  extremities  be 
immersed  in  liquid,  and  in  di^rent  vessel^ 
by  alternately  lifting  one  vessel  or  the 
other,  the  liquid  will  be  made  to  pass  and 
repass,  and  will  come  to  rest  in  the  syphon 
only  when  the  surfaces  in  the  two  Tetseb 
are  at  the  same  level.  Thus  the  same  1^ 
becomes  alternately  the  long  and  the  short 
leg,  according  to  the  height  of  the  liquid 
in  which  it  is  immersed.  A  syphon  is 
sometimes  made  with  both  legs  equal  and 
turned  up,  as  here  represented,  so  that  it 
remains  full  of  liquid  although  lifted  away 
from  the  vessel,  and  therefore  is  always 
ready  for  action.  As  it  is  the  same  cause 
which  lifts  the  water  in  a  pump  and  iu  a  syphon,  tho  top  of  a  syphon  most 
evidently  be  within  thirty-two  feet  of  tho  water-surface  below.  In  the  syphon, 
06  tho  cases  of  balancing  liquids,  described  at  page  181  (which  see,)  the 
oomparativc  diameters  of  the  legs  are  of  no  importance,  nor  their  oblique 
length,  provided  the  perpendicular  heights  of  tbe  two  columns  have  the  neces- 
sary relation  : — even  an  inverted  tea-pot  may  be  used  as  a  syphon.  This 
truth  is  well  exemplified  in  what  may  be  called  the  syjAon-paradox,  an  exact 
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eonntcrpart  of  the  paradox  of  the  "  Hydrostatic  Bellows," 
already  explained.  If  the  apparatus  of  the  bellows  be  filled  Fig<  98. 
with  water  in  the  ordinary  way  (see  page  130,)  and  be  then  re- 
Teraed  or  tamed  so  that  the  tube  becomes  like  the  long  leg  of  a 
•yphon,  the  little  stream  of  water  issuing  from  it  at  a  will  \ih 
as  great  a  weight  saspeuded  from  the  board  d,  as  the  same  slen- 
der column  in  the  standing  position  can  lift  upon  the  board.  As 
£irthcr  illustrative  of  the  atmospherical  pressure  exerted  in  pro- 
dociDg  this  effect,  and  in  rendering  a  syphon  active,  we  may 
advert  to  the  striking  fact,  that  a  long  small  tube  of  water 
screwed  into  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  close  cask  of  water  so 
as  to  communicate  with  it,  and  then  allowed  to  discharge  like 
the  long  leg  of  a  pyphon,  will  cause  the  cask  to  be  crushed 
inwards,  just  as  the  same  tube  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  cask^  as  represented 
at  page  131,  causes  the  cask  to  burst  outwards. 

The  syphon  is  very  useful  for  drawing  off  liquids,  whore  there  is  a  sedi- 
ment that  should  not  be  disturbed,  or  where  it  is  desirable  not  to  make  an 
opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel.  A  largo  syphon  would  empty  a 
lake  or  mill-pond  over  its  bank  without  injuring  the  bank.  To  fill  a  largo 
syphon  that  it  may  act  the  most  oonvcnicnt  way  b,  instead  of  pumping  out 
the  air  from  it,  to  close  the  two  ends  for  the  time,  and  to  pour  in  water 
through  a  cock  at  the  top. 

There  is  a  pretty  syphon-toy,  called  a  Tantalus*cup,  having  in  it  a  stand- 
ing human  figure  which  conceals  a  syphon.  The  short  branch  of  the  syphon 
rises  in  one  leg  of  the  figure  to  reach  the  level  of  the  chin,  and  the  long 
branch  descends  in  the  other  leg  to  pierce  the  bottom  of  the  cup  towards  a 
nservoir  below.  On  pouring  water  into  the  cup,  the  syphon  begins  to  act 
as  soon  as  the  water  reaches  the  chin  of  the  figure,  and  the  cup  is  then 
emptied  as  if  by  magic. 

Among  the  infinitely  varied  water-drains  or  courses  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earthy  some  are  syphons,  and  produce  what  are  called  intermitting  wells  or 
fountains.  These  may  alternately  run  and  cease  for  longer  or  shorter  pe- 
riodS|  according  to  the  comparative  magnitudes  of  the  collecting  reservoir 
and  the  drain.  The  reservoir  may  be  an  internal  cave  of  a  mountain,  re- 
eeiving  a  regular  supply  of  water  by  a  slow  filtering  of  moisture  from  above, 
and  the  drain  is  a  syphon-formed  channel,  which,  like  that  of  the  Tantalus- 
eup,  begins  to  act  only  when  the  water  in  the  reservoir  has  reached  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  syphon,  and  then  carries  off  the  water  faster  than  it 
is  supplied.  There  arc  some  fountains  that  flow  constantly,  but  at  regular 
intervals  have  a  remarkable  increase.  In  them  a  common  spring  is  joined 
with  a  syphon-spring. 

The  author  has  suggested  an  application  of  the  syphon,  which  obviates  a 
strong  objection  to  the  high  operation  for  stone,  as  explained  in  the  next 
medical  section. 

The  following  facts  have  close  relation  to  those  now  explained,  as  farther 
illustrative  of  atmospherio  pressure  on  liquids. 

A  long  glass  of  jelly,  if  inverted  and  placed  with  its  mouth  just  nnder 
the  surface  of  warm  water,  will  soon  be  found  to  have  lost  the  jelly,  but  to 
be  full  of  water  in  its  stead.  The  jelly  is  heavier  than  water,  and  when 
melted  by  the  heat  sinks  down,  and  is  replaced  by  water  from  below,  sent 
up  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
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The  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  steal  rum,  by  inserting  the  long  neck  of  a 
bottle  full  of  water  through  the  top  aperture  of  the  rum-cask.     The  water 
falls  out  of  the  bottle  into  the  cask,  while  the  lighter  rum  ascends  in  its  stead. 
The  common  water-glass  for  bird-cages  has  its  only  opening  near  the  bot- 
tom through  the  neck  h;  yet  no  water  can  escape 
from  it  but  when  the  level  of  the  water  at  c,  in  the 
open  part,  becomes  low  enough  ^or  some  air  to  pass 
into  the  body  of  the  glass  by  the  channel  b.  When 
a  bubble  of  air  does  pa^s  in,  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
comes  out,  and  by  raising  the  water  level  ia  c,  pre- 
vents the  passage  of  more. — An  ink-glass  made  on 
this  principle  preserves  the  ink  well,  because  there 
is  so  small  a  surface  exposed  to  the  air;  if  made  too 
large,  however,  the  accidental  expansion  of  the  air 

in  it  by  heat  may  cause  it  to  overflow. 

In  the  common  Argand  or  fountain-lamp j  the 
provision  of  oil  is  in  a  vessel  like  an  inverted  bottle,  higher  than  the  flame, 
and  with  its  mouth  immersed  in  a  small  reservoir  of  oil,  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  flame,  then  no  oil  can  esaipe  from  above,  but  as  the  flame  conanmes 
the  free  oil  from  the  small  reservoir,  which  supply  is  thus  maintained 
always  at  the  same  elevation. — In  the  Iliero's  fountain-lamp,  mentioned  at 
page  164,  that  the  two  balancing  columns  of  oil  may  be  always  of  the  same 
height,  the  oil  is  supplied  to  them  from  high  reservoirs,  with  the  mouths 
dipping  into  them  as  above  described,  and  keeping  their  tops,  therefore, 
always  at  the  same  level ;  and  that  the  descending  column  may  not  be 
shortened  by  the  rising  of  the  oil  in  the  low  reservoir  c,  the  tube  containing 
it  is  turned  up  at  the  bottom  like  an  end  of  the  '^  ever  ready  syphon/'  and 
discharges  near  the  top  of  c. 

We  have  hitherto  been  contemplating  only  the  direct  weight  or  downward 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  liquids  :  in  the  followiug  instances  wo  have 
proof  of  the  same  pressure  acting  upon  them  in  all  directions. 

If  a  bottle  or  cask  be  filled  with  liquid,  and  closely  corked,  and  if  a  small 
hole  be  then  drilled  in  the  bottom  or  side,  the  liquid  will  not  escape  by  it, 
because  of  the  resisting  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  their  not  being 
room  in  the  opening  for  a  current  of  air  to  enter  while  the  current  of  water 
escapes  :  but  if  a  second  hole  be  drilled  in  the  top,  a  jet  from  the  lower 
opening  will  follow  immediately,  because  then  the  air  will  press  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  liquid  as  well  as  on  the  lower,  and  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
will  be  free  to  act : — thus,  a  cask  of  beer  or  wine  cannot  be  emptied  by  a 
cock  near  the  bottom,  unless  what  is  called  a  vent-hole  be  made  at  the  top. 
If  the  lower  opening,  however,  in  any  ca^e  be  so  large,  that  the  air  maj 
enter  by  one  side  of  it,  while  the  liquid  is  escaping  by  the  other,  the  vessel 
may  be  emptied  by  it,  as  is  seen  in  decanting  a  bottle  of  wine.     In  such  a 
case,  it  is  the  interrupted  entrance  of  the  air  which  causes  that  gurgling 
sound  so  delightful  to  the  ear  of  the  drunkard,  instead  of  allowing  the 
smooth  stream  which  fall  from  a  funnel. 

Even  a  large  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  which  is  close  above,  maj 
be  prevented,  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  from  discharging  liquid,  if  any 
mutual  passing  of  the  two  currents  of  air  and  liquid  be  rendered  difficult 
An  inverted  bottle  of  water  will  net  discharge,  if  a  piece  of  paper  be  simply 
applied  against  its  mouth.     Even  a  wineglass  filled  with  water  may  be  in* 
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Terted,  and  yet  will  spill  none,  if  the  piece  of  paper,  laid  loosely  apon  its 
moath,  be  held  to  it  during  the  turning, — the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
against  the  paper  keeping  it  in  its  place,  and  supporting  the  water  above  it. 
Any  Tessel  or  tube  of  water  of  less  height  than  thirty-four  feet  may  be  kept 
dosed  at  the  bottom  in  the  same  way. 

Hie  animal  body  is  made  up  of  solids  and  fluids,  and  is  affected  by  the 

atmospheric  pressure  accordingly. 

There  is  a  difficulty  at  first  in  believing  that  a  man's  body  should  be 
bearing  a  pressure  o^^tcen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  its  surface,  while 
he  remains  altogeth^Rnscnsible  of  it ;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  reason  of 
bis  not  feeling  the  fluid  pressure  is  its  being  perfectly  uniform  all  around. 
If  a  pressure  of  the  same  kind  be  even  many  times  greater,  such,  for  instance, 
as  fishes  bear  in  deep  water,  or  as  a  man  supports  in  the  diving-bell,  it. equally 
passes  unnoticed.  Fishes  arc  at  their  ease  in  a  depth  of  water  where  the 
pressure  around  will  instantly  break  or  burst  inwards  almost  the  strongest 
empty  vessel  that  can  be  sent  down  ;  and  men  walk  on  earth  without  dis* 
covering  a  heavy  atmosphere  about  them,  which,  however,  instantly  crushes 
together  the  sides  of  a  square  glass  bottle  emptied  by  the  air-pump,  or  even 
of  a  thick  iron  boiler,  left  for  a  moment  by  any  accident,  without  the  coun- 
teracting internal  support  of  steam  or  air. 

The  fluid  pressure  on  animal  bodies,  thus  unpcrccived  under  ordinary 
circamstances,  may  be  rendered  instantly  sensible  by  a  little  artificial  arrange- 
ment.    In  water,  an  open  tube  partially  immersed  becomes  full  to  the  level 
of  the  water  around  it,  and  the  water  contained  in  it  is  supported,  as  already 
explained,  by  that  which  is  immediately  below  its  mouth  :  now  a  flat  fish 
resting  closely  against  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  would  evidently  be  bearing  on 
its  back  the  whole  of  this  weight,  perhaps  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  the  fish 
would  not  thereby  be  pushed  away,  nor  would  it  even  feel  its  burden,  because 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  immediately  under  it  would  just  counter- 
balance the  weight,  while  the  lateral  pressure  around  would  prevent  any 
crushing  effect  of  the  upward  and  downward  forces.     But  if,  wjiile  the  fish 
continued  in  the  situation  supposed,  the  hundred  pounds  of  water  were  sud- 
denly lifted  from  off  its  back  by  a  piston  in  the  tube,  the  opposite  upward 
pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds  would  at  once  crush  its  body  into  the  tube. 
At  a  leas  depth,  or  with  a  smaller  tube,  the  effect  might  not  be  fatal,  but  there 
would  be  a  bulging  or  swelling  of  the  substance  of  the  fish  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tube. — In  air  and  on  the  human  body  a  perfectly  analogous  case  is 
eibibited.     A  man  without  pain  or  any  peculiar  sensation,  applies  his  hand 
closely  to  the  mouth  or  opening  of  a  tube,  or  of  any  vessel  containing  air, 
bat  the  instant  that  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  within  the  tube  or  vessel,  the 
then  unresisted  pressure  of  the  external  air  fixes  the  hand  upon  the  opening, 
causes  the  flesh  to  swell  or  bulge  into  it,  and  makes  the  blood  ooze  from  any 
cnck  or  puncture  in  the  skin. 

These  last  lines  describe  closely  the  surgical  operation  of  cupping  ;  the 
caential  circumstances  of  which  are,  the  application  of  a  cup  or  glass,  with  a 
Bmooth  blunt  lip,  to  the  skin  of  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  extraction  by  a 
syringe  or  other  means,  of  a  portion  of  the  air  from  within  the  cup.  To 
some  minds  the  exact  comprehension  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  facilitated, 
^T  considering  the  case  of  a  small  bladder  or  bag  of  India-rubber  full  of  any 
fluid  and  pressed  between  the  hands  on  every  part  of  its  surface  except  one : — 
^t  that  one  part  it  would  swell,  and  evoa  burst  if  the  pressure  were  strong 
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enough.  So  in  capping,  the  whole  body,  except  the  surface  under  the  cup^ 
is  squeezed  bj  the  atmosphere,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  sqaare 
inch,  while  in  that  one  situation  the  pressure  is  diminished  according  to  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  cup,  and  the  blood  consequently  aocumulates 
there.  The  application  of  a  cup  with  exhaustion  only,  constitutes  the  opera- 
tion called  drf/-cnpplng.  To  obtain  blood,  the  cup  is  removed  and  the  tumid 
part  is  cut  into  by  the  simultaneous  stroke  of  a  number  of  united  lancets :  and 
the  cup  is  then  applied  again  as  before  and  exhausted|  so  that  the  blood  may 
rush  forth  under  the  diminished  pressure. 

The  partial  vacuum  in  the  cup  may  be  produced  either  by  the  action  of  a 
syringe,  or  by  burning  a  little  spirit  in  the  cup  and^pplying  it  while  the 
momentary  dilatation  effected  by  the  heat  has  driven  Wt  the  greater  part  of 
the  air.  The  human  mouth  applied  upon  any  part  becomes  a  small  cupping 
apparatus,  and  formerly,  in  cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  was  used  as  such. 
Our  present  perfect  cupping-glasses,  of  stronger  and  more  permanent  opera- 
tion, arc  not  yet  always  used,  as  they  might  be,  to  assist  in  removing  the 
poison  after  the  bites  of  rabid  or  venomous  animals. 

The  author  has  suggested  an  extension  and  modification  of  the  operatioa 
of  the  dry-cupping,  which  he  believes  will  prove  an  important  remedy  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  practitioner.  It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  bleeding 
in  certain  cases  where  blood  can  ill  bo  spared,  and  as  a  more  sudden  and 
effectual  check  than  even  bleeding  itself,  in  certain  cases  of  inflammatory 
disease.     It  is  explained  in  the  next  medical  section  of  this  work. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  on  living  bodies  produces  an  effect  which  is  rarely 
thought  of,  although  of  much  importance,  viz.,  keeping  all  the  parts  about 
the  joints,  firmly  together,  by  an  action  similar  to  that  exerted  on  the  Magde- 
burgh  hemispheres.  The  broad  surfaces  of  bone  forming  the  knee-joint,  for 
instance,  oven  if  not  held  together  by  ligaments,  could  not,  while  the  capsule 
surrounding  the  joint  remained  air-tight,  be  separated  by  a  force  of  less  than 
about  a  hundred  pounds )  but  on  air  being  admitted  to  the  articular  cavity,  the 
bones  at  once  fall  to  a  certain  distance  apart.  In  the  loose  joint  of  the  shoulder, 
this  support  is  of  great  consequence.  When  the  shoulder  or  other  joint  is  dis- 
located, there  is  no  empty  space  left,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  the  soft  parts 
around  are  pressed  in,  to  fill  up  the  natural  place  of  the  bone.  When  a  thigh 
bone  is  dislocated,  the  deep  socket  called  the  acetabulum  instantly  becomes 
like  a  cupping-glnss,  and  is  filled  partly  with  fluid  and  partly  with  the  soft 
solids.  lu  all  joints,  it  is  the  atmospheric  pressure  which  keeps  the  bones 
in  such  steady  contact,  that  they  work  smoothly  and  without  noise. 

The  barometer  we  have  seen  at  page  170,  is  a  column  of  fluid  supported 
in  a  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  indicating  most 
exactly  the  degree  of  that  pressure.  It  is  an  instrument  now  of  such  import- 
ance, both  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  and  in  the  business  of  common  life) 
that  for  the  sake  of  minds  which  conceive  such  subjects  with  difllculty  ire 
shall  add  here  the  two  following  farther  illustrations  of  its  nature. 

If  mercury  be  poured  into  a  bent  tube  open  at  both  ends,  it  will  stand  st 
the  same  level  in  the  two  legs,  as  at  a  and  6,  and  the  air  will  be  pressing  on 
the  two  surfaces  at  a  and  b  with  equal  force  of  15  lbs.  per  square  inch.  If  the 
air  be  then  removed  from  one  leg  a,  by  a  piston  or  otherwise,  while  it  continues 
to  press  in  the  other  leg  b,  the  mercury  will  be  pushed  down  in  6,  until  the 
growing  height  of  the  column  in  a  produces  a  weight  so  much  greater  tbao 
that  in  b,  as  just  to  counteract  the  pressure  :  now  this  balance  takes  plse^y 
in  fact,  when  the  mercury  in  a  stands  about  thirty  inches  higher  than  in  6/ that 
being  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  weighing  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 
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If  the  top  of  the  tube  a  weie  then  closed  permanently,  the  mer- 
cury woaid  for  ever  remain  elevated  in  it,  marking  most  perfectly  Fig.  100. 
the  atmospheric  pressure ;  now  this  construction,  only  with  the 
empty  and  useless  part  of  the  tube  above  d  cut  off  or  wanting, 
forms  a  common  barometer.  The  exact  altitude  of  tlie  mercury 
in  it  is  known  by  observing  how  much  the  surface  near  c  is 
higher  than  that  near  d.  Often,  in  such  a  barometer,  a  little  mass 
of  metal  is  placed  to  float  on  tho  mercurial  surface  at  d^  and  as 
it  rises  and  falls,  is  caused,  by  a  thread  passing  from  it  over  a 
wheel  or  pulley,  to  move  an  index  like  the  hand  of  a  clock  con- 
nected with  the  wheel,  and  this  index  tells  tho  degree  of  eleva- 
tion.   This  modification  is  called  the  xcheel  haromctcr. 

Again,  as  water  at  a,  in  the  bottom  of  a  closed  pump-barrel,  if 
pressed  upon  by  the  piston  b  r,  of  which  the  rod  d  were  hollow 
or  tubular,  would  rise  in  the  rod  to  a  height  proportioned  to  the  pressure  made 
by  the  piston,  so,  in  a  straight  exhausted  barometer-tube,  which  is  as  this  hol- 
low piston-rod,  tho  mercury  or  water  rises,  because  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure around  it  is  as  the  piston  furcing  tho  fluid  up.  To  make  a  barometer 
of  this  kind  it  is  only  necessary  to  procure  a  glass  tube  more  than  thirty  inches 
long,  and  close  at  one  end,  and  then  having  filled  it  with 
mercury,  to  plunge  its  mouth  (stopped  by  the  finger  Fig.  101. 

while  turning)  into  a  small  cup  or  basin  of  mercury; — 
the  fluid  &lls  away  a  little  from  the  top  of  the  tube, 
leaving  a  vacuum  there,  and  stands  at  the  elevation 
which  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  fitted  to  maintain. 
We  know  from  the  law  of  hydrostatics  already  explained, 
that  it  is  of  no  importance,  in  such  a  case,  what  the  shape, 
or  inclination,  or  size  of  the  tube  may  be,  as  only  tho 
perpendicular  height  can  measure  or  be  measured  by  tho  - 
pressure.  This  fact  enables  us  to  construct  barometers 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  bent  obliquely,  so  that 
for  one  inch  rise  of  mercury  in  a  perpendicular  tube,  there 
shall  be  an  advance  of  several  inches  in  the  oblique  top,  rendering  any  change 
of  elevation  so  much  more  apparent. 

Oalileo  had  found  that  water  would  rise  under  the  piston  of  a  pump  to  a 
height  only  of  about  thirty-four  feet.  His  pupil  Torricelli,  conceiving  the 
happy  thought,  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
ascent,  concluded  that  mercury,  which  is  about  thirteen  times  heavier  than 
water,  should  only  rise  under  the  same  influence  to  a  thirteenth  of  the  eleva- 
tion ; — he  tried  and  found  that  this  was  so,  and  the  mercurial  barometer  was 
invented.  Pascal  then,  to  afford  farther  evidence  that  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  carried  the  tube  of  mercury  to  the 
tops  of  buildings  and  of  mountains,  and  found  that  it  fell  always  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  portion  of  the  atmosphere  left  below  it; — and  he  found 
that  water-pumps  in  different  situations  varied  as  to  sucking  power,  accord- 
ine  to  the  tame  law. 

It  was  soon  afterwards  discovered,  by  careful  observation  of  the  mercurial 
barometer,  that  even  when  remaining  in  the  same  place,  it  did  not  always 
stand  at  the  same  elevation ;  in  other  words,  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
over  any  particular  part  of  the  earth  was  constantly  fluctuating;  a  truth  which, 
without  the  barometer,  could  never  have  been  suspected.  The  observation 
of  the  instrument  being  carried  still  farther,  it  was  found,  that  in  serene  dry 
weather  the  mercury  generally  stood  high,  and  that  before  and  during  storms 
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and  rain  it  fell : — tho  instrument,  therefore,  might  serve  as  a  prophet  of  the 
weather,  becoming  a  precious  monitor  to  the  husbandman  or  the  sailor. 

The  reasons  why  the  barometer  falls  before  wind  and  rain  will  be  better 
understood  a  few  pages  hence ;  but  we  may  remark  here,  that  when  water 
which  has  been  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and  has  formed  a  part  of  it, 
separates  as  rain,  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  mass  are  diminished :  and  that 
wind  must  occur  when  a  sudden  condensation  of  aeriform  matter,  in  anj 
situation,  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  air;  for  the  air  around  will  rush 
towards  the  situation  of  diminished  pressure. 

To  the  husbandman  the  barometer  is  of  considerable  use,  by  aiding  and  co^ 
recting  the  prognostics  of  tho  weather  which  he  draws  from  local  signs  familiar 
to  him ;  but  its  great  use  as  a  weather-glass  seems  to  be  to  the  mariner  who 
roams  over  the  whole  ocean,  and  is  often  under  skies  and  climates  altogether 
new  to  him.  The  watchful  captain  of  the  present  day,  trusting  to  this  extra- 
ordinary monitor,  is  frequently  enabled  to  take  in  sail  and  to  make  ready  for 
the  storm,  where,  in  former  times,  the  dreadful  visitation  would  have  &lleii 
upon  him  unprepared. — The  marine  barometer  has  not  yet  been  in  general 
use  for  many  years,  and  the  author  of  this  work  was  one  of  a  numerous  orew 
who  probably  owed  their  preservation  to  its  almost  miraculous  waminff.  It 
was  in  a  southern  latitude ;  the  sun  had  just  set  with  placid  appearance,  olosiDg 
a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  the  usual  mirth  of  the  evening  watch  was  prooeed- 
ingf  when  the  captain's  order  came  to  prepare  with  all  haste  for  a  storm.  The 
barometer  had  began  to  fall  with  appalling  rapidity.  As  yet,  the  oldest  aailori 
had  not  perceived  even  a  threatening  in  the  sky,  and  were  surprised  at  the 
extent  and  hurry  of  the  preparations :  but  the  re<|uired  measures  were  not 
completed,  when  a  more  awful  hurricane  burst  upon  them  than  the  most 
experienced  had  ever  braved.  Nothing  could  withstand  it ;  the  sails  already 
furled  and  closely  bound  to  the  yards,  were  riven  away  in  tatters :  even  the 
yards  and  masts  themselves  were  in  great  part  disabled ;  and  at  one  time  the 
whole  had  nearly  fallen  by  the  board.  Such,  for  a  few  hours,  was  the  min- 
gled roar  of  the  hurricane  among  the  rigging,  of  the  waves  around,  and  of  the 
incessant  peals  of  thunder,  that  no  human  voice  could  be  heard,  and  amidst 
the  general  consternation,  even  the  trumpet  sounded  in  vain.  In  that  awful 
night,  but  for  the  little  tube  of  mercury  which  had  given  the  warning,  neither 
the  strength  of  tho  noble  ship,  nor  the  skill  and  energies  of  the  commander, 
could  have  availed  any  thing,  and  not  a  man  would  have  escaped  to  tell  the 
tale.  On  the  following  morning  the  wind  was  again  at  rest,  but  tho  ship 
lay  upon  the  yet  heaving  waves,  an  unsightly  wreck. 

The  marine  barometer  differs  from  that  used  on  shore,  in  having  its  tube 
contracted  in  one  place  to  a  very  narrow  bore,  so  as  to  prevent  that  sadden 
rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury  which  every  motion  of  the  ship  would  else 
occasion. 

Civilized  Europe  is  now  familiar  with  the  barometer  and  its  uses,  and 
therefore,  that  Europeans  may  conceive  the  first  feelings  connected  with  it, 
they  almost  require  to  witness  the  astonishment  or  incredulity  with  which 
people  of  other  countries  still  regard  it.  A  Chinese  once  conversing  on  the 
subject  with  the  author,  could  only  imagine  of  the  barometer,  that  it  was  a 
gift  of  miraculous  nature,  which  the  God  of  Christians  gave  them  in  pity,  to 
direct  them  in  the  long  and  perilous  voyages  which  they  undertook  to  un- 
known seas. 

A  barometer  is  of  great  use  to  persons  employed  about  those  mines  in 
which  hydrogen  yew,  ot  fire-damp y  is  generated  and  exists  in  the  crevices. 
When  the  atmosphere  becomes  unusually  light^  the  hydrogen  being  relieved 
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from  a  part  of  the  pressure  which  ordinarily  confines  it  to  its  holes  and  Inrk- 
ing-places,  expands  or  issues  forth  to  where  it  may  meet  the  lamp  of  the 
miner,  and  explode  to  his  destruction.  In  heavy  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  pressed  back  to  its  hiding-places^  and  the  miner  ad- 
TaDces  with  safety. 

We  see  from  this  that  any  reservoir  or  vessel  containing  air  would  itself 
answer  as  a  barometer  if  the  only  opening  to  it  were  through  a  long  tubular 
Deck,  containing  a  close-sliding  plug ;  for  then,  according  to  the  weight  and 
pressure  of  the  external  air,  the  density  of  that  in  the  vessel  would  vary,  and 
all  changes  would  be  marked  by  the  position  of  the  movable  plug.  A  baro- 
meter has  really  been  made  on  this  principle,  by  using  a  vessel  of  glass,  with 
t  long  slender  neck,  in  which  a  globule  of  mercury  is  the  movable  plug. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  weight,  differs  at  different  times  in  the 
nine  situation,  so  as  to  produce  a  range  of  about  three  inches  in  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  barometer ;  that  is  to  say,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one 
inches.  On  the  occasion  of  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake,  however,  the  mer- 
cnrj  fell  so  far  in  the  barometers,  even  in  Britain,  as  to  disappear  from  that 
portion  at  the  top  usually  left  uncovered  for  observation. — The  uncovered 
part  of  a  barometer  is  commonly  of  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  with  a  divided 
Male  attached  to  it,  on  which  the  figures  28,29,  &c.,  indicate  the  number  of 
iocbes  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  to  the  respective  divi- 
lioDS  : — on  the  lower  part  of  the  sciile  the  words  vcind  and  rain  are  generally 
written,  meaning  that  when  the  mercury  sinks  to  them,  wind  and  rain  are  to 
be  expected ;  and  on  the  upper  part,  dry  and  fine  appear,  for  a  corresponding 
Ksaon :  but  we  have  to  recollect,  that  it  is  not  the  absolute  height  of  the 
mercury  which  indicates  the  existing  or  coming  weather,  but  the  recent 
ebango  in  its  height :  a  falling  barometer  usually  telling  of  wind  and  rain ; 
ft  rising  one  of  serene  and  dry  weather. 

Ibe  barometer  answers  another  important  purpose,  besides  that  of  a  xccatJur- 
glass — in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  readily  the  height  of  mountains,  or  of 
any  situation  to  which  it  can  be  carried. 

As  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  is  always  an  exact  indication  uf 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  air  above  its  level,  being,  indeed,  as  explained  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs,  of  the  same  weight  as  a  column  of  the  air  of  equal  base 
with  itsclf|  and  reaching  from  it  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere — the  mercury 
most  fall  when  the  instrument  is  carried  from  any  lower  to  any  higher  situa- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  falling  must  always  tell  exactly  how  much  air  has  been 
left  below.  For  instance,  if  thirty  inches  barometrical  height  mark  the  whole 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  if  the  instrument  be 
found,  when  carried  to  some  other  situation,  to  stand  at  only  twenty  inches, 
it  proves  that  one-third  of  the  atmosphere  exists  below  the  level  of  the  new 
situation.  If  our  atmospheric  ocean  were  of  as  uniform  density  all  the  way 
np  as  our  watery  oceans,  a  certain  weight  of  air  thus  left  behind  in  ascending 
would  mark  everywhere  a  change  of  level  nearly  equal,  and  the  ascertaining 
any  height  by  the  barometer  would  become  one  of  the  most  simple  of  calcu- 
lations :  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  between  eleven  and  twelve 
thousand  times  lighter  than  its  bulk  of  mercury,  an  inch  rise  or  fall  of  the 
barometer  would  mark  everywhere  a.  rise  or  fall  in  the  atmosphere  of  nearly 
twelve  thousand  inches  or  one  thousand  feet.  But  owing  to  the  elasticity  of 
air,  which  causes  it  to  increase  in  volume  as  it  escapes  from  pressure,  the 
atmosphere  is  rarer  in  proportion  as  we  ascend,  so  that  to  leave  a  given  weight 
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of  it  behind,  the  ascent  must  be  greater,  the  higher  the  situation  where  the 
experiment  is  made :  the  rule  therefore,  of  one  inch  of  mercury  for  a  thou- 
sand feet,  holds  only  for  rough  estimates  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
precise  calculation,  however  for  any  case,  is  still  very  easy ;  and  a  good 
barometer,  with  a  thermometer  attached,  and  with  tables,  or  an  algebraical 
formula  expressing  all  the  influencing  circumstances,  enables  us  to  ascertain 
elevations  much  more  easily,  and  in  many  cases  more  correctlyi  than  by  tri- 
gonometrical survey. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  atmospherical  ocean  surrounding  the  earth  being 
equal  to  that  of  a  watery  ocean  of  thirty-four  feet  deep,  or  of  a  covering  of 
mercury  of  thirty  inches,  and  the  air  found  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  being 
^2S  times  lighter  than  water,  if  the  same  density  existed  all  the  way  up,  the 
atmosphere  would  be  34  times  828  feet  high,  equal  to  about  five  miles  and 
a  half.  On  account  of  the  greater  rarity,  however,  in  the  superior  regions, 
it  really  extends  to  a  height  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  From  the  known  laws  of 
aerial  elasticity,  explained  at  page  158,  we  can  deduce  what  is  found  to  hold 
in  fiict,  that  one-half  of  all  the  air  constituting  our  atmosphere  exists  within 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  earth's  surface;  that  is  to  say,  under  the  level 
of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  A  person  unaccustomed  to  calculation,  would 
suppose  the  air  to  be  more  equally  distributed  through  the  fifty  miles  than 
this  rule  indicates,  as  he  might  at  first  also  suppose  a  tube  of  two  feet  dia- 
meter to  be  only  twice  as  capacious  as  a  tube  of  one  foot,  although  in  reality 
it  is  four  times  as  capacious. 

In  carrying  a  barometer  from  the  level  of  the  Thames  to  the  top  of  St 
Paul's  Church,  in  London,  or  of  Hampstead  Hill,  the  mercury  falls  about 
half  an  inch,  making  an  ascent  of  about  five  hundred  feet.  On  Mont 
Blanc  it  falls  to  half  of  the  entire  barometric  height,  making  an  elevation 
of  fifteen  tiiousand  feet ;  and  in  Du  Lucts'  famous  balloon  ascent  it  fell  to 
below  twelve  inches,  indicating  an  elevation  of  twenty-one  thousand  feet, 
the  greatest  to  which  man  has  ever  ascended  from  the  surface  of  his  earthly 
habitation. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  the  air  on  high  mountains  must  of  course  affect  ani- 
mals. A  person  breathing  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  although  expand- 
ing his  chest  as  much  as  usual,  really  takes  in  at  each  inspiration  only  half 
as  much  air  as  he  does  below— exhibiting  a  contrast  to  a  man  in  a  diving- 
bell,  who,  at  thirty-four  feet  under  water,  is  breathing  air  of  double  density,  at 
sixty-eight  feet  of  triple,  and  so  on.  It  is  known  that  travellers,  and  even 
their  practised  guides,  often  fall  down  suddenly  as  if  struck  by  lightning, 
when  approaching  lofty  summits,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  thinnees  of  the 
air  which  they  are  breathing,  and  some  minutes  elapse  before  they  recover.. 
In  the  elevated  plains  of  South  America,  the  inhabitants  have  larger  chests, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  lower  regions — furnishing  another  admirable  instance 
of  the  animal  frame  adapting  itself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 
It  appears  from  all  this,  that  although  our  atmosphere  be  fifty  miles  high,  it 
is  so  thin  beyond  three  miles  and  a  half,  that  mountain  ridges  of  greater  ele- 
vation arc  nearly  as  eflectual  barriers  between  nations  of  men,  as  islands  or 
rocky  ridges  in  a  sea  are  between  the  finny  tribes  inhabiting  the  opposite 
coasts.  The  intense  cold  which  appertains  to  high  situations,  and  forms 
another  obstacle  to  human  approach,  remains  to  be  considered  in  our  next 
division. 

A  barometer  connected  with  an  air-pump,  indicates  exactly  the  progress 
and  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  receiver.  When  the  mercury  falls  to  half  its 
height,  it  shows  that  half  of  the  air  is  extracted;  and  so  for  all  other  proper- 
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L  barometer  then  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  complete  air-pump; 

chief  purpose,  is  to  mark  when  the  exhaustion  is  carried  nearly  to 

in,  a  very  shOTt  tube,  corresponding  to  the  bottom  of  a  common 

r,  ifl  all  that  is  generally  provided;  and  it  is  usually  made  of  syphou 

rmious  method,  mentioned  at  page  145  of  ascertaining  the  specific 
the  solid  material  forming  any  porous  mass  or  powder,  includes 
7  of  a  barometer.     It  proceeds  upon  this  reasoning.     The  inter- 

I  porous  or  pulverized  mass  are  filled  with  air  of  the  density  of  the 
ing  atmosphere,  and  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  which  that  den- 
ods  be  diminished  upon  the  mass  in  any  given  degree,  an  exactly 
iding  proportion  of  the  air  will  issue  from  the  pores,  and  If  mea- 

II  declare  the  whole  quantity,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  inter- 
pores  in  the  solid  mass.  Now  if  the  substance  were  inclosed  at  the 
oitom  of  a  syringe,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  held 
it  in  any  degree  by  drawing  at  the  piston,  aud  the  air  would  issue 
pores  as  described,  and  would  follow  the  piston ;  but  as,  owing 
ction  of  a  solid  piston,  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  precise 
10  liquid  piston  of  a  mercurial  column  has  been  substituted,  of  which 

is  always  proportioned  to  the  length.  The  operator 
open  glass  tube,  a  e,  of  known  dimensions,  and  pre- 
irt  of  its  top,  a  6,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  substance 
al,  by  affixing  a  partition  at  b,  which  shall  support  tho 
By  but  allow  passage  to  air.  Having  then  filled  a  b 
substance,  he  gradually  immerses  the  tube  in  a  vessel 
Tj  d/t  until  the  mercury  stand  both  inside  and  outside 
be  at  the  level  of  b,  the  air  from  the  tube  having  passed 
igh  the  substance  in  a  b.  It  is  evident  that  on  then 
le  tube  at  a  in  the  air-tight  manner,  and  lifting  the  tube, 
I  of  mercury  will  remain  standing  in  it,  above  the  level 
xtemal  mercury  at  d,  and  will  be  acting  as  a  piston 
lown  from  b  with  force  proportioned  to  its  height.  If 
be  lifted  until  such  mercurial  column  c  d  be  just  of 
length  in  a  column  in  a  common  barometer,  the  air 
ires  of  the  substance  will  be  relieved  from  half  of  the 
mo  pressure,  and  will  dilate  to  double  bulk :  so  that 
df  of  the  air  will  remain  in  the  pores,  the  other  half 
6  issued  forth  to  occupy  a  space,  as  6  c,  between  tho 
)f  the  mercury  ut  the  partition  at  b.  This  space  b  c, 
}f  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  pores  or 
w ;  and  as  it  may  be  measured  and  compared  with  the 
toe  a  bf  its  ascertained  magnitude  will  solve  the  pro- 
[|  has  been  found  in  this  way  that  charcoal,  which  is 
■id  to  bo  only  half  as  heavy  as  its  bulk  of  water,  is  ^ 

rmed  of  matter  nearly  four  times  as  heavy ;  proving, 
way,  the  identity  of  charcoal  and  diamond,  and  that 
niee-stone  consists  of  matter  heavier  than  granite  or  marble .  This 
mlous  application  of  the  barometer  may  lead  ultimately  to  many 
salts :  and  the  contrivance  merits  consideration  here,  as  exhibiting, 
Mw  and  interesting  aspect,  the  rationale  of  barometric  action  aud 
idty  of  air. 
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AtmospJieric  pressure  determining  the  liquid  or  aeriform  $tcUe  of  certain 

substances,    (See  the  Analysis^  page  156.) 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  permanent  gases — or  substances  nsnallj 
in  the  aeriform  state — may  bo  reduced  to  the  liquid,  or  even  solid  form,  by 
simple  pressure,  and  abstraction  of  the  heat  which  is  combined  with  them 
in  the  aeriform  state.  Carbonio  acid,  the  common  coal  gas,  &c.,  have  been 
treated  in  this  way.  Now  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  whether  many 
of  the  substances  known  as  liquids  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  they  are 
bearing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  would  not  appear  as  airs  if  that 
pressure  did  not  exist. 

On  investigating  this  subject  by  experiment,  we  accordingly  find,  that 
sether^  alcohol  or  ardent  spirits,  volatile  oils,  dbc,  and  even  tcater  itself,  are 
known  to  us  hero  as  liquids,  only  because  their  particles  are  kept  together 
by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  a  superincumbent  atmosphere.  Any  of  these 
substances,  relieved  by  art  from  such  pressure,  quicklv  becomes  an  air  or 
gas,  just  as  a  common  gas,  which  has  been  kept  in  the  state  of  liquid  by 
any  groat  pressure,  becomes  air  again  on  being  relieved. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  explained  the  dependence  of  the  three  forms  which 
any  body  may  assume,  viz.,  of  solid,  liquid,  or  air,  on  the  quantity  of  heat 
diffused  among  the  particles ;  we  now  see,  however,  that  to  understand  the 
subject  completely,  we  must  consider  also  the  effect  of  accidental  pressure  | 
for,  while  heat  is  the  power  separating  the  atoms  in  the  changes  mentioned, 
it  has  to  overcome  both  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  atoms  and  the  additional 
force  of  the  atmosphere  pressing  them  together.  The  combined  influence  of 
these  forces  is  fully  displayed  in  the  two  phenomena  called  boiling  and 
evaporation,  which  exhibit  the  progress  or  the  change  of  a  liquid  into  an 
aeriform  fluid.     We  now  proceed  to  examine  these  phenomena. 

Boiling. — If  water  be  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  over  a  common  fire,  or 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  it  is  gradually  heated  to  a  certain  degree ;  and 
then  small  bubbles  of  aeriform  matter,  viz.,  water,  in  the  state  called  steami 
are  seen  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  successively  rising  to  the 
surface,  where  they  disappear  by  mixing  with  the  atmosphere;  and  the  ope* 
ration  being  continued,  the  quantity  of  water  diminishes  with  every  bubblej 
until  the  whole  vanishes  under  the  new  form  of  air. 

This  change  takes  place  in  water,  under  common  circumstances  at  the 
degree  of  heat  marked  212^  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  called,  on  that 
account,  the  boiling  point  of  water;  at  which  therefore,  the  repulsive  power 
among  the  particles  is  just  sufficient  to  overcome  both  their  natural  attrae* 
tion,  and  the  compressing  force  of  the  atmosphere  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  inch. 
But  a  less  degree  of  heat  suffices  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  lessened 
or  removed  :  and  a  greater  degree  is  required  if  pressure  be  increased.  Water 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc  boils  at  180^,  because  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  the  air  that  is  below  the  level  of  the  mountain's  summit ;  and  at  all  inter- 
mediate heights  in  descending  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  beyond  that  into 
mines,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  boiling  temperature.  So 
exactly  is  this  the  case,  that  we  now  find  it  to  be  a  good  method  of  ascertain- 
ing  the  heights  of  places,  merely  to  observe  the  heat  of  boiling  water  at 
them.  To  many  persons  the  information  here  given  that  boiling  water  is  not 
equally  hot  in  all  places,  will  appear  extraordiuary;  and  they  will  not  under- 
stand  that  even  in  the  same  place,  at  different  times,  when  the  barometer  is 
high  or  low,  there  will  be  corresponding  dfferenccs.  Again,  near  the  bottom 
of  a  boiler,  the  water  is  hotter  than  above,  because  it  is  bearing  an  additional 
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pressure  proportioned  to  the  depth  and  does  not,  therefore,  give  out  the 
steam  which  it  would  part  with  if  a  little  higher  up.  In  very  large  and  deep 
boilers,  therefore,  such  as  are  used  in  great  porter  breweries,  the  liquor  is 
much  more  heated  than  it  can  bo  in  smaller  vessels ;  a  circumstance  which 
probably  has  an  influence  on  its  ultimate  quality. 

While  water,  under  common  atmospheric  pressure,  or  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  thirty  inches,  boils  at  212°,  other  substances,  with  other  relations 
to  heat,  have  their  htAUiuj  points  higher  or  lower  :  aether,  for  instance,  at 
98^;  spirit  or  aloohol  at  174° ;  fish-oil  and  tallow  at  about  GOO^  :  mercury 
at  650^ 

^  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  different  temperatures  at  which  the  particles  of 
different  substances  require  repulsion  enough  to  rise  against  the  atmospheric 
resistance  that  we  are  enabled  to  perform  the  operation  called  distilling.  If 
a  mixture  of  spirits  and  water,  for  instance,  be  heated  up  to  180  deg.,  the 
spirit  will  pass  off  in  the  aeriform  state,  leaving  the  water  behind^  and  may 
be  caught  apart  and  cooled  to  condensation  in  any  fit  receiver.  Distillation 
is  the  best  means  we  possess  of  separating  many  substances  from  each  other, 
as  spirit  from  wine  and  other  fermcntal  liquor ;  various  acids  from  water ; 
water  itself  from  its  common  impurities ; — and  even  the  separation  of  mer- 
onry  from  silver  or  gold  which  it  has  been  used  to  dissolve  from  among  the 
nibbish  of  a  mine  or  river-bottom,  is  merely  a  distillation. 

We  must  call  to  mind  here  what  was  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  the 
work,  that  a  large  quantity  of  heat  combines  with  every  substance  during  the 
ohange  of  form  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to  air;  a  quantity  which, 
from  not  remaining  sensible  to  the  thermometer,  has  received  the  name  of 
kttent  or  conceahdheat.  The  whole  of  this  is  given  out  again  in  the  contrary 
chftnge.  In  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam,  the  heat  which  thus  disap- 
pears is  about  1,000  degrees,  or  six  times  as  much  as  is  required  to  raise  the 
eold  water  to  the  boiling  point  \  this  is  proved  by  the  time  and  fuel  expended 
in  boiling  any  quantity  to  dryness,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  pint  of  water  in 
the  form  of  steam  will  combine  instantly  with  six  pints  of  cold  water^  rais* 
ing  the  whole  to  boiling  heat. 

DMi  for  the  fact  of  latent  heat,  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  air  would  not 
be  the  gradual  process  of  boiling  which  we  now  sec,  but  a  sudden  and  terri- 
ble explosion :  for  when  any  quantity  of  water  wore  raised  to  the  boiling 
beat  one  degree  more  would  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  into  steam. 
And  but  for  the  same  reason,  the  thawing  of  winter  snow  would  always  be 
a  sudden  and  frightful  inundation  )  the  whole  load  of  a  mountain  or  plain 
becoming  at  once  as  a  lake  bursting  from  its  enclosing  barriers.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  water  in  freezing  had  not  to  give  out  again  its  latent  heat,  after 
any  quantity  were  at  once  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point,  the  abstraction 
of  one  degree  more  would  instantly  convert  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass. 
ThoSy  then,  by  an  arrangement  effecting  most  important  purposes  in  nature 
and  art,  all  changes  from  solid  to  liquid  and  from  liquid  to  air,  and  the  con« 
Terse  changes,  are  very  gradual. 

If  a  little  heat  be  abstracted  from  steam,  a  part  of  the  steam  proportioned 
to  the  abstraction  is  immediately  condensed  into  water.  What  is  called  steam, 
in  common  language — as  the  vapour  which  becomes  visible  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle  or  the  chimney  of  a  tea*urn — is  not  truly 
tUanij  but  small  globules  of  water  already  condensed  by  the  eold  air  and 
mixed  with  it.  Steam  is  as  dry  and  invisible  as  air  itself;  but  the  instant 
that  it  comes  in  contact  with  air  or  other  bodies  colder  than  itself;  it  becomes 
water. 
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By  means  of  the  oxbaustiog  air-pump  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  condensing 
syringe  on  the  other,  all  the  above-mentioned  phenomena,  depending  on 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  its  increase  or  diminution^  may  be  strikingly 
shown. 

Thus,  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  diminished  pressure,  water  not  heated  by 
scTcral  degrees  to  the  boiling  point  of  ordinary  low  situations,  but  which 
would  be  boiling  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  caused  to  boil  instantly  by 
placing  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  making  a  few  strokes  of  the 
piston ;  if  the  exhaustion  be  rendered  nearly  complete,  the  water  will  boil, 
even  when  colder  by  20  degrees  than  the  blood  of  animals ;  and  at  degrees 
of  temperature  still  much  lower,  it  will  rapidly  assume  the  form  of  air,  although 
not  with  force  sufficient  to  produce  the  violent  agitation  of  boiling.  Other 
liquids,  as  spirits,  sether,  &c.,  from  requiring  inferior  degrees  of  heat  to  sepa- 
rate their  particles  to  aeriform  distances,  boil  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  at  very  low  temperatures ;  aather^  for  instance,  when  as  cold  as  freez- 
ing water. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  increased  pressure,  if  we  con- 
fine the  particles  of  a  liquid  still  more  than  by  a  common  atmospheric  or 
equivalent  pressure,  degrees  of  heat  higher  than  the  common  boiling  point 
will  be  required  to  separate  them.  In  a  diving-bell,  the  boiling  point  of  water 
is  higher  than  212  deg.  in  proportion  to  the  depth  which  the  bell  has  reached: 
and  if,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  heat  water  in  a  close  vessel  into  which 
air  is  forced  so  as  to  press  thirty  pounds  on  the  inch  instead  of  fifteen,  as  the 
atmosphere  does;  or  from  which  we  prevent  the  steam's  escaping  until  it 
has  acquired  the  force  of  a  double  atmosphere, — before  making  the  liquid 
boil,  wo  shall  have  to  raise  the  heat,  in  a  corresponding  proportion  beyond 
212  deg.  Under  a  very  strong  pressure,  water  may  be  rendered  almost  red- 
hot,  but  the  force  with  which  its  particles  are  then  tending  to  separate  is 
almost  that  of  inflamed  gunpowder.  Even  then,  however,  if  a  gradual  issue 
were  allowed,  only  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  would  absorb  and  render 
latent  the  existing  excess  of  heat  above  212  deg.,  and  would  become  common 
steam,  leaving  behind  a  considerable  portion  as  boiling  water  of  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

The  fact  that  liquids  are  driven  off,  or  made  to  boil  at  lower  degrees  of  heat 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  lessened  or  removed,  has  recently  been 
applied  to  some  very  useful  purposes. 

The  process  of  refining  sugar  is  to  dissolve  impure  sugar  in  water,  and 
after  clarifying  the  solution,  to  boil  off  or  evaporate  the  water  again,  that 
the  dry  crystalized  mass  may  remain. » 

Formerly  this  evaporation  was  performed  under  the  atmospheric  preesare, 
and  a  heat  of  218°  or  220°  was  required  to  make  the  syrup  boil;  by  whidi 
degree  of  heat,  however,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  was  discoloured  and  spoiled, 
and  the  whole  product  was  deteriorated.  The  valuable  thought  occurred  to 
Mr.  Howard,  that  the  water  might  be  dissipated  in  boiling  the  syrup  in  a 
vacuum,  or  at  least  a  place  from  which  air  was  nearly  excluded,  and  therefore 
at  a  low  temperature.  This  was  done  accordingly ;  and  the  saving  of  sugar 
and  the  improvement  of  quality  wore  such,  as  to  make  the  patent-right, 
which  secured  the  emoluments  of  the  process  to  him  and  other  parties,  worth 
many  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  syrup,  during  this  process,  is  not  more 
heated  than  if  in  a  vessel  merely  exposed  to  a  summer  sun. 

In  the  preparation  of  many  medicinal  substances,  the  process  of  boiling  in 
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vacuo  is  equally  important.  Alany  extracts  from  vegetables,  have  their  vir- 
taes  impaired,  or  eyen  destroyed,  by  a  heat  of  212°;  but  when  the  water 
used  in  making  the  extract  is  driven  off  in  vacuo,  tho  temperature  need 
never  be  higher  than  blood-heat^  and  all  the  activity  of  the  fresh  plant  re- 
mains in  tho  extract 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  process  of  distillation, — which  is  merely  the 
receiving  and  condensing  again  in  appropriate  vessels  tho  aeriform  matter 
raised  by  heat  from  any  mass, — substances  which  are  changed  and  injured 
by  an  elevated  temperature,  may  be  obtained  of  admirable  quality  by  carry- 
ing on  the  operation  in  a  vacuum.  The  essential  oils  of  lavender,  pepper- 
mint, &c.,  never  had  the  natural  flavour  and  virtues  of  the  plants  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  sinoe  this  plan  has  been  adopted. 

The  influence  on  the  human  system  of  vegetable  medicines  obtained  in 
the  old  or  in  the  new  way,  is  so  different,  that  the  prescriber  should  carefully 
advert  to  the  circumstance. 

The  apparatus  for  evaporating  and  distilling  in  vacuo  consists  of  vessels 
strong  enough  to  bear,  when  quite  empty,  tho  external  atmospheric  pressure 
and  which  are  therefore  generally  of  arched  form.  The  vacuum  is  produced 
and  maintained  by  air-pumps  driven  by  a  steam-engine  or  otherwise ;  or  by 
first  admitting  steam  to  expel  the  air,  and  then  condensing  the  steam  into 
water. 

The  author  has  suggested  a  very  simple  contrivance  to  answer,  in  certain 
cases/  the  purpose  of  such  air-pumps  and  steam-engines  or 
apparatus.  It  is  merely  to  establish  a  communication 
between  a  close  boiler,  as  a,  and  the  vacuum  at  the  top  of 
a  wat«r  barometer,  as  b.  To  produce  that  vacuum,  the 
strong  vessel  b  forming  the  top  of  the  barometer,  and 
thirty-six  feet  of  tube  below,  reaching  to  e7,  arc  first  filled 
with  water  through  a  cock  c  at  tho  top ;  this  cock  being 
then  shut,  and  another  cock  d  at  the  bottom,  which  was 
shut,  being  opened,  tho  water  will  sink  down  out  of  the 
vessel  bf  until  the  column  in  the  tube  be  only  thirty-four 
feet  high,  as  at  /)  that  being  the  height  which  the  atmos- 

Ehere  will  support.  On  then  *  opening  a  communication 
etween  the  boiler  a  and  the  vacuum  in  b,  tho  operation 
will  go  on  as  desired,  and  the  steam  rising  from  a  may  be  * 
condensed  in  6  by  a  little  stream  of  cold  water  allowed  con- 
stantly to  run  through  from  above.  This  water,  it  is  evi- 
dent, would  always  pass  downwards  to  form  part  of  the 
column  below,  without  filling  up  or  impairing  the  vacuum. 
If  air  should  find  admittance  in  any  way,  the  original  degree 
of  vacuum  could  easily  be  reproduced  as  at  first ;  and  to 
prevent  interruptions,  it  might  be  convenient  to  have  two 
vessels  like  b,  of  which  one  could  always  bo  in  action  while 
the  other  was  being  emptied  of  air.  The  author  planned  this  as  a  simple 
apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  medicinal  extracts ;  and  it  appears  well  suited 
also  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  colonies,  where  air-pumps  and  nice 
machinery  can  with  difficulty  be  either  obtained  or  managed.  On  many 
Eugar  estates  there  is  a  fall  of  water,  which  would  supply  thol)arometer  with- 
out the  trouble  of  pumping.  The  tube  d  c  need  not  be  perpendicular,  pro- 
vided it  be  longer  in  proportion  to  its  obliquity;  and  it  may  be  very  small; 
Bome  yards  of  common  lead-pipe  would  answer. 

When  it  was  understood  that,  at  common  temperatures,  water  and  many 
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Other  liqnids  would  be  existing  in  the  form  of  air,  bat  for  an  atmospberio 
pressure  opposing  the  separation  of  the  particles,  it  became  of  great  import- 
ance in  many  of  the  arts,  and  for  comprehending  certain  phemom^ma  of 
nature^  to  ascertain,  very  exactly,  with  respect  to  some  of  these  liquids,  the 
degrees  of  expansive  force  belonging  to  them  at  different  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture. The  subject,  as  water  is  concerned,  has  been  investigated  with  great 
care,  and  the  following  table  shows  part  of  the  results.  The  kft-hand  column 
marks  temperature  from  32  deg.  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  or  the  freei- 
ing  point  of  water,  to  290  deg. ;  and  the  right-hand  column  marks  the  cor- 
responding degrees  of  force  with  which  the  water  tends  to  expand  into  the 
state  of  steam;  and  therefore  also  the  force  and  density  of  the  steam  existing 
in  any  vessel  above  the  water  which  it  contains.  One  ounce  and  a  half  per 
square  inch^  is  the  force  exerted  on  the  sides  of  any  containing  vessel  by 
steam  rising  from  freezing  water,  that  is  to  say,  the  force  with  which  freezing 
water  seeks  to  dilate  into  steam  or  air ;  and  sixty  pounds  per  inch  is  the  force 
of  water  heated  to  290  deg.  To  many  readers  the  idea  will  be  quite  new 
and  surprising,  that  if  some  freezing  water,  or  even  ice,  be  placed  in  a  bladder 
containing  nothing  else,  and  the  bladder  be  then  placed  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  other  vacuum,  the  bladder  will  quickly  be  dis- 
tended with  steam  strong  enough  to  support  one  ounce  and  a  half  on  every 
square  inch  of  its  upper  surface. 

At  32^  force  of  steam  is  1 1  oz.  per  inch. 

50 2f  oz. 

100 13  oz. 

160 4  lbs. 

180  -  -  -  .  .  7d  lbs. 

212 15  lbs. 

250 30  lbs. 

275 45  lbs. 

290 60  lbs. 

In  this  tabic  wc  have  to  remark  how  much  more  rapidly  the  tendency  to 
become  steam  increases  than  the  temperature  of  the  water :  for  a  rise  of 
eighteen  degrees,  viz.f  from  32°  to  50°;  at  the  beginning  of  the  scale,  only 
increases  the  dilating  force  one  oun<:e  and  a  quarter  on  the  inch;  whUe  an 
equal  rise  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  viz.,  from  272  deg.  to  290  deg.,  increases 
it  Ji/ieen pounds.  It  is  most  important  to  distinguish,  however,  oetween  the 
tendency  to  form  steam  at  any  temperature,  and  the  hulk  or  quantitjf  of 
steam  formed  by  a  given  quantity  of  heat ;  for  the  matter  imperfectly  under- 
stood has  led  to  many  vain  schemes  for  improving  the  steam^ngine.  The 
truth  iS;  that  hff/h-pressure  steam  is  nearly  condensed  steam,  as  high-pre^ 
sure  air  is  condensed  air ;  in  other  wordS;  the  density  of  steam  is  greater^ 
or  there  must  be  more  of  it,  exactly  as  its  force  is  greater  according  to  the 
rule  explained  at  page  160 ;  and  the  heat  absorbed  in  its  formation  being 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  steam  in  a  given  space,  or  the  density,  the 
force  and  the  cost  in  fuel  have  always  nearly  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 
In  one  pint  of  steam,  at  290  deg.,  having  an  elastic  force  of  sixty  pounds  on 
the  inch,  there  are  very  nearly  four  times  as  much  water  and  four  times  as 
much  latent  heat  as  in  one  pint  of  steam  at  212  deg.;  which  has  a  force  of 
fifteen  pounds  on  the  inch )  indeed;  the  one  pint,  at  290  deg.,  may  be 
changed  into  the  four  pints  at  212  deg.,  or  the  contrary,  by  merely  changing 
the  degrees  of  pressure.    It  does  not  accord  with  the  plan  of  the  present 
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work  to  enter  farther  into  the  detailB  of  this  subject^  but  they  may  be  found 
in  various  modem  treatises. 

Seeing  the  rapid  increase  of  the  expansive  force  in  the  preceding  table, 
we  have  the  expknation  of  the  terrible  effects  occasiouallj  produced  by  con* 
fined  water  when  overheated.  A  boiler  of  any  kind  completely  closed^  and 
having  no  safety  valve,  if  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  will  explode  as  if 
charged  with  gunpowder.  Unhappily  the  instances  are  too  numerous  where 
the  incautious  or  ignorant  use  o(  steam  has  produced  explosions,  which  have 
shattered  buildings  and  destroyed  whole  neighbourhoods. 

The  prodigious  force  generated  by  heatiDg  water  would  at  first  only  sur- 
prise and  terrify  men,  but  in  the  course  of  time  would  lead  inventive  minds 
to  inquire  whether  it  might  not  be  turned  to  use ;  in  other  words,  whether 
some  mechanism,  to  be  called  a  steam-engine^  might  not  be  contrived  to  en- 
able men  to  make  it  aid  them  in  their  various  labours.  To  this  inquiry,  , 
after  numerous  less  successful  attempts,  a  glorious  answer  has  been  given  in 
onr  own  day  by  the  illustrious  Watt  ; — and  to  this  part  of  our  work  it  be- 
longs to  consider  what  he  has  accomplbhed,  viz,y  to  describe 

The  Steam-I/ngine, 

which,  in  the  few  years  since  the  genius  of  Watt  carried  it  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  has  changed  the  direction  of  human  industry,  and  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  elevated  man  in  the  scale  of  existence. 
The  name  of  sUam-engitie,  to  most  persons,  brings  the 
idea  of  a  machine  of  the  most  complex  nature,  and  hence  to        ^ig-  10^ 
be  understood  only  by  those  who  will  devote  much  time  to 
the  study  of  it ;  but  he  who  can  understand  a  common  pump, 
may  understand  a  steam-engine.     It  is  in  fact  only  a  pump 
in  which  the  fluid  passing  through  it  is  made  to  impel  the 
piston  instead  of  being  impelled  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
the  fluid  acts  as  the  power  instead  of  being  the  resistance. 
It  may  be  described  simply  as  a  strong  barrel  or  cylinder  c  c/, 
with  a  closely  fitting  piston  in  it,  here  shown  at  b,  which  is 
driven  up  and  down  by  steam  admitted  alternately  above  and      ^-f' 
below  it  from  a  suitable  boiler ;  while  to  the  end  of  the  pis-      ^*v-ll}i 
ton  rod  a,  at  which  the  whole  force  may  be  considered  as  ^ 

concentrated,  there  is  attached  in  any  convenient  way  the 
work  which  is  to  be  performed.     The  power  of  the  eneine  is  of  course  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  or  area  of  the  piston,  on  which  the  steam  acts  with  a 
ibroe,  according  to  its  density,  of  from  15  to  100  or  more  pounds  to  each 

3oare  inch.     In  some  of  the  Cornish  mines  there  are  cylinders  and  pistons 
more  than  ninety  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
equals  the  efforts  of  six  hundred  horses. 

In  one  place  this  wonderful  piston>rod  may  be  seen  acting  upon  the  end 
of  a  great  vibrating  beam,  to  the  other  end  of  which  capacious  water-pumps 
are  attached,  whose  motion  causes  almost  a  river  to  gush  up  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  In  another  place,  it  is  seen  working  a  crank,  and  urging  com- 
plicated machinery.  One  steam-engine  four  miles  from  London  is  at  the 
same  instant  filling  all  the  water  reservoirs,  and  baths,  and  fountaths  of  the 
finest  quarter  of  the  town.  One  engine  stretching  long  arms  over  a  great 
barrack  or  manufactory,  keeps  in  one  quarter,  thousands  of  spinning-wheels 
in  motion,  while  in  another  it  is  carding  the  material  of  the  thread,  and  in 
another  weaving  the  cloth.    In  like  manner,  one  steam  engine,  in  a  great 
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metropolitan  breweir,  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  grinding  the  malt,  pull* 
ing  up  supplies  of  all  kinds  from  wagons  around  the  oailding,  pampingoold 
water  into  some  of  the  coppers,  sending  the  boiling  wort  from  others  up  to 
lofty  cooling-pans,  over  which  it  is  turning  the  fans,  perhaps  also  working 
the  mash-tub,  drawing  water  from  the  deep  wells  under  ground,  and  loading 
the  drays — in  a  word,  performing  the  offices  of  a  hundred  hands.  Again, 
there  are  manufactories  where  this  resistless  power  is  seen  with  its  meohanio 
claws  seizing  masses  of  iron,  and  in  a  few  minutes  delivering  them  out  again 
pressed  into  thin  sheets,  or  cut  into  bars  and  ribbons,  as  if  the  iron  had  be- 
come to  it  like  soft  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  And  now  for  some 
years,  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  has  this  wonderful  piston-rod,  working  at 
Its  crank,  been  turning  the  paddle-wheels  of  innumerable  steam-boats,  there- 
by sitting  at  defiance  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  the  onrronts 
of  the  fleetest  rivers,  while  it  carries  men  and  civilization  into  the  remote 
recesses  of  all  the  great  continents.  To  wherever  a  river  leads,  the  region, 
although  concealed  perhaps  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  now  by  the 
steam-engine  called  as  it  were  from  its  solitude,  to  form  a  part  of  the  great 
garden  which  civilized  man  is  beautifying. — Such  are  a  few  of  the  prodigies 
which  this  machine  is  already  performing,  and  every  day  is  witnessing  new 
applications  of  its  utility. 

The  following  account  of  the  parts  of  the  steam-engine  is  intended,  with- 
out entering  into  minute  practical  details,  still  fully  to  explain  tho  principle 
or  general  nature  of  the  machine.  It  should  serve  to  render  very  interesting 
to  an  attentive  reader,  a  visit  to  any  place  where  a  steam-engine  is  in  use : 
and  it  should  make  evident  the  folly  of  many  of  the  modem  schemes  for  im- 
proving the  engine.  To  avoid  complexity  in  the  figure,  the  parts  which  the 
reader  can  easily  conceive  are  not  here  sketched. 

Fig.  105. 
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1st.  The  part  which  first  claims  attention  is  the  great  larrelcd,  already 
spoken  of  as  the  centre  or  main  portion  of  the  machine,  in  which  the  piston 
P  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  action  of  steam  entering  alternately  above 
and  below  it,  through  the  pipes  e  c  and  e  d.  The  barrel  or  cylinder  is 
bored  with  extreme  accuracy,  and  the  piston  is  padded  round  its  edge  with 
hemp  or  other  soft  material  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air  or  steam-tight.    Lately 
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pistons  have  been  made  altogether  of  metal,  and,  io  some  cases,  from  work- 
ing with  less  frictioD,  these  answer  even  better  than  the  others. — ^2d.  The 
next  part  to  be  mentioned  is  the  boiler  B,  which  is  made  of  suitable  size  and 
strength. — 3d.  The  steam  passes  from  the  boiler  along  the  pipe  to  e,  and  there 
by  any  snitable  cock  or  valvesy  worked  by  the  engine  itself,  is  directed  alter- 
nately to  the  upper  and  under  part  of  the  barrel ;  and  while  it  is  entering  to 
press  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  waste  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  other  side,  either  to  the  atmosphere,  for  high-pressure  engines,  or  into— 
4tb,  the  condenser  at'  C,  for  those  of  low-pressure;  the  condenser  being 
always  kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  cold  water  running  into  it  and  pumped 
out  again  by  the  piston  k, — 5th.  The  suppJi/  of  steam  &om  the  boiler  to  the 
cylinder  is  regulated  by  a  valve  placed  somewhere  in  the  pipe  B  <f,  and  made 
obedient  to  what  is  called — 6th,  the  governor ^  a  contrivance  not  represented 
here,  but  already  described  at  page  52,  to  illustrate  centrifugal  force.  We 
nay  recall  it  by  saying,  that  it  consists  of  two  balls  hanging  by  jointed  rods 
like  the  legs  of  a  tongs,  from  opposite  sides  of  an  upright  spindle,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  by  connection  with  some  turning  part  of  the  machinery : — 
when  the  spindle  turns  at  all  faster  than  with  the  desired  speed,  the  balls  fly 
more  apart  and  are  made  to  aflfect  the  steam  valve  so  as  to  narrow  the  passage; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  turns  more  slowly  than  is  desired,  they  collapse, 
and  by  so  doing  open  the  valve  wider. — 7th.  The  supply  of  icater  to  the 
boiler  is  regulat^  hj&fluat  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler;  which 
float,  on  descending  to  a  certain  point,  by  reason  of  the  consumption  of  wa- 
ter, opens  the  valve  to  admit  more.— 8th.  There  is  a  safety  valve  in  the 
boiler,  viz.,  a  well  fitted  flap  or  stopper,  held  against  an  opening  by  a  weight, 
bat  loaded  so  as  to  open  before  danger  can  arise  from  the  over-heating  of  tho 
water. — 9th.  The  rapUHty  of  the  comljusfion,  or  force  of  the  fire,  is  exactly 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  boiler  and  the  wants  of  the  machine,  thus : — 
there  is  a  large  open  tube  (not  represented  here)  rising  from  near  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  through  its  top,  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  when  the 
water  in  the  boiler  is  too  hot,  and  the  steam  therefore  too  strong,  part  of  the 
water  is  pressed  up  into  this  tube,  and  by  the  agency  of  a  float  which  rests 
on  its  surface,  it  shut^  the  chimney  valve  or  damper:  the  draught  is  then 
diminished  and  the  fuel  saved,  until  a  brisker  fire  is  again  required. — 10th. 
In  this  figure  a  ig  marks  the  place  of  the  great  beamy  turning  on  an  axis 
at  t.  and  transmitting  the  force  of  the  piston  to  the  remote  machinery. 
When  the  object  is  to  raise  water,  the  pump  rods  are  simply  connected  with 
the  end  g  of  the  beam ;  but  when  any  rotatory  motion  is  wanted,  the  end  g 
is  made  to  turn. — 11th.  A  crank  I  n  by  tho  rod  g  I;  and  uniformity  of  mo- 
tion is  obtained  by  the  influence  of — 12th,  the  great  yZy  wKedmy  fixed  to  tho 
axis  of  the  crank. 

The  smallest  and  simplest  steam  engine,  and  therefore  the  cheapest,  is 
that  called  the  high-pressure  engine.  In  it  steam  is  used  of  great  density, 
and  consequently  of  great  force,  as  of  50  lbs.  or  more  to  the  inch ;  and  while 
the  fresh  steam  is  admitted  to  press  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  steam 
which  has  already  worked,  is  allowed  to  escape,  or  is  driven  out  to  the  air, 
from  the  other  side.  The  atmospherio  resistance  to  the  issue  of  the  steam 
diminishes  the  working  force  of  the  piston  just  15  lbs.  per  inch.    The  sim- 

Elicity  of  this  form  of  engine  recommends  it,  but  the  danger  of  a  large 
oiler  of  overheated  water,  always,  like  inflamed  gunpowder,  seeking  to 
escape^  has,  by  numberless  fatal  accidents,  been  proved  to  be  so  great,  that 
the  use  of  such  an  engine  is  limited  to  certain  situations.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  ingenious  securities  recently  contrived  against  the  danger^  and  which 
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will  suffice  for  small  engines,  such  as  are  required  for  steam  carriages,  the 
high-pressure  engine  is  not  employed  in  a  single  English  passage-vosscl.^ 

In  the  low-pressure  engine,  the  steam  is  used  generally  of  force  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  lbs.  on  the  inch,  which  force  is  only  5  lbs.  more  than  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  is  insufficient  to  burst  a  common  boiler,  or  to  do  eerious 
mischief  :f  but  as  the  interior  of  the  low-pressure  engine  is  kept  in  a  state  of 

*  In  this  conntrj,  also,  what  is  called  the  low  prasure  engine,  ii  at  present  employed  in 
all  the  steam-boats  on  our  eaj«tcm  waters,  but  wo  have  reason  to  believe  that  few  if  anj  of 
them  are  worked  with  a  less  pressure  thiui  25  lbs.  on  the  square  inoh,  and  we  hare  seen 
many  of  them  worked  with  a  much  higher  pressure.  It  is  stated,  that  the  steam  guage  on 
board  the  Pulaski,  just  before  the  fut&l  explosion,  indicated  a  pressure  of  26  lbs.  which  was 
considered  by  the  cng.neor  a  safe  working  force.  The  British  Ocean  Steamers  work  with  a 
pressure  of  only  3}  to  4^  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  On  our  western  waters,  the  low  pretsnre 
engine  haa  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  high  pressure.  Am.  £d. 

"f  Our  author  must  be  understood  as  saying,  only,  that  explosions  do  not  take  place  in  low 
pressure  engines  whilst  working  under  a  pressure  of  only  20  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  But 
from  various  circumstances  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  in  a  low  pressure  engine  may  be 
greatly  increased,  and  iustead  of  its  ordinary  power  of  20  lbs.,  it  may  acqure  one  of  100  or 
2U0  lbs.,  and  if  the  boiler,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  unable  to  bear  this  pressure,  it  will  bnnL 
In  this  way  explosions  have  repeatedly  taken  x>Iace  in  low  pressure  engines.  Several  of 
these  wi^  be  found  related  in  an  interesting  memoir  by  M.  Arago,  originally  published  in 
the  **AHnuaire  du  Bureau  da  Lonr/ihides,"  and  which  has  been  translated  and  published  in 
that  useful  periodical,  "The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  luttttute  «/  P  entity  Ivaniti,"  M.  Arago, 
in  this  memoir,  remarks,  ''  I  ought  not  to  conclude  so  long  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Uie 
explosion  of  steam  boilers,  without  explaining  why  I  have  not  separated  the  examples  of 
the  explosion  of  high  pressure  boilers  from  those  of  the  low  pressure ;  it  is  because  I  think 
there  is  no  reason  to  make  such  distinction.  Every  one  must  in  fact  admit,  that  at  the 
time  of  an  explosion,  all  boilers  contain  high  pressure  steam." 

The  belief  that  low  pressure  boilerf*  are  not  liable  to  burst,  or  do  mischief,  baa  led,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  to  their  exclusive  use  in  passage  vessels ;  this  belief,  however,  ii 
founded  in  error.  M.  Arugo,  in  the  memoir  already  quoted,  observes.  '*it  does  not  ap- 
pear established  by  any  means,  that  explosions  take  place  more  frequently  in  high  than  in 
low  pressure  boilerd;  the  contrary  has  been  roaintnincd  by  different  engineers,  among  whom 
may  be  classed  Mciisrs.  Perkins,  Oliver  Evans,  &c"  Indeed,  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  high  pressure  boilers  ought  not  to  bo  more  liable  to  explosion  than  the  low.  Boilen 
may  be  made  of  either  iron  or  c(»pper  of  sufficient  strength  to  resiii«t  a  much  greater  force 
than  that  of  the  steam  ever  employed  in  high  pressure  engines.  Now  boilers  are  always 
constructed  of  a  strength  proportionate  to  the  pressure  they  are  to  sustain.  Thus,  in  a  low 
pressure  engine  working  with  a  force  of  20  lbs.  the  boiler  is  made  of  strength  calculated 
to  support  from  3  to  5  times  that  pressure;  in  a  high  pressure  engine  destined  to  work  with 
a  pressure  of  150  lbs.,  the  boiler  is  constructed  so  as  to  resist  from  3  to  5  times  that  pres- 
sure. It  will  immediately  be  asked  why  cannot  the  boiler  of  a  low  pressure  engine  be  made 
of  the  same  strength  as  if  it  were  for  a  high  pressure  engine?  In  answer  to  this  it  maybe 
remarked,  that  independent  of  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  we  can  exceed  cer- 
tain limits  in  the  thickncits  of  boilers,  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  low  pressure  engine  are 
already  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  owners  of  steamboats  to  incur  any 
addition  to  these  particulars — and  even  would  they  do  so,  perfect  safety  would  still  not 
thus  be  obtained.  We  have  already  observed  that  at  the  time  of  an  explosion,  all  boilen 
contain  high  pressure  steam,  and  as  wo  know  no  limits  to  the  force  of  this  steam,  however 
strong  the  boiler  may  be,  it  may  burt>t,  unless  this  be  prevented  by  other  moans. 

It  was  long  ago  known  that  if  a  vessel,  however  strong  it  might  be,  containing  water,  be 
placed  over  a  fire,  it  will  burst,  unless  an  opening  is  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  steam 
as  fast  as  produced.  The  temperature  which  will  cau^e  the  rending  of  a  vessel  mustdepend 
upon  its  form  and  dimensions,  and  upon  the  tenacity  and  thickness  of  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made.  If  we  could  keep  the  heat  of  our  furnaces  below  a  certain  limit,  no  other  pre- 
caution would  bo  required  to  prevent  explosions.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be 
done ;  we  must  therefore  resort  to  some  other  expedient,  and  the  safety  valve  invented  by 
Papin  would  seem  to  answer  this  purpose.  We  must  be  allowed  to  anticipate  the  subject  a 
little  in  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  valve. 

The  safety  valve  consists  of  a  hole,  say  of  an  inch  square,  made  in  the  upper  port  of  the 
boiler,  upon  which  is  placed  a  metal  plate  loaded  with  a  certain  weight.  It  is  evident 
that  the  hole  will  remain  closed  as  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler  if 
less  than  the  weight  of  the  valve,  together  with  that  of  the  atmosphere,  upon  the  square 
inch,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  pressure  within  shall  exceed  this,  the  valve  will  be  raised 
and  give  a  free  vent  to  the  steam. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  explain  how  it  has  happened  that  so  simple  and  apparently 
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TBcuam^  except  where  the  steam  is  acting,  tho  whole  pressure  of  20  lbs.  is 
made  available,  and  the  engine  has  the  same  power,  if  of  cqaal  size,  as  a 
high  pressure  engine  working  with  steam  of  35  lbs.  on  the  inch.  The  re- 
quired Tacuum  is  preserved  by  means  of  a  separate  vessel  or  box,  represented 
at  C.  called  the  condenser,  into  which  cold  water  is  constantly  running  to 
condense  the  steam,  and  is  afterwards  pumped  out  with  the  condensed 
steam,  and  with  any  little  air  that  may  have  entered  :  the  pump  is  repre- 
aentcd  at  k  in  the  figure.  Steam,  on  coming  into  contact  with  a  cold  body, 
is  condensed  almostr  with  tho  rapidity  of  an  explosion ;  and  therefore  the 
instant  that  the  opened  valves  make  a  communication  between  the  cold  con- 
denser and  any  part  of  the  engine  containing  steam,  this  rushes  to  the  con- 
denser, and  beoemes  water,  leaving  a  vacuum  behind.  The  great  merit  of 
Mr.  Watt  was  in  the  contrivance  of  this  separate  condenser,  for,  until  his 
time,  cold  water  had  always  been  thrown  directly  into  the  working  cylinder, 
cooling  it  so  much,  that  twice  or  thrice  its  fill  of  steam  was  destroyed  at 
each  stroke  to  warm  it  again  before  it  could  work.  This  single  change 
saved  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  formerly  ei^nded. 

Before  Watt's  day,  the  onlv  steam  engine  in  use  was  a  rude  sintjU-Btroke 
engine  as  it  was  called,  in  which  steam,  admitted  under  the  piston,  allowed 
the  weight  of  the  pump-rods  at  the  far  end  of  the  beam  to  lift  the  piston, 
and  the  steam  being  then  condensed  so  as  to  leave  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  pushed  the  piston  down  to  do  its  work  :  on 
this  last  account  the  engine  was  also  called  an  atmospheric  engine.  It  was 
used  almost  solely  for  pumping  water;  but  it  wasted  so  much  fuel,  from 
causes  of  which  the  chief  is  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  that  the  ex- 
pense was  not  much  less  than  that  of  employing  horses. 

In  the  atmospheric  engine,  the  steam  which  lifted  the  piston  against  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  required  to  be  at  least  as  strong  as  that  pressure,  to  the 
Terj  end  of  the  stroke.  Another  of  Watt's  great  improvements  was,  his  ex- 
cluding altogether  the  air  from  his  machine,  by  doing  which  he  not  only 

efficient  meanf,  hts  not  always  proved  effioacions;  since  these  causes  are  various  and  many 
of  them  as  yet  not  perfectly  understood. 

Those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  subject,  we  refer  to  the  memoir  of  M.  Arago,  and 
to  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  who  have  collected  an  account  of 
all  the  explosions  in  this  country,  and  who  have  instituted  a  very  interesting  series  of  ex- 
periments,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  cxploiiion  of  steam  boilers,  and  devise 
means  for  its  prevention.    This  report  has  )>ccn  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute. 

We  mast  not  omit,  however,  to  mention  that  when  a  low  pressure  boiler  does  explode, 
it  has  been  found  to  produce  greater  destruction  than  a  high  pressure  one,  in  consetiuonce 
of  the  great  size,  and,  therefore,  larger  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  former.  It 
may,  perhapf,  be  supposed  that  the  steam  from  a  high  pressure  engine  would  scald  more 
severely  than  that  from  a  low  pressure  one.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact:  on  the  contrary, 
whilst  the  steam  issuing  from  a  low  pressure  engine  scalds  at  all  moderate  distances  from 
the  boiler,  that  from  a  high  pressure  one  scalds  only  at  certain  distances.  Thus  the  hand 
may  be  placed  an  inch  from  an  aperture  in  a  high  pressure  engine  without  any  inconve- 
nience being  felt;  at  a  greater  distance,  however,  it  will  scald  most  severely.  A  friend  has 
informed  as  that  he  has  placed  his  hand  within  an  inch  of  the  aperture  in  a  boiler  from 
which  the  steam  was  issuing  at  a  time  when  the  force  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler  was 
equal  to  300  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  without  feeling  any  inconvenience.  Some  interesting 
experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  instituted  by  Peter  Ewart,  Esq.,  and  un  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Inatitute, 

It  mast  not  be  supposed  from  any  thing  that  we  have  said  in  this  note,  that  explosions 
of  steam  boilers  cannot  be  prevented.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  quoto  on  this  subject 
the  following  remarks  of  M.  Arago.  '^No  cause  of  explosion  exists  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
by  means  at  once  simple  and  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  As  we  should  not  trast  fire- 
arms in  the  hands  of  children,  so,  I  think,  we  should  not  trust  the  direction  of  a  steam 
engine  to  a  man  either  unskilful,  without  experience,  or  wanting  in  intelligence.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea,  that  because  steam  engines  usually  move  without  attention  to  them,  such 
attention  ia  not  required;  Watt  contended  strongly  against  this  error.''  Am.  Ed. 
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avoided  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air,  but  was  at  liberty  to  shut  off  the  steaoii 
as  it  is  expressed,  or  to  stop  the  supply  for  each  stroke  before  the  cylinder 
was  full,  and  then  to  make  the  farther  expansion  of  the  quantity  admitted 
impel  the  piston  to  the  end  of  the  stroke.  This  principal  of  causing  the  mere 
expansion  of  steam  to  do  work  was  afterwards  carried  to  a  great  extent  by 
Messrs.  Homblower,  Woolfe,  and  others,  who  constructed  engines  with  two 
barrels,  in  the  first  and  smaller  of  which,  the  steam  was  made  to  act  in  its 
Hense  or  strong  state,  as  it  issued  from  the  boiler,  and  when  it  had  finished 
a  stroke  there,  instead  of  being  at  once  sent  useless  to  the  condenser,  it  was 
admitted  to  a  larger  piston,  which  it  moved  by  its  continued  expansion  alone: 
-—the  same  steam  thus  doing  double  work  or  more.  All  the  advantages  of 
the  two  cylinders,  however,  are  obtainable  from  the  single  cylinder  with  its 
condenser,  as  now  used  in  most  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Steam  of  abont  60  lbs. 
pressure  on  the  inch  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  until  the  piston  is  driven 
nearly  one-third  of  its  way,  and  the  valve  being  then  shut,  the  same  steam  is 
left  to  finish  the  stroke  by  its  expansion.  The  pressure  of  the  expanding 
steam  gradually  diminishes,  it  is  true,  in  proportion  as  the  volume  increases: 
but  in  pumping  water  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  from  havine  thefK)wer 
more  intense  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  when  the  vast  mass  of  water  and 
machinery  has  first  to  be  put  mto  motion.  Steam,  while  doubling  ita  volume 
by  mere  expansion,  will  do  about  two-thirds  as  much  work  as  while  originally 
rising  from  the  boiler,  and  by  every  subsequent  doubling  it  might  do  as 
much  as  by  the  first :  the  increasing  size  of  the  cylinder,  however,  and  in* 
creased  friction,  confine  this  mode  of  using  it  to  narrow  limits. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  high  pressure  engines  without  condensers  would 
be  comparatively  wasteful,  because  in  them  tbe  steam  which  has  acted  must 
be  driven  out  of  the  cylinder  against  the  powerful  resistance  of  the  atmosphere, 
while  in  the  low  pressure  engine  it  has  instant  access  to  the  condenser,  and 
leaves  effective  the  whole  pressure  of  the  fresh  steam  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  piston.  But  as  in  the  low  pressure  engine,  nearly  half  the  power  of  the 
steam  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction  and  other  impediments  of  the 
numerous  parts,  while  in  that  of  high  pressure,  the  parts  aro  so  much  fewer, 
and  the  piston  is  so  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  force  acting  upon  it, 
that  the  loss  from  friction  is  often  less  than  a  fourth  or  even  a  sixth  of  the 
steam  power,  although  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  to  be  overcome  by  the 
high  pressure  engine,  still  there  is  often  a  saving  on  the  whole.  The  saving 
becomes  very  considerable  if  the  steam  be  allowed  to  act  by  ita  expansion 
also,  as  described  in  the  last  paragraph. 

From  misapprehension  of  the  law  of  increase  of  force  by  increase  of  heat 
in  water,  explained  by  the  table  at  page  18G,  some  exceedingly  false  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  and  acted  upon  at  great  expense  (as  lately  by  Mr. 
Perkins,)  in  attempts  to  make  engines  work  with  an  excessively  high  pres- 
sure. Besides  making  the  error  now  alluded  to  and  others,  Sir.  Perkins 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  we  possess  no  material  for  cylinders  and  pistons, 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  contemplated  pressure  and  friction  even  for  a 
moderate  time.  Perhaps  more  striking  examples  could  not  be  adduced  of 
the  absurdities  into  which  even  highly  ingenious  men  may  fall,  when  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  general  truths  of  nature  on  which  the  arts 
which  occupy  them  are  founded,  than  in  the  history  of  supposed  invendons 
and  improvements  connected  with  the  steam-engine. 

The  fertile  genius  of  James  Watt  did  not  stop  at  the  accomplishment  of  the 
two  or  three  important  particulars  described  above,  but  throughout  the  whole 
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detftil  of  the  component  parts,  and  of  the  various  applications  of  the  engine, 
he  contrived  miracles  of  simplicity  and  usefulness.  We  should  exceed  the 
prescribed  bounds  of  this  work  by  entering  more  minutely  into  the  subject  f, 
bat  we  may  remark  that,  in  the  present  perfect  state  of  the  engine,  it  appears 
ft  thing  almost  endowed  with  intelligence.  It  regulates  with  perfect  accuracy 
and  uniformity  the  number  of  tU  strokeg  in  a  given  time,  counting  or  record- 
img  them,  moreover,  to  tell  how  much  work  it  has  done,  as  a  clock  recordji 
the  beats  of  its  pendulum ; — it  regulates  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to 
work ; — the  briskness  of  Uiefire  ; — the  supply  oficater  to  the  boiler  j — the 
mpply  of  coals  to  the  fire ; — it  opens  and  shuts  its  valves  with  absolute  pre-' 
cision  aa  to  time  and  manner ; — it  oils  its  joints ; — it  takes  out  any  air  which 
Bftj  accidentally  enter  into  parts  which  should  bo  vacuous ; — and  when  any 
thing  goes  wrong  which  it  cannot  of  itself  rectify,  it  warns  its  attendants  by 
ringing  a  bell : — yet  with  all  these  talents  and  qualities,  and  even  when  ezert- 
iDg  the  force  of  hundreds  of  horses,  it  is  obedient  to  the  hand  of  a*  child ) — 
iCi  aliment  is  coal,  wood,  charcoal,  or  other  combustible ;— it  consumes  none 
while  idle ; — it  never  tires,  and  wants  no  sleep ; — it  is  not  subject  to  malady 
when  originally  well  made ;  and  only  refuses  to  work  when  worn  out  with 
age ;— it  is  equally  active  in  all  climates,  and  will  do  work  of  any  kind ; — it 
is  a  water-pumper,  a  miner,  a  sailor,  a  cotton-spinner,  a  weaver,  a  blacksmith, 
a  miller,  &c.,  &c. )  and  a  small  engine  in  the  oharaoler  of  a  iteam  pony,  may 
bo  seen  dragging  after  it  on  a  rail-road  a  hundred  tons  of  merchandize,  or  a 
repment  of  soldiers,  with  thrice  the  speed  of  our  fleetest  horse  coaches.  It 
is  the  king  of  machines,  and  a  permanent  realisation  of  the  Genii  of  Eastern 
fible,  submitting  supernatural  powers  to  the  command  of  man. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  inventor  of  an  engine  having  such  qualities, 
shoald  be  deemed  deserving  of  the  highest  honours  fom  his  fellow-men.  In 
November,  1825,  a  public  meeting  was  called,  to  vote  a  monument  to  Watt, 
then  not  long  deceased ;  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  empire,  of 
all  parties,  philosophers  and  statesmen,  met  to  vie  with  e^ch  other  in  speak- 
ing his  praise.  Perhaps  a  series  of  such  eloquent  discourses  has  rarely  been 
pronoanced  at  one  time ;  but  perhaps  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  civilisa- 
tion there  can  rarely  be  offered  such  motive  and  occasion.  The  common 
voice  of  that  assembly  scarcely  exaggerated,  when  attributing  to  Watt*s 
genius  and  perseverance  that  increase  of  our  national  oommeroe  and  riches, 
which  had  enabled  free  Britain,  single-handed,  at  an  extraordinary  crisis  of 
hnman  affairs,  to  contend  with  Europe  combined  against  her,  and  at  last  to 
triumph,  so  as  to  secure  her  own  happy  destinies,  and  probably  much  to  in- 
Inence  those  of  the  human  race. 

As  science  and  the  twin  sister  art  are  making  constant  advances,  who 
shall  say  that  even  the  steam-engine,  perfect  as  we  have  described  it,  forms 
the  limit  to  human  discovery  of  mighty  yet  obedient  force  t  It  is  true  that 
the  nature  of  steam,  and  the  laws  of  its  formation  and  action,  are  now  so 
well  understood,  that  the  intelligent  engineer  no  more  hopes  for  grc^at  im- 
prorement  in  steam-engines,  than  he  hopes  for  it  in  the  mode  of  using  a 
waterfall  to  turn  a  mill;  but  still  there  are  kindred  regions  of  nature  left 
almost  unexplored.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  make  a  remark  on  this  sub- 
ject in  our  chapter  on  the  nature  of  heat 

The  explosion  of  gunpowder  and  of  all  fulminating  mixtures  bears  so  strong 
an  analogy  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  formation  of  steam^  that  the  mind 
may  advantageously  contemplate  the  subject  in  this  place. 

The  ingredients  of  which  gunpowper  is  formed  are  chiefly  substances 
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\7hi0h,  when  separate,  exist,  at  any  common  temperaturei  in  the  form  of 
air;  and  the  combustion  sets  them  loose,  with  a  production  of  intense  beat| 
causing  an  increase  of  volume  which  is  instantaneous,  and  almost  irresbtible. 
By  experiment  and  mathematical  deduction,  it  appears  that  the  exploding 
particles  begin  to  separate  from  each  other  with  a  yelocitj  as  if  ten  ihou- 
sand  volumes  of  air  had  been  condensed  into  one :  and  this  explaina  the 
corresponding  force  and  swiftness  with  which  a  bullet  is  propelled. 

All  the  fulminating  metals  are  chiefly  combinations  of  the  like  sub- 
stances with  the  metals ;  and  the  ingredients  are  held  together  by  bo  slight 
a  tie,  that  a  little  friction  or  elevation  of  temperature  disunites  them  bo  u 
to  produce  the  explosion. 

The  escape  of  condensed  air  from  the  chamber  of  an  airgun,  is  a  speciei 
of  explosion ;  but  is  y»erj  gentle  compared  with  the  shock  of  disoharged 
gunpowder. 

It  has  lately  been  shown  that  a  gun-barrel  may  be  connected  with  a  high- 
pressure  steam-boiler,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  a  chamber  of  condensed 
air;  and  as  the  steam  may  be  supplied  as  long  as  water  remains  in  the 
boiler,  if  bullets  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  barrel  fast  enough,  a  hundred  or 
more  may  be  thrown  out  every  minute,  with  the  same  force  and  precisioQ 
as  if  each  issued  from  a  common  fire-arm.  The  rapid  succession  reaemblei 
the  issue  of  water  from  a  jet  pipe ;  and  if  such  an  engine  were  used  in  a 
field  of  battle,  its  barrel  of  death,  made  to  point  gradually  along  a  line  of 
men,' would  mow  them  down  like  corn-stalks  before  the  scythe — ^none  oouU 
escape.  The  horrible  idea  and  proposal  have  been  excused  by  saying,  that 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  carnage  must  have  the  effect  of  putting  ao 
end  to  war  altogether. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  with  the  consequent  change  of  militaiy 
tactics,  because  it  gave  to  a  handful  of  men  posHessing  it  the  mastery  over 
thousands  who  had  it  not,  was  hailed  by  the  philosophers  of  the  day  ai  a 
certain  security  against  the  relapse  of  civilized  mankind  into  such  a  state  of 
barbarism  as  followed  the  irruption  into  Europe  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  :— 
none  but  well-instructed  and  disciplined  armies  could  then  enter  a  European 
kingdom.  This  consideration,  however,  has  lost  its  interest,  since  the  io- 
vention  of  printing,  and  other  changes  in  society,  have  afforded  Btill  better 
and  more  humane  securities. 

Besides  the  interesting  instances  above  cited  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmoa- 
phere  determining  whether  certain  substances  shall  or  shall  not  hiTO 
the  form  of  air,  there  are  others  that  deserve  mention,  where  the  efibot  is 
modified  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  substances. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  keeps  a  oe^ 
tain  quantity  of  air  in  combination  with  water,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the 
liquid  mass.  This  air  re-appears^at  once  on  taking  off  the  pressure.  If  we 
place  a  glass  of  water  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  then  exhaoit 
this,  the  water  is  soon  crowded  with  bubbles  of  air,  seen  adhering  to  the 
glass  all  round,  or  rising  through  the  water.  This  admixture  of  air  in 
water  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  fishes.  It  is  driven  off  by  boiling,  and  heoee 
the  vapid  taste  of  water  that  has  recently  been  boiled. 

In  the  making  of  beer,  wine,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  there  is  formed, 
during  the  fermentation,  a  large  quantity  of  the  substance  called  cartxmic 
acid.  Much  of  it  flies  off  in  its  usual  form  of  gas,  but,  because  of  the  pre^ 
sure  of  the  atmosphere^  much  still  remains  in  union  with  the  liquid.    On 
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Bg  this  pressure  suddenly,  the  liquid  appears  almost  to  boil,  as  when 
of  warm  beer  is  placed  in  the  air-pump  Taouum. 
erne  of  pressure  still  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  keeps  a  pro- 
iidlj  larger  quantity  of  this  carbonio  acid  in  liqoid combination;  as  in 
.  porter  or  sparkling  champagne  before  the  cork  is  drawn ;  but  as  soon 
oompression  maintained  by  the  cork  is  removed,  the  gas  escapes,  cans- 
I  thin  champagne  to  sparkle,  and  the  more  viscid  beer,  which  retains 
lo  bubbles  as  they  rise,  to  be  covered  with  froth.  After  the  sparkling 
hiDg  has  ceased  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  phenomenon 
)  renewed  by  placing  the  ghiss  in  the  air-pump  receiver. 
Kmie  acid  so  readily  becomes  liquid  when  its  attraction  for  water  assists 
npression,  that  enough  of  it  may  be  united  with  water  to  make  a  pint 
I  a  pint  and  a  half  The  soda  water,  or  al*rated  water,  now  so  gene- 
■ed  as  drink  in  warm  weather,  is  watrr  with  several  times  its  bulk  of 
ic  acid  forced  into  it  by  pressure }  and  a  part  of  this  is  seen  escaping 
at  the  instant  of  the  confining  cork  being  dnwn. 
Nmio  acid  forms  nearly  half  of  the  substance  of  marble  or  lime-'stone. 
an  acid  with  stronger  attraction,  as  vinegar  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  poured 
nrble,  it  dispossesses  the  carbonio  acid,  and  unites  itself  with  the  pure 
The  carbonic  acid  in  rising,  constitutes  the  cffcjvesence  which  then 
I.  Carbonic  acid,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  common  soda  water  and 
jSrated  drinks,  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

ij  mineral  watera  contain  carbonio  acid,  which  remains  in  tranquil 
Ation  while  the  water  is  bearing  a  certain  pressure  underground,  but 
in  part  escapes  as  soon  as  the  water  issues  to  the  air  and  only  the 
bene  pressure  remains :  such  watera  are  called  sparkling  waters, 
leaaon  that  champagne  and  aerated  watera  are  so  cool  when  first 
id  isi  that  the  carbonic  acid,  in  assuming  its  gaseous  form,  absorbes  as 
aeat,  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  which  was  previously  existing  in 
nd. 

mmpheiio  pressure,  by  making  the  density  of  the  air  in  any  place 
ndent  upon  the  height  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  causes 
taponding  differences  of  temperature. 

explanation  of  this  is  simple.  If  a  gallon  of  air,  at  the  surface  of  the 
lootain  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  this  must  be  diffused  equally  through 
oe  of  the  gallon ;  but  if  the  air  be  then  compressed  into  one-tenth  of 
ik|  there  will  be  ten  times  as  much  heat  in  that  tenth  as  there  was  be- 
he  increase  affecting  the  thermometer  to  an  extent  modified  by  circum- 
I  explained  in  a  future  part  of  this  work.  In  like  manner,  if  by  taking 
■are,  the  gallon  be  made  to  dilate  to  ten  gallons,  the  heat  will  be  in 
le  degree  diffused,  and  any  one  part  will  be  colder  than  before.  It  is 
that  air  may  bo  so  much  compressed  under  the  piston  of  a  syringe, 
8  heat  in  it,  similarly  concentrated,  becomes  intense  enough  to  inflame 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston  : — this  means,  under  the  name  of 
IcA-f^rm^tf,  being  in  common  use  for  obtaining  an  instantaneous  light. 
f  for  the  reason  here  explained,  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
g  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere,  because  condensed  by  the  weight  of 
above  it,  is  much  warmer  than  if  it  were  suddenly  carried  higher  up, 
re,  from  the  pressure  being  less,  it  would  be  more  expanded  or  thin, 
ly  oases  the  height  of  mountains  may  be  estimated  by  the  difference  of 
Blare  observed  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top.    WhUe  a  thermoaieter 
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stands  at  GO^  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  London,  another  marks' 
only  58°  at  the  top  of  the  dome ;  and  in  the  lofty  assent  of  a  balloon,  the 
thermometer  soon  falls  to  the  freezing  point  and  below  it^  the  oold  to  the 
ajironaut  becoming  almost  insupportable. 

In  every  part  of  the  earth,  at  a  certain  elevation  in  the  atmosphere,  diffinp- 
ent  according  to  the  latitude  or  proximity  to  the  equator,  the  thermometer 
never  rises  above  the  freezing  point, — and  this  limit  in  the  atmosphere  is 
called  the  line  or  level  of  perpetual  congelation.  In  Norway  it  is  at  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  in  Switzerland  at  six  thousand  five 
hundred ;  in  Spain  and  Italy  at  seven  thousand ;  farther  south,  at  Teneriffe, 
at  nine  thousand ;  directly  under  the  sun,  as  in  central  Africa,  and  among  the 
Andes  in  America,  it  is  about  fourteen  thousand.  We  see  therefore  why  the 
snow-capt  mountains  are  not  the  tenants  only  of  high  northern  and  sonthem 
latitudes.  In  this  effect  of  elevation  which  renders  many  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  earth  not  only  tolerable  abodes  for  man,  but  as  suitable  as  any 
otbcrs,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Europe,  who 
accounted  them,  by  reason  of  the  great  heat,  an  everlasting  barrier,  as  regard- 
ed man,  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Much  of  the 
tropical  land  of  America  is  so  raised,  that  it  rivals,  as  to  agreeable  tempera- 
ture, even  a  European  climate ;  while  the  lightness  and  purity  of  the  air,  and 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  add  delightfully  to  its  charms.  The  vast  expanse 
of  table-land  formiog  the  empire  of  Mexico  is  of  this  kind,  enjoying  the  im- 
mediate proximity  of  the  sun,  and  yet,  by  its  elevation  of  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  possessing  the  most  healthful  freshness. 

The  land  in  many  parts  has  the  fertility  of  a  cultivated  garden,  and  ean 
produce  naturally  most  of  the  riches  which  vegetation  offers  over  the  diver- 
sified face  of  the  globe.  The  plains  of  Columbia,  in  South  America,  and 
indeed  all  along  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  are  similarly  circumstanced.  The 
contrast  is  very  striking,  after  sailing  a  thousand  wiles  up  the  level  river 
Magdelena,  in  a  heat  scarcely  equaled  on  the  plains  of  India,  at  onoe  to 
climb  to  the  table-land  above,  where  Santa  F6  de  Btyjota^  the  capital  of  the 
republic,  is  seen  smiling  over  interminable  plains,  that  bear  the  livery  of  the 
fairest  fields  of  Europe. 

Persons  not  understanding  the  law  which  we  are  now  illustrating,  will 
express  surprise  that  wind  or  air  blowing  down  upon  them  from  a  snow- 
clad  mountain,  should  still  be  warm  and  temperate.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
is  just  as  much  heat  combined  with  an  ounce  of  the  air  on  the  mountain  top 
as  in  the  valley :  but  above,  the  heat  is  diffused  through  a  space  perhaps 
twice  as  great  as  when  below,  and,  therefore,  is  less  sensible.  It  may  be  the 
same  air  which  sweeps  along  as  a  warm  gale  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  moan- 
tain, — which  then  rises  and  freezes  water  on  the  summit — and  which  in  an 
hour  after,  or  less,  is  playing  among  the  flowers  of  another  valley,  as  warm 
and  genial  as  before. 

As  the  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  depends  thus  upon 
the  rarity  of  the  air,  and  therefore  upon  the  height,  the  vegetable  productions 
of  each  distinct  region  or  elevation  are  of  a  distinct  character ;  and  many  other 
peculiarities  of  place  and  climate  acknowledge  the  same  cause. 

Because  the  atmospheric  pressure  determines  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
different  situations,  as  now  explained,  it  has  also  a  corresponding  influence 
upon  the  state  of  aerial  humidity,  which  is  modified  by  the  temperature. 

It  was  explained  at  page  184,  that  water  and  other  liquids  under  a  vaoaum; 
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rise  in  the  form  of  air  or  vapour  with  force,  and  in  qaantity  having  a  strict 
relation  to  the  temperature — beat  being  in  fact  the  cause  of  their  rising;  and 
the  table  at  page  186  exhibits  the  force,  and  therefore  the  density  of  watery 
vapour  corresponding  to  some  certain  temperatures.  No\?  it  ii*  a  remarkable 
eircumstance,  that  vapour  in  the  s:inic  qiiuntity  and  of  equal  tension  rises 
from  any  liquid,  whether  placed  under  the  pressure  of  air,  or  under  a  vacuum ; 
only  through  a  space  containing  air  it  diffuses  itself  more  slowly  than  if  the 
lir  were  not  present.  As  regards  the  former  case,  it  wasi  for  a  long  time 
sapposcd  that  the  air  dissolved  a  liquid  as  a  liquid  dissolves  a  salt :  hut  it 
DOW  appears  that  there  is  merely  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two.  If  the 
vapour,  while  rising  from  a  li(|uid,  has  not  a  tension  or  elastic  force  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  the  process  is  tranquil,  and  is  called  evajyvra- 
U'on,  and  it  goes  on  only  as  the  vapour  can  diffuse  itself  among  the  particles 
of  the  air,  and  therefore  slowly  in  air  perfectly  quiescent,  but  quicker  as  the 
air  is  moving  more,  or  as  the  density  of  the  air  is  less.  Jiut  when  the  vapour, 
owing  to  greater  heat,  is  stron;^  enough  to  overcome  the  atmoBphcric  pressure 
of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch,  and  the  weight  of  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  over 
it;  the  phenomena  of  boiling  arises  as  already  described. 

For  the  reason  now  explained,  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  contains  diffused 
through  it  a  large  quantity  of  invisible  aoriform  water ;  and  if  there  were  no 
intestine  motions,  and  no  changes  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
qatfntity  of  water  would  soon  everywhere  reach  a  maximum,  or  would  be 
the  greatest  that  the  temperature  of  the  place  could  support :  instead  of  this^ 
however,  from  a  variety  of  causes  to  bo  explained  below,  the  air  is  moving 
aboat  constantly  as  winds,  and  the  local  temperatures  are  ever  fluctuating,  and 
when  the  temperature  is  lowered,  in  situations  where  a  maximum  of  watery 
vaponr  is  present,  part  of  this  is  instantly  reduced  to  the  state  of  water  again, 
and  appears,  according  to  circumstances,  in  the  form  of  vii»t,  raiHy  ttnoic  or 
haii;  while  to  snpply  material  for  these  phenomena,  evaporation  is  going  on 
wherever,  over  water,  there  is  not  a  maj-imnm  of  vapour  in  the  air.  These 
opposing  operations  of  evaporation  and  condensation  keep  up  that  constant 
drcnlation  of  moisture  which  is  the  life  of  nature. 

When  a  given  quantity  of  water  assumes  the  aeriform  state,  it  contains  the 
tame  quantity  of  latent  heat  in  all  cases,  whether  rising,  for  instance,  from 
a  boiling  caldron,  or  from  the  surface  of  a  lake.  Hence  we  see  why  evapo- 
ration is  so  cooling  a  process  to  any  liquid  or  moistened  solid  from  which  it 
is  arising :  and  as  we  have  already  shown  that  a  rapid  passing  of  dry  air,  or 
the  substance  being  placed  in  a  vacuum,  quickens  evaporation,  we  now  sec 
why  both  of  these  conditions  accelerate  the  cooling.  Wet  linen  placed  in  a 
strong  wind,  which  does  not  contain  a  maximum  of  moisture,  becomes  dry 
almost  immediately;  a  bottle  of  wine  covered  with  a  wet  cloth  and  suspendefl 
in  a  current  of  air,  as  is  practised  in  warm  climates  to  prepare  wine  for  the 
table,  is  quickly  cooled ;  mats  hung  around  the  walls  of  houses  in  India,  and 
frequently  wetted  through  the  day,  preserve  a  delightful  freshness  in  the 
apartments.  Sprinkling  water  or  vinegar  over  a  hot  sick-room  cools  and 
refreshes  it ;  and  watering  the  streets  of  a  city  moderates  in  them  the  inten- 
sity of  summer  heat.  In  warm  climates  water  is  cooled  fur  drinking  by 
being  put  into  vessels  so  porous  that  the  external  surface  is  always  moist,  the 
vessels  being  then  suspended  in  a  current  of  air,  or  during  a  calm  being  mado 
to  vibrate  in  the  manner  of  a  pendulum.  Again,  the  rapidity  of  evaporation 
from  water  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  particularly 
when  some  other  substance  which  powerfully  absorbs  watery  vapour  is  in- 
cluded in  the  receiver,  is  so  rapid,  and  carries  off  the  heat  so  quickly,  that 
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tho  mass  of  water  freezes  before  much  of  it  has  been  oarried  away.    This 
process  is  used  for  making  ice  ia  India. 

It  is  partly  because  air  saturated  with  moisture,  that  is  to  saji  haying  as 
much  water  diffused  in  it  as  can  be  supported  in  the  invisible  or  aeriform 
state  of  the  existing  temperature, — lets  full  a  part  on  any  redootion  of  tiie 
temperature,  that  air  which,  as  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere^  has  been  heated 
by  the  sun  during  tho  day,  and  has  received  such  moisture,  lets  it  fall  agiia 
during  the  night,  and  exhibits  the  night  fogs  of  certain  seasons,  which  float 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  until  again  acted  upon  by  tho  bet  ma  of  the 
next  morning's  sun.  Fog,  when  farther  condensed,  by  groups  of  the  minulo 
particles  uniting,  forms  rain ;  and  rain  when  cooled  becomes  snow  or  haiL 

The  quantity  of  dew  which  falls  at  night  is  influenced  by  the  quantity  of 
moisture  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  dew  is,  as  was  ingeniously  proved  by  Dr.  Wells, 
some  years  ago,  that  the  temperature  of  the  objects  on  which  it  settles  hai 
become  lower  during  the  night  than  that  of  the  air  aroundj  and  than  is 
required  to  maintain  in  the  iuvisible  state,  the  moisture  in  tho  sarrounding 
atmosphere.     There  is  a  tendency  in  heat  to  difl'uso  itself  uniformly  among 
bodies,  by  a  constant  radiation  from  one  to  another,  rapid  in  proportion  to 
the  differences  of  temperature,  and  which,  if  continued,  would  reduoe  all  to 
the  same  degree.     The  earth,  therefore,  during  the  day,  receives  radiated 
heat  from  the  sun,  and  becomes  comparatively  hot,  and  during  the  nigfa^  it 
gives  out  heat  again  by  radiation  towards  the  sky,  from  which  there  ia  littb 
or  no  return.     When  there  are  clouds  in  the  atmosphere  at  nighfe,  they 
receive  the  heat  darted  upwards  from  the  bodies  on  the  earth's  sarfaoe,  and 
they  radiate  heat  back,  becoming  thus,  as  it  were,  a  clothins  to  maintain  the 
warmth  of  the  earth  beneath  them, — and  on  cloudy  nights  there  is  no  dew, — 
but  with  a  clear  sky,  the  heat  radiated  upwards,  darts  into  boundless  spaoe, 
and  is  lost  altogether  to  the  objects  which  emitted  it.     These  objects,  there- 
fore, which  during  the  day  had  the  same,  or  even  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  atmosphere  around,  now  become  colder,  and  the  aeriform  water  which 
comes  in  contact  with  them  is  condensed,  and  forms  what  we  call  dew.  Thi^ 
beautiful  provision  of  nature  supplies  the  necessary  moisture  to  vegetables 
during  seasons  when  rain  is  deficient.     Pew  on  very  cold  objects  freeies  aa 
it  settles,  and  is  then  called  hoar  frost.     A  phenomenon  which  may  be 
classed  with  dew,  is  the  perspiration,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  of  massive 
walls  and  furniture,  occuring  on  the  sudden  setting  in  of  warm  weather,  or 
on  tho  occasion  of  a  warm  moist  air  of  higher  temperature  than  the  walls 
being  suddenly  introduced,  as  when  a  crowd  assembles  in  a  cold  church  :— 
the  wall  or  other  object  then,  from  not  having  yet  acquired  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air,  condenses  upon  itself  a  copious  deposition  of  the 
atmospheric  moisture.     For  a  similar  reason  a  bottle  of  wine  brought  from  a 
cold  cellar  or  from  an  ice-pail,  into  a  room  with  company,  is  soon  covered 
with  thick  moisture  or  dew ;  as  are  the  glasses  also  into  which  the  wine  is 
poured.     It  is  another  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  when  we  see  the 
moisture  of  warm  breath  condensed  on  any  cold  polished  sur&oe,  as  on  a 
mirror's  face,  or  on  the  glasses  of  a  carriage  shut  up,  or  on  the  windows  of 
a  room  in  winter,  when  the  surface  is  very  cold,  the  moisture  being  froien 
with  the  appearance  of  beautiful  aborescence. 

Many  instruments  have  been  contrived,  with  tho  name  of  hyffromeUrij 
for  indicating  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  atmosphere.  A  prepared  human 
hair  is  the  essential  part  of  one  of  the  best  of  those  formeriy  used ;  the 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  hair,  according  to  the  quantity  of  moistwe 
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■round  it,  being  caused  to  move  an  index  like  that  of  a  wbeel>barometer,  to 
mark  the  dezreea.  This,  however,  and  other  common  hygromcterfl,  are  only 
philosophical  toys;  bat  Mr.  Daniel  (see  his  excellent  work,  entitled  Mctcoro- 
logioal  £sgay8^  has  lately  given  to  the  philosophical  world  a  correct  and 
simple  instrument  for  the  purpose,  depending  on  the  principle  explained 
above, — that  whenever  the  temperature  of  a  body  in  the  atmosphere  is  reduced 
below  that  at  which  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air  around  it  can 
be  maintained  in  the  aeriform  or  invisible  state,  dew  forms  on  the  body.  His 
■pparatQs  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  which  can  be  cooled  to  any  desired 
degree  from  being  connected  with  another  bulb  enveloped  in  an  evaporating 
liquid;  and  when  moisture  begins  visibly  to  settle  upon  the  first,  its  tempera- 
ture is  exhibited  on  a  thermometer  enclosed  within  it ;  and  the  proportion  of 
water  mixed  with  the  air  around  is  then,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  partially 
eopied  here,  at  page  186. 

A  great  fall  of  the  barometer  marks  a  diminished  pressure  in  the  atmo- 
tphero  around,  with  a  consequent  dilatation  of  the  air  and  fall  of  temperature, 
u  explained  a  few  pages  back ;  and  if  the  air  at  such  a  time  hold  a  niaxi- 
nam  of  moisture,  a  part  of  this  must  become  visible  as  fog  or  rain.  Thus 
ft  h\\  of  the  barometer,  a  fall  of  temperature,  and  a  fall  of  rain,  often  occur 
as  associated  phenomena. 

Illustrating  this  by  experiment,  we  find,  that  on  the  extraction  of  air  from 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  a  cloud  of  mist  generally  appears  in  it  with  the 
int  strokes  of  the  piston  : — the  reason  being  that  the  still  remaining  air, 
becaase  cooled  by  the  refraction,  absorbs  heat  from  the  vapour  in  combina* 
tion  with  it,  and  renders  the  water  visible.  The  mist  is  then  removed  by 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  machine,  or  is  re-dissolved  when  the  usual 
qoantity  of  air  is  re-admitted. 

We  understand  from  this  why  rain  happens  so  much  more  frequently 
ftmong  mountains  than  on  extended  plains.  When  air  saturated  with  mois- 
ture approaches  the  mountain  ridge  to  rise  over  it,  for  every  foot  that  it  rises 
it  escapes  from  a  degree  of  the  pressure  which  it  bore  while  lower  down,  and 
in  then  dilating,  it  becomes  colder,  and  lets  fall  part  of  its  moisture.  It  is 
the  rain  copiously  thus  produced  in  mountainous  regions  which  constitutes 
the  chief  supply  of  their  many  rivers,  and  which,  with  periodical  changes  of 
wind  bringing  more  moisture,  causes  the  extraordinary  annual  overflowing 
of  ench  rivers  as  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  &c. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will  recollect  a  striking 

Ihenomenon  illustrative  of  our  present  subject,  observed  there  when  the  wind 
lows  from  the  south-east.  Beyond  the  city,  as  viewed  from  the  bay,  there 
is  ■  mountain  of  great  elevation,  called  from  its  extended  flat  summit,  the 
Table  Mountain.  In  general  its  rugged  steeps  arc  seen  rising  in  a  clear  sky ; 
bat  when  the  south-east  wind  blows,  the  whole  summit  becomes  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  singular  density  and  beauty.  The  inhabitants  call  the  pheno- 
menon the  spreading  of  the  table-cloth.  The  cloud  does  not  appear  to  bo  at 
rest  on  the  hill,  but  to  be  constantly  rolling  onward  -,  yet,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  beholder,  it  never  descends,  for  the  snowy  wreaths  seen  fulling  over  the 
precipice  towards  the  town  below,  vani.sh  completely  before  they  reach  it, 
while  others  are  formed  on  the  other  side  to  replace  them.  The  reason  of 
the  phenomena  is  this.  The  air  constituting  the  wind  from  the  south-east 
having  passed  over  the  vast  southern  ocean,  comes  charged  with  as  much 
invisible  moisture  as  its  temperature  can  sustain.  In  rising  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain  it  is  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  gradually  escap- 
ing from  a  part  of  the  pressure  lately  borne ;  and  on  attaining  the  Bummit  it 
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has  dilated  so  muoh,  and  has  consequently  become  so  maoh  oolder,  that  it 
lets  go  part  of  its  moisture.  This  then  appears  as  the  cloud  just  described; 
but  it  no  sooner  falls  over  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  and  asain  deioends  ia 
the  atmosphere  to  where  it  is  pressed,  and  condensed,  and  heated  as  befwei 
than  it  is  re-dissolved  and  disappears : — the  magnificent  app^arition  dweUiag 
only  on  the  mountain  top. 

When  the  elevation  to  which  moisture  is  suddenly  carried  is  very  grett, 
the  fall  of  temperature  is  proportioned,  and  the  separating  water  becomM 
snow  instead  of  rain.  This  phenomenon  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  a  gmt 
Hiero^s  fountain,  used  in  one  of  the  mines  of  Hungary ;  during  the  play  of 
which,  the  air  in  one  place  is  so  compressed,  that  on  being  suddenly  released, 
it  expands  and  cools  enough  to  cause  the  moisture  driven  out  with  it  to  ap- 
pear even  in  summer,  as  a  shower  of  snow. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  explains  why,  along  the  sides  of  mountain  ridgeii 
clouds  are  generally  seen  floating  at  a  certain  height  only,  and  therefore  ia 
horizontal  strata.  The  water  is  separated  from  the  air  at  a  certain  tempenk* 
ture,  which  is  dependent  on  the  height,  and  above  that  height  the  air  it  it 
the  time  too  dry  and  rare  to  have  clouds.  Very  lofty  summits  are  alwajfi 
seen  much  above  the  clouds,  and  the  admirer  of  nature  who  climbs  towaidi 
them,  may  often  contemplate  the  grand  phenomena  of  the  thunder-etoni 
far  beneath  his  feet.  Teueriffe  soars  so  sublimely,  that  the  distant  sailor 
not  unfrequently  mistakes  the  line  of  clouds  hanging  around  its  sides  for 
the  white  streak  which  elsewhere  indicates  the  clifOi  and  wayes  of  the  w&t 
shore. 

Fluid  support  or  floating  J  in  air,     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  156. 

When  it  was  explained  under  '^  Hydrostatics,"  that  any  body  immersed  in 
a  fluid  has  its  downward  tendency  or  weight  resisted  with  exactly  the  force 
which  supported  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  previously  occupying  the  same 
space,  and  therefore  that  the  body  will  sink  or  swim,  according  as  it  is  heavier 
or  lighter  than  its  bulk  of  the  fluid,  the  reasoning  was  as  applicable  to  the 
case  of  a  body  immersed  in  an. air  or  gas  as  in  a  liquid. 

We  hence  see  why  a  body  weighed  in  an  air  appears  lighter,  by  the  exact 
weight  of  its  bulk  of  the  air,  than  when  weighed  in  an  empty  space  or 
vacuum ; — and  why,  for  the  same  reason,  the  jocular  question,  whether  a 
pound  of  lead  or  a  pound  of  cork  be  the  heavier,  is  not  trulv  answered  bj 
saying  that  they  are  of  equal  weight;  the  cork  being  really  the  heavieri  fior 
when  balanced  in  air,  bulky  cork  is  more  supported  than  dense  lead.  A 
small  weighing-beam  having  attached  to  its  opposite  ends  pieces  of  cork  and 
lead  which  equipoise  in  the  air,  if  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  a& 
air-pump,  auickly  exhibits  the  cork  preponderating. 

As  any  liquid  lighter  than  water,  such  as  oil  or  spirits,  on  beinff  set  at 
liberty  under  the  surface  of  water,  will  rise,  while  any  heavier  liquid,  such 
as  brine,  syrup,  or  sulphuric  acid,  will  sink ;  and  in  both  cases  with  force 
proportioned  to  the  difference  of  specific  gravities  :  so  we  find,  that  in  com- 
mon air,  a  mass  of  hydrogen,  or  hotter  air  descends,  because  specificallj 
lighter;  while  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  colder  au*,  descendS|  because 
specifically  heavier.     This  truth  is  well  exemplified  inX 

The  Balloon^ 

which  is  a  thin  light  bag  of  varnished  silk,  generally  shaped  like  a  globe  or 
^&^}  ^^^  ^^^  with  a  fluid  lighter  than  common  air.    It  is  made  sufficiently 
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hm  that  the  difference  between  its  weight  when  filled  and  that  of  an  equal 
bolk  of  common  air,  may  enable  it  to  carry  aloft  the  material  of  which  it  is 
oonstmcted,  with  the  aeronauts,  and  their  apparatus.  It  is  in  principle  like 
a  bladder  of  oil  immersed  in  water.  A  globe  of  thirty-five  feet  diameter  has 
a  capacity  of  nearly  twenty *two  thousand  cubic  feet.  This  cjuantity  of  com- 
mon air  weighs  about  nxUen  hundred  pounds,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas^  of  easily  obtained  purity,  weighs  only  one-eighth  as  much  as 
two  hundred  pounds.  Such  a  globe,  therefore,  being  buoyed  up,  or  sup- 
ported in  common  air,  with  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  while,  if  filled 
with  hydrogen,  it  only  weighs  two  hundred,  will  carry  up  into  the  sky  four- 
teen hundred  pounds  of  material  and  load. 

The  first  balloon  waa  exhibited  by  a  man  ignorant  of  what  he  was  really 
effecting.  Seeing  the  clouds  float  high  in  the  atmosphere,  he  thought  that 
if  he  could  make  a  cloud  and  enclose  it  in  a  bag,  it  might  rise  and  carry 
bim  with  it.  Then,  erroneously  deeming  smoke  and  a  cloud  the  same,  he 
made  a  fire  of  green  wood,  wool,  &c.,  and  placed  a  great  bag  over  with  the 
nonth  downwards  to  receive  the  smoke.  He  soon  had  the  joy  to  see  the 
bag  full,  and,  when  set  free,  ascending ;  but  he  understood  not  that  the 
saiiae  waa  the  hot  and  dilated  air  within,  which,  being  lighter  than  the  sur- 
nranding  air,  was  buoyed  up ;  while  the  visible  parts  of  the  smoke,  which 
chiefly  engaged  his  attention,  was  really  heavier  than  the  air,  and  was  an 
impediment  to  his  wishes. 

This  modification,  called  the  hot  air  or  fire  halloonj  was  afterwards  better 
indervtood,  and  was  used  by  aeronauts,  until  the  more  commodious  and  less 
iangeroos  modification,  called  the  inflammable  air  ballootif  or  balloon  of 
ijdrogen  gas,  was  substituted. 

Since  the  modem  introduction  of  gas  lights,  the  carhuretted  hydrwjen 
irepared  forHhem  is  generally  employed  for  filling  balloons.  It  is  consi- 
lerablj  heavier  than  pure  hydrogen,  but  is  so  much  more  readily  obtained, 
haX  aeronauts  like  better  to  make  a  larger  balloon  to  suit  it,  than  a  smaller 
»De  which  obliges  them  to  prepare  the  other. — A  thin  paper  bag,  filled  with 
;he  hot  air  rising  from  a  large  lamp,  is  a  miniature  hot  air  or  fire  huU(*oii ; 
ind  a  common  soap  bubble,  filled  with  hydrogen,  is  a  little  inflrimmaUe  air 
toUoonf  which  mounts  with  great  rapidity. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  occasions  on  which  a  youth  is  more  surprised  and 
lelighted  than  when  he  first  beholds  a  balloon  sailing  high  in  the  bosom  of 
lie  air  and  bearing  a  human  being  to  regions  far  beyond  what  the  soaring 
iigle  has  ever  reached ;  while  to  the  intrepid  aeronaut  himself,  the  scene  of 
t  world  displayed  beneath  him  is  unquestionably  the  grandest,  except  that  of 
lie  starry  heavens,  which  mortal  eye  has  ever  compassed.  To  him  even 
iride  spread  London,  the  queen  of  the  cities  of  the  earth,  and  a  little  world 
irithin  itself,  when  viewed  from  a  great  elevation  in  the  sky,  appears  but  as 
I  daaky  patch  upon  a  map,  with  the  far-fumed  Thames  winding  there  as  a 
iQvery  line,  and  the  magnificent  temples  and  palaces  scattered  around,  ap- 
pearing but  aa  darker  points  rising  out  of  the  general  mist  of  buildings,  in 
rhich  a  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings  reside. 

The  first  aeronautic  expeditions  astonished  the  world,  and  endless  reveries 
[Mssed  through  men's  minds  of  important  uses  to  which  the  new  discovery 
night  be  applied;  but  more  mature  reflection,  and  now  frequent  trials  have 
ihown  that  the  balloon,  while  furnishing  philosophers  with  the  opportunity 
>f  making  some  observations  in  elevated  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  is  still 
nteresting  chiefly  as  a  philosophical  toy.  The  French,  under  the  Directory 
A  1796|  attempted  to  use  it  as  a  military  station,  from  which  the  position 
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and  motions  of  an  enemy  might  be  descried :  bnt  the  plan  was  e?entatlly 
abandoned.  It  has  since  been  thought  of  as  a  means  by  which  travcllen 
might  obtain  information  while  penetrating  into  unknown  oonntrieB,  like  the 
almost  interminable  plains  of  AustrcUasta,  Although  aeronantSi  while  aloft, 
have  the  power  of  making  the  balloon  rise  farther  by  throwing  out  part  of 
the  sand-ballast  which  they  carry  with  them,  or  of  making  it  descend  by 
opening  a  valve  at  tho  top  through  which  the  hydrogen  may  eeoape,  itiU 
they  have  no  power  of  producing  a  lateral  motion.  The  idea  which  yet 
strongly  excites  the  minds  of  some  projectors,  that  by  wings  or  other  meaUi 
a  balloon  may  be  directed  in  the  sky  nearly  as  a  ship  is  directed  on  the  sea, 
is  not  much  more  reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  an  insect,  suspended  to  i 
huge  block  of  wood,  driven  along  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour 
by  river  torrent,  should  have  power  to  stop  or  sail  against  the  stream.  A 
man  in  a  balloon  would  generally  have  to  resist  or  change  a  motion  ezoeed* 
ing  fifty  miles  in  an  hour. 

A  balloon  which  is  only  half  full  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  beoomei 
quite  full  when  it  has  risen  three  miles  and  a  half,  because,  at  that  altitndey 
air  from  below  doubles  its  volume  on  account  of  the  diminished  pressure. 
A  balloon,  therefore,  if  quite  distended  on  first  rising,  must  let  air  escape 
as  it  ascends,  or  it  will  burst :  this  is  true  also  of  the  drum  of  the  human  ear 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  a  contrary  way  under  the  opposite 
circumstances  of  a  person  descending  in  a  diving  belL 

The  downy  seeds  of  plants  seen  floating  about  upon  the  winds  of  aotamn 
are  not  lighter  than  air,  but  have  so  much  bulk  and  surface  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  that  the  friction  upon  them  of  the  moving  air  is  groater  thas 
their  weight,  and  carries  them  along 

A  sheet  of  paper  made  in  some  degree  to  resemble  a  balloon,  by  its  having 
a  little  weight,  representing  the  hanging  car,  attached  by  threads  from  ite 
angles,  is  often  seen  rising  at  a  street  comer,  to  the  delight  of  the  boy  who 
watches  it.  Its  rise  depends  upon  eddy  winds^or  currents  which  the  oomer 
produces. 

The  ascent  of  flame  and  smoJce 

in  the  atmosphere,  affords  other  examples  of  a  lighter  fluid  rising  in  a  heavier; 
for  both  these  are  merely  hotter  air  rising  in  the  midst  of  colder. 

The  phenomenon  of  flame  is  produced  when  a  burning  substance  contaiai 
some  ingredient  capable,  on  being  heated,  of  assuming  the  form  of  air  or  ga8| 
which  ingredient,  on  ascending,  burns  or  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  intensity  of  action  sufficient  to  produce  a  white  heat.  It 
is  because  charcoal  and  coke  have  nothing  in  them  thus  volatile,  that  they 
burn  without  flame,  appearing  like  red-hot  stones.  The  flame  of  a  lamp  or 
candle  is  merely  the  oil,  wax,  or  tallow  converted  into  gas,  and  allowed  to 
bum  as  it  is  disengaged  and  rises.  The  same  gas  obtained  by  heating  the 
oil,  &c.,  in  vessels  which  exclude  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  prevent  imme- 
diate combustion,  and  from  which  tubes  lead  to  suitable  receptacles^  is  the 
common  oil-gas  used  for  illumination. 

Smoke  consists  of  all  the  dust  and  visible  particles  which  are  separated 
from  the  fuel  without  being  burned,  and  are.  moreover,  light  or  minute 
enough  to  bo  carried  aloft  by  the  rising  current  of  heated  air ;  but  all  that  is 
visible  of  smoke  is  really  heavier  than  air,  and  soon  falls  again  as  powdered 
chalk  falls  in  water.  In  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  where  a  candle  has 
been  extinguished  by  exhausting  the  air,  the  steam  of  smoke  that  continues 
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to  pear  from  the  wick  after  tho  ezhaustioD,  is  seen  to  fall  on  the  pamp-plate^ 
beomae  there  ia  no  air  to  sapport  it. 

Chitnniei  quicken  the  ascent  of  hot  air  bj  keeping  a  long  colamn  of  it 
together.  A  column  of  two  feet  high  risos,  or  is  pressed  up  with  twice  as 
DQch  force  as  a  column  of  one  foot,  and  so  in  proportion  for  all  other  lengths  ; 
jut  as  two  or  more  corks  strung  together  and  immersed  in  water,  tend  up- 
varda  with  proportially  more  force  than  a  single  cork ;  or  as  a  long  spear  of 
light  wood,  allowed  to  ascend  perpendicularly  from  a  great  depth  in  water, 
loquires  a  Telocity  which  makes  it  dart  above  the  surface,  while  a  short  piece 
Ander  the  same  circumstances  rises  very  slowly.  In  a  chimney  where  one 
foot  in  height  of  the  column  of  hot  air  is  one  ounce  lighter  than  the  same 
bulk  of  the  external  cold  air,  if  the  chimney  be  one  hundred  feet  high,  tho 
lir  or  smoke  in  it  is  propelled  upwards  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  ounces. 
[n  all  coses,  therefore,  the  draughty  as  it  is  called  of  a  chimney,  is  pro- 
portioned to  its  length.     The  following  facts  are  consequences  of  this  truth. 

In  low  cottages,  and  in  the  upper  floors  of  houses,  the  annoyance  of 
DDokj  rooms  is  much  more  frequent  than  where  chimneys  are  longer. 

If  there  are  two  fires  in  the  same  room,  or  in  any  rooms  open  to  each 
other^  which  have  chimnics  of  different  lengths,  and  of  which  the  doors  and 
vindows  are  very  close,  so  that  the  air  to  supply  the  draughts  cannot  enter 
by  them,  the  taller  chimney  will  overpower  the  shorter,  and  cause  it  to 
imoke  into  the  room ;  just  as  the  long  leg  of  a  syphon  overcomes  the  short 
Due,  or  aa  a  long  log  of  wood,  held  down  in  water  by  a  cord  passing  from 
it  round  a  pulley  at  the  bottom  to  a  shorter  log  also  floating,  will  rise^  and 
(rail  down  the  shorter  log. 

A  Ions  chimney,  for  the  reasons  above  explained,  causes  a  current  of  air 
ia  pass  tnroneh  the  fire  very  rapidly,  and  it  has  the  advantage  also  of  acting 
Bore  uniformly  than  any  bellows  or  blowing  machine.  On  these  accountS| 
ir  fires  of  steam  engines,  and  many  others,  it  is  the  means  of  blowing  gene- 
iiUy  preferred.  The  importance  of  length  in  a  chimney  explains  tho  re- 
narkable  appearance  of  some  mining  districts  and  modern  English  townsy 
vhere  ateam-enginea  abound. 

When  we  heap  dying  embers  together,  so  that  the  hot  air  rising  among 
;hem  may  become  a  mass  or  column  of  considerable  altitude,  this  column  has 
effect  of  blowing  them  gently,  and  helps  to  light  them  up  again.  A 
of  burning  paper  thrown  upon  the  top  of  a  half-extinguished  fire,  often 
Bakes  it  blase  afresh,  by  causing  a  more  rapid  current  of  air  to  pass 
lirongh  it  from  below. 

rhe  action  or  draught  of  a  chimney,  influenced  as  we  have  seen,  by  its  length, 
depends  also  on  the  degree  in  which  the  air  in  it  is  heated,  because  this  de- 
terminea  thedilitatioU;  or  comparative  lightnessj  which  makes  the  air  ascend. 

In  what  are  called  open  firt-placesj  such  as  those  in  the  sitting-rooms  of 
iritain,  a  large  quantity  of  air  directly  from  the  apartment  enters  the  chimney 
.bore  the  fire,  and  mixes  with  the  hot  air  from  the  fire  itself.  This  mixture 
sbeuda  more  slowly  than  if  hot  air  alone  entered,  and  in  a  proportion  de- 
lendent  on  the  degree  of  mixture.  The  effect  of  excluding  a  part  of  this 
older  air,  is  seen  when  a  board  or  plate  of  metal  is  suspended  across  the 
pening  of  the  chimney,  so  as  to  narrow  the  entrance :— almost  instantly  a 
[nicker  action  ia  produced,  and  the  fire  begins  to  roar  as  if  blown  by  a  bel* 
ows.  This  means  is  often  used  to  blow  the  fire  instead  of  bellows,  or  to 
0X6  a  amoky  chimney  by  increasing  the  draught.   What  ia  called  a  register 
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Stove  is  a  kindred  ooDirivanoe.  It  ha»a  flap  placed  in  the  throat  of  the  chim- 
ney, which  serves  to  widen  or  contract  the  passage  at  pleasure.  Because  the 
flap  is  generally  opened  only  enough  to  allow  that  air  to  pass  which  rises  di- 
rectly from  the  fire,  the  chimney  receives  only  very  hot  air,  and  therefore 
acts  well.  The  register  stove  often  cares  smoky  chimnies :  and  hy  preTeot* 
ing  the  too  ready  escape  of  the  moderately  warmed  air  of  the  room,  of  which 
so  much  is  wasted  hy  a  common  fire-place,  it  also  saves  fuel.  In  what  are 
called  close  Jtre-placeSftis  those  of  steam-endnes,  or  brewers'  coppers,  when 
the  furnace  door  is  shut,  no  air  can  enter  the  chimney  but  directly  through 
the  fire  ;  hence  the  action  of  such  chimnies  is  very  powerful. 

In  a  room  with  two  fires,  or  in  drawing  rooms  communicating  with  each 
other,  although  the  chimnies  be  of  equal  length,  that  one  over  the  best  fire 
will  act  the  most  strongly  ;  and  if  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment  be 
80  close  as  to  prevent  a  sufficiency  of  air  from  entering  by  them  to  supply 
both  fires,  cold  air  will  enter  by  that  chimney  which  has  the  weakest  fire,  and 
the  smoke  from  it  will  spread  into  the  room.  How  often  is  an  assembling 
dinner  party  annoyed  by  the  smoke  of  a  second  drawing-room  fire  just  lighted 
before  their  arrival,  and  which  had  therefore  to  contend  with  the  antagonist 
fire  already  in  powerful  action  all  the  day.  While  only  one  fire  was  lighted, 
the  cold  chimney  was  admitting  the  air  to  feed  it,  just  as  an  open  pane  in  the 
window  would  have  done.  A  room  may  be  so  close  that  no  air  can  find  en- 
trance, and  in  such  a  case  the  smoke  of  its  fire  must  all  spread  into  the  room. 

When  all  the  windows  and  doors  of  a  house  fit  so  closely  as  not  to  admit 
air  for  the  acting  chimnies,  the  supply  comes  down  the  chimnies  that  are  not 
in  use.  Inattention  to  this  fact  causes  many  a  good  chimney  to  incur  the 
imputation  of  being  smoky,  because  on  the  attempt  being  made  to  light  a 
fire  at  it,  the  smoke  at  first  is  always  thrown  back.  The  truth  is,  that  at 
the  time  when  the  servant  begins  to  light  the  fire,  there  is  a  downward  ca^ 
rent  in  the  chimney,  repelling,  of  course,  any  heated  air  and  smoke  that 
approaches  it,  and  spreading  them  over  the  whole  house ;  but  were  the  room 
door  to  be  shut  for  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  cut  off  communication  with  the 
other  drawing  chimnies  in  the  house,  while  at  the  same  time  the  windows 
were  opened,  the  chimney  would  act  at  once ;  and  when  sufficiently  heated^ 
would  continue  to  act  in  spite  of  the  others,  and  as  well  as  they. 

There  are  some  cases  of  smoky  rooms  not  to  be  so  easily  corrected  as  what 
we  have  now  mentioned.  When  a  low  house  adjoins  a  lofty  house^  the  wind 
blowing  towards  the  latter,  is  obstructed  and  becomes  a  gathering  or  conden* 
sation  of  air  against  the  wall )  and  if  the  top  of  a  low  chimney  be  there^  the 
compressed  air  enters  it  and  pours  downwards.  The  same  happens  occasionally 
from  the  proximity  of  trees  or  rocks.  In  such  cases,  to  avoid  the  influence, 
the  chimnies  of  the  low  houses  are  often  made  very  lofty.  Again,  whenever, 
from  the  nature  of  buildings,  eddies  of  wind  Qccur,  or  unequal  presauresy  as 
at  street  corners,  &c. ,  the  chimnies  around  do  not  act  regularly.  It  is  pro- 
verbial, that  corner  houses,  or  those  at  the  end  of  a  row,  are  smoky  houses ; 
and  we  see  the  uniformity  of  architecture  in  a  street  often  destroyed  by  the 
necessity  of  lengthening  tho  chimnies  of  the  houses  at  the  extremities. 

When  smoke  is  found  descending  into  a  room  where  there  is  no  fire,  the 
empty  chimney  is  serving  as  an  inlet  for  air  to  the  house,  while  the  smoke 
of  a  neighboring  chimney  is  passing  closely  over  the  top  of  it. 

In  summer,  when  fires  arc  not  in  use,  there  is  often  a  strong  smell  of  soot 
perceived  in  the  apartments  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  but  which  oeasea 
at  night.  The  reason  is,  that  during  the  day  the  chimney  is  colder  than  the 
external  air^  and  by  condensing  tho  air  which  enters  it,  causes  a  downward 
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oarrent  throagh  ihe  soot.  Daring  the  night,  again,  when  the  external  air 
beeomea  colder,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sun,  the  chimney,  by  retaining 
the  heat  absorbed  daring  the  day,  is  hot  enoagh  to  warm  the  air  in  it,  and 
to  caose  an  upward  carrent.  These  currents,  in  chimnies  left  open  during 
the  days  and  nights  of  summer,  are  almost  as  regular  as  the  land  and  sea 
breeses  of  tropical  countries. 

All  these  remarks  prove  how  important  it  is  to  be  able  to  conceive  clearly 
of  the  motions  going  on,  according  to  the  simple  laws  of  matter,  in  the  in- 
visible air  aroand  as.  Were  such  subjects  better  and  more  generally  under- 
stood, many  prevalent  errors  in  the  arts  of  life,  influencing  much  the  comforts 
tnd  health  of  the  community,  would  soon  be  corrected. 

If  we  are  filled  with  admiration  on  discovering  how  perfectly  the  simple 
law  of  a  lighter  fluid  rising  in  a  heavier,  provides  a  constantly  renewed  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air  to  our  fires,  which  supply  we  should  else  have  to  furnish  by 
the  unremitted  action  of  some  expensive  blowing  apparatus,  still  more  must 
we  admire  that  the  operation  of  this  law  should  eflfect  the  more  important 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  ever-renewed  supply  of  the  same  vital  fluid  to 
breathing  creatures.  The  air  which  a  man  has  onoe  respired  becomes  poison 
to  him ;  but  because  the  temperature  of  his  body  is  generally  higher  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere  around  him,  as  soon  as  bo  has  discharged  any  air 
from  the  lungs,  it  ascends  completely  away  from  him  into  the  great  purify- 
ing laboratory  of  the  atmosphere,  and  new  air  takes  its  place.  No  art  or 
labour  of  his,  as  by  the  use  of  fans  or  punkas,  could  have  done  half  so  well 
what  this  simple  law  unceasingly  and  invisibly  accomplishes,  and  accom- 
plbhes  without  effort  or  even  attention  on  his  part,  and  m  his  sleeping  as  in 
his  waking  hours.  Truly  in  this,  may  he  be  said  to  be  watched  over  by  a 
kind  Providence. 

The  warming  and  ve^itilating  of  hauseSf 

18  an  important  art,  founded  chiefly  on  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  at 
present  too  little  understood,  not  only  by  the  public  at  large,  but  even  by 
medical  practitioners,  whose  management  of  disease,  though  judicious  in 
other  respects,  is  often  rendered  vain  by  error  or  omission  in  this. 

Excellent  fuel  is  so  cheap  in  Britain,  owing  to  the  profusion  which 
beda  of  rich  coal  are  scattered  in  it,  that  a  careless  domestic  expenditure  has 
arisen ;  which,  however,  instead  of  securing  the  comfort  and  health  that 
might  be  expected,  has  led  to  plans  of  warming  which  often  prove  destruc- 
tive to  both.  The  mischief  lies  chiefly  in  the  unsteadiness  or  fluctuations  of 
oor  domestic  temperature ;  for  in  still  colder  countries,  and  where  fuel  is 
more  expensive,  as  in  the  north  of  continental  Europe,  the  necessity  for 
economy  has  led  to  contrivances  which  give  steady  temperature  and  impunity. 

In  cold  countries,  to  retain  and  preserve  the  heat  once  obtained,  the  houses 
are  made  with  thick  walls,  double  windows,  and  nice  fittings ;  and  more- 
over with  close  stoves  or  fire-places,  which  draw  their  supply  of  air,  not  from 
the  apartments  where  they  are  placed,  wasting  the  temperate  air  of  these, 
but  directly  from  without.  Thus  fuel  is  saved  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  uni- 
formity of  temperature  is  produced,  both  as  regards  the  different  parts  of  the 
room,  90  that  the  occupiers  may  sit  with  comfort  where  they  please,  and  as 
regaids  the  different  times  of  the  day,  for  the  stove  being  once  heated  in  the 
morning,  often  suffices  to  maintain  a  steady  warmth  until  night.  The  tem- 
perature can  be  carried  to  any  required  degree,  and  sufficient  ventilation  is 
easily  effected. 

In  England,  again,  the  apartments,  with  their  open  chimnies,  may  be 
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oompared  to  great  air-funnels,  constantly  pouring  out  their  warm  contenti 
through  a  large  opening,  and  constantly  requiring  to  he  repleniBhed.  They 
thus  waste  fuel  exceedingly,  because  the  chimney  being  large  enough  to  allov 
a  whole  room-full  of  air  to  pass  away  in  two  or  three  minutes,  the  air  of  the 
room  has  to  bo  warmed,  not  once  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  very  mtoy 
times.  The  temperature  in  them  is  made  to  fluctuate  by  the  alightesi  oauiei, 
as  the  opening  a  door,  the  omitting  to  stir  the  fire,  &o.  The  heat  ia  verj 
unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  rendering  it  necessary  in  general  for 
the  company  to  sit  near  the  fire ;  where  they  must  often  submit  to  be  almost 
scorched  on  one  side,  while  they  aro  chilled  on  the  other.  There  is  genertUj 
a  warm  stratum  of  air  above  the  level  of  the  chimney-piece,  surrounding 
therefore,  the  upper  part  of  the  bodies  of  persons  in  the  room,  while  a  cold 
stratum  below  envelopes  the  sensitive  feet  and  legs.  As  a  very  rapid  current 
is  constantly  ascending  in  the  chimney,  a  corresponding  supply  must  be  en- 
tering some  where ;  and  it  can  only  enter  by  the  crevioes  and  defects  in  tbe 
doors,  windows,  floors,  &c. : — now  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  health 
than  to  sit  near  such  inlets,  as  is  proved  by  the  rheumatisms,  stiff  necks  and 
catarrhs,  not  to  mention  more  serious  diseases,  which  so  frequently  follow 
the  exposure.     There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb,  thus  translated, 

**  If  cold  -wind  roach  you  through  a  hole, 
Go  make  your  will  and  mind  your  80ul," 

which  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration. 

Consumption  is  the  disease  which  carries  off  a  fifth  or  more  of  the  peraons 
born  in  Britain ;  owiug  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  changeablenes  of  the  exter- 
nal climate,  but  much  more  to  the  faulty  modes  of  warming  and  ventilatiDg 
the  houses.  To  judge  of  the  influence  of  temperature  in  producing  this  disease, 
we  may  consider, — that  miners  who  live  under  ground,  and  are  always, 
therefore,  in  the  same  temperature,  are  strangers  to  it,  while  their  brothers 
and  relatives,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  above,  fall  victims, — that  butchen 
and  others,  who  live  almost  constantly  in  the  open  air,  so  as  to  be  hardened 
by  the  exposure,  enjoy  nearly  equal  immunity, — that  consumption  is  scarcely 
known  in  llussia.  where  clone  stoves  and  houses  preserve  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture within  doors,  while  fit  clothing  gives  safety  on  going  out, — and  that  in 
all  countries  and  situations,  whether  tropical,  temperate  or  polar,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  bears  relation  to  the  degree  and  manner  of  change. 
We  may  here  remark,  also,  that  it  is  not  consumption  alono  which  sprinp 
from  changes  of  temperature,  but  a  great  proportion  of  acute  diseases,  and 
particularly  of  the  common  wiutor  diseases  of  England.  There  are  a  few 
cases  of  these  in  which  the  invalid  has  not  to  remark,  that  if  ho  had  avoided 
cold  or  wet  on  some  certain  occasion,  he  might  yet  have  been  well. 

While  temperature  is  thus  so  frequently  an  original  cause  of  disease,  it  is 
also  a  circumstance  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  the  treatment^— >-as  is 
proved  by  every  fact  bearing  upon  the  question.  We  may,  therefore,  at  first 
wonder  that  it  should  be  so  negligently  and  unskilfully  controlled  as  we  often 
see  it ;  disease  and  death  being  thence  allowed  to  lurk,  as  it  were,  undisturbed 
iu  the  sanctuaries  of  our  homes :  but  when  wc  reflect  on  the  subtile  and  in- 
visible nature  of  air  and  heat,  and  that  the  science  which  detects  their  agen- 
cies has  been  hitherto  so  little  an  object  of  general  study,  and  is,  indeed,  of 
modern  discovery,  the  fact  is  accounted  for. 

In  England,  the  open  fire-place  is  so  generally  in  use  for  common  dwell- 
ings, and  the  cheerful  blaze  is  accounted  so  essential  to  the  comforts  of  the 
winter  days  and  long  evenings,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  persons 
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» ibuidon  it :  lei  us  hope,  then,  thit  when  the  subject  which  we  are  now 
iieueing  oome  to  be  better  and  more  generally  understood,  the  open  fire, 
ith  oloae  flooring,  better  for  double  windows,  doors  that  fit  well,  register 
OfeSi  and  good  general  management,  may  be  rendered  almost  as  efficient 
r  wanning,  and  as  safe  to  health,  as  any  other  contrivanoe. 

The  following  considerations  present  themselves  in  this  place. — Small 
008  in  winter  are  more  dancerons  to  health  than  large  ones,  because  the 
U  air,  entering  towards  the  fire  by  the  doors  and  windows,  reaches  the  per- 
oa  in  the  room  before  it  can  be  tempered  by  mixiog  with  the  warmer  air 
ready  aronnd  them.^-Stoyes  in  halls  and  stair-cases  are  useful,  because 
\»w  warm  the  air  before  it  enters  the  rooms }  and  they  prevent  the  hurtful 
lillB  often  felt  on  passing  through  a  cold  stair-case  from  one  warm  room  to 
wlher. — ^It  is  important  to  admit  no  more  cold  air  into  the  house  than  ia 
lat  required  for  the  fires  and  for  ventillation ;  hence  there  is  a  great  error 
i  the  eommon  practice  of  leaving  all  the  obimnies  that  are  not  in  use  quite 
peD|  each  admitting  air  as  much  as  a  hole  in  the  wall,  or  an  open  pane  in 
w  window  would  do. — ^Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  admitting  air  to  feed  the 
rea  is  through  tubes,  leading  directl  v  from  the  outer  air  to  the  fire-place,  and 
rovided  with  what  are  called  throttle-valves,  for  the  regulation  of  the  qnan- 
iBW  \  the  fresh  air  admitted  by  them  being  made  to  spread  in  the  room 
ilher  at  onoe,  or  after  having  been  warmed  during  its  passage  inwards,  by 
yming  near  the  fire. — ^In  a  very  close  apartment,  ventilation  must  be  ex- 
reaaly  provided  for  by  an  opening  near  the  ceiling,  through  which  the  impure 
ir,  rising  from  the  respiration  of  the  company,  may  pass  away.  With  an 
pen  firoi  the  purpose  is  efiected,  although  less  peinfectly,  by  the  frequent 
luge  of  the  whole  air  of  the  room  which  that  construction  occasions. 

With  a  view  to  have,  in  rooms  intended  for  invalids,  the  most  perfect 
Mority  against  cold  blasts  and  fiuotuation  of  temperature,  and  still  to  retain 
la  80  much  valued  appearance  of  the  open  fire,  a  glaccd  frame  or  window 
laj  be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  chimney  or  stove,  so  as  completely  to 
PBvent  the  passage  of  air  from  the  room  to  the  fire.  The  room  will  then  be 
imed  by  the  fire  through  the  glass,  nearly  as  a  green-house  is  warmed  by 
M  rajs  of  the  sun*  It  is  true  that  the  heat  of  combustion  does  not  pass 
inmgh  glass  so  readily  as  the  heat  of  the  sun;  but  the  difference  for  the 
MB  auppoaed  is  not  important.  The  glass  of  such  a  window  must,  of 
jvney  be  divided  into  small  panes,  and  supported  by  a  metalic  frame-work 

>  naist  the  heat ;  and  there  must  be  a  flap  or  door  in  the  frame-work,  for 
ba  parpose  of  admitting  the  fuel  and  stirring  the  fire.    Air  must  be  supplied 

>  tbe  &e,  as  described  above,  by  a  tube  l^iog  directly  from  the  external 
tmoaphere  to  the  ash-pit  The  ventilation  of  the  room  may  be  effected  by 
a  opening  into  the  chimney  near  the  ceiling;  and  the  temperature  may  be 
Bgnlatad  with  great  precision  by  a  valve  placed  in  this  opening,  and  made 
»  obey  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  a  piece  of  wire  affiz(»l  to  it,  the 
nffth  of  which  will  always  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  room. — ^The 
vwor  eontrived  the  arrangements  here  described,  for  the  winter  residence  of 
peiaon  threatened  with  consumption,  and  the  happy  issue  of  that  partiouUr 
iM^  and  of  others  treated  on  similar  principles,  has  led  him  to  donbt,  who- 
her  many  of  the  patients  with  incipient  consumption  who  are  usually  sent 
a  wanner  climates,  and  who  die  there  after  suffering  hardships  on  the  jonr« 
lejy  and  distress  from  the  banishment  sufficient  to  shake  even  strong  health, 
ught  not  be  saved  by  judicious  treatment  in  properly  warmed  and  ventilated 
partmentSi  under  their  own  roofs,  and  in  the  midst  of  affectionate  kindred. 
knd  if  a  boy  be  almost  certainly  secured  from  consumption  by  being  made 
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a  miner  or  a  botcher,  may  we  not  hope  that,  when  all  the  inflaenoiag  einmm- 
Btances  come  to  be  better  understood,  something  of  the  same  immunity  miy 
be  obtained  for  persons  in  all  the  professions  and  conditions  of  dvilind 
society  ? 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  remarks  mtde  in  this  seotion  ezhant 
even  nearly  tho  very  important  subject  of  temperature  as  affecting  health. 
The  questions  of  clothintjy  of  hot  and  cold  bathing^  of  exerciae,  and  others, 
equally  belong  to  it,  but  the  consideration  of  them  falls  under  other  depart- 
ments of  study. 

Windi  or  currents  in  the  atmosphere 

are  also  phenomena,  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  law,  that  lighttr 
fluids  rise  in  heavier.  As  oil  let  loose  under  water  is  pressed  up  to  tho 
surface  and  swims,  so  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  heated  by  the 
sun,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  and  spreads  there,  forced  up  by  the 
heavier  air  around ;  this  heavier  air  rushing  inwards,  constitutes  the  wind 
felt  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  cross  currents  in  the  atmosphere  arisiBg 
as  now  described,  are  often  rendered  evident  by  the  motion  of  clouds  or 
balloons. 

If  our  globe  were  at  rest,  and  the  sun  were  always  beaming  over  the  sane 
part,  tho  earth  and  air  directly  under  the  snn  would  become  exoeedin^y 
heated,  and  the  air  there  would  be  constantly  rising  like  oil  in  water,  or  like 
the  smoke  from  a  great  fire ;  while  currents  or  winds  below  would  be  po1l^ 
ing  towards  the  central  spot,  from  all  directions.  But  the  earth  is  constantly 
turning  round  under  the  sun,  so  that  tho  whole  middle  region  or  equatorial 
belt  may  be  called  the  sun's  place  :  and  therefore,  according  to  the  principle 
just  laid  down,  there  should  bo  over  it  a  constant  rising  of  air,  and  constant 
currents  from  the  two  sides  of  it,  or  the  north  and  south,  to  supply  tho 
ascent.  Now  this  phenomenon  is  really  going  on,  and  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  tho  world,  producing  tho  steady  winds  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  called  trade  winds,  on  which  in  moot 
places  within  thirty  degrees  of  the  equator,  mariners  reckon  almost  as  con- 
lidently  as  on  tho  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  himself. 

The  trade  winds,  however,  although  thus  moving  from  the  poles  to  tho 
equator,  do  not  appear  on  the  earth  to  be  directly  north  and  south,  for  tho 
eastward  whirling,  or  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  causes  a  wind  from  tho 
north  to  appear  as  if  coming  from  the  north-east,  and  a  wind  from  the  south 
as  if  coming  from  the  south-east.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a 
man  on  a  galloping  horse,  to  whom  a  calm  appears  to  be  a  strong  wind  in  his 
face;  and  if  he  bo  riding  eastward,  while  the  wind  is  directly  north  or  south, 
such  wind  will  appear  to  him  to  como  from  the  north-east,  or  soath-eaat  :— 
or  again,  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  small  globe  made  to  turn  upon  a  pe^ 
pendioular  axis,  while  a  ball  or  some  water  is  allowed  to  run  from  the  top  of 
it  downwards ; — the  ball  or  water  will  not  immediately  acquire  the  whirling 
motion  of  the  globe,  but  will  fall  almost  directly  downwards,  in  a  track  which, 
if  marked  upon  the  globe,  will  appear  not  as  a  direct  line  from  the  axis  to 
the  equator,  that  is  from  north  to  south,  but  as  a  line  falling  obliquely.  Thus, 
then,  the  whirling  of  the  earth  is  the  cause  of  tho  oblique  and  westward 
direction  of  the  trade  winds,  and  not,  as  has  often  been  said,  the  sun  drawing 
them  after  him. 

The  reason  why  the  trade  winds  at  their  external  confines,  whioh  are  about 
30  degrees  from  the  sun's  place,  appear  almost  directly  east,  and  beoome 
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lore  nearly  north  and  soulh  as  they  approach  the  central  Hoe,  is,  that  at  the 
mfinc  they  are  like  fluid  comiog  from  the  axis  of  a  turning  wheel,  and  which 
IS  approached  the  circumference,  but  has  not  yet  acquired  the  velocity  of 
le  circumference ;  while,  nearer  the  line,  they  are  like  the  fluid  after  it  has 
ir  a  considerable  time  been  turning  on  the  circumference,  and  hasi  acquired 
le  rotary  motion  there,  consequently  appearing  at  rest  as  regards  that  mo- 
on, but  still  leaving  sensible  any  motion  in  a  cross  direction. 

While,  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  air  is  thus  constantly  flow- 
ig  towards  the  equator  and  forming  the  steady  trade  winds  between  the 
opics  in  the  upper  regions  there  must  of  course  be  a  counter-current  distri- 
ating  the  heated  air  again  over  the  globe :  accordingly,  since  reasoning  led 
len  to  expect  this,  many  striking  proofs  have  been  detected.  At  the  summit 
r  the  Peak  of  Tencriffe,  observations  now  show  that  there  is  always  a  strong 
ind  blowing  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  trade  wind  on  the  face  of 
le  ocean  below.  Again,  the  trade  wind  among  the  West  India  Islands  arc 
nutant,  yet  volcanic  dust  thrown  aloft  from  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the 
Bar  1812,  was  found,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes, 
orering  over  them  in  thick  clouds,  and  falling  after  coming  more  than  100 
liles  directly  against  the  strong  trade  wind,  which  ships  must  take  cir- 
utoaa  course  to  avoid.  Persons  sailing  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
t  Helena,  have  often  to  remark  that  the  sun  is  hidden  for  days  together, 
f  a  stratum  of  dense  clouds  passing  southward  high  in  the  atmosphere ; 
liieh  clouds  consist  of  the  moisture  raised  near  the  equator  with  the  heated 
ir,  and  becoming  condensed  again  as  it  approaches  the  colder  regions  of  the 
Nith. 

Beyond  the  tropics,  where  the  heating  influence  of  the  sun  is  less,  the 
inda  occasionally  obey  other  causes  than  those  we  have  now  been  con- 
dering,  which  causes  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  The  winds  of 
mperate  climates  arc  in  consequence  much  less  regular,  and  are  called 
triable;  but  still,  as  a  general  rule,  whenever  air  is  moving  towards  the 
inator,  from  the  north  or  south  poles  where  it  was  at  rest,  it  must  have  the 
[ipearance  of  an  east  wind,  or  a  wind  moving  in  the  contrary  direction  of  the 
irth  itself,  until  it  has  gradually  acquired  the  whirling  motion  of  that  part  of 
le  surface  of  the  earth  on  which  it  is  found ;  and  again,  when  air  is  moving 
om  the  equator,  where  it  had  at  last  acquired  nearly  the  same  motion  as  that 
ift  of  the  earth,  on  reaching  parts  nearer  the  poles,  and  which  have  loss 
latward  motion,  it  continues  to  run  faster  than  they,  and  becomes  a  westerly 
ind.  In  many  situiitions  beyond  the  tropics,  the  westerly  winds,  which  are 
mrely  the  upper  eriuatorial  currents  of  air  falling  down,  are  almost  as  regular 
I  the  easterly  winds  within  the  tropics,  and  might  also  be  called  trade  winds : 
-witness  the  usual  shortness  of  the  voyages  from  Xew  York  to  Liverpool, 
nd  the  length  of  those  made  in  the  contrary  direction.  North  of  the  equator, 
lien,  on  earth,  true  north  winds  appear  to  be  north-east,  and  true  south  winds 
ppear  to  be  south-west :— which  are  the  two  winds  that  blow  in  England  for 
me  hundred  days  of  every  year.    In  southern  climates  the  converse  is  true. 

While  the  sun  is  beaming  directly  over  a  tropical  island,  he  warms  very 
moh  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  also  the  air  over  it  ^  but  the  rays 
rhioh  fall  upon  the  ocean  around  penetrate  deep  into  the  mass,  and  produce 
itde  increase  of  superficial  temperature.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  there  is 
.  rapid  ascent  of  hot  air  over  the  island  during  the  day,  and  a  cooler  wind 
lowing  towards  its  centre  from  all  directions.  This  wind  constitutes  the 
efreshing  seorbreeze  of  tropical  islands  and  coasts.  A  person  must  have 
leen  among  these,  to  conceive  the  delight  which  the  sea-breeze  brings  after 
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the  sultry  stagnation  which  precedes  it.  The  welcome  ripple  shorewarda  ii 
first  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the  lately  smooth  or  glassy  sea ;  and  soon  the 
whole  face  of  the  sea  is  white  with  little  curling  waves,  among  which  (ha 
graceful  canoe^  lately  asleep  on  the  water,  now  shoots  swiftly  along. 

During  the  night  a  phenomenon  of  opposite  nature  takes  place.  The  su^ 
face  of  the  earth,  then  no  longer  receiving  the  sun's  rays,  is  soon  cooled  by 
radiation,  while  the  sea  which  absorbed  heat  during  the  day,  not  on  the  sur- 
face only,  but  through  its  mass,  continues  to  give  out  heat  all  night.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  air  over  the  earth  becoming  colder  than  that  over  the 
sea,  sinks  down,  and  spreads  out  on  all  sides,  prodncins  the  land-breeze  of 
tropical  climates.  This  wind  is  often  charged  with  unhealthy  exhalatioos 
from  the  marshes  and  forests,  while  the  sea-breeze  is  all  purity  and  freshnctt. 
Many  islands  and  coasts  would  be  absolutely  uninhabitable  bat  for  the  sea- 
breeze. 

The  peculiar  distribution  of  land  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  globe,  prodnoei 
the  curious  effect  there  of  a  sea-breeze  of  six  months,  and  a  land-breeie  of 
six  months.  The  great  continent  of  Asia  lies  chiefly  north  of  the  line,  and 
during  its  summer,  the  air  over  it  is  so  much  heated^  that  there  is  a  constant 
steady  influx  from  the  south — appearing  south-west,  for  the  reason  given  in 
a  preceding  page ;  and  during  its  winter  months,  while  the  sun  is  over  the 
southern  ocean,  there  is  a  constant  land-breeze  from  the  north— ^ppearini, 
for  a  like  reason,  north-east.  These  winds  are  called  moiuoom;  and  if  their 
utility  to  commerce  were  to  be  a  reason  for  a  name,  they  also  deserve  the 
name  of  trade  winds.  In  early  periods  of  navigation,  they  served  to  the 
mariner  the  purpose  of  compass,  as  well  as  of  moving  power;  and  one 
voyage  outward,  and  another  homeward  with  the  changing  monsoonSi  filled 
up  his  year. — On  the  western  shores  of  Africa  and  America  also,  the  trade 
winds  are  interfered  with  by  the  heating  of  the  land ;  but  much  less  so  than 
in  Asia,  and  always  in  accordance  with  the  laws  now  explained. 

The  frightful  tornadoes,  or  whirlwinds,  which  occasionally  devastate  ce^ 
tain  tropical  regions,  making  victims  of  every  ship  or  bark  caught  on  the 
waters,  and  the  shore  gusts  or  squalls  met  with  every  where,  are  owing 
to  some  sudden  chemical  changes  in  the  atmosphere^  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood. 

The  Pneumatic  Trough  and  Gasometer 

of  the  chemist  are  contrivances  constantly  displaying  the  tmth  now  under 
consideration,  'Hhat  a  lighter  fluid  is  pushed  up  and  floats  on  a  heavier." 
They  are  important  parts  of  the  apparatus  for  operating  on  substances  while 
in  the  form  of  air. 

The  trough  a  may  be  made  of  metallic  plate,  or  of  wood  lined  with  metal, 

and  of  any  convenient  size.  It  is  nearly  filled 
with  water,  and  has  at  one  end  about  an  inch 
under  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  shelfy  on  which 
jars  or  vessels,  as  h  and  c,  may  rest  Any 
particular  air  or  gas  is  preserved  separate  from 
the  atmosphere,  by  being  placed  in  one  of  these 
jars  with  the  mouth  downwards.  The  gas  ie 
passed  into  the  jar  by  the  operator  first  immefft- 
ing  the  jar  in  the  trough,  so  as  to  fill  it  with 
water  and  to  expel  the  common  air  from  it;  and 
then  holding  its  mouth  over  the  gas  while  rising 
under  the  water  from  another  vessel  or  pipe :— 
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Inpreflents  a  long-necked  vessel,  used  to  contain  the  ingredients  for  the  pro- 
notion  of  gases  by  chemical  action.  The  gas  of  course  rises  to  the  top  of 
b6  jar  bf  and  gradually  displaces  the  water.  Daring  the  operation  of  filling, 
!ie  jarmay  be  supported  by  the  hand  or  by  resting  upon  the  shelf; — in  the 
liter  case  the  gas  is  allowed  to  rise  into  it  through  a  hole  in  the  shelf,  pro- 
ided  with  a  small  funnel  gaping  downwards  to  catch  the  air  more  readily. 
lie  shelf  may  have  room  on  it  for  many  jars,  and  it  may  have  more  holes 
mh  one ;  and  if  the  gas  under  operation  be  such  that  water  absorbs  or 
bmnges  it,  some  other  liquid,  as  mercury,  may  be  used  instead  of  water. 

A  gcaometer  or  gas-holder ,  is  merely  a  larger  jar  or  vessel  as  a,  dipping 
ito  water,  with  its  mouth  downwards,  in  a 
roogh  of  its  own  shape,  h  c,  and  so  sup- 
orted  or  counterpoised  by  a  weight  at  tf, 
ver  pullies,  that  very  little  force  suffices  to 
lOve  it  up  or  down.  Air  forced  into  it 
luroQgb  a  pipe  /opening  under  it,  causes  it 
9  riae  or  float  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
[Mntity.  The  air  is  made  to  pass  from  it 
pin  when  wanted,  either  through  the  same 
abe  or  through  another  as  e. 
'The  huge  gasometers,  exceeding  in  size 
a  ordinary  house,  and  containing  the  supply 
t  gas  for  the  lamps  of  a  town,  are  vessels 
upended  as  above  represented,  in  great  pits 
r  troughs,  filled  with  water.  The  gas  issues 
rith  force  proportioned  to  the  downward 
fenore  of  the  containing  vessel,  which  may 
«  nicely  regulated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 

I  generally  made  to  equal  the  action  of  a  column  of  water  of  two  inches  in 
Mgbt ;  that  is  to  say,  such,  that  a  pipe  issuing  from  the  gas  holder,  and 
Ipping  into  water  at  its  other  end,  shall  allow  gas  to  escape^  if  immersed 
MS  than  two  inches  perpendicularly. 

It  would  be  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  chemist  to  treat  here  par- 
ieolarly  of  the  substances  which  most  generally  exist  in  the  aeriform  state ; 
•at  to  give  an  increased  interest  to  the  description  of  the  gas  apparatus,  a 
ew  leading  facts  may  be  mentioned. 

Of  about  fifty  distinct  substances  known  as  the  materials  of  our  globe,  five^ 
rhen  unoombined,  and  under  common  circumstances  of  heat  and  pressure, 
ziat  as  airs  or  gases.  The  water  used  to  fill  the  apparatus  above  described 
•  a  ecnnpound  of  two  of  the  substances,  vtz.,  oxygtn  and  hydrogen.  By 
iieeting  an  electrical  current  through  water,  it  is  gradually  decomposed, 
ad  from  one  side,  a  stream  of  aeriform  oxygen  may  be  received,  and  from 
ha  other  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  two  eases  may  be  again  united  to 
i>na  water,  by  mixing  them  in  a  proper  vessel^  and  passing  an  electric  spark 
hfODgh  them.     They  combine  with  explosion. 

This  dxygeny  so  called  from  its  relation  to  acids,  (the  name  consisting  of 
WO  Greek  words,  signifying  acid  and  io  form^  has  been  accounted,  for 
aany  reasons,  the  most  important  substance  in  nature.  It  forms  eight- 
lintftis,  by  weight,  of  the  ocean ;  one-fourth  of  the  atmosphere;  and  per- 
lape  one>fourth  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  globe:  possibly,  therefcre^ 
Ithongb  most  persons  think  of  it  only  as  an  air  or  gas,  there  is  not  a  mil- 
tooth  part  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  world,  existing  as  air.  It 
aites  readily  with  most  other  substances^  and  generally  with  such  intense 
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action  as  to  prodace  the  phenomena  of  fire  or  oombostion ;  the  word  comr 
hustible  chiefly  applies  to  substances  that  anickly  combine  with  oxygen. 

Oxygen  assumes  a  singular  variety  of  onaracter  in  its  different  combiov 
lions.  Thus  with  hydrogen^  it  forms  water ;  with  Icad^  it  forma  the  sub- 
stance called  red-lead;  with  nitrogen,  in  one  proportion,  it  forms  atmoMphenc 
air,  in  another  proportioUi  the  nitrotu  oxide,  or  what  is  called  the  laughing 
gas,  in  a  third,  the  acid  called  aqiui  /ortis ;  with  sulphur  it  forms  the 
itdphuric  acid  or  oil  0/ vitriol;  with  iron,  and  all  metals  it  forms  their  ores 
called  oxides :  and  so  forth.  But  the  most  important  character  in  which  we 
know  it,  is  as  that  ingredient  of  our  atmosphere,  without  which  animals  and 
vegetables  cannot  live,  and  fire  cannot  burn.  Oxygen^  from  this  part  of  its 
history,  was  long  named  vital  or  pure  air. 

Pure  oxygen,  in  the  state  of  air  is  a  little  heavier  than  common  air ;  bat 
when  holding  a  quantity  of  charcoal  in  solution,  it  forms  aeriform  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  common  air,  and  may  be  poured  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another  like  water.  Carbonic  acid  is  what  issues  from 
soda-water,  brisk  ale,  champagne,  &c.,  while  they  sparkle.  If  drawn  into 
the  lungs  in  breathing,  it  is  fatal  to  life.  A  charcoal  fire  left  in  a  close  room 
with  sleeping  persons,  has  often  been  fatal  to  them,  because  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  the  product  of  the  combustion.  So  likewise,  houseless  wretches  in 
winter  lying  dawn  in  a  brick-maker's  field  to  leeward  of  a  burning-heap  of 
bricks,  often  fall  asleep  for  ever.  The  famous  Grotto  dd  Cane,  in  Italy,  is 
a  cavern  always  full  of  carbonic  acid,  which  springs  into  it  from  below,  u 
water  springs  into  a  well,  and  runs  over  like  water  from  a  well : — ^it  received 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  dogs  dying  instantly  when  thrown  into  it 
Carbonic  acid  rising  in  fermentation  has  often  proved  fatal  to  persons  leaning 
over  the  edge  of  fermenting  vats.  It  is  common  to  see  a  rat  die  inatantljj 
in  the  attempt  to  run  a  plauk  laid  across  the  mouth  of  a  fermenting  tub. 

Hydrogen,  the  other  ingredient  of  water,  so  called  from  its  reUtion  to 
water  (the  name  consists  of  the  Greek  words  for  water  and  to  /arm,^  when 
in  the  state  of  air,  is  sixteen  times  as  light  as  oxygen.  With  it  balloons  are 
filled.  When  it  holds  in  solution  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon  or  charcoal,  it 
becomes  the  common  gas  used  for  illumination,  and  is  the  fire-damp  of  mines, 
of  which  the  burning  and  explosion  are  so  terrible.  It  forms  one-ninth  oJf 
the  ocean,  and  much  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

Nitrogen,  so  called  from  its  relation  to  nitric  acid^  is  the  third  and  list 
substance  which  we  shall  mention.  It  is  what  remains  of  the  atmosphere 
when  the  oxygen  is  removed.  It  forms  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere, 
one-fourth  of  the  animal  flesh,  and  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  other 
combinations.  It  will  not  support  life  by  itself,  and  therefore  formerly  was 
called  azote :  with  a  larger  portion  of  oxygen,  it  forms  nitric  acid  ct  the 
aquafortis  of  old. 

The  last  few  paragraphs  may  serve  to  show  how  many  of  the  manipobh 
tions  of  chemistry  are  directed  by  the  principles  of  physics  or  mechanical 
philosophy;  and  therefore,  how  essential  to  the  chemist  the  preliminarj 
study  of  physics  becomes. 
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PART  III. 

OR 

THE   PHENOMENA   OF   FLUIDS 

(continued.) 


SECTION  ni.— HYDRAULICS— PHENOMENA  OF  FLUIDS  IN, 

MOTION. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 

WkeAer  thepartichi  of  matter  exist  in  the  form  ofioftd  or  fluid,  the  cir- 
emvuianee  does  not  affect  their  properties  of  inertia  and  GRAVITY. — 
Menee  liquids  and  airs,  in  proportion  to  their  quantity,  resist,  receive, 
amd  impart  motion,  and  have  weight  and  friction,  as  is  true  of  solids. 
This  w  seen  in  the  phenom,ena  of 

U  Fluide  iMsmng  from  vessels^  or  moving  in  pipes  and  channeh, 

i.   TFaoet. 

I.  Fluids  resisting  the  motion  of  bodies  immersed  in  them;  or  themselves 
moving  against  other  bodies, 

L  Fluids  Ufted^  or  maved  in  opposition  to  gravity. 


^  "  Fluids  issuing  from  vessels,  or  moving  in  channels'^ 

'  Water  admitted  to  a  tube  asoending  from  near  the  bottom  of  a  reserroir 
rill  rise  in  it,  as  already  explained,  to  the  level  of  the  liquid  surface  in  the 
waOKToir.  If  such  a  tube  be  afterwards  cut  off,  except  a  small  part  at  the 
bottom,  then  prepared  as  a  jet^pipe,  the  water  will  spout  from  this  still  to  the 
WBO  height,  witn  a  certain  deduction  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  fric- 
tioiL  Now  aa  a  body  shot  upwards  to  any  height  has  that  velocity  in 
dratrting,  which  it  again  acquires  by  falling  back  to  the  same  place  or  level, 

Sith  a  oertain  deduction  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,)  as  explained  at  page 
I  it  follows  that  fluid  issues  from  any  orifice  in  a  reservoir  with  velocity 
equal  to  what  a  body  acquires  in  falling  as  far  as  from  the  level  of  the  fluid 
sorface  in  the  reservoir  to  the  orifice.  By  referring  then  to  the  law  of  fall- 
bg  bodies,  as  explained  at  page  50,  we  may  learn  the  velocity  of  the  issue 
of  water  in  any  case,  and  therefore  the  quantity  delivered  by  an  opening  of 
a  given  magnitude. 
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Thofli  a  body  by  gravity  falls  sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  with  speed 
gradually  increasing,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  has  a  velooity  of  thirty-two 
feet  per  second ;  therefore  a  reservoir  with  an  opening  of  an  moh  square  at 
sixteen  feet  below  the  water's  surface,  will  deliver,  in  one  second  of  time,  with 
a  certain  deduction  for  resbtance  of  air,  friction,  &c.|  thirty-two  feet  of  a  jet 
of  water  of  an  inch  square ;  and  according  to  the  same  rule,  an  opening  at 
four  times  the  depth  should  deliver  a  double  quantity;  at  nine  times  the 
depth,  a  triple  quantity ;  and  so  on,  as  really  happens.  An  inquirer  u  at 
first  surprised  that  the  quantity  should  not  be  quadruple,  where  the  height  of 
column  or  pressure  forcing  it  out  is  quadruple,  ninefold  when  the  pressure  is 
ninefold,  &c.,  but  on  reflection,  he  may  perceive  that  the  real  effects,  as 
stated  above,  are  still  exactly  proportioned  to  the  causes;  for,  when  only 
twice  as  much  water  is  forced  out  in  the  same  time,  there  is  still  an  effect 
four  times  as  powerful,  because  each  particle  of  the  double  quantity  issues 
with  twice  the  force  or  velocity,  and  increase  of  velocity  costs  just  as  much 
force  as  increase  of  quantity.  Similar  reasoning  holds  with  respeot  to  the 
triple  or  other  quantities.  Because  a  body  shot  upward  with  a  double  velo- 
city gains  a  quadruple  height,  ^see  page  60,)  the  jet,  issuing  with  only  double 
velocity  from  four  times  the  aepth,  still  reaches  the  level  of  the  eur&ce  of 
the  reservoir. 

The  knowledge  of  this  rule  for  discharging  orifices  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  construction  of  water-works,  ^cause,  when  joined  with  other 
rules  assigning  the  effects  of  friction,  bending,  unequal  width,  &o.,  in  pipes, 
it  ascertains  the  quantity  of  water  which  a  conduit  of  any  magnitude|  length 
and  slope,  will  deliver. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  more  water  issues  from  a  vessel  through  a  short 
pipe,  than  through  a  simple  aperture  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  pipe;  and 
still  more  if  the  pipe  be  funnel-shaped,  or  wider  towards  its  inner  eztr^itj. 
The  explanation  is,  that  the  issuing  particles  coming  from  all  sides  to  escape, 
cross  and  impede  each  other  in  rushing  through  a  simple  opening,  as  ii 
proved  by  the  narrow  neck  which  the  jet  exhibits  a  little  beyond  the  opening; 
out  in  a  tube,  this  narrowing  of  the  jet  cannot  happen  without  leaving  a 
vacuum  around  the  part,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  resisting  Uie 
vacuum,  causes  a  quicker  flow.  The  funnel-shape  again  leads  the  water  by  a 
more  gradual  inclination  to  the  point  of  exit,  and  thus  considerably  prevents 
the  crossing  among  the  particles ;  besides  that,  because  its  mouth  surrounds 
the  narrow  neck  of  the  jet,  it  allows  that  part  to  be  deemed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  jet. 

Another  remarkable  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  running  liquids  is, 
that  in  a  tube  of  considerable  length,  descending  from  the  reservoir,  it  much 
quickens  the  discharge.  Water  naturally  falls  like  any  other  body  with  ac- 
celerating velocity,  but  if  it  so  fall  in  a  tube  which  it  fills  like  a  pbton,  either 
portions  of  it  below  must  outstrip  portions  above,  leaving  vacuous  spaces 
between,  or  water  from  above  must  be  pressed  into  the  tube  by  some  other 
force  than  its  weight.  Now  the  atmospheric  pressure  becomes  this  force, 
and  it  prevents  a  vacuum,  partly  by  impelling  water  more  rapidly  into  the 
top  of  the  tube,  and  partly  by  resisting  the  discharge  from  below.  The 
forcing  in  of  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  causes  that  depression  of  the 
water  surface  in  the  reservoir  over  it,  which  becomes  more  conspicuous  as 
the  depth  in  the  reservoir  diminbhes,  and  at  last  is  a  deep  hole  in  the  water 
extending  far  into  the  tube,  and  sometimes  even  as  in  a  common  funnel  ex- 
tending quite  through. 

The  friction  or  resistance  which  fiuids  suffer  in  passing  along  pipes  b 
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much  higher  than  might  be  expected.  It  depends  on  the  cohesion  of  the 
pwrticles  to  the  surface  of  the  pipe  and  among  one  another,  and  on  the  par- 
ticles near  the  outside  being  constantly  driven  from  their  straight  course  by 
the  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  pipe.  An  inch  tube  of  two  hundred 
fbet  in  length,  placed  horizontally,  is  found  to  discharge  only  a  fourth  part 
of  the  water  which  escapes  by  a  simple  aperture  of  the  same  diameter.  All 
passing  along  tubes  is  stiil  more  retarded.  A  person  who  erected  a  great 
oellows  at  a  water-fall,  to  blow  a  furnace  two  miles  off,  found  that  his  appa- 
ratus was  totally  useless.  When  gas  lights  were  first  proposed,  some  en- 
g'neers  feared  that  the  resistance  oy  friction  to  the  passing  air  would  be 
tal  to  the  enterprise. 

Higher  temperature  in  a  liquid  increases  remarkably  the  quantity  dis- 
charged by  an  orifice  or  pipe, — apparently  by  diminishing  that  cohesion  of 
the  particles  which  exists  in  certain  degrees  in  all  liquids  and  affects  so 
much  their  internal  movements.  The  addition  of  100  degrees  of  heat  will, 
in  certain  capes,  nearly  double  the  discharge. 

The  flux  of  water  through  orifices  under  uniform  circumstances  is  so  steady, 
that  before  the  invention  of  clocks  and  watches,  it  was  employed  as  a  means 
of  measuring  time.  The  vessels  were  called  cUpnydrcR,  That  of  Ctesibius 
is  fiimous,  in  which  the  issuing  water  took  the  form  of  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
a  figure,  deploring  the  rapid  passing  of  precious  time )  and  these  tears  being 
received  into  a  fit  vessel,  gradually  filled  it  up  and  raised  another  floating 
figare,  who  pointed  to  the  hours  marked  (ft  an  upright  scale.  This  vessel 
was  daily  emptied  by  a  syphon,  when  charged  to  a  certain  height,  and  its  dis- 
charge worked  machinery  which  told  the  month  and  the  day.  The  common 
boar-glass  of  running  sand  is  another  modification  of  the  same  principle, 
with  this  remarkable  difference,  however,  that  depth  of  the  sand  does  not 
qnicken  the  flux. 

The  progress  of  water  in  an  open  conduit,  such  as  the  channel  of  a  river  or 
■oqueduct,  is  influenced  by  friction,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  close  pipes. 
But  for  this,  a  river  like  the  Rhone,  drawing  its  waters  from  the  elevation  of 
1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  would  pour  them  out,  with  the  ve- 
lodty  of  water  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir,  1,000  feet  deep  ;  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  about  170  miles  per  hour.  The  ordinary  flow  of 
rivers  is  about  three  miles  per  hour,  and  their  channels  slope  three  or  four 
inches  per  mile. 

The  velocity  of  a  water  current  is  easily  ascertained  by  immersing  in  it  an 
upright  tube,  of  which  the  bottom  bent  at  right  angles  becomes  an  open 
mouth  turned  towards  the  stream.     The  water  in  the  tube 
will  stand  above  the  surface  of  the  stream,  as  much  as  would      Fig.  108. 
be  necessary  in  a  reservoir,  according  to  the   explanation 
given  above,  to  cause  a  velocity  of  jet  equal  to  the  velocity 
of  the  stream.    A  modification  of  this  contrivance  may  be     ■  ^ 
made  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  A  common  mode 
of  telling  the  velocity  of  an  open  stream,  is  to  observe  with 
ft  stop-watch  the  progress  of  a  body  floating  in  some  part  of 
it  from  which  its  medium  speed  may  be  known  ]  and  know- 
ing that  speed  and  the  depth  and  width  of  the  channel  the  !     j^ 
quantity  delivered  in  a  given  time  becomes  a  matter  of  sim-       ^v^I^J'& 
pie  calculation.      The  speed  of  the   wind  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  observing  how  long  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  takes 
to  pass  across  a  field  of  known  dimensions. 

The  friction  of  water  moving  in  water  is  such,  that  a  small  stream  directed 
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throagb  a  pool,  with  speed  enough  to  rise  over  the  opposite  bank,  will  soon 
empty  the  pool.  Extensive  fens  have  been  drained  on  this  principle.  The 
friction  between  air  and  water  is  also  singularly  strong,  and  is  proved  on  a 
great  scale  by  the  ma^itude  of  the  ocean-waves,  which  is  a  oonsequenoe  of 
it;  and  on  a  small  scale,  by  the  amusing  experiment  of  making  a  light  round 
body  dance  or  play  upon  the  summit  of  a  water-jet — a  chief  cause  of  its  re- 
maining there  being,  that  the  current  of  air  which  rises  around  the  jet  by 
reason  of  the  ft'iction,  presses  it  inward  again,  whenever  it  inclines  to  ML 
over.  Oil  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  water,  soon  spreads  as  a  film  over  it 
and  defends  it  from  farther  contact  and  friction  of  the  air.  If  oil  be  thus 
spread  at  the  windward  side  of  a  pond  where  the  waves  begin,  the  whole 
surface  of  a  pond  becomes  as  smooth  as  glass ;  and  even  out  at  sea,  where 
the  commencement  of  the  waves  cannot  be  reached,  oil  thrown  upon  them 
smooths  their  surface  to  leeward  of  the  place,  and  prevents  their  curling 
over  or  breaking.  It  is  said  that  boats  having  to  reach  the  shore  throueh  a 
raging  surf,  have  been  preserved  by  the  crews  first  spilling  a  cask  of  oU  in 
the  omng. 

The  most  magnificent  examples  that  ever  existed,  or  probably  ever  will 
exist  of  artificial  water-courses,  were  the  acqueducts  of  ancient  Rome,  about 
twenty  in  number.  Several  of  them  exceeded  forty  miles  in  length,  pasdng 
through  hills  in  their  way,  and  resting  on  tiers  of  splendid  arches  across  the 
valleys.  They  were  constructed  of  such  durable  materials,  and  so  skilfully, 
that  the  principal  of  them  rem4n  perfect  to  this  day.  Considered  as  one 
object,  they  rank,  in  point  of  magnitude,  with  any  other  work  of  human 
labour,  not  excepting  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

While  the  acqueducts  are  cited  as  specimens  of  grandeur,  we  may  mentioii 
the  fountains  in  the  gardens  of  France  and  Italy  as  specimens  of  beauty. 
Those  at  Versailles  are  well  known.  In  them  the  most  magical  effects  are 
produced  by  varying  the  ways  in  which  water  is  made  to  spout  from  orifices. 
In  one  place  it  is  seen  darting  into  the  air  as  a  single  upright  pillar :  in  others 
many  such  pillars  rise  together,  like  giant  stalks  of  corn ;  sometimes  an  in- 
clination given  to  the  jets  makes  them  bend  so  as  to  form  beautiful  arches, 
of  which  a  portion  appear  as  the  roofs  of  apartments  built  of  water  while 
others  mingle  together  with  endless  variety  :  here  and  there  water-throwing 
wheels  throw  out  spiral  streams,  and  hollow  spheres  with  a  thousand  openings 
are  the  centres  of  immense  bushes  or  trees  of  silvery  boughs.  Such  effects, 
amidst  cascades,  smooth  lakes,  and  scenes  of  lovely  landscape,  constitute  a 

whole  as  enchanting,  perhaps,  as  art  by  moulding  nature  has  ever  produced. 

« 

«  Waves," 

The  form,  magnitude  and  velocity  of  waves,  are  subjects  admitting  of  deep 
mathematical  research;  and  are  rendered  the  more  interesting,  because  cer- 
tain phenomena  of  sound  and  h'(/ht  are  of  kindred  nature.  Here^  however, 
they  must  be  treated  with  great  brevity. 

A  stone  thrown  into  a  smooth  pond,  causes  a  succession  of  circular  waves 
to  spread  from  the  spot  where  it  falls  as  a  common  centre.  They  become  of 
less  elevation  as  they  expand,  and  each  new  one  is  less  raised  than  the  pre- 
ceding, until  gradually  the  liquid  mirror  becomes  again  perfect  as  before. 
Several  stones  falling  at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  cause  crossing 
circles  which,  however,  do  not  disturb  the  progress  of  one  another — a  phe- 
nomenon seen  in  beautiful  miniature  at  each  leap  of  the  little  insects  which 
cover  the  surface  of  our  pools  in  the  calm  hours  of  summer.    The  rationale 
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of  the  formation  of  waves  in  such  cases  is  as  follows :  When  the  stone  fifclls 
mto  the  water,  heoaose  the  liquid  is  inoompressible,  a  part  of  it  is  displaced 
laterally,  and  becomes  an  elevation  or  circular  wave  around  the  stone.  This 
wave  then  spreads  outward  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  fluidity^  already  ex- 
plained, and  the  circle  is  seen  to  widen.  In  the  meantime,  where  the  stone 
descended,  a  hollow  is  left  for  a  moment  in  the  water^  but  owing  to  the  sur* 
rounding  pressure,  is  soon  filled  up,  chiefly  by  a  sudden  rush  from  below. 
The  rising  water  does  not  stop,  however,  at  the  exact  level  of  that  around, 
bat  like  a  pendulum  sweeping  past  the  centre  of  its  arc,  it  rises  almost  as  far 
above  the  level  as  the  depression  was  deep.  The  central  elevation  now  acts 
as  the  stone  did  originally,  and  causes  a  second  wave,  which  pursues  the 
first ;  and  when  the  centre  subsides,  like  the  pendulum  still,  it  sinks  again 
almost  as  much  below  the  level  as  it  had  mounted  above :  hence  it  has  to 
rise  again,  again  to  fall,  and  so  on  for  many  times,  sending  forth  a  new  wave 
at  each  alternation.  Owin^  to  the  friction  among  the  particles  of  the  water, 
each  new  wave  is  less  raised  than  the  preceding,  and  at  last  the  appearance 
dies  away. 

A  wave  passing  through  any  gap  or  opening,  spreads  from  it  as  a  new 
eentre ;  and  a  wave  coming  against  a  perpendicular  surface  of  wall  or  rock, 
is  completely  reflected  from  this,  and  acquires  the  appearance  of  coming 
from  a  point  as  far  beyond  the  reflecting  surface,  as  its  real  origin  or  centre 
is  distant  on  the  side  where  it  is  moving. 

So  absolutely  level  is  a  liquid  surface,  and  so  sensitive  or  mobile,  that  the 
effisct  of  any  disturbing  cause  is  perceived  at  great  distances.  A  boat  rowed 
■cross  a  still  lake,  ruffles  its  surface  to  a  great  extent ;  and  although  the 
widening  waves  become  at  last  such  gentle  risings  as  not  to  be  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  they  still  produce  a  rippTiDg  noise  where  they  fall  among  the 
pebbles  on  shore.  In  seas  liable  to  sudden  but  partial  hurricanes,  the  roar 
of  breakers  on  distant  coasts  often  tells  of  the  storm  which  does  not  other- 
wise reach  them.  The  author  once,  in  the  eastern  ocean,  had  an  opportunity 
of  contemplating  waves  of  extraordinary  magnitude  rolling  along  during  a 
gloomy  oalm,  and  therefore  with  unbroken  surface,  appearing  like  billows  of 
molten  lead.  At  that  very  time,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
north-east,  four  of  the  finest  ships  of  the  India  Company  were  perishing  in  a 
storm. — In  the  polar  seas  which  are  comparatively  tranquil,  because  partially 
defended  from  the  wind  by  the  fioating  islands  of  ice,  a  few  sudden  waves 
arc  occasionally  observed,  and  quickly  all  is  calm  again.  Such  a  phenomenon 
annonnoes,  that  the  occurrence  described  at  page  153  has  happened  some- 
where, of  an  island  of  ice  turning  over,  when  the  place  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
is  changed  by  partial  melting. 

The  common  cause  of  waves  is  the  friction  of  the  wind  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Little  ridges  or  elevations  first  appear,  which,  by  continuance 
of  the  force,  gradually  become  loftier  and  broader,  until  they  are  the  rolling 
mountains  seen  where  the  winds  sweep  over  a  great  extent  of  water.  The 
beavine  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  still  more  remarkably,  of  the  open  ocean 
beyond  the  southern  capes  of  America  and  Africa,  exhibits  one  extreme,  and 
the  stillness  of  the  tropical  seas,  which  are  sheltered  by  near  encircling  lands 
exhibits  the  other.  In  the  vast  archipelago  of  the  east,  where  Borneo  and 
Java  and  Sumatra  lie,  and  the  Molucca  Islands  and  the  Philippines,  the  sea 
is  often  fanned  only  by  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  is  like  a  smooth  bed  in 
which  these  islands  seem  to  repose  in  bliss — islands  in  which  the  spice  and 

Crfume  gardens  of  the  world  are  embowered,  and  where  the  bird  of  paradise 
B  its  home,  and  the  golden  pheasant,  and  a  hundred  other  birds  of  brilliant 
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plamage,  among  thickets  so  laxariant,  and  scenery  so  piotaresque,  thtt 
European  strangers  find  there  the  fairy  land  of  their  youthfal  dreams. — One 
who  has  visited  these  islands  in  his  early  days,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
thus  adverting  to  their  beauties. 

In  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  waves  are  met  with,  or  rather  a 
Bwell|  so  vast,  that  a  few  ridges  and  a  few  depressions  occupy  the  extent  of  a 
mile.  But  these  are  not  so  dangerous  to  ships,  as  what  is  termed  a  shorter 
sea,  with  more  perpendicular  waves.  The  slope  in  the  former  is  compara- 
tively gentle,  and  the  rising  and  falling  are  much  less  felt ;  while  among  the 
latter,  the  sudden  tossing  of  the  vessel  is  often  destructive.  When  a  ship 
is  sailing  directly  before  the  wind,  over  the  long  twell  now  described,  she 
advances  as  if  by  leaps ;  for  as  each  wave  passes,  she  is  first  descending  head- 
long on  its  front,  acquiring  a  velocity  so  wild  that  she  can  scarcely  be  steered; 
and  soon  after,  when  it  has  glided  under  her,  she  appears  climbing  on  its 
back,  and  her  motion  is  slackened  almost  to  rest,  before  the  following  wave 
arrives.  To  a  passenger  perched  at  such  a  time  on  the  extremity  of  the 
bowsprit,  and  looking  back  on  the  enormous  body  of  the  ship,  with  perhaps 
its  thousands  of  a  crew,  a  hundred  feet  behind  him,  heaved  by  those  billows 
as  a  cork  is  on  a  ruffled  lake,  the  scene  b  truly  sublime.  When  a  coming 
wave  lifts  the  stem  and  in  the  same  degree  depresses  the  bow,  he  is  deep  in 
the  hollow  or  valley  between  the  waves,  and  sees  only  the  ship  rushing  head- 
long down  towards  him  as  if  to  be  engulphed ;  but  soon  after,  when  the  stem 
is  down,  and  the  bow  is  raised,  he  looks  from  his  station  in  the  sky  upon  an 
awful  scene  beneath  him  and  around. 

The  velocity  of  waves  has  relation  to  their  magnitude.  The  large  waves 
Just  spoken  of,  proceed  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour. — 
It  is  a  vulgar  belief  that  the  water  itself  advances  with  the  speed  of  the  wave, 
but  in  fact  the ybrm  only  advances,  while  the  substance,  except  a  little  spray 
above,  remains  rising  and  falling  in  the  same  place,  with  the  regularity  of  a 
pendulum.  A  wave  of  water,  in  this  respect,  is  exactly  imitated  by  the  wave 
running  along  a  stretched  rope  when  one  end  is  shaken  ;  or  by  the  mimio 
waves  of  our  theatres,  which  are  generally  undulations  of  long  pieces  of  car- 
pet, moved  by  attendants.  But  when  a  wave  reaches  a  shallow  bank  or 
beach,  the  water  becomes  really  progressive,  for  then,  as  it  cannot  sink 
directly  downwards,  it  falls  over  and  forwards,  seeking  the  level. 

So  awful  is  the  spectacle  of  a  storm  at  sea,  that  it  generally  biases  the 
judgment ;  and,  lofty  as  waves  really  are,  imagination  pictures  them  loftier 
still.  Now  no  wave  rises  much  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  ordinair  sea- 
level,  which,  with  the  ten  feet  that  the  surface  afterwards  descends  below 
this,  give  twenty  feet  for  the  whole  height,  from  the  bottom  of  any  water- 
valley  to  an  adjoining  summit.  This  is  easily  verified  by  a  person  who  tries 
at  what  heighten  a  ship's  mast  the  horizon  remains  always  in  sight  over  the 
top  of  the  waves— allowance  being  made  for  accidental  inclinations  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  for  her  sinking  in  the  water  to  considerably  below  her  water  line,  at 
the  time  when  she  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  between  the  two  waves. 
The  spray  of  the  sea,  driven  along  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  is  of  course 
much  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  liquid  wave;  and  a  wave  coming  against 
an  obstacle,  or  entering  a  narrow  inlet,  may  dash  to  an  elevation  much  greater 
still.  At  Eddystone  light-house,  which  is  about  ninety  feet  high,  placed 
on  a  solitary  rock  ten  miles  from  land,  when  a  surge  breaks  which  has  been 
crowing  under  a  storm  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  it  often  dashes  to  100 
teet  above  the  lantern  at  the  summit. 

The  magnitude  of  waves  is  well  judged  of  when  they  are  seen  breaking 
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oil  wn  extended  shore  or  beach.  In  the  deep  sea  the  wave  is  only  an  clera- 
tion  of  the  water,  sloping  on  either  side ;  but  as  it  rolls  towards  the  shore, 
its  front  becomes  more  and  more  perpendicular,  until  at  last  it  curls  over 
and  &Il8  with  its  whole  weight,  and  when  several  miles  of  it  break  at  the 
■une  instant,  its  force  and  noise  may  shake  the  country  abroad. 

Along  the  east,  or  Coromandel  Coast  of  India,  at  certain  seasons,  vast 
wives  are  constantly  breaking;  and  as  there  are  no  good  harbours  there,  oom- 
mnnication  between  the  sea  and  land  is  rendered  impossible  to  ordinary  boats. 
The  natives  of  the  coast,  at  Madras,  for  instance,  have  hence  become  almost 
amphibions.  They  reach  ships  beyond  the  breakers  by  the  help  of  what  are 
called  catamarangf  consisting  of  three  small  logs  of  wood  tied  together.  On 
these  they  secure  themselves,  and  boldly  advance  up  to  the  coming  wall  of 
water,  which  they  shoot  into,  and  rise  to  the  smooth  surface  beyond  it,  like 
water-fowls  after  diving.  Boats  unsuited  to  the  breakers  often  perish  in  them. 
The  author  of  this  work  had  gone  on  shore  with  a  watering  party  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  during  the  hours  spent  there,  a  swell  had  risen  in  the 
sea,  which  on  their  return  was  already  bursting  along  the  beach  and  across 
the  river's  mouth  in  lofty  breakers.  The  boat  in  which  ho  happened  to  be, 
regained  the  high  sea  in  safety,  but  a  larger  boat  which  followed  at  a  short 
distance  was  overwhelmed,  and  an  officer  and  part  of  the  crew  perished. 

There  is  a  phenomenon  observed  at  the  mouths  of  many  great  rivers,  called 
the  Boavy  which  has  resemblance  to  a  wave.  When  the  tide  returning  from 
the  sea  meets  the  outward  current  from  the  river,  and  both  have  the  force  which 
in  certain  situations  belongs  to  them,  the  stronger  mass  from  the  ocean  assumes 
the  form  of  an  almost  perpendicular  wall,  moving  inland  with  resistless  sweep. 
This  is  called  the  boar.  It  is  in  fact  the  great  sea-wave  of  the  tide,  produced 
twice  a-day  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  rolling  in  upon  the  land  and  inlets, 
where  contracting  channels  concentrate  its  mass.  In  the  different  branches 
of  the  Ganges  the  boar  is  seen  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Its  roaring  is  heard 
long  before  it  arrives.  Smaller  boats  and  skiffs  cannot  live  where  it  comes ; 
and  as  it  passes  the  city  of  Calcutta,  even  the  largo  ships  at  anchor  there  are 
thrown  into  such  commotion,  as  sometimes  to  be  torn  away  from  their  moor- 
inn. — The  nature  and  effects  of  this  boar  are  strikingly  illustrated  upon  cer- 
tain coasts  where  extensive  tracts  of  sand  are  left  uncovered  at  low  water. 
In  such  situations,  of  which  there  are  many  on  the  western  shores  of  Britain, 
the  returning  tide  is  seen  advancing  with  steep  front,  and  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  speed  of  a  galloping  horse  can  scarcely  save  a  person  who  has  in- 
eantionslj  approached  too  near.  Many,  every  year,  are  the  victims  of  temerity 
or  ignorance  on  these  treacherous  plains. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  on  the  low  flat  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
north  of  Madras,  one  great  wave  of  the  kind  now  described  was  produced 
during  a  very  high-spring  tide  of  midnight,  by  an  extraordinary  wind,  and 
mead  ten  miles  in  upon  the  inhabited  land.  It  had  retired  with  the  ebbing 
tide  before  morning,  but  the  next  day's  sun  disclosed  a  scene  of  devastation 
rarely  matched.  Amidst  the  total  wreck  of  the  villages  and  fields,  there  lav 
the  drowned  carcases  of  more  than  ten  thousand  human  beings,  mixed  with 
those  of  elephants,  horses,  bullocks,  wild  tigers  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  land. 

It  has  been  proposed  lately  to  construct  sub-marine  boats,  or  vessels  cal- 
ealated  to  swim  so  deep  in  the  water  as  to  be  below  the  superficial  motion  of 
the  waves,  and  therefore  beyond  the  influence  of  storms  at  the  surface.  Such 
a  boat  has  been  tried  with  considerable  success ;  and  men's  increasing  fami- 
liarity with  submarine  matters  since  the  invention  of  the  diving-bell,  may 
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ultimately  lead  to  improvements  rendering  the  sab-marine  vessel,  far  oerttin 
purposes,  commodious  and  safe. 

''  Fluids  resisting  the  motion  of  bodies  immersed  in  <A«m,  or  Aemtefeei 
moving  forcibly  against  oOier  bodies"     (See  the  Analysis.) 

The  same  force  is  required  to  give  or  to  take  away,  or  to  bend  motioD,  in 
a  fluid,  as  in  an  eqaal  quantity  of  solid  matter.  A  pound  of  water  encloKud 
in  a  bladder  is  not  more  easily  thrown  to  a  given  height  than  a  pound  of  ioe 
or  of  lead ;  nor,  if  falling  into  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam,  does  it  require 
less  as  a  counterpoise;  nor,  if  made  to  revolve  at  the  end  of  a  sling,  does  it 
render  the  cord  less  tight. 

A  convenient  measure  of  the  foroe.of  moving  water  on  an  obstaole,  or  of 
the  resistance  of  still  water  to  a  moving  body,  exists  in  the  facts  already  ex* 
plained,  that  the  pressure  of  a  known  height  of  fluid  column  prodaoes  from 
an  orifice  a  certain  velocity  of  jet,  while  conversely,  that  jet,  or  a  corrent  of 
equal  speed,  directed  against  the  orifice  supports  the  column.  The  impube 
given  or  received,  therefore,  by  a  flat  surface  in  water,  such  as  the  Tane  itf 
a  water-wheel,  whether  that  of  a  steam-boat  pressing  against  the  water,  or 
that  of  a  corn-mill  pressed  by  it,  is  measured  by  the  weight  of  the  oolunm 
alluded  to,  the  heisht  of  which  is,  according  to  the  velocity  and  the  breadth 
or  diameter,  according  to  the  breadth  or  extent  of  the  solid  surface  conoemed. 
This  estimate  supposes  that  the  pressure  of  or  upon  the  surfaoe  ia  direct ;  if 
it  be  oblique,  there  is  a  diminution  according  to  the  rule  g^ven  under  the 
head  of  *'  resolution  of  forces." 

Many  persons  looking  carelessly  at  the  subject  of  fluid  resistanoe,  wonU 
expect  that  if  a  body,  as  a  boat,  moving  through  a  fluid  at  a  given  ratey  meets 
a  given  resistance,  it  should  just  meet  double  resistance  when  moving  twice 
as  fast.     Now  the  resistance  is  four  times  greater  with  a  double  rate. 

This  fact  is  but  another  example  of  a  principle  already  explained,  and 
when  more  closely  examined,  is  easily  understood.  A  boat  which  moves 
one  mile  per  hour,  displaces  or  throws  aside  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and 
with  a  certain  velocity; — if  it  move  twice  as  fast,  it  of  course displaoee  twice 
as  many  particles  at  the  same  time,  and  requires  to  be  moved  by  twice  the 
force  on  that  account ;  but  it  also  displaces  every  particle  with  a  doable 
velocity,  and  requires  another  doubling  of  the  power  on  this  aocoont;  the 
power  then  being  doubled  on  two  accounts  becomes  a  power  of  four.  In  die 
same  manner  with  a  speed  of  three,  three  times  as  many  particles  are  moved 
and  each  particle  with  three  times  the  velocity ;  therefore,  to  overcome  the 
resistance,  a  force  of  nine  is  wanted;  for  a  speed  of  four,  a  power  of  sixteen; 
for  a  speed  of  five,  a  power  of  twentv-five,  and  so  forth  :  the  relations  being 
that  which  mathematicians  indicate  by  saying  that  the  resistance  tAcreaset  of 
the  square  of  the  speed.  The  corresponding  numbers,  up  to  a  speed  of  ten 
are  as  here  shown. 

Speed     ..123456789        10 

Corresponding)    j       ^        9      16      25      36      49      64      81      100 

xesistance     j 

Thus,  even  if  the  resistance  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel  was  all  that  had  to  be 
considered,  the  force  of  one  hundred  horses  would  only  drag  the  vessel  ten 
times  as  fast  as  the  force  of  one  horse.  But  there  is  another  important 
element  in  the  calculation,  viz,^  the  lessening,  as  the  vessel's  speed  quick- 
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enfl,  of  the  nsnal  water  pressure  od  the  stem, — ^which  pressure  while  she  is 
at  rest  is  equal  to  the  pressure  on  the  bow,  and  the  force  therefore  required 
to  produce  an  increased  velocity  is  still  considcrablj  greater  than  as  noted  in 
the  Uble. 

There  is  not  a  more  important  truth  in  physics  than  the  law  of  fluid  re- 
sistance to  moving  bodies  here  treated  of;  it  explains  so  many  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  becomes  a  guide  in  so  many  matters  of  art.  We  will  now  set 
forth  some  interesting  examples. 

It  explains  at  what  a  heavy  expense  of  coal  high  velocities  are  obtained  in 
steam-boats.  If  an  engine  of  about  50  horse  power  would  drive  a  boat  7 
miles  an  hour,  two  eDgiucs  of  50,  or  one  of  100  would  be  required  to  drive 
it  10  miles,  and  three  such  to  drive  it  12  miles,  even  supposing  the  increased 
resistance  to  the  bow,  as  already  stated,  to  be  the  measure  of  the  whole  work 
done,  which  it  is  not,  and  that  engines  worked  to  the  same  advantage  with 
a  high  velocity  as  with  a  low,  which  they  do  not. — ^For  the  same  reasons,  jf 
all  the  ooal  which  a  ship  could  conveniently  carry  were  just  sufficient  to  drive 
her  1,000  miles,  at  a  rate  of  12  miles  per  hour,  it  would  drive  her  more 
than  3,000  at  a  rate  of  7  miles  per  hour ;  and  more  than  6,000  at  a  rate  of 
6  miles  per  hour.  This  is  a  very  important  consideration  for  persons  con- 
esmed  in  steam  navigation  to  distant  parts. 

The  same  law  shows  the  folly  of  putting  very  largo  sails  on  a  ship;  the 
trifling  advantage  in  point  of  speed  by  no  means  compensating  for  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  making  and  working  the  sails,  and  the  risk  of  accidents  in 
bad  weather.  The  ships  of  the  prudent  Chinese  have  not,  for  the  same  ton- 
nage, one-third  so  much  sail  as  those  of  Europeans,  and  yet  they  move  but 
little  slower  on  that  account.  A  European  ship  under  jury-masts  does  not 
lose  so  much  of  her  usual  speed  as  mast  people  would  expect. 

This  law  explains  also  why  a  ship  glides  through  the  water  one  or  two 
miles  an  hour  when  there  is  very  little  wind,  although  with  a  strong  breeze 
■he  would  only  sail  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Less  than  the  100th 
part  of  that  force  of  wind  which  drives  her  ten  miles  an  hour,  will  drive  her 
one  mile  per  hour,  and  loss  than  the  400th  part  will  drive  her  half  a  mile. 
Thus,  also,  during  a  calm^  a  few  men  pulling  in  a  boat  can  move  a  large 
ship  at  a  sensible  rate. 

These  considerations  show  strikingly  of  what  importance  to  navigation  it 
night  be  to  have,  as  a  part  of  a  ship's  ordinarv  equipment,  one  or  two  water- 
wheels,  (or  ready  means  of  forming  them,)  to  be  affixed  upon  the  ship's  side 
when  required,  like  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-boat,  and  by  turning  which, 
the  crew  might  easily  deliver  themselves  from  the  tedium,  or  even  disastrous 
oooseqaences  of  a  long  calm  at  sea. — ^This  idea  occurred  to  the  author  while 
in  a  ship  completely  becalmed  for  weeks  on  the  Line :  during  which  weari- 
some periods,  the  breezes  were  often  seen  roughening  the  water  a  mile  or 
two  farther  on ;  and  any  means  that  could  have  enabled  the  ship's  company 
to  advance  her  that  littlo  distance  might  have  saved  the  delay.  The  wheels 
might  be  driven  by  connection  with  the  capstan,  at  which,  under  such  cir- 
oamstanccs,  the  crew  would  most  willingly  work.  Delay  in  a  large  vessel 
often  costs  hundreds  of  pounds  per  day,  and  may  retard  the  execution  of  im- 
portant projects. — But  tho  propelling  of  a  ship  in  a  calm  seems,  by  no 
means,  the  most  important  purpose  which  such  wheels  might  serve.  If  from 
diseatse,  fatigue,  or  other  cause,  the  crew  were  inadequate  to  existing  neces- 
mties,  two  wheels  affixed  to  the  extremities  of  an  axis  crossing  the  ship  might 
be  equivalent  in  many  cases  to  additional  hands,  or  to  a  steam-engine  of 
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great  power ;  for  when  acted  upon  by  the  water  as  the  ship  nSLeif  thej 
would  turn  with  the  force  of  water-wheels  on  shore,  and  might  be  made  to 
move  the  pumps,  to  hoist  the  sails,  and  to  do  any  work  which  a  steam-engine 
could  perform.  Many  a  gallant  vessel  l/as  perished  because  the  exhausted 
ctew  could  not  longer  labour  at  the  pumps,  where  such  water-wheeLi  as  now 
contemplated,  or  a  wind-mill  wheel  in  the  rigging  would  have  performed  the 
duty  most  perfectly. 

The  law  that  resistance  to  a  body  moving  in  a  fluid  increases  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  in  speed  of  the  body^  applies  where  the  fluid  is  aSiiform, 
as  well  as  where  it  is  liquid. 

A  bullet  shot  through  the  air  with  a  double  velocity,  for  the  reason  as- 
signed above,  experiences  four  times  as  much  resistance  in  front,  as  with  a 
single  velocity :  the  motion  is  retarded  also  by  the  diminution  of  the  usual 
atmospheric  pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  inch  on  the  posterior  surface,  which  di- 
minution is  proportioned  to  the  speed.  It  is  farther  true,  that  when  the 
velocities  of  bodies  moving  in  the  air  are  very  great,  the  resistance  increases 
in  a  still  quicker  ratio  than  in  liquids, — probably  because  the  oompresmbility 
of  air  allows  it  to  be  much  condensed  or  heaped  up  before  the  quick  moving 
body.  It  is  useless  to  discharge  a  cannon-ball  with  a  velocity  exceeding 
1,200  feet  in  a  second,  because  the  powerful  resistance  of  the  air  to  any 
velocity  beyond  that,  soon  reduces  it  to  that  at  least. 

The  rule  of  reciprocal  action  between  a  solid  and  fluid,  now  explained,  holds 
equally  when  the  fluid  is  in  motion  against  the  solid,  as  when  the  solid 
moves  through  the  fluid. 

If  a  ship  be  anchored  in  a  tide's  way,  where  the  current  is  four  miles  an 
hour,  the  strain  on  her  cable  is  not  one-fourth  part  so  great  as  if  the  cnrrent 
were  eight  miles. 

A  wind  moving  three  miles  an  hour  is  scarcely  felt :  if  moving  six  miles, 
it  is  a  pleasant  breeze;  if  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  it  is  a  brisk  gale;  if  sixty, 
it  is  a  storm ;  and  beyond  eighty,  it  is  a  frightful  hurricane,  tearing  up  trees 
and  destroying  every  thing. 

Supposing  the  wind  to  move  one  hundred  miles  per  hour,  there  are  one 
hundred  times  as  many  particles  of  matter  striking  any  body  exposed  to  it, 
as  when  it  moves  only  one  mile  per  hour,  and  each  particle  strikes,  more- 
over, with  one  hundred  times  the  velocity  or  force,  so  that  the  whole  increase 
of  force  is  a  hundred  times  a  hundred,  or  ten  thousand.  This  explains  how 
the  soft  invisible  air  may  by  motion  acquire  force  sufficient  to  unroof  houses, 
to  level  oaks  which  have  been  stretching  their  roots  around  for  a  century, 
and  in  some  West  India  hurricanes^  absolutely  to  brush  every  projecting  thing 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  law  of  rapidly  increasing  resbtance  assigns  a  limit  to  many  velocitieSi 
both  natural  and  artificial. 

It  limits  the  velocity  of  bodies  falling  through  the  air.  By  the  law  of 
gravity,  a  body  would  fall  with  a  constantly  accelerating  speed,  but  as  the 
resistance  of  the  air  increases  still  more  quickly  than  the  speed,  at  a  certain 
point,  this  resistance  and  the  gravity  balance  each  other,  and  the  motion  be- 
comes uniform. 
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The  parachute,  by  means  of  which  a  person  may  safely  descend  to  the 
earth  from  a  balloon  at  any  elevation,  furnishes  a  good  example.  The  eon- 
triTance  resembles  a  lareo  flat  umbrella.  The  aeronaut  attaches  himself 
udemeath  it,  and  when  it  is  let  loose  from  the  balloon,  he  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  resistance  which  its  broad  expanse  experiences  in  falling 
throagh  the  air,  and  falls,  therefore,  in  a  corresponding  degree  more  slowly. 
After  the  first  second  or  two,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  it  descends  with  a 
uniform  motion ;  and  its  breadth  is  generally  made  such,  as  to  allow  a  ve- 
locity of  about  eleven  feet  in  a  seoond,  or  that  which  a  man  acquires  in 
jumping  from  a  chair  two  feet  high. 

No  ship  sails  faster  than  fifteen  miles  in  an  hour. — ^And  it  is  because  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome  in  steam-carriages  on  rail-ways,  viz,,  their  friction, 
does  not  increase  with  their  velocity  like  the  fluid  resistance  to  steam-boats, 
that  the  speed  of  the  former  may  so  much  exceed  that  of  the  latter. 

No  fish  swims  with  a  velocity  exceeding  twenty  miles  an  hour ;  not  the 
dolphin,  when  shooting  ahead  of  our  swiftest  frigates,  nor  the  salmon,  when 
dartine  forward  with  a  speed  which  lifts  him  over  the  water-fall. 

And  the  flight  of  birds  through  the  thin  air  has  a  limited  celerity.  The 
erow,  when  flying  homewards  against  the  storm,  cannot  face  the  wind  in  the 
open  sky,  but  skims  along  tho  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  deep  valleys,  or 
wherever  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  is  retarded  by  terrestrial  obstructions. 
The  great  albatross,  stemming  upon  the  wing  the  current  of  a  gale  so  as  to 
keep  company  with  a  driving  ship  where  the  air  is  passing  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  often  takes  shelter  momentarily  under  the  lee-side 
of  the  lofty  billows.  The  bird  called  the  stormy  petrel  abides  chiefly  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  the  irresistible  violence  of  the  wind  occa- 
sionally sweeps  it  from  the  waves,  and  causes  its  appearance  on  the  western 
thorca  of  Europe.  Vessels  from  the  high  sea,  approaching  a  coast  from 
which  the  wind  blows,  generally  beoome  resting-places  to  exhausted  land 
birds  driven  off  the  shore  by  wind  which  thoy  have  not  had  strength  of  wing 
(0  stem ;— sad  evidences  of  the  myriads  which  are  constantly  porisbing  where 
no  resting-place  is  found,  and  where  no  human  eye  notes  their  fate. 

Tbe  action  or  resistance  between  a  meeting  fluid  and  solid,  is  influenced  by 
the  shape  of  the  solid. 

Tbb  follows  from  what  has  already  been  said  of  direct  and  oblique  impulse. 
If  a  flat  surface  directly  opposed  to  the  fluid  experience  a  certain  resistance, 
a  projecting  surface  like  that  of  a  sphere  or  short  wedge  is  resbtcd  in  a  less 
degree,  and  a  concave  surface  in  a  greater.  The  explanation  is,  that  a  flat 
or  plane  surface  throws  the  particles  of  fluid  almost  directly  outwards  from 
its  centre  to  its  circumference,  and  therefore  with  greater  velocity,  while  the 
eonvex  or  wedge-like  surface,  although  displacing  them  just  as  fur,  still  does 
•0  more  slowly,  and  therefore  with  less  expenditure  of  force,  in  proportion 
to  the  obliquity  of  surface,  or  as  its  point  is  in  advance  of  its  shoulder  or 
broadest  part;  and  a  concave  surface  must  give  to  some  of  the  particles  a 
forward  as  well  as  lateral  motion.  The  shape  of  the  hinder  part  of  a  solid 
moving  through  a  fluid  is  of  importance  for  corresponding  reasons. 

The  following  are  instances  of  project^lg  or  wedge-like  surfaces,  intended 
to  diminish  the  resistance.  Fishea  are  wedge-like  both  before  and  behind, 
their  form  being  modified,  however,  in  relation  to  other  objects  than  mere 
apeed  of  motion.    Birds  are  so  also ;  and  they  stretch  out  their  necks  while 
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flyiDg)  80  as  to  make  their  form  perfect  for  dividiDg  the  air.  In  the  form 
of  the  under  part  of  boats  and  ships,  men  have,  in  a  degree,  imitated  the 
shape  of  fishes.  The  light  wherries  whieh  shoot  about  upon  the  surface  of 
the  Thames,  appear  the  very  essence  of  what  imagination  can  picture  of  ibni 
combining  utility  and  grace.  There  are  boats  used  in  China  called  mdb- 
lotttSy  which  are  only  a  foot  or  two  broad,  but  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  iB 
length,  and  when  moved,  as  they  often  are,  by  nearly  a  hundred  rowen 
their  swiftness  is  extreme.  The  problem  of  which  it  is  the  object  to  asrign 
for  a  ship's  hull  or  bottom  the  best  possible  form  that  she  may  have  speed 
of  sailing,  is  not  yet  completely  solved ;  so  that  a  kind  of  empiricism  pravaili 
in  the  matter,  and  very  unexpected  results  often  arise.  Yet  the  subject 
merits  much  attention,  for  when  vessels  have  to  chase  and  to  fiee,  speed  b^ 
comes  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  at  all  times  the  sailor's  heart  swells 
with  delight  to  find  his  well-beloved  vessel  performing  well.    /f\     .;;,  •_   .. 

The  following  instances  exhibit  the  mutual  influence  of  meeting  solids  and 
fluidR,  where  the  surface  of  the  solid  is  plane  or  concave. — ^In  a  water-wheel, 
whether  the  water  be  moving  against  the  wheel,  as  is  the  case  where  a  stream 
acts  to  drive  machinery,  or  the  wheel  be  moving  against  the  still  water,  u 
in  the  cose  of  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-boat,  the  extended  fiices  of  the 
vanes  or  float-boards  give  or  receive  a  powerful  impulse.  When  a  wheel 
with  float-boards  has  its  lower  part  merely  dipping  into  a  stream  of  water, 
to  be  driven  by  the  momentum,  it  is  called  an  vridershot-wheel ;  when  the 
water  reaches  the  wheel  near  the  middle  of  its  height,  and  turns  it  by  falling 
on  the  float-boards  of  one  side  as  they  sweep  downwards  in  a  curved  troagh 
fitting  them,  the  modification  is  called  a  breast-wliecl ;  and  when  the  float- 
boards  are  shut  in  by  flat  sides,  so  as  to  become  the  bottoms  of  a  cirde  of 
cavities  or  buckets  surrounding  the  wheel,  into  which  the  water  is  allowed 
to  fall  at  the  top  of  the  wheel,  and  to  act  by  its  weight  instead  of  its  momen* 
turn,  the  modification  is  called  the  over  shot-wheel ,  To  have  a  maximum  of 
effect  from  wheels  moved  by  the  momentum  of  water,  they  are  gently 
made  to  turn  with  a  velocity  about  one-third  as  great  as  that  of  the  water; 
and  wheels  moved  by  the  eimple  weight  of  water  usually  have  their  drcnm- 
ference  turning  with  a  velocity  of  about  three  feet  per  second.  The  subjeet 
of  water-wheels  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  practical  mechanics ;  for 
moving  water  performs  a  great  deal  of  labour  for  man. 

Oars  for  boats  are  made  flat,  and  often  a  little  concave,  that  the  mutual 
action  between  them  and  water  may  be  as  great  as  possible.  The  webbed 
feet  of  water- fowl  are  oars;  in  advancing,  they  collapse  like  a  shnttine  um- 
brella, but  open  outwards  in  the  thrust  backwards,  so  as  to  offer  a  broad 
concave  surface  to  the  water.  The  expanded  wings  of  birds  are  in  like  man- 
ner a  little  concave  towards  the  air  which  they  strike.  The  sails  of  ships, 
when  they  are  receiving  a  fair  wind,  are  left  slack  so  as  to  swell  and  become 
hollow. 

The  resistance  between  a  meeting  solid  and  fluid  being  nearly  proportioned 
to  the  breadth  of  the  solid,  it  follows  that  largo  bodies,  because  containing 
more  matter  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  or  surface  than  smaller  bodies 
of  similar  form,  are  less  resisted  in  proportion  to  their  weights;  than 
smaller  bodies. 

i 

The  science  of  measures  tells  us  that  a  bullet  or  other  solid  of  two  inches 
diameter,  has  eight  times  as  much  matter  in  it  as  a  similar  solid  of  one  inch 
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diameter,  while  it  has  only  four  times  the  breadth  or  surface.  Thus,  by 
patting  eight  dice  or  little  cubes  together,  as  here  represented,  we  have  a 
krger  cube,  of  which  compared  with  a  single  dice,  the  edge  is  evidently 
twice  as  long,  the  surface  fimr  times  as  great,  and  the  quantity  of  matter 
eight  times  as  great; — again,  ticenf^-sei^rn  dice  simi- 
hriy  put  together  form  a  cube  with  sides  three  times  Fig.  109. 

as  long,  and  the  surface  nine  times  as  great ;  and  sixty- 
firar  dicfb  form  a  cube  with  sides  /our  times  as  long, 
and  a  surface  sixteen  times  as  great.  All  solids  similar 
haTO  to  each  other  this  kind  of  relation,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  science  of  quantity,  is  called  the  rela- 
tion of  cubes  :  they  are  said  to  be  to  each  other  as  the 
eabea  of  any  of  their  corresponding  lines.  Hence,  if  a 
ballet  of  eight  pounds,  and  a  bullet  of  one  pound  be  shot  off  with  equal  velo- 
city, beeause  that  of  eicht  pounds  has  only  half  as  much  surface  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight,  and  therefore  to  its  moral  inertia  or  force,  as  the  other, 
it  will  go  much  farther  than  the  other. 

This  important  rule  explains  why  shells  and  large  shot  may  be  thrown 
four  or  five  miles,  while  smaller  cannon-balls,  musket-bul1et«,  pistol  and 
Bwan  shot,  and  the  common  small-shot  of  the  sportsman,  all  of  which  are 
generally  discharged  from  their  respective  pieces  with  the  same  commencing 
Telocity,  have  a  shorter  range,  as  the  size  of  the  projectile  is  less.  Even 
water  is  sometimes  thrown  &om  a  gun  or  powerful  syringe  to  stun  birds, 
that  they  may  be  obtained  with  uninjured  plumage;  but  it  soon  divides  in 
the  air  so  minutely  that  it  reaches  only  to  a  short  distance. 

Water  filling  through  the  air  from  a  great  height,  goes  on  suffering  a 
gradual  division  into  smaller  and  smaller  portions,  which  at  last  may  be  said 
to  be  nearly  all  surface :  and  then  the  resistance  of  the  air  lets  them  fall 
toy  slowly  indeed.  The  relation  of  the  size  and  resistance  is  well  shown 
by  the  difference  of  celerity  in  the  descent  of  a  minute  fog,  a  drizzling  mist, 
and  eommon  rain.  The  toy  called  the  \cater-hammer,  is  merely  a  little 
water  enclosed  in  a  tube  exhausted  or  empty  of  air ;  and  when,  by  turning 
the  tube,  the  water  is  made  to  fall  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as  there  is  no 
air  to  impede  or  divide  it  in  its  descent,  it  falls  as  one  mass,  and  makes  a 
iharp  noise  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 

The  same  law  explains  why  a  spider's  thread  or  a  single  filament  of  silk 
floats  so  Ions  in  the  air  before  it  falls ; — why  there  is  almost  constantly  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  wherever  active  man  resides,  that  immense  quantity  of 
very  minute  solid  particles,  which,  when  rendered  visible  by  the  sxm's  light 
passing  directly  through  them,  are  called  motes  in  the  sunbeam — particles 
whioh  are  constantly  settling  on  household  furniture,  and  rendering  necessary 
the  daily  operation  of  dusting  or  cleaning; — why  the  fine  dust  sent  aloft 
daring  the  eruption  of  volcanoes  is  often  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  distance 
of  hundreds  of  miles ; — ^why  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  the  strong  winds  often 
transport  fine  sand  from  place  to  place,  overwhelming  caravans,  and  forming 
new  mountains,  which  succeeding  blasts  are  again  to  lift ; — why  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  river,  or  in  a  tides-way,  fine  mud  is  found  where  the  current  is 
alow;  sand  where  it  is  quicker;  pebbles,  or  large  stones,  where  it  is  quicker 
still ;  while  in  rapids  and  water-falls,  only  massy  rocks  can  resist  the  fluid 
force.  Now  rocks,  pebble,  sand  and  mud,  may  all  bo  the  same  material  in 
portions  of  different  magnitude. 

This  law  explains  the  operation  of  levir/atinf/y  by  which  substances  inso- 
luble in  water  are  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder.     Any  such 
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substance  b  first  ground  or  powdered  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  mixed  with 
water.  The  grosser  parts  then  soon  fall  to  the  bottom,  while  the  fine  dust 
remains  longer  suspended.  This  is  afterwards  obtained  separately  by  pour- 
ing the  liquid  which  bears  it  into  another  vessel,  and  allowing  more  time  for 
the  slow  subsidence.  The  fine  powder  of  flint  used  in  the  manu&otore  of 
porcelain  b  obtained  by  levigation ;  as  is  also  that  of  calamine  stonei  and 
other  powders  used  in  medicine  and  various  arts. 

This  law  farther  explains  how,  by  means  of  air  or  water,  bodies  of  differ- 
ent specific  gravities,  although  mixed  ever  so  intimately,  may  bo  eauiy 
separated.  If  pieces  of  cork  and  lead  be  let  hUl  together  throogh  the  air, 
the  lead  will  reach  the  ground  first,  and  may  be  swept  away  before  the  cork 
arrives ;  but  in  a  vacuum  the  whole  would  roach  the  ground  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  proved  by  the  common  experiment  of  the  guinea  and  &ather 
falling  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Again,  whei^a  mixture  of 
com  and  chaff,  as  it  comes  from  any  threshing  machine,  is  showered  down 
from  a  sieve  in  a  current  of  air,  the  chaff  being  longer  in  falling,  is  carried 
farther  by  the  wind,  while  the  heavier  corn  falls  almost  perpendicularly. 
The  farmer,  therefore,  by  tDinnowing  in  either  a  natural  or  artificial  current 
of  air,  readily  separates  the  grain  from  the  chaff;  and,  if  he  desire  it,  may. 
even  divide  the  grain  itself  into  portions  of  different  quality.  Similar  to  the 
operation  of  separating  chaff  from  corn  by  wind,  is  that  of  separating  sand 
or  mud  from  gold-dust  by  water: — ^the  soil  containing  gold-dust  is  first 
spread  on  a  flat  surface,  over  which  a  current  of  water  is  then  made  to  pass; 
which  current  carries  away  the  lighter  rubbish,  and  leaves  the  gold.  If  a 
mass  of  metal  be  affixed  on  the  end  of  a  rod  of  wood,  the  rod  then,  whether 
simply  falling  through  the  air,  or  advancing  as  an  arrow,  will  follow  the 
heavier  metal  as  its  points.  The  cork^of  a  shuttlecock  is  always  foremost 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  instances  enumerated  under  this  head  serve  to  show  how  many  and 
varied  the  results  may  be  which  flow  from  a  single  principle. 

When  a  fluid  and  a  solid  meet  each  other  obliquely,  the  impulse  or  effect  is 
still  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  solid,  as  if  they  met  directly,  bat 
is  less  forcible  as  the  obliquity  of  the  approach  is  greater. 

Suppose  ah  to  represent  the  upper  edge  of  a  smooth  board  or  of  any  fiat 

-  polished  surface  standing  in  a  current,  the  fluid  approaching  this  surface,  in 

whatever  direction,  must  act  upon  it  as  if  approaching  pen>endionlarly, 

because,  on  account  of  its  smoothness,  the  fluid  can  take 
Fig.  110.  no  hold  of  it  to  push  it  endways,  either  towards  a  or  h. 

But  the  impulse  of  a  stream  acting  on  the  sorfiuw  will 
be  less  forcible  if  the  surface  be  oblique  to  the  stream, 
both  because  less  fluid  will  touch,  and  because  the  velo- 
city of  the  effective  approach  will  be  less.  The  line  c  d 
marks  the  breadth,  and  therefore  force,  of  the  part  of 
a  stream  reaching  the  board  directly ;  and  the  shorter 
line  /  c  marks  the  smaller  breadth  that  can  touoh  it,  of 
a  stream  coming  obliquely  in  the  direction  ch:  in  the 
oblique  stream,  moreover,  if  the  line  c  h  mark  the  whole 
velocity,  the  shorter  line  c  a  marks  the  slower  rate  of 
the  direct  approach  of  any  one  particle  to  the  board. 
(This  subject  was  treated  of  at  page  57,  under  the  head 
of  Resolution  of  Forces.) 
Hence  the  wind  blowing  upon  the  sail  of  the  ship,  however  obliquely 
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Fig.  112. 
a 


-c 


always  preases  it  directly  forward  or  perpendicularly  Fig.  111. 

to  its  sorfiMe  but  acts  leas  forcibly  as  the  obliquity  is 
greater.  If  the  wind  be  represented,  as  to  direction 
and  strength,  by  the  line  e  d  approaching  the  sail  a  by 
it  will  act  on  the  sail  as  if  it  came  from  /,  but  with 
the  smaller  force/  d,  instead  of  the  whole  force  e  d. 
The  effeot,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  if  the  sail  were 
pulled  by  the  rope  d  c.  We  see  in  this  how  a  ship 
oan  be  made  to  sail  in  a  certain  degree  against  the 
wind : — for  all  the  sails  being  adjusted  so  as  to  receive 
the  wind  in  the  direction  here  shown,  they  all  act  to 
produce  the  same  result  as  if  ropes  were  pulling  from 
each  in  the  direction  of  dc;  and  a  force  like/cf,  or  a  rope  like  d  c,  urging  side- 
ways as  well  as  forwards—as  instanced  in  the  tow-rope  of  a  canal  boat — 
mi^es  the  vessel  advance  rapidly  forward,  but  scarcely  at  all  sideways,  be- 
cause the  form  of  vessels  causes  them  to  pass  forward  at  least  twenty  times 
more  easily  with  their  sharp  bow  than  sideways  with  the  long  keel ;  and 
.therefore  a  force  urging  equally  sideways  and  forwards  makes  a  ship  advance 
twenty  miles  in  the  direction  of  her  keel,  that  is  forwards,  for  one  mile  which 
ahe  deviates  sideways. — The  deviation  sideways,  which,  in  sailing  vessels, 
most  take  place  to  a  certain  extent  whenever  the  wind  is 
at  all  oblique,  is  called  the  lee-Kay. 

A  vessel  having  to  sail  from  6  to  a,  while  the  wind 
blows  directly  against  her  course,  or  from  a  to  b,  is  ob- 
liged to  sail  close  to  the  icind,  as  represented  in  ^s.  112, 
flrst  perhaps  to  e,  as  represented  by  this  figure,  with  the 
left  or  larboard  side  to  the  wind,  then  to  tack,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, or  turn  around,  at  e,  and  to  sail  to  d,  with  the  right 
or  starboard  side  in  the  wind ;  then  to  go  on  the  larboard 
tack  again  to  c,  and  thence  to  the  port  at  a. 

In  making  way  against  a  contrary  tcind,  the  sails  of  a 
•hip  are  pointed  so  nearly  edgewise  to  the  wind,  that 
nnless  very  flat,  a  great  portion  of  their  surface  becomes  useless.  The  Chi- 
nese manner  of  rigging  is,  jn  this  respect  at  least,  superior  to  the  European ; 
for  in  it  bamboo  reeds  attached  across  the  sails,  render  them  as  flat  as  boards. 
When  a  Chinese  ship  has  her  sails  pointed  edgeways  to  a  spectator,  he  only 
•eea  the  masts  which  supports  them. 

The  reason  why  a  ship  of  several  masts  generally  sails  faster  when  the 
wind  is  more  or  loss  from  a  side,  than  when  directly  astern,  is,  that  in  the 
former  case  all  the  sails  are  acting,  although  individually  not  to  the  best 
advantage,  while,  in  the  latter,  the  sails  in  front  are  becalmed  by  those  behind 
them.  A  ship  with  a  side-wind  may  move  faster  than  the  wind  itself,  as  is 
often  true  of  the  outer  extremities  of  the  wind-mill's  vanes.  A  correspond- 
ing relation  of  motions  is  observed  when  a  slippery  wedge  is  forced  out  two 
or  three  inches  laterally  from  its  place,  by  a  weight  which  descends  only  one 
inch  perpendicularly. 

The  law  now  under  connderation  explains  the  action  of  the  rudder  of 
sbips, — ^that  contrivance,  by  which  a  single  steersman  can  direct  the  course 
of  an  enormous  vessel  through  rocks  and  shoals  more  steadily  and  safely 
than  an  adroit  charioteer  can  guide  his  tiny  vehicle  on  a  common  road.  The 
helm  or  rudder  is  a  flat  projection  from  the  stem-post  of  the  ship,  turning  on 
strong  hinges,  in  the  manner  of  a  door  or  gate,  and  moved  by  a  beam  or  lever 
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Fig.  113.  called  the  tiller ^  which  proceeds  from  it  forwards  to  where  the 
steersman  stands.  In  small  vessels  the  tiller  fa  above  the  deck 
and  the  steersman  applies  his  hand  directly  to  it ;  but  in  larn 
ships  it  is  below,  and  is  moved  by  ropes,  rising  from  it  to  tM 
wheel  on  the  deck,  where  the  steersman  stands,  with  the  com- 
pass before  him.  While  the  rudder  points  directly  astern,  as 
to  a,  like  a  continuation  of  the  keel  and  stcm-poat,  it  does  not 
affect  the  vessel's  course ;  but  if  it  be  inclined  ever  so  little  to 
one  side,  as  to  2>  on  the  left  or  larboard  side,  the  water  imm^ 
^;/^  diatcl J  acts  on  it  in  the  direction  of  c  b,  perpendicular  to  its  sa^ 
'  •  face,  and  pushes  the  stern  to  the  right  or  starboard  side,— an 

action  equivalent  to  pulling  to  the  left  or  larboard. 
It  is  possible  to  make  a  ship  or  boat  steer  itself,  by  placing  a  powerfol 
vane  on  the  mast-head,  and  connecting  it  with  the  tiller-ropes  by  two  pro- 
jecting arms  from  its  axis.  If  it  were  desired  to  make  the  ship  sail  directly 
before  the  wind,  the  tiller-ropes  would  be  fixed  to  the  arms  of  the  vane  so 
that  the  helm  should  be  in  the  middle  position,  when  the  vane  was  pointing 
directly  forward :  should  the  vessel  then  from  any  cause  deviate  rrom  her 
course,  the  vane,  by  its  changed  position  with  respect  to  her,  would  have 
produced  a  corresponding  change  on  the  position  of  her  helm,  just  such  as 
to  bring  her  back  to  her  course.  Again,  it  is  evident  that,  by  adjusting  snch 
a  vane  and  rudder  to  each  other  in  different  ways,  any  other  desired  course 
mipht  be  obtained,  and  which  would  alter  only  with  the  wind.  The  vane, 
to  have  the  necessary  power,  would  require  to  be  of  large  size ;  it  would  be 
a  wide  hoop,  for  instance,  with  canvas  stretched  upon  it;  and  the  rudder, 
to  turn  with  little  force,  might  be  hung  on  an  axis  passed  nearly  through  its 
middle,  instead  of,  as  usual,  by  hinges  at  one  edge.  Cases  have  occurred 
where  shipwrecked  persons  might  have  sent  intelligence  of  their  disaster  to 
a  distant  coast,  by  a  small  vessel,  or  even  a  block  of  wood  fitted  up  in  this 
way.     The  method  admits  also  of  other  applications,  particularly  in  war. 

As  fluids  act  on  surfaces,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  them,  the  water 
on  the  right  side  of  a  ship's  bow  is  always  pressing  it  towards  the  left  side, 
but  owing  to  the  equivalent  and  contrary  pressure  there,  the  ship  holds  her 
course  evenly  between  the  two,  or  straight  forward.  When  a  ship,  however, 
owing  to  the  side  wind,  lies  over,  or  heels,  as  it  is  called,  that  side  of  the  bow 
which  sinks  most  is  more  pressed  than  the  other;  and  were  there  not  a  coun- 
teracting inclination  of  the  rudder  then  made,  constituting  what  is  called 
weathcr-h^lmf  the  ship's  head  would  come  round  to  the  wind.  Now  ships 
so  rarely  have  the  wind  exactly  astern,  that  to  diminish  the  almost  constant 
necessity  for  xceather-helniy  the  mast  or  masts,  and  consequently  the  mass  of 
the  sails  arc  placed  more  towards  the  bow  than  the  stem. 

Again,  because  the  bow  of  a  ship  is  oblique  downwards  as  well  as  nde- 
ways,  the  water,  when  she  moves,  is  constantly  tending  to  lift  the  bow ; 
hence  when  the  vessel  is  dragged  by  a  low  horizontal  rope,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  boat  attached  to  a  sailing  ship's  stern,  or  is  moved  by  paddle-wheels,  like 
steam-boats,  the  bow  rises  much  out  of  the  water,  and  the  stem  sinks  in  the 
hollow  or  furrow  of  the  track :  but  when  she  is  driven  by  sails,  as  these  are 
high  on  the  mast,  and  are  acting  therefore  on  a  long  lever  to  depress  the  bow, 
the  two  opposite  tendencies  just  balance  each  other,  and  the  vessel  sails 
evenly  along. 

The  form  of  the  fore  part  of  a  ship  has  less  influenco  upon  her  speed  of 
sailing  than  the  form  of  the  hind  part,  called  the  run,  from  the  middle  to  the 
stern.    When  a  ship  is  at  rest,  there  is  of  course  as  much  forward  pressure 
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of  water  about  the  stern  as  of  backward  pressure  on  the  bow ;  but  when  she 
■ails,  she  is  running  away  from  the  propelling  pressure,  and  is  increasing 
Ihe  resisting  pressure.  A  gradual  tapering  of  the  hind  part,  therefore,  or  a 
fimt  rtiiiy  86  it  is  called,  which  allows  the  water  to  apply  itself  readily  to  it, 
as  it  passes  along,  must  influence  much  the  rate  of  sailing.  The  fore  part 
of  any  mass  drawn  through  the  water,  however  blunt  or  equare,  becomes  in 
eSeot  sharp  or  rounded  by  a  quantity  of  water  which  it  pushes  on  before  it. 
A  tree,  or  the  tapering  mast  of  a  ship,  can  be  drawn  through  the  water  more 
easily  with  the  large  end  foremost  than  in  a  contrary  way. 

The  common  toindmiU  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  action  of  fluids 
on   oblique  surfaces.     The  face  of  the  windmill 
it  turned  directly  to  the  wind,  but  the  four  flat  Fig-  114. 

Tanes  or  sails,  of  which  the  great  wheel  consists, 
are  individually  oblique.  Thus  the  edge  a  of  the 
Tane  a  e,  is  more  forward  as  regards  the  coming 
wind  or  a  spectator  in  front,  than  the  edge  e,  and 
the  action  of  the  wind,  therefore,  being  perpcn- 
dicolar  to  the  oblique  surface  a  e,  pushes  it  in  a 
degree  towards  a.  The  same  lemark  applies  to 
each  of  the  other  vanes  where  the  edges  b  c  and 
d  are  in  front  and  those  marked  by  the  fainter 
lines  are  behind ;  so  that  each  vane  produces  ^n 
equal  effect  in  turning  the  wheel.  The  law  of  the  '^  decomposition  of  forces," 
explained  in  page  57^  tells  in  what  proportion  the  force  of  the  wind  is  exerted 
to  push  the  wheel  backwards  against  its  supports,  and  to  turn  it  round. 

Windmills  were  first  used  in  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they 
•re  Btill  of  great  importance  in  countries  where  there  are  no  waterfalls,  and 
little  fuel  for  steam-engines.  In  some  of  the  richest  European  landscapes, 
every  height  is  crowned  by  its  busy  windmill,  grinding  corn,  or  sawing 
wood,  or  pressing  oil-seeds  ]  and  over  the  plains,  similar  wheels  arc  pump- 
inff  water  for  domestic  use^  or  incessantly  draining  the  land. 

The  9mohe^jack  of  our  chimnies  is  a  small  windmill^  driven  by  the  as- 
pending  current  of  air  in  the  chimney. 

The  feathering  of  an  arrow  acts  in  part  on  the  principle  of  the  windmill. 
The  featherv  projection  from  the  shaft  is  not  quite  straight,  but  winds  round 
it  a  little,  like  the  thread  of  a  screw ;  and  the  arrow,  therefore,  constantly 
turns  as  it  flies,  and  goes  straight  to  its  object  although  the  shaft  itself  be 
bent,  because  any  deviation  is  constantly  correcting  itself. 

The  rifle-barrel  in  fire-arms  has  spiral  furrows  or  threads  along  its  interior 
nirface,  so  that  the  bullet  in  passing  out  receives  a  turning  motion  corre- 
qK>Dding  to  that  of  an  arrow,  and  producing  similar  results.  A  bullet  which 
receives  any  other  turning  motion  than  round  the  line  of  its  course — and 
most  bullets  from  a  common  barrel  do  acquire  such,  owing  to  the  irregularity 
of  their  form,  or  unequal  friction  at  the  mouth  of  the  piece — is  sure  to 
deviate  firom  its  course,  because  unequally  pressed  or  resisted  by  the  atmo- 
ephere.  A  good  rifle  fixed  to  its  plaoe  will  send  a  succession  of  shots  through 
toe  bole  made  in  the  target  by  the  first  shot,  at  the  distance  of  200  yards. 
Duels  have  been  fought  with  rifles,  and  the  parties  having  fired  at  the  same 
moment,  have  been  corpses  the  moment  after. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  wheel  which  the  wind  turned  by  direct  action 
on  the  rim,  as  water  turns  common  water-wheels,  would  be  preferable  to  the 
windmill-wheel  above  described,  which  is  turned  by  olUque  action  on  the 
fiuM :  accordingly,  a  wheel  like  a  water-wheel,  only  with  broader  vanes,  has, 
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been  placed  io  a  house  or  cover,  so  that  only  one  side  at  a  time  was  exposed 
to  the  wind ; — bat  it  is  a  powerless  machine.  The  oblique  vane  wheel  maj 
apply  to  use  only  half  or  less  of  the  force  of  the  air  which  reaohea  it,  bat 
its  wide  expanse  receives  a  stream  of  air  of  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  while  an 
ordinary  window  would  admit  that  required  for  a  wheel  of  equal  riie  of  the 
other  construction. 

There  are  some  situations  where  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  wate^ 
wheels  like  the  common  windmill-wheel,  viz.,  where  the  stream  ia  aluggiBhi 
and  is  deep  enough  to  allow  a  large  wheel  to  be  wholly  immersed. 

A  small  wheel  of  this  sort,  with  broad  oblique  vanes,  has  been  used  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  a  ship's  sailing.  It  is  allowed  to  drag 
astern  in  the  water ;  and  the  number  of  revolutions  made  in  a  given  time 
marks  the  ship's  speed. 

A  windmill-wheel  made  to  turn  during  a  calm  by  force  applied  to  its  axle, 
would  bo  pressed  endways,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  axle,  just  as  if  wind 
were  blowing  upon  it,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  still  air,  throuffh  which 
its  oblique  vanes  were  made  to  sweep.  Such  a  form  of  wheel  fitted  to  work 
in  water,  and  called  a  water-screw,  has  been  applied  at  the  bow  or  stem  of 
steamboats,  to  propel  them  in  canals  where  there  was  no  room  for  aide 
wheels.  But  as  from  the  obliquity  of  the  surfaces  only  a  part  of  the  applied 
power  becomes  propulsive — the  remainder  being  wasted  in  the  lateral  strain 
or  twisting  of  the  water — the  method  is  not  applicable  to  general  porpoaea. 

Two  small  windmill-wheels  placed  horizontally  one  above  the  other,  on 
the  same  axis,  and  made  to  turn  in  opposite  ways  by  springs  or  otherwiaei 
would  rise  in  the  air,  carrying  a  certain  load  with  them,  and  would  oonsti- 
tute,  therefore,  a  flying-machine. 

The  effect  of  a  single  oar  projecting  from  the  stern,  used  to  propel  a  boat 
or  vessel,  in  the  manner  called  sculling,  is  referable  to  the  law  now  under 
consideration.  The  oar  or  scull  rests  on  a  round-headed  prop  or  nail  at  the 
stern,  and  is  made  to  vibrate  from  side  to  side.  In  all  positions  it  has  the 
surface  which  presses  the  water  turned  obliquely  backwards ;  hence  the  reac- 
tion of  the  water  drives  the  boat  forward.  In  China,  large  vessels  are  moved 
by  a  single  sculling  oar,  which  half  of  the  ship's  company  may  be  urging 
at  the  same  time.  A  sculling  oar  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  vane  of  such 
a  propelling-wheel  or  water-screw  as  above  described,  made  to  sweep  acroasi 
behind  the  vessel,  alternately  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 

The  action  of  a  fish's  tail  and  of  the  bending  of  an  eel  or  snake  in  water, 
partly  resembles  that  of  the  sculling  oar.  Many  people  believe  that  the  tail 
of  the  fish  is  only  the  rudder  of  the  body,  and  that  the  fins  give  it  forward 
motion — as  is  true  of  a  bird's  tail  and  wings — but  the  fish's  tail  is  in  fiust 

the  great  instrument  of  motion,  while  the  fins  serve 
Fig.  116.  chiefly  to  steady  and  direct  the  motion. 

•>\^  A  paper  kite  rising  yi  the  air  is  another  example 


belonging  to  this  place.  Its  cord  diB  attached  to  it 
above  the  middle  of  its  loop,  and  therefore  so  as  to 
make  it  present  always  an  oblique  surface  to  the  wind. 


A 

jf  >^       and  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  perpendicular  to  its 


surface,  it  rises  as  if  pushed  up  in  the  direction  e  a, 
or  as  if  drawn  up  in  the  direction  of  a  b,  A  kite 
might  be  made  large  enough  to  lift  a  man.  Cats 
have  been  sent  up  at  kites'  tails,  and  have  fallen 
down  safely  under  parachutes  from  the  greatest  eleva- 
tions.   It  might  be  safer  for  a  man  to  rise  at  a  kite's 
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ta3  to  reconnoitre  an  enern/s  positioni  or  to  survey  an  unknown  oountry, 
than  under  a  balloon,  as  was  practised  by  the  French  daring  the  revolutionary 
wars.  He  might  have  the  security  of  a  parachute,  and  the  power  of  regula- 
ting the  obliquity  of  attachment  of  the  rope,  so  as  to  command  his  ascent  or 
descent  at  pleasure.  An  exhibition  was  made  in  October,  1827,  between 
Bath  and  London,  of  a  car  drawn  along  the  highway  by  kites.  That  they 
might  ascend  to  a  great  elevation,  where  the  wind  is  generally  stronger  than 
below,  they  were  attached  to  each  other  in  a  row,  so  that  the  second  kite 
mounted  as  if  its  cord  were  held  by  a  hand  at  the  first,  the  third  as  if  rising 
from  the  second,  and  so  forth.  The  projector  of  this  novelty  hoped  that  he 
had  pointed  out  a  most  valuable  means  of  travelling  across  extensive  plains, 
nndy  deserts,  tracks  of  snow,  &o.|  and  in  all  cases,  nearly  with  the  speed  of 
the  wind. 

"  Uuidi  lifted  in  oppoiition  to  gravity"     (See  the  Analysis.) 

Water,  as  we  have  seen  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  is  to  the  living  uni- 
Terse,  in  some  degree  what  the  blood  is  to  the  animal  body,  and  a  constant 
supply  and  circulation  are  required.  This  supply  has  been  provided  for  to 
an  extraordinary  extent,  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes ;  but  for  many 
purposes  of  human  society,  water  is  still  required  where  none  naturally  ex- 
ists. A  great  varietv  of  means  have  been  employed  in  raising  it,  some  of 
which,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  whole,  are  now  to  be  considered. 

Water  may  be  raised  in  a  bucket  which  is  attached  to  a  rope  to  be  pulled 
up  by  the  hand. — ^The  rope  carrying  the  backet  may  be  drawn  up  more 
easily  by  being  wound  round  a  barrel  or  axle  turned  by  a  winch. — There 
may  be  a  succession  of  buckets  on  a  rope,  rising  one  after  the  other,  and 
when  emptied,  descending  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel  or  axle 
which  lifts  them  :  the  rope  to  which  they  are  attached  being  a  circle  or  end- 
Un  rope,  and  constituting  with  them  what  is  called  the  bticket-machine. — 
Instead  of  buckets  on  such  an  endless  rope  or  chain,  there  may  be  a  succes- 
sion of  flat  pieces  of  wood,  which,  on  being  drawn  up  through  a  large  tube 
or  barrel,  like  loose-fitting  pistons,  will  raise  a  copious  stream  of  water ;  this 
is  the  contrivance  called  the  chain-pump. — Or  simply  an  endless  rope  of  hair, 
Tery  rough,  passing  round  one  wheel  above,  another  below,  may  be  whirled 
ouickly  by  turning  the  upper  wheel,  so  that  a  mass  of  water  adhering  by 
nietion  to  its  rising  half,  shall  be  thrown  into  a  reservoir  at  the  top  where  it 
passes  over  the  upper  wheel :  several  such  ropes  may  be  joined  side  by  side 
to  increase  the  effect. — ^But  the  most  important  of  all  water-raising  engines 
are  the  lifting  and  ftxrcing  pumps,  already  described  at  pages  171  and  172. 
They  are  used  to  draw  from  wells,  to  drain  mines,  to  send  a  supply  over 
cities,  to  pump  ships,  to  throw  water  for  extin- 
guishing fires,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  Fig.  116. 

A  stream  of  water  passing  through  a  garden, 
or  in  the  midst  of  fields,  may  have  beauty  with 
little  utility,  unless  it  can  be  employed  to  irrigate 
the  vegetable  creation  around.  In  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  Persia,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
very  intense,  the  streams  are  caused,  by  their  own 
action,  to  lift  a  part  of  their  water  into  elevated 
reservoirs,  from  which  it  again  flows  in  sloping 
channels  to  wherever  it  is  required.  A  large 
water-wheel  is  placed  so  that  the  stream  may  turn 
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it^  and  around  its  oircumfercnce  buckets  aro  attached,  to  be  filled  as  they 
sweep  along  below,  and  to  be  emptied  into  a  reservoir  as  they  pass  above— 
or  instead  of  buckctS|  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  themselves  are  made  hollow, 
and  curved  as  hero  represented,  so  that  their  extremities  dip  into  the  water 
at  each  evolution,  they  receive  a  quantity  of  it,  whioh  runs  along  them  ii 
they  rise,  and  is  discharged  into  a  reservoir  at  the  centre.  These  are  usually 
called  Persian  wheels^  but  they  are  as  commonly  employed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  elsewhere  as  in  Persia. 

A  pipe  wound  like  a  screw  upon  a  sloping  barrel,  and  made  to  dip  its  lower 
mouth  into  water  at  each  revolution  of  the  barrel,  will  also  raise  water  \  the 
lower  portions  of  the  turning  pipe  will  always  be  full  of  it,  and  it  will  be 

rising  in  them  to  the  top,  as  if  on 
Fig.  117.  an  inclined  plane.     Archimedes 

was  the  inventor  of  this  beautiful 
water-screw,  and  his  name  has  re- 
mained to  it.   It  may  be  tamed  by 
the  hand,  or  by  a  passing  stream 
whioh  acts  on  the  vanes  oi  a  water- 
wheel  affixed  upon  it. 
Water  may  be  raised  by  produo- 
ing  centrifugal  force  at  the  upper  end  of  a  bent  pipe  which  dips  into  a  res- 
ervoir.    Supposing  the  pipo  to  be  fient  as  here  represented, 
Fig.  118.      and  the  horizontal  arm  a  to  turn  like  the  spoke  of  a  wheel| 

round  the  upright  portion  as  the  axis, — ^if  the  pipe  be  once 

y  I       filled  with  wnter,  and  be  turned  with  sufficient  speed,  it  will 

^  continue  to  throw  out  a  constant  stream  from  the  end  a.    To 

increase  the  discharge  there  may  be  several  horizontal  arms 
from  one  large  upright  pipe,  all  emptying  themselves  into  a 
circular  trough  or  reservoir ;  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
refilling  the  apparatus  after  every  interruption  of  its  motion, 
a  valve  opening  upwards  must  be  placed  at  the  bottom.  This 
contrivance  has  been  called  the  centrifwjal  pump^  because  the 
water  is  raised  at  2»  as  in  a  pump,  by  the  pressure  of  tho  atmosphero,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  that  which  is  thrown  out  from  a  by  the  centrifugal  force. 
The  velocity  of  rotation  must  bear  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  discharging 
aperture  a,  above  tho  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir. 

It  had  long  been  observed  in  household  experience  and  elsewhere,  that 
while  water  is  running  through  a  pipe,  if  a  cock  at  the  extremity  be  suddenly 
shut,  a  shock  and  noise  are  produced  there.  Tho  reason  is,  that  the  forward 
motion  of  the  whole  water  contained  in  the  pipe  being  instantly  arrested,  and 
the  momentum  of  a  liquid  being  as  great  as  of  a  solid,  the  water  strikes  the 
cock  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  a  long  bar  of  metal  or  a  rod  of  wood 
having  the  same  weight  and  velocity  as  the  water.  Then  as  a  fluid  presses 
equally  in  all  directions,  a  leaden  pipo  of  great  length  may  be  widened,  or 
even  burst  in  this  experiment. — Lately  this  forward  pressure  of  an  arrested 
stream  has  been  used  as  a  force  for  raising  water,  and  the  arrangement  of 
parts  contrived  to  render  it  available  has  been  called,  on  account  of  tho  shocks 
produced,  the  water-ram.  The  ram  may  bo  described  as  a  sloping  pipe  in 
which  the  stream  runs,  having  a  valve  at  its  lower  end,  to  be  shut  at  inter- 
vals to  arrest  the  stream,  and  having  a  small  tube  rising  from  near  that  end 
towards  a  reservoir  above,  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  water  at  each  interrup- 
tion.    Now  water  allowed  to  run  for  one  second^  in  a  pipe  ten  yards  long, 
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two  inches  wide  and  sloping  six  feet,  acquires  Fig.  119. 

momentum  enough  to  drive  about  half  a  pint, 
OQ  the  shutting  of  the  cock,  into  a  tube  lead- 
ing to  a  reservoir  forty  feet  high.  Such  an 
apparatus,  therefore,  with  the  valve  shutting 
every  second,  raises  about  sixtv  half-pints  or 
four  gallons  in  a  minute.  The  valve  is  so 
contrived  that  the  stream  works  it  as  desired — 
In  this  figure  which  represents  the  lower  end 
of  the  water-ram,  a  is  the  opening  by  which 
the  stream  escapes  from  it,  and  the  valve  or 

iap  seen  below  the  opening  is  that  which  by  suddenly  shutting  arrests  the 
stream.  The  valve  is  made  so  heavy,  that  the  stream  must  run  for  a  certain 
time  to  acquire  force  enough  to  shut  it ;  and  in  the  instant  of  its  shuttinffy 
a  little  of  the  advancing  water  passes  upwards  through  the  valve  b  towards 
the  reservoir.  The  water  in  the  main  pipe  then  becoming  stagnant  again, 
no  longer  has  power,  by  its  weight  alone,  to  keep  the  valve  a  shut :  this, 
therefore,  falls  open  and  the  stream  begins  again,  again  to  be  arrested  as  be- 
fore ;  and  as  long  as  the  supply  of  water  lasts,  the  action  of  the  apparatus 
continues.  The  action  of  a  water-ram  has  been  compared  to  the  beating  of 
in  mnimal's  pulse.  The  upright  tube  has  usually  a  reservoir  at  the  bottom, 
where  it  first  receives  the  water,  constituting  there  an  air-vessel  6,  ^described 
at  page  161)  which,  by  the  air's  elasticity,  converts  the  interruptea  jets  first 
noeived,  into  a  nearly  uniform  current  towards  the  reservoir.  The  supply  of 
tit  to  this  vessel  is  manifested  by  the  contrivance  called  a  shifting-valve. 

In  the  preceding  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  fluidity,  we  have  had  to 
toneh  on  many  of  those  phenomena  of  nature  and  art  which  are  the  most 
inportant  to  man;  yet  we  have  seen  how  beautifully  simple  and  intelligible 
they  are  all  rendered  when  referred,  by  a  methodical  arrangement,  to  a  few 
heads  dependent  on  the  '^  fundamental  truths/'  Each  one  of  the  many  par- 
tienlars  belonging  to  this  department,  and  which  when  now  explained  ap- 
pears so  simple  and  obvious,  has  yet  been  a  distinct  step  in  the  slow  progress 
of  discoverv  or  invention,  and  probably  when  first  made  has  filled  some  inge- 
nious xnina  with  intense  and  purest  delight. 
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PART  III. 

(OONTUIIIXD.) 


SECTION  IV.— ACOUSTICS, 
OR  PHENOMENA  OF  SOUND  AND  HEARINa 


AMALTBIS  Of  TBS  SBCnON.  / 


w 


1.  Sound  m  "hmrd  xohm  any  sudden  Aock  cr  impuUe  i$  given  to  the  otV, 
or  to  any  other  body  which  i$in  contact  direcUy  or  indtrtctfyvfith  the  ear, 

2.  If  such  impuUes  be  repeated  at  very  short  intervals^  the  ear  cannot  atteiui 
to  them  tndivtduaGy'f  but  hears  them  as  a  CONTINUSD  BOUND,  which  u 
UNJTOBM,  or  what  is  called  a  tone,  i/the  impulse  be  similar  and  at  e^wd 
intervals^  and  is  QBAVE  or  BHARP^  according  as  they  are  few  or  many  in 
a  given  time  ;  and  all  continued  sound  is  but  a  repetition  of  impulses, 

3.  When  the  number  of  impulses  in  a  given  time  producing  some  unijbrm 
continued  sound  has  a  simple  relation,  cm  of  half,  third,  Jburth,  d*e.|  to 
the  number  producing  some  other  such  sound  which  is  heard  either  simvl' 
taneously  with  it,  or  a  little  be/ore  or  after,  the  ear  is  generally  much  and 
pleasingly  affected  by  the  circumstance  ;  and  the  sounds  are  said  to  have 
MUSICAL  RELATION  to  each  Other,  or  to  be  ACCORDANT^  while  all  others  are 
termed  DISCORDANT. 

4.  The  shock  which  causes  the  sensation  of  sound  spreads  or  is  propagated 
in  all  bodies,  somewhat  as  a  wave  spreads  in  water,  with  decreasing 
strength  as  tlie  distance  increases,  but  with  a  velocity  nearly  uniform,  ana 
which  in  air  is  about  1,142  feet  per  second. 

5.  Sound  is  reflected /row  smooth  surfaces,  and  hence  arise  many  curUm 
and  pleasing  effects  called  ECHOES,  d^. 

6.  The  structure  of  the  ear  illustrates  the  law  of  sound. 


Early  inquiries  into  nature  had  remarked  that  in  most  instances  of  noise 
or  sound  there  was  present  a  shock  or  trembling  of  the  sounding  body,  often 
visible,  but  sometimes  only  sensible  to  the  touch,  or  discoYerable  by  other 
means ;  it  was  noted,  for  instance,  in  the  strine  of  a  harp,  in  the  reed  of  a 
hautboy,  in  the  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork,  in  the  lip  of  a  bell ;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  the  moderns  to  understand  fully,  that  the  animal  organ  called  the 
ear,  is  merely  a  structure  of  parts  admirably  adapted  to  be  affected  by  the 
concussions  or  tremblings  of  things  around ;  and  that  sounds  in  all  their 
varieties  are  merely  such  motions,  affecting  the  ear  through  the  medium  of 
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tlie  Air  vhieh  sarroimdB  it,  or  of  some  other  body,  or  series  of  bodies,  reaoh- 
iiurfirom  Uie  trembliDg  thing  to  the  ear. 

The  deluAoy  and  complexity  of  an  organ  destined  to  feel  and  to  distin- 
gnish  snch  slight  and  varying  inflnences,  and  the  vast  importance  of  it  to 
msD,  as  that  which  makes  him  capable  of  using  langaaffe,  besides  being  his 
ever-watchfnl  monitor  of  sarroandins  occurrences,  and  the  channel  by  which 
the  flEiscination  of  music  enters,  render  this  subject,  to  all  who  love  to  read 
in  nature  the  attributes  of  its  author,  a  most  favourite  study. 

Because  all  the  bodies  around  us  are  immersed,  in  common  with  ourselves, 
in  the  ocean  of  air  which  covers  the  earth,  we  are  much  more  frequently 
warned  of  the  shocks  and  tremblin(|[s  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  by 
their  effect  on  the  air,  than  in  any  other  way ;  hence  the  early  prejudice  that 
air  was  necessary  to  sound,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  reason  why  the  doctrines 
of  sound  have  generally  been  accounted  a  part  of  pneumatics.  We  shall  now 
find,  however,  that  all  bodies  are  more  or  less  fitted  to  convey  these  trem- 
blings, and  that  air  in  many  oases  is  neither  the  quickest  nor  the  best  conduc- 
tor. Although  our  notions  on  the  subject  are  thus  corrected,  it  is  still  con- 
venient to  study  the  theory  of  sound  as  a  part  of  Dneumatics, 

1.  '^  Sound  is  heard  token  any  sudden  shock  or  impulse  occurs  in  a  body 
having  communication,  through  the  air  or  otherwise,  with  the  ear." 
(Bead  the  Analysis.) 

Common  instances  of  a  single  impulse  are — the  blow  of  a  hammer — the 
dap  of  hands — the  crack  of  a  whip — a  pistol-shot — any  explosion — the 
tfannder-clap. 

The  loudness  of  sound  conveyed  by  air  depends  on  the  air's  density.  A 
bdi  enclosed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  heard  less  and  less  distinctly 
Si  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  in  a  vacuum  is  not  heard  at  all. — Even  the  blow 
of  a  hammer,  in  a  vacuum,  is  not  heard  if  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the 
shook  from  being  communicated  through  neighbouring  solid  bodies. — In  the 
thm  air  surrounding  a  lofty  mountain-top  the  report  of  a  pistol  is  much  less 
bud,  and  human  voices  are  weaker. — In  the  condensed  atmosphere  of  a  div- 
ing-bell a  whisper  is  loud. — ^When  volcanoes  and  various  other  resemblances 
to  the  constitution  of  our  earth  were  first  discovered  in  the  moon,  some  per- 
sons fancied  that  during  the  stillness  of  night  we  should  hear  the  thunder 
there : — but  supposing  the  thunder  to  happen,  and  to  be  ever  so  loud,  it  could 
not  be  heard  on  earth,  because  there  is  no  medium  to  bear  thither  the  pulses 
of  sound — there  is  a  vacuum  between. 

2.  Impulses  quicldy  repeated  cannot  he  individually  attended  to  hy  the  ear, 
and  hence  they  appear  as  one  continued  sound,  of  which  the  pitch  or 
tone  depend*  upon  the  number  occurring  in  a  given  time  ;  and  all  contijiued 
90und  is  hut  a  repetition  of  impulses.     (Read  the  Analysis.) 

If  a  wheel  with  teeth  be  made  to  turn  and  to  strike  any  elastic  plate,  as 
a  piece  of  quill,  with  every  tooth,  it  will,  when  moved  slowly,  allow  every 
tooth  to  be  seen  and  every  blow  to  be  separately  heard ;  but  with  increasing 
Telocity  the  eye  will  lose  sight  of  the  individual  teeth,  and  the  ear  ceasing 
to  perceive  the  separate  blows,  will  at  last  hear  only  a  smooth  continued 
•onnd,  called  a  tone,  of  which  the  character  will  change  with  the  velocity  of 
the  wheel 

In  like  manner  the  vibrations  of  a  long  harp-string,  while  it  is  very  slack, 
are  separately  visible,  and  the  pulses  produced  by  it  in  the  air  are  separately 
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audible ;  but  as  it  is  gradually  tightened,  its  yibrations  quiekeni  so  thit, 
where  it  is  moving,  the  eye  soon  sees  only  a  broad  shadowy  bellying  line; 
and  the  distinct  sound  which  the  ear  lately  perceived,  seeming  now  to  ran 
together  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  intervals,  are  felt  as  one  nnifora     . 
continued  tone^  which  constitutes  the  note  or  sound  then  belonging  to  the     1 
string. 

Again,  if  a  current  of  air  passing  through  a  tube  or  opening,  be  in  any 
way  interrupted  at  regular  and  very  short  intervals,  as  by  a  little  stop-cook 
placed  in  the  opening,  of  which  cock  the  plug,  instead  of  being  only  partially 
turned  by  a  cross  handle,  as  in  a  common  beer-cock,  has  a  wheel  fixed  upon 
ity  so  that  any  desired  rapidity  of  rotation  may  bo  given  to  it, — then  at  even 
time  when  the  passage  for  air  becomes  open,  there  will  be  a  certain  shodk 
given  to  the  air  around,  and  the  repetition  of  such  shocks  will  constitnte  a 
musical  tone.  This  apparatus  can  produce  all  tones,  and  it  enables  us  with 
great  precision  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pulses  required  to  oonstitute  any 
given  tone. 

It  is  the  elasticity  of  any  string  used  to  produce  a  tone  which  causes  the 
repetition  of  the  percussion,  and  therefore  the  continuance  of  the  sound, 
thus  : — the  string  having  been  pulled  at  its  middle  to  one  side,  and  then  let 
go,  is,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  carried  back  quickly  to  the  straight  position; 
but  by  the  time  that  it  has  reached  this,  it  has  acquired  a  momentum  which, 
like  the  momentum  of  a  vibratidg  pendulum,  carries  it  nearly  as  far  beyond 
the  middle  station  as  the  distance  whence  it  came :— it  has  to  return, 
therefore,  by  its  elasticity,  from  this  second  deviation,  in  the  same  way ;  but 
still  passing  the  middle  as  before,  it  has  again  to  return ;  and  thus  continues 
vibrating  uniformly  as  a  pendulum  docs,  until  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
friction  gradually  bring  it  to  rest.  A  large  vibration  of  any  string,  like  a  large 
oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  occupies  very  nearly  the  same  time  as  a  smaller, 
Dccause  the  farther  that  the  string  is  displaced  or  bent,  the  more  forcibly,  and 
therefore  quickly,  is  it  pulled  back  again  by  its  elasticity ;  hence  the  uni- 
formity of  the  tone  produced  by  a  musical  string  is  not  injured  by  the  differ- 
ent force  with  which  the  finecr  of  the  player  may  touch  the  string.  Accord- 
ing, however,  as  the  vibrations  of  a  string  are  more  extensive  or  quiokefi 
the  impulses  given  to  the  air  arc  more  sharp  or  forcible,  and  hence  the  sound 
becomes  louder.  And  this  explains  why  sharp  sounds  are  generally  also 
loud.  Vibrations  which  are  comparatively  few  and  slow,  strike  the  ear 
very  gently,  as  in  the  flapping  of  a  pigeon's  wing,  or  in  the  play  of  a 
switch. 

The  most  familiar  instance  of  sounding  vibration  is  that  of  an  elastic  cord 
extended  between  two  fixed  points,  as  in  stringed  instruments  of  music;  but 
because  elastic  bodies  generally,  when  by  any  force  their  natural  form  is  for 
a  time  altered,  recover  it  when  allowed,  not  by  a  first  effort,  but  like  the 
string  of  a  pendulum,  after  a  scries  of  oscillations,  almost  all  such  bodies 
repeat  many  times  an  impulse  once  given  to  them,  and  thus  may  become  the 
means  of  producing  a  continued  sound. — If  a  solid  rod  of  steel,  glass,  or  any 
other  elastic  substance,  be  fixed  firmly  at  one  end  and  left  free  at  the  other, 
and  if  that  other  be  then  pulled  a  little  to  one  side  of  its  station  of  rest,  and 
suddenly  let  go,  it  will  immediately  seek  its  station  again,  but  by  the  momen- 
tum accjuired  in  the  approach,  will  go  beyond  it :  it  will  then  return  as  be- 
fore, but  again  to  pass,  and  so  will  continue  to  vibrate  with  diminishing  force 
for  considerable  time.— -A  boy  at  school,  thus,  sticks  the  point  of  his  pen- 
knife into  the  bench,  and  by  one  touch  makes  it  produce  a  continued  uniform 
sound  of  considerable  duration. — The  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork^  or  of  the  com* 
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men  sngar  tongSi  vibrate  and  sound  in  the  same  way. — In  the  musical  snuff- 
boxes and  ohimney-clocks,  the  sounds  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  little 
rods  of  steel,  fixed  by  one  end,  in  a  row,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and 
touched  by  small  pins  or  points  projecting  from  a  turning  barrel. — Any 
ftlmstic  flap,  as  of  metal  or  of  tough  wood,  placed  over  an  opening,  so  as  to 
itand  away  from  it  a  little  when  not  pressed  by  passing  air,  but  to  close  the 
opening  if  so  pressed,  becomes  a  sounding  reed  when  air  is  gently  forced 
through  the  opening  :  thus,  the  air  pressing  on  the  flap  to  close  them  causes 
a  momentary  interruption  of  the  current,  but  the  flap  immediately  recoiling 
from  the  blow,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  its  own  elasticity,  again  opens  the 
passage,  and  the  continued  rapid  alteration  of  the  shutting  and  opening  pro- 
daces  the  tone. — The  reed  of  a  clarionet  is  a  thin  plate  of  clastic  wood,  made 
to  vibrate  in  this  way. — ^The  drone  of  the  bag-pipe  and  the  common  straw- 
jnpe,  are  reeds  of  nearly  the  same  kind. — The  Chinese  organ,  and  the  sweet 
instrument  lately  introduced  under  the  name  of  jEolian,  have  reedd  which 
differ  from  these,  by  beating  ihrowjh  the  opening  instead  of  merely  on  its 
fiuse. — Elastic  rods  simply  resting  on  supports  at  both  ends,  or  suspended  by 
their  middle,  will  also  vibrate ;  a  musical  instrument  is  thus  made  of  pieces 
of  glass  laid  upon  two  strings,  and  struck  bv  a  cork  hammer :  in  the  Island 
of  Java,  a  rude  instrument  of  the  same  kind  is  made  of  blocks  of  hard 
elastic  wood. — A  portion  of  a  hollow  sphere  of  elastic  metal  very  readily 
takes  on  a  vibration,  during  which  its  form  is  constantly  changing  from  the 
perfect  round  to  the  oval,  and  conversely ;  there  are  consequently  repeated 
percussion  of  the  air,  and  a  continued  sound,  and  the  thing  is  called  a  helL 
A  bell  admits  a  great  variety  of  shape,  and  may  be  made  of  any  elastic  sub- 
•tanoe,  as  metal,  glass,  earthenware,  (buyers  ring  earthenware  to  ascertain 
its  soundness,)  and  even  of  hard  wood. — ^The  Chinese  gong  is  a  metallic  vessel 
shaped  like  a  common  sieve,  having  a  manner  of  vibration  very  peculiar, 
and  producing  sounds  that  are  rousing  and  sublime. — The  drum  has  a  tense 
elastic  membrane  on  which  the  blows  of  the  drum-stick  are  received  :  its  tone 
oeases  quickly,  because  the  motion  of  so  broad  a  surface  is  much  resisted  by 
the  air.— In  the  flute,  flageolet,  common  organ- pipes,  &o.,  the  air  is  forced 
through  narrow  passages,  and  is  divided  by  sharp  edges,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suffer  repeated  but  perfectly  regular  condensations  or  interruptions  sufficient 
to  affect  the  ear  ]  and  hence  the  endless  variety  of  sweet  continued  sounds 
which  these  contrivances  are  known  to  produce. 

To  the  production  of  a  tone,  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  what  way  the 
pulses  of  the  air  are  caused,  provided  they  follow  with  sufficient  regularity ; 
witness,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  instances  given  above,  the  pure  sound 
produced  by  the  motion  of  a  fly's  wing — supposed  by  many  to  be  the  voice 
of  an  insect.  The  clacking  of  a  corn-mill,  and  the  noise  of  a  stick  pulled 
alonff  a  grating,  are  not  tones,  because  the  pulses  follow  too  slowly. 

Where  a  continued  sound  is  produced  by  impulses  which  do  not,  like 
those  of  an  elastic  body,  follow  in  regular  succession,  the  effect  ceases  to  be 
a  clear  uniform  sound  or  tone,  and  is  called  a  nom. — Such  is  the  sound  of 
a  saw  or  grind-stone— the  roar  of  the  waves  breaking  on  a  rocky  shore,  or  of 
a  violent  wind  in  a  forest — the  roar  and  crackling  of  houses  or  of  a  wood  in 
flames — the  mixed  voices  of  a  talking  multitude — the  diversified  sounds  of  a 
great  city,  including  the  rattling  of  wheels,  the  clanking  of  hammers,  the 
voices  of  street-criers,  the  noises  of  manufactories,  &c.  ]  which  rough  ele- 
ments, however,  at  last  mingle  so  completely  that  the  combined  result  has 
often  been  called  ''  the  hum  of  men/'  from  analogy  to  the  smooth  mingling 
miniature  sounds  which  constitute  the  hum  of  a  bee-hive. 
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''  Grave  and  sharp  sounds,"    (Read  the  AnaljuB.) 

The  difference  of  sounds,  which  depends  on  the  different  nnmber  of  vibn- 
tions  of  the  sounding  body  in  a  given  time,  divides  them  into  those  called 
bass,  low  J  or  grave  notes,  for  comparatively  few  and  slow  vibrations  \  and 
those  called  high,  shrill,  or  sliarp,  for  vibrations  more  numerous  and  quick. 

The  frequency  of  vibrations  in  strings  increases  with  their  shortneMs,  lighP- 
'  ness  and  ten«to;i— for  if  a  string  be  long  or  heavy,  there  is  a  greater  mass  of 
matter  to  bo  moved,  and  hence  a  slower  motion ;  and  if  a  string  be  slack, 
the  force  of  elasticity  which  pulls  it  from  any  deviation  back  to  the  straight 
line  is  so  much  the  less.  It  is  found  that  a  string  taken  of  half  the  length, 
or  of  one-fourth  the  weight,  or  of  quadruple  the  tension  of  another  string, 
vibrates  twice  as  fast  on  any  one  of  these  accounts. 

These  truths  are  familiarly  illustrated  in  the  violin.  The  low  or  bass 
string  is  thick  and  very  heavy  from  being  covered  with  metallic  wire,  and  the 
others  gradually  diminish  in  magnitude  and  weight,  up  to  the  smallest  or 
treble.  The  strings  aro  tuned  to  each  other  by  being  attached  by  one  end 
to  movable  pins,  which,  when  tuned,  increase  or  diminish  their  tenmon ;  and 
the  sound  produced  by  each  may  be  afterwards  varied  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  the  performer  pressing  different  parts  of  it  with  the  finger  against  the 
board,  so  as  to  shorten  the  vibrating  portion. 

An  analogous  law,  as  to  the  influence  upon  tone,  of  weight  and  dimen* 
sions,  holds  with  respect  to  bells,  glasses,  reeds,  &c.,  and  enables  us  to  use 
these  also  in  the  construction  of  musical  instruments. 

8.  *'  }Xhen  the  number  of  impulses  producing  some  continued  sound  has  a 
simple  rotation,  as  of  half,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  to  the  number  producing 
»)me  other  sound  which  is  heard  cither  simultaneouslj/,  or  a  little  before 
or  after  it,  the  ear  is  much  and  pleasingly  affected  $  and  the  sounds  are 
said  to  have  musical  relation  to  each  other,  or  to  he  accordant,  tchile  aU 
otliers  are  termed  discordant."     (Head  the  Analysis.) 

Understanding  now  that  all  continued  uniform  sounds  are  produced  by  s 
repetition  of  similar  beats  or  vibrations,  we  perceive  that  in  the  series  from 
grave  to  sharp,  there  must  be  such  as,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  beats 
in  a  given  time,  arc  related  to  each  other,  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  8,  4,  &c.,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  as  10, 20,  80,  &c.  Now  as  between  two  sounds, 
one  of  which  has  20  beats  while  another  has  10,  there  will  be  a  coincidence 
by  every  second  beat  of  the  quicker,  and  between  sounds  whose  beats  are  to 
euch  other  as  30  to  20,  there  must  be  a  coincidence  at  every  third  beat  of 
the  quicker,  and  so  forth,  we  should  naturally  expect  the  ear  to  bo  differently 
affected  by  such  correspondence  than  when  the  coincidence  is  either  less 
frequent,  or  is  irregular.  Accordingly  we  find  that  all  sounds  which  have 
such  simple  relations  to  each  other,  are  remarkably  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
cither  when  heard  together,  or  in  close  succession ;  while  those  in  which  the 
coincident  beats  are  farther  apart,  are  heard  with  indifference,  or  are  felt  to 
be  positively  harsh  or  disagreeable.  It  is  in  fact  offering  itself  to  be  noticed 
here,  that  the  coincident  or  double  pulses  of  any  two  concordant  sounds  be- 
come the  cause  of  elements  of  a  third  sound,  perfectly  distinct  from  them, 
but  which  is  always  heard  with  them,  and  is  called  their  grave  harmonic  or 
resultant :  it  is  the  same  as  a  simple  sound  having  as  many  vibrations  in  a 
given  time  as  there  are  coinciding  beats  between  the  two  other  sounds. 

If  a  long  musical  string  be  made  to  sound,  and  the  number  of  its  vibrations 
in  a  given  time  bo  ascertained;  we  find  that  if  only  half  of  it  be  allowed  to 
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Tibi:ate  at  a  time,  as  when  a  finger  presses  its  middle  against  a  board,  that 
half  will  vibrate  twice  as  fast;  ana  similarly,  a  third  part  three  times  as 
ftst ;  a  fourth  part  four  times  as  fast ;  and  so  on,  producing  the  sounds  or 
tones  most  nearly  related  to  each  other.  A  fine  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
bj  the  string  of  a  yioloncello,  when  made  to  vibrate  by  a  bow  moved  very 
flently  across  it|  near  the  bridge ;  for  it  often  divides  itself  spontaneously 
into  two,  three  or  four,  &o.,  equally  vibrating  parts  or  bellies,  with  points 
of  rest  between  them  called  knots :  when  this  happens,  there  are  heard  not 
only  the  sound  or  note  belonging  to  the  whole  length  of  the  string,  but, 
also,  more  feebly,  the  subordinate  notes  belonging  to  its  half,  third,  or  tourth, 
&o.,  according  to  circumstances,  beautifully  mingling  with  the  first  sound, 
and  forminff  with  it  a  rich  harmony.  Often  in  such  a  case  the  subordinate 
Bounds  sweU  with  such  force  as  to  overpower  for  a  time  the  fundamental 
Bote :  but  any  one  such  sound  is  rarely  of  long  duration.  The  same  bar* 
monic  sounds  may  be  produced  still  more  certainly,  while  drawing  the  bow 
across  the  string,  by  touching  the  string  lightly  with  the  finger,  at  one  of 
the  points  where  we  wish  it  to  divide.     Even  a  tune  may  be  so'  played. 

The  sounds  thus  belonging  to  a  single  cord  or  string,  and  produced  by  its 
ipontaneous  division  into  different  numbers  of  equal  parts,  constitute,  when 
heard  together  or  in  succession,  what  may  be  called  the  simple  music  of  na- 
tnre  herself.  It  is  produced  pleasingly,  as  just  described,  by  the  single 
string  of  a  violoncello ;  but  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  the  instrument 
ealled  the  JBolian  harp. 

The  JEolian  harp  is  a  long  box  or  case  of  light  wood,  with  harp  or  violin 
strings  extended  on  its  face.  These  are  generally  tuned  in  perfect  uniMon 
with  each  other,  or  to  (he  same  pttchf  as  it  is  expressed,  except  one  serving 
■8  a  bass,  which  is  thicker  than  the  others,  and  vibrates  only  half  as  fast; 
but  when  the  harp  is  suspended  among  trees,  or  in  any  situation  whero  the 
flootuating  breeze  may  reach  it,  each  string,  according  to  the  manner  in 
whioh  it  receives  the  blast,  sounds  either  entire,  or  breaks  into  some  of  the 
simple  divisions  above  described ;  the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of 
the  most  pleasing  combination  and  succession  of  sounds  that  car  has  ever 
listened  to,  or  fancy  2>erhaps  conceived.  After  a  pause  this  fairy  harp  may 
be  heard  beginning  with  a  low  and  solemn  note,  like  the  bass  of  distaut 
music  in  the  sky :  the  sound  then  swells  as  if  approaching,  and  other  tones 
break  forth,  mingling  with  the  first,  and  with  each  other ;  in  the  combined 
and  varying  strain,  sometimes  one  clear  note  predominates  and  sometimes 
another,  as  if  single  musicians  alternately  led  the  band :  and  the  concert 
often  seeins  to  approach  and  a^ain  to  recede,  until  with  the  unequal  breeze 
it  dies  away,  and  all  is  hushed  again. — ^It  is  no  wonder  that  the  ancients, 
who  understood  not  the  nature  of  air,  nor  consequently  even  of  simple 
sound,  should  have  deemed  the  music  of  the  iEolian  harp  supernatural,  and, 
in  their  warm  imaginations,  should  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  strain  of 
invisible  beings  from  above,  come  down  in  the  stillness  of  evening  or  night 
to  commune  with  men  in  a  heavenly  language  of  soul  intelligible  to  both. 
Bat,  even  now  that  we  understand  it  well,  there  are  few  persons  so  insensible 
to  what  is  delicate  and  beautiful  in  nature,  as  to  listen  to  this  wild  music 
without  emotion ;  while  the  informed  ear  finds  it  additionally  delightful,  as 
aiFording  an  admirable  illustration  of  those  laws  of  sound  which  human 
ingenuity  at  last  has  traced. 

And  the  simple  scale  of  sound,  called  a  chord,  which  nature  thus  gives 
by  the  spontaneous  dividing  of  a  single  string,  has  considerable  vacancies  in 
it|  human  taste  or  feeling,  long  before  there  was  any  theory  of  music^  had 
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joined  to  it  the  notes  of  two  additional  strings;  one  sharper  or  more  ftonte 
than  it,  and  the  other  more  crave ;  of  which  additional  noteSi  while  pait 
agreed,  or  were  in  unison  wim  certain  notes  of  the  prindpal  chord,  the 
remainder  just  served  to  fill  up  its  larger  interval?,  and  to  complete  a  soak 
of  nearly  uniform  interval — ^as  three  ladders  having  unequal  intervals  be- 
tween their  steps,  might  still,  if  placed  together,  complete  a  stair  of  easy 
ascent.  The  relation  between  these  strings  or  chords  is  such,  that  the  prin- 
cipal beats  thrice  or  twice  of  the  low  chord,  and  the  high  chord  beats  thrioe 
for  twice  of  the  principal : — and  in  the  complete  scale  of  notes,  the  principal 
is  five  notes  above  the  lower  and  five  notes  below  the  higher.  80  trolj 
natural  is  the  scale  thus  formed,  that  it  has  arisen  in  all  nations,  however 
remote  and  unconnected ;  and  an  untutored  individual,  in  attempting  to  rane 
his  voice  by  regular  steps,  falls  into  it  almost  as  readily  as  the  learned  pro> 
fessor.  The  scale  has  eight  steps  or  notes  between  any  tone,  and  the  tone 
above  it  vibrating  twice  as  fast,  or  the  tone  below  it  vibrating  half  as  &8t; 
these  two  tones  or  notes  being  hence  called  the  octave$  above  and  below  the 
note  with  which  they  are  compared,  and  the  intermediate  notes  which  fill  up 
either  octave  from  the  fundamental  note  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
aecond,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  in  ascending  or  descending.  The  numbers  which 
express  the  relations  of  beats  among  the  notes  of  an  octave  are  easily  found, 
from  our  knowing  the  relative  number  of  beats  in  the  notes  of  any  one 
simple  chord,  and  the  relation  as  above  described  of  the  three  chords  form- 
ing the  compound  scale.  The  following  table  exhibits  these  numbers  or 
the  arithmetical  expression  for  the  notes  of  an  octave,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  lengths  of  a  given  string  required  to  produoe  them,  and  the 
English  designation  of  the  notes  by  letters,  and  the  continental  designatioa 
by  nameS;  these  names  being  the  first  syllables  of  certain  verses  sung  by 
learners. 


Number  of  vibra- 1 
tions      .     •     *  3 
Length  of  string 
English  characters 
Continental  names 


1 

g 

5 

4 

8 

i 

i 

'/ 

2 

1 
c 

!> 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

h 

ut 

re 

mi 

fa 

sol 

la 

si 

Ut 

The  musical  scale,  however  far  extended,  is  a  repetition  of  similar  octaves, 
so  that  any  note  in  it  vibrates  just  twice  as  often  as  the  corresponding  note 
in  the  octave  below,  and  half  as  often  as  that  in  the  octave  above.  The 
lowest  note  which  is  perceptible  to  the  human  ear  has  about  thirty  beats  in 
a  second,  and  the  highest  about  thirty  thousand  :  and  there  is  included  be- 
tween these  two,  a  range  of  nearly  ten  octaves.  To  certain  ears  the  extremes 
of  this  range  are  totally  inaudible,  as  if  their  power  did  not  reach  so  ht. 
Some  persons  do  not  hear  at  all  the  sharp  note  of  the  grasshopper,  while 
some  are  equally  insensible  to  the  lowest  tones  of  an  orcan  or  piano ;  and 
yet  to  all  the  perception  of  intermediate  sounds  may  be  equally  perfect. 
Few  musical  instruments  comprehend  more  than  six  octaves,  and  the  numan 
voice  in  general  has  only  from  one  to  thrce^  the  female  voice  being  in  pitch 
an  octave  higher  than  the  male. 

If  the  intervals  in  the  musical  scale  were  all  equal,  a  performer  might 
choose  indifferently  any  note-  as  a  fundamental  or  key-note,  and  would  only 
have  to  attend  to  the  number  of  intervals  above  and  below  it ;  but,  in  fact, 
the  relation  of  the  three  constituent  chords  is  such  that  the  third  and  seventh 
intervals;  in  ascending  from  a  key-note,  are  only  about  half  as  large  as  the 
others.     It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  in  changimj  the  kei/  on  any 
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ioBtrnment,  certain  notes  belonging  to  other  keys  are  half  a  note  too  low  or 
too  high,  that  is,  too  flat  or  too  sharp,  and  inast  be  changed  accordingly. 
And  hencOi  when  an  instrument  is  to  bo  used  to  play  in  all  keys,  its  larger 
intervals  must  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  fact  of  these  unequal  inter- 
vftb,  ill  understood,  is  what  gives  an  appearance  of  great  complexity  and 
;  difficulty  to  musical  science. 

Meiod^fy  in  music,  is  when  notes,  having  the  simple  numerical  relations 
of  beat  which  we  have  been  describing,  are  played  in  succession ;  harmony 
18  when  two  or  more  such  notes  are  sounded  together.  The  effect  of  both 
it  delightfully  increased  by  what  is  called  measure,  viz.,  making  the  dura- 
tion of  the  notes  or  strains  correspond  with  certain  regular  divisions  of  time. 
This  ffives  to  the  ear  a  prescience,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  what  is  coming, 
with  the  pleasure  of  having  expectation  realized,  as  happens  similarly  from 
the  metre  and  rhyme  of  poetry ;  it  moreover  enables  the  memory  to  retain 
musical  combinations  of  sound — for  the  airs  of  the  JEolian  harp,  which  ob- 
serve no  time,  cannot  be  learned  or  repeated.  The  music  of  a  single  drum 
is  that  of  time  only. 

Jfeioily,  harmony,  time  and  vary  in  f/  intensity  of  sound,  are  the  four  con- 
stituents of  music,  and  it  seems  that  almost  every  state  of  mind  has,  in  somo 
eombination  of  these,  an  appropriate  expression,  intelligible  to  the  general 
feelings  of  the  human  race.  The  exact  relation  between  the  movements  of 
the  animal  spirits,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  or  the  fluctuating  stream  of 
feeling,  and  the  varying  flow  of  sound  in  a  musical  composition,  is  not  clearly 
understood,  but  the  fact  of  their  correspondence  and  its  consequences  are 
most  remarkable.  Under  many  circumstances,  the  association  between  the 
feeling  and  expression  is  so  strong,  that  the  latter  is  often  spontaneously  be- 
traying itself; — witness  the  almost  constant  humming  or  low  song  of  some 
oontented  beings — the  singing  and  whistling  of  careless  childhood,  or  of  the 
light-hearted  rustic  living  among  the  beauties  of  nature— the  heart-rousing 
strain  of  the  hunter  or  warrior — and  the  tender  expression  of  many  of  the 
modifications  of  anxiety  and  sorrow.  Tho  musical  sensibilities  arc  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  human  race,  for  there  is  no  expression  more  exquisite 
than  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale  during  the  evenings  of  spring,  or  of  the 
thrush  and  blackbird,  in  the  same  season,  amid  the  quiet  retreats  of  our 
woodlands^ — the  music  of  which  untutored  songsters  is  made  up  of  the  same 
ekments  as  our  own. 

The  accompaniment  of  an  air  afforded  to  a  singer  by  one  or  more  instru- 
mentsi  and  which  is  so  pleasing,  is  chiefly  tho  sounding,  simultaneously,  in 
a  sabdued  manner,  some  other  notes  of  the  chords  to  which  the  several  vocal 
notes  belong.  Duetts  and  more  complicated  concert-pieces  have  their  origin 
bom  the  same  source :  and  highly  cultivated  musical  sense  can  even  follow 
tad  enjoy  several  melodies  played  together. 

Musical  notes,  by  whatever  instrument  produced,  have  to  each  other  the 
sune  numerical  relations,  in  the  beats  or  vibrations  which  constitute  them. 
The  different  qualities  of  tone,  therefore,  from  different  instruments,  can 
only  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  tho  single  beat,  as  to  whether  they  are 
sharp  or  soft,  strong  or  weak,  &c.  Such  is  tho  extraordinary  nicety  of  per- 
ception which  the  human  ear  possesses  in  this  respect,  that  it  can  not  only 
distinguish  different  kinds  of  instruments,  as  a  flute  and  clarionet,  playing  the 
same  note,  but  different  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  even  to  the  extent, 
for  instance,  of  recognizing  each  one  of  a  hundred  voices  singing  the  same 
air.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  concert  music  is,  that  the  voice  and  the 
different  instruments  may  take  up  separately,  ports  of  the  strain  suited  to 
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their  individoal  expression — the  flute  and^clarionet,  for  instanoe,  breathe  soft- 
ness ;  the  trumpet  and  drum  arouse  ;  the  harp  rolls  forth  its  brilliant  chords; 
the  violin  leads  the  flowing  sounds  through  rapid  and  endless  vaiietj;  and 
so  of  the  rest. 

That  there  might  be  correspondence  in  instruments  when  played  together 
and  a  known  pitch  when  played  apart,  it  became  necessary  to  fix  on  some 
tone  or  number  of  vibrations  as  a  point  of  comparison.  Henoe,  tuning-forlu 
have  been  made  of  steel,  with  length  of  prongs  calculated  to  produce  a  oertain 
note.  The  note  is  usually  the  fourth,  A  or  la  from  the  bass  of  the  piano* 
forte,  and  vibrates  about  430  times  in  the  second ; — and  when  the  note  of  the 
same  name  on  any  instrument  is  tuned  in  unison  with  this,  the  other  notes 
can  bo  easily  adjusted  according  to  the  harmonic  relations  above  explained. 

Almost  every  substance  or  contrivanco  that  can  produce  a  uniform  con- 
tinued sound  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  musical  instrument ;  hence 
the  almost  endless  variety  which  the  world  has  seen.  The  chief  classes  of 
instruments  are  9tnnged  instruments,  wind  instrumetitsiknd  hclU  or  rods. 

Of  the  stringed  instruments  we  may  mention  the  harpj  the  lyre  or  lute^ 
the  guitar y  tho  viol  of  all  sizes,  and  inano-forte.  The  harp,  lyre  and  lute 
were  tho  inventions  of  antiouity,  and  have  brought  down  with  thorn  to  the 
present  times  a  thousand  dclightfol  associations.  Thoy  awakened  to  inspi- 
ration the  bards  and  poets  of  tho  young  world,  and  thev  were  the  beloved 
companions  of  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  succeeding  times.  Their 
great  charm  appears  to  havo  been  in  their  power  to  heighten  the  emotions 
produced  by  music's  twin  sister,  poetry )  and  tho  combined  effects  seem  to 
have  been  magical. — Tho  other  instruments  mentioned  are  of  comparatively 
modern  invention,  particularly  the  piano-forte;  and  their  pcrfecdon  has 
assisted  in  carrying  the  combination  of  musical  sound  to  degrees  of  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  of  which  antiquity  dreamt  not.  It  is  a  question,  how* 
ever,  whether  the  style  of  much  of  the  music  now  in  vogue  does  not  prove 
rather  a  degeneracy,  than  a  desirable  refinement  of  musical  tasto.  Music  is 
a  language  of  nature,  intelligible  at  once  to  all  susceptible  minds,  and,  in  a 
degree  even  to  inferior  animals;  but  modern  art  is  attempting  to  make  of  it 
an  artificial  and  conventional  language,  in  which  there  may  be  fashion  and 
change.  The  ornaments  and  uccompaniments  are  now  often  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  the  melody,  in  which  the  idea  and  sentiment  really  reside,  is 
masked  and  almost  lost ;  and  an  unpractised  car,  particularlv  if  listening  to 
an  organ,  often  discovers  only  an  unmeaning  succession  of  chords.  And 
when  a  singer,  abandoning  tho  natural  simplicity  of  melody,  strains  to  exe- 
cute with  the  voice  the  complicated  movements  which  belone  properly  to 
instrumental  accompaniments,  the  attempt  destroys  the  poetry,  by  either  ren- 
dering the  words  inaudible,  or  by  sacrificing  their  natural  expression  to  some 
supposed  appropriate  expression  of  the  ornamental  music.  These  oonsiden- 
tious  may  account  in  part  for  the  insensibility  of  so  many  highly-endowed  per- 
sons to  tchat  is  now  called  excellent  music.  Some  of  the  tricks  on  the  voice 
and  on  instruments,  at  present  so  common,  are,  to  natural  or  graceful  music, 
what  tumbling  or  rope  dancing  arc  to  natural  or  graceful  gesture.  And  when 
we  hear  noted  professors  avow  their  inability  to  sing  a  simple  ballad,  or  to  play 
an  unadorned  melody,  must  we  nut  conclude  that  the  natural  sense  of  music 
has  left  them,  as  the  relish  for  simple  but  the  most  invigorating  fare  has  left 
the  morbid  epicure  ?        - 

The  guitar,  as  affording  an  accompaniment  to  vocal  music,  has  munj  ad- 
vantages. It  is  not  too  loud,  yet  the  strains  are  very  distinct ;  it  admits  of 
mobt  touching  expression ;  it  is  very  easily  learned  by  any  one  who  should 
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attempt  to  learn  music;  it  is  portable  and  cheap.  The  great  facility  of  ao- 
oompanimcnt  on  it  depends  on  this,  that  the  player  is  able  by  one  position 
of  the  hand  to  touch  the  strings  so  that  the  sound  of  all  the  six  shall  belong 
to  the  same  chord : — three  positions  of  the  hand,  therefore,  for  one  key,  pro- 
duce all  the  notes  and  chords  which  a  simple  accompaniment  requires ;  and 
the  hand  soon  falls  into  these  so  readily,  that  the  player  is  hardly  sensible 
of  exerting  volition. 

Among  mml  instruments  are  the  Jfute,  \hQ  fiagcolct,  the  organ,  the  clarich 
net,  the  hautboy,  the  horn,  the  trumpet,  &c.  The  pitch  or  tone  of  a  tubular 
wind  instrument,  just  as  of  a  musical  string,  has  relation  to  its  length ;  and 
the  vibrations  causing  the  sound  seem  to  be  waves  or  condensations  of  air 
passing  from  the  mouth  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube ;  being  more  frequent, 
therefore^  as  the  tube  is  shorter; — when  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  closed, 
the  wave  has  to  come  back  again,  and  thus  renders  the  note  twice  as  grave. 
It  appears,  also,  that  on  blowing  more  strongly,  the  air  in  the  tube  divides 
into  separate  vibrating  portions,  as  a  string  may  divide  to  produce  its  har- 
monic soundS;  and  produces  thus  all  the  harmonic  sounds  belonging  to  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  tube.  By  blowing  into  a  common  German  flute, 
for  instance,  it  is  possible  to  produce  five  ascending  harmonics  without  mov- 
iog  the  fingers  at  all.  The  music  of  a  trumpet  is  limited  to  these  five  notes 
of  the  same  chord ;  but  in  the  flute  and  other  instruments  with  holes,  the 
effective  length  of  the  tube  is  calculated  from  the  upper  end  to  the  nearest 
hole  loft  open ;  and  each  length  has  its  harmonics.— If  a  tuning  fork,  Jew's- 
harp,  or  any  such  sounding  body,  be  held  at  the  open  end  of  a  tube  or  other 
empty  space  of  dimensions  calculated  to  produce  a  frequency  of  undulation, 
in  its  contained  !tir,  according  with  the  pulses  of  the  sounding  body,  then 
the  tube  or  space  will  immediately  give  out  its  own  beautiful  tone;  and  if 
the  space  bo  enlarged  or  diminished  in  a  double,  treble  or  any  other  simple 
proportion — as  a  tone  may  be,  by  a  piston  moved  up  or  down  in  it — then 
will  its  not«  become  the  fifth,  octave,  twelfth,  &c.,  above  or  below  the  origi- 
nal tone,  although  that  tone  continues  unchanged.  The  tones  of  the  Jew's- 
harp  are  well  known  to  depend  altogether  on  the  varying  dimensions  of  the 
player's  mouth ;  but  to  obtain  perfect  music  from  it,  three  harps  at  least,  to 
be  substituted  one  for  the  other  during  the  performance,  are  required  to 
produce  the  notes  of  the  three  constituent  chords  of  the  common  musical 
seale. — In  wind-instruments  with  reeds,  the  tone  depends  on  the  stifl'ness, 
weight,  length,  &o.,  of  the  vibrating  plate  or  tongue  of  the  reed,  as  well 
IS  on  the  dimensions  of  the  tube  or  space  with  which  it  may  be  connected. 
This  truth  is  well  illustrated  in  that  instrument,  the  ii*]olian,  already  mcn- 
tioncdi  which,  in  improved  and  varied  forms,  promises  to  become  common, 
and  one  of  the  most  expressive  wind-instruments. — ^The  sounds  of  the  human 
voice  are  tho  sweetest  of  all,  and  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  two  de- 
licate membranes  situated  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  with  a  slit  or  opening, 
called  the  glottis,  left  between  them,  for  the  passage  of  the  air.  Tho  tones 
of  the  voice  are  grave  or  acute,  according  to  the  varying  tension  of  these 
membranes,  and  to  the  size  of  tho  opening. — ^In  the  organ  there  is  a  pipe 
fat  each  note,  and  wind  is  admitted  from  the  bellows  to  tho  pipes,  by  the 
action  of  the  keys,  like  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte.  The  organ  may  be 
played  also  very  perfectly  by  a  barrel,  made  to  turn  slowly  under  the  keys, 
and  to  lift  them  in  passing,  by  pins  projecting  from  it  at  the  required  situa- 
tions. Very  complicated  pieces  of  music  are  thus  set  on  barrels,  but  a  great 
cost  of  study  and  labour,  and,  therefore,  of  money ;  now  a  plain  barrel,  made 
to  turn  near  the  keys  of  an  organ  during  performance  on  it  by  the  hands. 
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migfat  be  mtda  to  record,  with  nuthoinktic*!  tecmcj,  ereir  toooh  of  Uw 
moet  finidied  pl>jer,  b;  reoeWJDg  marks  of  lome  kind  from  the  koji  u  thej 
were  liflol;  and  to  repeat  with  absolute  accnracj,  therefore,  aaj  perfbrmanoa, 
howerer  delieate  and  exquisite,  it  would  odIj  be  &rtber  necenuj  to  drin 
{ana  into  the  barrel  where  the  tnatka  remained,  and  afteiwuda  nika  theti 
pina  lift  the  keys. 

BeSi  are  often  conjoined  in  seta,  having  the  mtuical  relation,  and  to  wnie 
persona  their  mnsio  is  very  agreeable.  There  are,  in  the  tolling  of  ft  nnglt 
bell,  a  londneai  and  a  solemnit;  rendering  it  a  fit  wcompauinient  of  fnn^ 

The  Chineae  gong  partakes  of  the  natare  both  of  the  bell  and  of  ■  great 
dmm,  and  has  something  in  its  sound  which  is  singolarly  afieeling.  £i  its 
owa  conntr;  it  bears  a  part  in  one  of  the  moet  impodug  ceremoniea  vhioh 
man  has  ever  imagined.  On  certain  festivals,  as  the  sun  is  sinking  in  tht 
west,  the  whole  population  of  Chins,  a  host  of  more  than  a  hundred  iwilli^^, 
issues  forth  under  the  single  canop;  of  heaven,  to  testify,  amid  tha  thandet 
of  gongs  and  the  continu^  dischaige  of  fire  works,  that  adoration  and  gnti- 
tude  tuwards  the  Deity  which  human  nature,  in  all  ages  and  dimes,  has  fell 
to  be  due,  and  has  eagerl  j  sought  to  express,  however  blind  as  to  the  snbliiiw 
simplicity  of  religions  truth. 

BeS*  or  goUtU  of  glass  sonnd  still  more  perfectly  than  thoaa  of  uetal, 
and  \>y  gentle  friction  on  their  edges  with  a  bow  or  the  wetted  finger,  their 
tones  maj  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  and  may  be  mada  to  swell 
and  diminish  like  ft  human  voioo  at  tbi 
Fig.  120.  notes  of  a  violin.     A  set  of  glaoMi,  thatfr 

fore,  attuned  to  each  othfr,  according  to 
the  harmonic  scale,  becomes,  for  cettui 
species  of  music,  the  most  perfect  of  all 
instruments.  It  is  in  fact  an  ^Golian  harp 
at  command.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  flnl 
constructed  a  set,  doubled  the  long  line  d 
glasses  upon  itself,  and  placed  Om  half- 
notes  as  outside  rows.  The  author  of  this 
work,  however,  during  some  ezperimati 
on  sound,  found  the  tig-sag  arrangemenl 
here  represented  to  poaeesa  certftin  adiao- 
tagcs.  The  small  open  circles  lepieaent 
the  months  of  the  glasaee  standing  in  a  box 
a  be,  uid  the  relation  of  the  gUaaea  to  the 
written  musical  notes  is  shown  bj  the 
common  mnsic  lines  and  spaces  which  connect  them.  The  learner disoovsrs 
immediately  that  one  row  of  the  glasses  produces  the  notes  written  wpm  the 
lines,  and  the  other  row  the  notes  written  UttKtn  the  lines;  and  he  u  men- 
tally master  of  the  instrument  by  simple  inspection.  This  smngement  also 
renders  the  performance  easy,  for  the  notes  most  commonly  sounded  in  nie- 
cession  are  contiguous  :  and  the  rebtions  of  the  notes  forming  ft  tune  are  so 
obvious  to  the  eye,  that  the  theory  of  musical  combination  aud  acoompani- 
meut  is  learned  at  the  same  time.  The  set  of  glasses  hero  represented  has 
two  octaves,  and  with  the  additional /'tiffei'erifA  and/bartHntA,seenat  a  and 
c,  which,  when  required,  may  be  substituted  for  the  corresponding  glasses  in 
the  row>,  it  is  capable  of  playing  the  greater  part  of  our  simple  melodies. 
All  the  half-notes,  if  desired,  may  t'C  placed  in  outside  rows.  The  player 
staitds  at  the  side  of  the  box  between  n  and  b,  and  hxs  the  notes  uoending 
towards  the  right  hand,  aa  in  a  piano-forte. 
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Muiical  car. 

Philosophers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  account  for  a  remarkable  difference 
among  individoals,  as  regards  their  perception  of  the  musical  relations  of 
■onnds.  Many  persons,  without  understanding  any  thing  of  acoustics,  or 
having  studied  music  as  a  science,  can  tell  instantly  whether  various  notes 
heard  together  or  in  succession,  have  the  mutual  relations  which  we  call 
musical — and  which  we  now  know  to  depend  on  the  comparative  numbers 
of  beats  in  a  given  time ;  and  they  quickly  recognize  and  learn  to  repeat 
tones,  and  to  slug  a  fit  second  or  bass  to  the  performance  of  another ; — while 
there  are  persons,  again,  with  an  equally  perfect  sense  of  hearing,  who  can 
mither  know  if  an  air  be  played  in  tune,  nor  what  air  it  is,  nor  can  they  ever 
ling  alone  or  accompany.  The  former  class  of  persons  are  said  to  have  a 
mHical  ear,  and  the  latter  to  want  it ;  and  although  cultivation  will  raise 
medioerity  to  considerable  expertness,  it  cannot  bestow  the  faculty  where 
originally  deficient.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  very  common  misconception, 
wliich  becomes  a  source  of  great  mortification  on  one  side,  and  of  arrogance 
oa  the  other,  viz.,  that  the  possession  of  a  musical  ear,  or  the  power  of  dis- 
tui^;uishing  notes,  is  the  indication  of  all  the  finer  qualities  of  the  mind, 
while  the  want  of  it  proves  an  opposite  deficiency ;  and  Shakspeare's  opinion 
of  him  ^'  that  hath  no  music  in  himself/'  is  often  triumphantly  dted  as  ap- 
plieable  to  all  who  want  the  distinguishing  ear.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
many  who  possess  this  characteristic  in  a  remarkable  decree,  are  deficient  in 
almoBt  all  else  that  humanity  reveres, — ^witness  the  weiuc  minds  and  disor* 
derlj  lives  of  so  many  professed  musicians,— while  many,  again,  who  have 
it  not,  are  otherwise  examples  of  excellence,  and  exquisitely  sensible  to  other 
beanties  and  harmonies  of  nature.  They  may  not  be  deaf,  for  instance,  to 
the  general  music  of  spring,  whan  all  nature  bursts  forth  in  voice  of  rejoicing, 
nor  to  the  awful  music  of  the  storm— they  may  feel  as  touching  music  the 
aikiioe  of  a  lone  wood,  contrasted  with  the  unceasing  din  of  multitudes— or 
even  the  stillness  of  night  in  a  great  city,  where  the  astronomer,  contempla- 
ting the  wondrous  spheres  above,  hears  only  the  tongues  of  passing  time  in 
the  ehorch  towers,  or  the  call  of  watchmen,  faintly  sounding  in  the  distance. 
In  fine,  many  distinguished  poets  and  philosophers  have  had  no  musical  ear. 
—That  the  charm  of  music  is  often  as  much 'from  early  associations  as  from 
peonliar  aptitude  in  the  individuals,  is  proved  by  the  effects  so  well  known 
of  the  Swiss  airs,  when  heard  by  native  Swiss  in  foreign  lands ;  and,  indeed, 
of  the  national  melodies  of  all  countries,  whose  people  are  happy,  and  mix 
•ODg  with  their  usual  occupations, — it  not  being  in  nature,  that  at  any  period 
of  life,  or  in  any  clime,  a  man  should  cease  to  deem  those  modulations  lovely, 
which  recall  the  ecstatic  emotions  of  his  infancy  and  childhood ;  modula- 
tions learned  in  general  from  a  parent's  voice,  perhaps'an  excellent  mother's, 
whose  affection  was  so  long  around  him  as  a  shield,  whose  tears  fell  to 
chide  his  errors,  and  to  reward  where  there  was  promise  of  virtue  j  whose 
■teady  judgment  was  his  guide,  whose  faultless  life  was  his  example, 
and  who  in  all  things  to  him  was  a  personification  of  God's  goodness  on 
earth. 

It  is  the  prejudice  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  with  respect  to  musical 
ear  and  musical  taste,  that  in  the  present  day,  condemns  many  young  women, 
possessed  of  every  species  of  loveliness  and  talent  except  that  of  note-dU' 
tinyuUhinfj  to  waste  years  of  precious  time  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  this 
talent  in  spite  of  nature ;  but  when  they  have  succeeded  as  far  as  they  can, 
they  have  only  the  merit  of  being  machines,  upon  which  tunes  are  set  as 
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upon  a  barrel-organ,  and  of  which  the  pcrformanco  is  often  far  from  being 
pleasing  to  good  judges.  Such  persons  when  liberty  comes  to  them  with  age 
or  marriage,  generally  abandon  the  o£fensive  occupation ;  but  tyrant  Cuhion 
will  force  their  daughters  to  run  the  same  course.  The  waste. of  time  now 
spoken  of,  is  only  one  of  many  evil  oonsecjuences  which  arise  from  the  pre- 
vailing false  notions  with  respect  to  music  :  a  subject  which|  however  int6^ 
esting,  cannot  be  fairther  pursued  in  this  place. 

**  The  trembling  which  causes  (lie  sensation  of  sounds  spreads  in  all  hodtetf 

solid  or  fluid  J'     (llead  the  Analysis.) 

As  air  consists  of  material  particles  held  far  apart  from  each  other  bj  the 
repulsion  of  heat  among  them,  we  can  conceive  how  an  impulse  given  to  i 
certain  portion  of  the  particles  is  transmitted  to  those  bcyond,by  the  increase 
of  repulsion  as  they  approximate ;  and  from  the  second  layer  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on.  And  as  in  fluids  the  particles  all  mutually 
rest  against,  or  repel  each  other,  we  can  conceive  why  a  motion  produced  in 
any  part  of  a  mass  should  be  felt  in  every  direction.  The  ezplonon  of  gun- 
powder, in  which  there  is  a  sudden  formation  of  a  quantity  of  aifi  gifes  a 
shock  all  round  which  spreads  a  spherical  wave  to  a  great  dlstanoe. 

Although  material  particles  in  the  form  of  liquid  or  solid  are  much  nearer 
to  each  other  than  in  the  form  of  air,  we  still  have  many  proofsi  as  atated  at 
page  30,  that  they  are  not  in  absolute  contact,  and  we  merefore  aee  the  rea- 
son why  the  impulses  producing  sound  should  be  transmitted  through  i 
liquid  or  solid  in  the  same  manner  as  through  air,  and  even,  by  reason  of 
the  greater  proximity  of  the  particles,  more  quickly  and  forcibly  than  in  air. 

Instances  of  air  carrying  sound  were  given  at  page  235. — ^As  farther  ex. 
amplos  we  may  cite  the  cases  of  what  are  called  »ympat3idic  sounds.  Every 
elastic  body  being  sonorous,  that  is  to  say,  being  fitted  to  tremble  when  strack, 
with  4  certain  frequency  of  oscillation,  depending  on  its  weight  and  shape, 
^c,  if  the  air  around  it  bo  made  to  tremble  by  any  cause,  with  tho  velocity 
which  it  is  fitted  to  take  on  or  produce,  it  immediately  begins  to  tremble  in 
unison  with  the  air ;  and  its  motion  or  sound  may  continue  after  the  original 
cause  has  ceased. — ^Thus  almost  any  sound  produced  near  a  piano-forte  whose 
dampers  are  raised,  finds  a  responsive  string,  and  if  bits  of  paper  are  strewed 
upon  the  strings  generally,  those  falling  on  the  strings  which  return  unisons 
or  octaves  to  the  sounding  body  are  soon  shaken  off,  while  the  others  remain. 
A  harp  or  guitar  in  a  room  with  talking  company,  is  often  mingling  a  note 
with  their  conversation. — A  wine-glass  or  goblet  may  bo  made  to  tremble, 
and  if  on  a  table  at  all  inclined,  even  to  fall,  by  a  person  sounding  on  a  vio- 
loncello near  it,,  tho  note  accordant  to  its  own. 

Sounding  bodies  vibrate  much  more  quickly,  or  have  sharper  tones,  if 
placed  in  light  hydrogen,  than  in  common  air,  and  more  quickly  in  common 
air  than  in  any  of  the  heavier  gases  : — because  the  lighter  the  surrounding 
fluid,  the  less  is  the  resistance  to  a  body  moving  in  it.  Thus  also  a  bell  wiU 
ring  under  water,  but  with  a  much  graver  sound  than  in  the  air. 

That  water  is  a  vehicle  of  sound,  is  proved  by  the  fact  last  mentioned, — 
by  the  distinctness  with  which  the  blows  of  workers  around  a  diving-bell  are 
heard  above, — by  the  fact  that  fishes  hear  very  acutely,  &c. 

And  the  following  are  instances  of  sound  conveyed  by  solids. — A  scratch 
•  f  a  pin  at  one  end  of  a  wooden  log  is  distinctly  heard  by  a  person  applying 
liU  OUT  at  the  other  end,  although  through  tho  air  it  is  not  at  all  audible  even 
10  the  person  who  makes  it. — Savages  often  discover  the  proximity  of  ene- 
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mies  or  of  prey^  by  applying  an  ear  to  the  ground  and  hearing  the  tread. — 
The  approach  of  horsemen  at  night  is  easily  discovered  in  the  same  iray. — 
The  report  of  a  cannon  placed  on  the  ice  is  carried  much  farther  by  the  ice, 
than  by  the  air  around. — In  the  military  operation  of  mining,  or  cutting  away 
nnder  ground  for  the  purpose  of  entering  a  citadel,  or  blowing  up  fortifications, 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  is  often  discovered  by  the  subterranean  sound  of 
the  pioneer's  tools. — The  awful  muttering  of  earthquakes  is  merely  the  sound 
of  subterranean  explosions,  conveyed  from  amazing  distances,  by  the  solid 
earth. 

A  superstitious  man  sleeping  in  the  upper  story  of  a  lofty  house  had  for 
some  time  heard,  during  the  stillness  of  the  nights,  a  singular  beating  noiso 
near  the  head  of  his  bed.  There  was  no  adjoining  house  beyond  the  wall, 
nor  was  there  any  thing  going  on  near  him  in  his  own  house  to  account  for 
it,  and  he  at  last  deemed  it  supernatural.  Accident  at  last  discovered  that 
in  a  hovel  built  at  the  bottom  and  outside  of  the  wall  against  which  his  bed 
stood,  there  was  a  wooden  clock  hanging,  of  which  the  sound,  while  all  else 
vas  still,  became  audible  aloft 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a  kettle  boils,  by  putting  one  end  of  a  stick 
er  poker  on  the  lid,  and  the  other  end  to  the  ear ;  the  bubbling  of  the  water 
then  appears  as  loud  as  the  rattling  of  a  carriage  in  the  street. — A  slight 
blow  given  to  a  steel  poker  or  common  triangle,  of  which  an  end  is  held  to 
the  ear,  produces  a  sound  which  is  even  painfully  strong. 

The  readiness  with  which  solids  receive  and  transmit  sound  is  farther  per- 
eeiyed  in  the  fact,  that  a  small  musical  box,  while  held  in  the  hand,  is 
searcely  audible,  but  when  pressed  against  a  table,  or  a  door,  will  rival  a 
little  harp.  The  vibration  communicated  from  the  box  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  wood,  and  the  extended  surface  then  acting  on  the  air  increases  the 
effect.  The  construction  of  violins,  harps,  suitars,  &o.,  and  of  sounding- 
boards  generally,  is  governed  by  the  same  Taw.  In  the  dancing-master's 
hit  or  small  fiddle,  which  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  there  may  bo  the  same 
strings  and  the  same  bow  as  for  a  violin,  but  it  has  very  little  sound,  because 
the  extent  of  its  surface  is  so  small.  A  heavy  piece  of  metal  called  a 
tourdine,  when  fixed  upon  the  bridge  of  a  violin,  damps  the  sound,  becauso 
it  is  a  dead  mass  resisting  the  motion  of  the  elastic  wood. 

The  fact  of  solids  conveying  sound  so  much  more  perfectly  than  air  has 
liAelj  been  applied  to  useful  purposes  in  medicine.  Dr.  Laenneo,  of  Paris, 
proposed  some  years  ago  to  listen  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  and  of  the  chest  particularly,  by  applying  one  end  of  a  wooden 
cylinder  which  he  called  a  siethoscoj^e  or  chtst  iinpectory  to  the  surface,  and 
resting  the  ear  against  the  other  end.  The  results  of  this  happy  thought 
hare  been  important. 

The  actions  going  on  in  the  chest  are,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  air  in 
respiration,  the  voice,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels;— and  so  perfectly  do  all  these  declare  themselves  to  a  person  listen- 
ing through  the  itetlwmopcy  that  an  ear  once  familiar  with  the  natural  and 
healthy  sounds,  instantly  detects  certain  deviations  from  them.  Hence  this 
instrument  be<K)me8  a  means  of  ascertaining  certain  diseases  in  the  chest 
almost  as  effectually  as  if  there  were  convenient  windows  for  visual  inspec- 
tion ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  die  of  disease  of  the  chest,  such  as  inflammations,  abscesses, 
consumption,  dropsical  collections,  aneurisms,  and  various  affections  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  each  of  which  rcciuires  an  appropriate  treatment, 
the  importance  of  such  a  means  may  be  judged  of.    By  many  medical  men 
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this  instrumeDt  was  at  first  ridiculed  as  quackery  and  noneenaey  and  many 
have  yet  to  learn  the  use  of  it.  May  not  both  of  these  facta  be  attributed 
to  the  error  which  has  existed  in  medical  education,  of  leaving  00  maoT 
practitioners  without  that  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  natarei  whiea 
should  enable  them  to  appreciate  at  once  any  means  likely  to  be  uaeful  in 
their  art;  from  whatever  quarter  o£fered  ? 

"  Vtlociiy  of  sound.'*    (See  the  Analysis.) 

The  velocity  of  light  is  such,  that  for  any  distance  on  earth  its  pasnge 
may  be  regarded  as  instantaneous.  The  velocity  of  sound  is  very  muoh  less 
— If  a  woodman  be  observed  at  his  occupation  on  the  hill,  his  axe  is  seen 
to  fall  a  considerable  time  before  the  sound  of  his  blow  reaches  the  specto- 
tor's  ear. — The  flash  of  a  gun  fired  at  a  distance  is  seen  long  before  the 
report  is  heard. 

Most  accurate  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  velocity  with 
which  sound  travels  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  1,142  feet  pv 
second,  or  a  mile  in  about  four  seconds  and  a-half ;  varying  little  either  inth 
the  density  or  temperature  of  the  air. 

By  noting  then  how  long  the  flash  of  a  gun  is  seen  before  the  report 
reaches  the  ear,  we  learn  the  distance  of  the  ship  or  battery  from  which  the 
gun  is  fired.  A  chasing  ship  may  thus  often  discover  whether  she  be  ntarkg 
or  not  the  object  of  her  pursuit.  In  the  same  manner  the  diatance  k 
thunder  may  be  ascertained  :  and  the  reason  of  the  long-continued  roQ  of 
thunder  is,  that  although  the  lightning  darts  instantly  through  the  chain  of 
clouds,  perhaps  of  miles  in  lengthy  the  claps  or  explosion  at  each  intermptioi 
of  the  chain  are  only  heard  successively,  as  the  sound  arrives  at  the  ear. 
The  pulse  at  the  wrist  of  a  healthy  man  is  a  convenient  measure  of  time 
for  ascertaining  distances  by  the  motion  of  sound, — each  beat  making 
nearly  a  second^  and  therefore  indicating  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  A 
a  mile. 

A  line  of  muskets  fired  at  the  same  instant  cannot  appear  a  single  report 
to  any  person  who  is  not  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  line  forms 
a  part. 

An  extended  orchestra  of  musicians  cannot  be  heard  equally  well  from  all 
situations  near  them. 

Wind  afiects  the  velocity  of  sound  just  as  a  current  in  water  affects  the 
motion  of  a  sailing  ship. 

Sound  decreases  in  intensity  from  the  centre  where  it  orimnates,  according 
to  the  same  law  as  gravitation  or  light ;  that  is  to  say,  at  double  distance  i^ 
is  only  one-fourth  part  as  strong,  at  triple,  a  ninth,  and  so  on. 

By  confining  it,  however,  in  tubes,  which  prevent  its  spreading,  its  force 
diminishes  much  less^rapidly,  and  it  will,  therefore,  extend  to  much  greater 
distances. — In  many  manufactories,  and  even  private  dwellings  now,  there 
are  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  sound  leading  to  all  parts ;  so  that  on  ring* 
ing  a  bell  to  attract  attention,  verbal  orders  may  be  given  through  them  to 
great  distances. 

Sound  travels  in  water  four  times  quicker,  and  in  solids  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  quicker,  than  in  air.  The  blow  of  a  hammer  given  to  a  wall 
by  a  person  at  one  end,  may  be  heard  twice  by  a  person  at  the  other,  ris., 
almost  immediately  by  an  ear  applied  to  the  wall,  and  a  little  after  through 
the  air. 

"  Reflection  of  sovnd."     (Read  the  Analysis.) 
As  a  wave  of  water  turns  back  at  a  smooth  wall  or  obstacle,  so  that  at  any 
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diftanoe  after  the  reflectioii,  it  appears  what  it  would  have  been  at  the  same 
difltance  beyond  the  wall,  only  moving  in  an  opposite  direction ;  so  the 
pnlaes  or  waves  of  sound  are  regularly  reflected  from  flat  sur&ces,  and 
produce  what  is  called  an  Echo,  ouch  flat  sur&ces  of  nature's  works  are 
round  only  among  the  rocks  and  hills;  and  hence  arose  the  beautiful  fiction  of 
the  ancient  poets,  that  Echo  was  a  nymph  who  dwelt  concealed  among  the 
rocks.  Science  has  now  disclosed  the  secret  of  the  viewless  Echo  \  but  who 
does  not  vividly  recollect  the  wonder  and  delight  with  which  he  has  listened, 
in  the  morning  of  his  days,  to  his  shrill  call  returned  to  him  from  some  bold 
precipice,  across  the  plain  or  river,  or,  perhaps,  sent  down  to  him  again  from 
the  vaulted  roof  of  ocean's  caves  I 

The  quickness  with  which  an  echo  is  returned  to  the  spot  where  the 
sound  originates,  depends  of  course  upon  the  distance  of  the  reflecting  sur- 
fiMse ;  and,  as  sound  travels  1,142  feet  in  a  second,  a  rock  at  half  that  distance 
ntoms  a  sound  exactly  in  one  second.  The  number  of  syllables  that  can  be 
pronounced  in  a  second,  will,  in  such  a  case,  be  repeated  distinctly,  while  the 
end  of  a  longer  phrase  would  mix  with  the  commencement  of  the  echo. 
The  breadth  of  a  river  may  easily  be  ascertained  where  there  is  an  echoing 
rode  on  the  farther  shore.  A  perpendicular  mountain's  side,  or  sublime  clifls, 
Mch  as  in  many  parts  skirt  the  British  coasts,  return  an  audible  echo  of 
artUlery,  or  of  thunder,  to  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

If  two  bold  fiioes  of  rock  or  wall  be  parallel  to  each  other,  a  sound  pro- 
dnced  between  them  is  repeated  often,  playing  like  a  shuttlecock  between 
tbem,  but  becoming  more  faint  each  time  until  it  is  heard  no  more.  In  some 
situations,  particularly  when  the  sound  plays  thus  above  the  smooth  surface 
of  water,  a  pistol-shot  may  be  counted  forty  times. 

The  resonance  of  enclosed  spaces  depends  on  this  continued  reverberation. 
It  often  increases  the  effect  of  music  by  converting  a  simple  melody,  which 
is  a  iiucceuion  of  notes,  into  a  harmonized  piece,  where  each  note  is  accom^ 
panted  by  some  accordant  tones ;  and  a  young  flute-player  is  often  first 
eharmed  with  his  own  music  when  he  finds  himself  performing  a  duett  with 
Echo  in  a  cave  or  under  a  spacious  arch : — but  resonance  injures  the  distinct- 
ness of  speech,  so  as  even  in  some  ill-contrived  halls  of  assembly  or  theatres, 
to  render  the  articulation  unintelligible.  Small  rooms  or  near  surfaces  give 
no  perceptible  echo,  because  the  interval  of  time  between  the  original  sound 
and  its  repetition  is  too  short  for  the  ear  to  appreciate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  every  apartment  or  confined  space  has  a  certain 
musical  note  proper  to  it,  the  pitch  of  which  depends  upon  the  number  of 
poises  or  repetitions  of  a  sound  produced  there  in  a  given  time  by  the  returns 
from  its  walls.  The  velocity  of  sound  being  uniform,  this  number  must 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  apartment 

There  is  a  curious  effect  of  echo  which  both  illustrates  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  proves  that  a  tone  or  musical  sound  is  merely  a  repetition 
of  pulses  following  each  other  very  quickly.  Iron  railings  arc  generally 
formed  of  square  bars,  of  which  any  side  is  a  plane  surface,  and  may  produce 
in  echo.  Now  a  sound  such  as  the  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer,  occurring  near 
the  end  of  such  a  railing,  is  echoed  to  a  corresponding  place  on  the  other  side 
by  every  bar  in  it ;  and  as  the  echoes  do  not  return  all  at  once,  but  in  regular 
loocession,  according  to  the  increasing  distance  of  the  bars,  the  consequent  rc- 
golar  succession  of  slight  pulses,  with  uniform  and  small  intervals,  affects  the 
Bar,  not  as  the  echo  of  a  single  blow,  but  as  a  continued  musical  tone,  the  pitch 
dt  which  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  bars  from  each  other.  The  writer 
y£  this  had  observed,  in  passing  on  horseback  along  a  particular  portion  of 
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road,  where  there  was  first  a  piece  of  wall  and  then  two  pieces  of  paling 
with  rails  or  bars  of  different  width, — that  there  was  from  the  wall  a  cleir 
echo  of  the  horse's  cantering  feet,  and  afterwards  opposite  the  palings  t 
ringing  sound  for  every  step  of  the  horse.  He  had  first  condaded  that  the 
road  there  was  singularly  hard,  although  it  did  not  appear  so,  and  he  slackened 
the  horse's  pace  to  save  his  feet,  until,  observing  one  day  that  the  ringing 
sound  was  of  different  pitch  opposite  the  two  pieces  of  paling,  and  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  difierent  width  of  the  bars,  the  true  explanation  occoired 
to  him  that  the  sound  was  an  echo  of  the  nature  above  described. 

That  an  echo  may  be  perfect,  the  surface  producing  it  must  be  smootb, 
and  of  some  regular  form ;  for  the  wave  of  sound  rebounds  aooording  to  the 
same  law  as  a  wave  of  water,  or  a  ray  of  light,  or  an  elastio  ball,  &e.|  as 
explained  at  page  65,  viz,^  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  if  it  fall  perpen- 
dicularly, but  if  it  fall  obliquely  on  one  side,  departing  with  an  equal  degree 
of  obliquity  on  the  other.    To  express  this  very  important  law  shortly,  we 

say  that  <<  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidenoe." — According  to  this 
law,  any  irregular  surface  must  break  an  echo; 
and  if  the  irregularity  be  Tcry  connderable^ 
there  can  be  no  distinct  or  audible  refleotioa 
at  all.  A  regular  concave  surfiice,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  e  (/f  may  concentrate  sound,  and 
bring  all  which  falls  upon  it,  as  from  ahcd, 
to  the  same  centre  or  foeusi  as  aty^«o  as  to 
produce  there  a  very  powerful  effect. 

We  thus  see  the  reason  why  echo  is  mud 
less  perfect  from  the  front  of  a  house  which  has  windows  and  doors,  than 
from  the  plane  end,  or  any  plane  wall  of  the  same  magnitude,— and  why 
the  resonance  of  a  room  is  so  irregular  and  indistinct  when  the  room  contaiiui 
curtiiins,  carpets  and  other  furniture,  or  a  crowded  assembly.  Halls  for 
music  have  generally  plane  bare  walls.  Theatres  for  the  drama,  again,  have 
boundaries  broken  in  all  ways  by  rows  of  boxes,  and  various  ornaments. 

The  concentration  of  sound  by  concave  surfaces  produces  many  curioofl 
effects  both  in  nature  and  in  art. 

There  are  remarkable  situations  where  the  sound  from  a  cascade  is  cos- 
ccntratcd  by  the  surface  of  a  neighbouring  cave  so  completely,  that  a  persra 
accidentally  bringing  his  ear  into  the  focus,  is  suddenly  astounded,  as  if  the 
universe  were  crushing  around  him.  A  chair  placed  in  the  cave,  so  that  i 
person  sitting  down  in  it  must  bring  his  ear  into  the  focus,  insures  the  success 
of  the  sometimes  amusing  experiment. 

The  centre  of  a  circle  is  the  focus  in  which  sound  issuiof 
from  it  is  again  collected  after  reflection ;  hence  the  powerful 
echo  near  the  centre  of  a  round  apartment.  An  oval  has  two 
centres  or/oci— one  towards  each  end,  as  a  and  Z»— and  the 
nature  of  the  curve  is  such,  that  sound,  or  light,  or  heat, 
issuing  around  from  either  of  the  foci,  as  a,  by  obeying  the 
law  of  reflection  above  stated,  is  all  directed  from  the  various 
points,  as  at  c  d  c,  &c.,  to  the  other  focus  as,  at  h,  Henoe 
a  person  uttering  a  whisper  in  one  focus  of  an  oval  room  is 
very  audible  to  the  other,  although  he  may  not  be  heard  by 
persons  placed  between.  Such  a  room  may  be  called  a  whUjyering  gallery. 
Concave  surfaces  facing  each  other,  as  two  alcoves  in  a  garden,  or  covered 
recesses  on  opposite  sides  of  a  street  or  bridge,  will  enable  persons  seated  in 
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their  foci  to  convene  by  whispers  across  louder  noises  in  the  space  between, 
and  without  themselves  being  overheard  in  that  space. 

The  reason  why  a  tube  conveys  sound  so  far,  is,  that  its  sides  confine  or 
repress  by  a  continued  reflection,  the  advancing  sound  which,  in  the  open 
air,  would  quickly  spread  laterally  and  be  dissipated.  And  the  reason  that 
the  plane  surface  of  a  smooth  wall,  or  of  water,  t^.,  also  conveys  sound  so 
Cir,  isy  that  it  similarly  prevents  the  lateral  spreading  and  dissipation,  although 
only  CD  one  side. — Persons  far  apart  may  converse  along  a  smooth  wall.— - 
The  barking  of  dogs  and  the  clear  voice  of  a  street-crier,  in  a  town  situated 
on  the  board  of  a  lake,  may  be  heard  across  the  water  in  a  calm  evening,  at 
a  distance  of  moro  than  five  miles — the  sound  of  bells,  of  course,  is  audible 
moch  farther. — And  in  the  stillness  of  night,  even  the  splashing  oars  of  a 
boat  will  announce  its  approach  to  persons  waiting  at  a  great  distance. 

If  a  sound-reflecting  surface  be  curved  inwards,  that  is,  be  concave,  it  not 
only  prevents  the  spreading  of  any  sound  which  passes  along  it,  but  is  con- 
stantly condensing  the  sound  by  driving  the  external  part  inwards.  Hence, 
in  a  circular  space,  such  as  a  gallery  under  a  dome,  persons  close  to  the  wall 
may  whisper  to  each  other  at  all  distances. 

An  ear-trumpet  is  a  tube  wide  at  one  end  where  the  sound  enters,  and^ 
narrow  at  the  other  where  the  ear  is  applied :  its  sides  arc  so  curved  that/ 
according  to  tho  Liw  of  reflection,  all  the  sound  which  enters  is  brought  to  a 
focns  in  the  narrow  end.  It  thus  increases  manyfold  tho  intensity  of  a  sound 
which  reaches  the  ear  through  it,  and  enables  a  person  who  has  become  deaf 
to  common  conversation,  to  mix  again  with  pleasure  in  society.  The  concavo 
hand  held  behind  tho  ear  answers  in  some  degree  tho  purpose  of  an  ear- 
tmmpet,  and  in  a  very  large  theatre  is  sometimes  useful  even  to  persons  of  quick 
hearing.  A  notorious  instance  of  a  sound-collecting  surface  was  the  ear  of 
DioiiJ/sitiSf  in  the  dungeons  of  Syracuse :  the  roof  of  the  prison  was  so  formed 
as  to  collect  the  words  and  oven  whispers  of  tho  unhappy  prisoners,  and  to 
direct  them  along  a  hidden  conduit  to  whero  the  tyrant  sat  listening.  The 
wide-«pread  sail  of  a  ship,  rendered  concavo  by  a  gentle  breeze,  is  also  a  good 
collector  of  sound.  It  happened  one  day  on  board  a  ship  sailing  along  tho 
coast  of  Brazil,  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  that  the  persons  walking  on  deck, 
when  passing  a  particular  spot,  heard  very  distinctly,  during  an  hour  or  two, 
the  sound  of  bells,  varying  as  in  human  rejoicings.  All  on  board  came  to 
listen,  and  were  convinced,  but  the  phenomenon  was  most  mysterious. 
Months  afterwards  it  was  ascertained,  that  at  the  time  of  observation  tho 
bells  of  the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  on  tho  Brazilian  coast,  had  been  ringing 
on  the  occasion  of  a  festival :  their  sound,  therefore,  favoured  by  a  gentle 
wind,  had  travelled  over  perhaps  100  miles  of  smooth  water,  and  had  been 
brought  to  a  focus  by  the  concavo  sail  in  the  particular  situation  on  the  deck 
where  it  was  listened  to.  It  appears  from  this  that  a  machine  might  be  con- 
Btructed  having  tho  same  relation  to  sound  that  a  telescope  has  to  light. — 
A  friend  of  the  author,  on  tho  18th  of  June,  1814,  while  sitting  near  the 
vail  of  his  garden,  situated  near  Dover,  heard  distinctly  the  firing  of  the 
cannon  at  tho  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  spcakitif/'trumpet  is  made  according  to  the  same  law  of  reflected  sound, 
with  tho  view  of  directing  tho  strength  of  the  voice  to  a  particular  point 
The  sea  captain  uses  it  to  hail  ships  at  a  distance,  or  to  send  his  orders 
aloft,  where  the  unaided  voice  would  be  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  wind  and 
waves.  A  similar  form  of  mouth  is  used  for  tho  litf/le  horn  and  common 
trumpet,  and  fits  them  to  sound  the  note  of  command  amid  the  uproar  of 
contending  armies. 
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Some  amusing  effects  have  been  produced  by  operating  on  sonnds  witk 
tubes  and  concave  surfaces.  What  was  term^  the  invuiUe  girl,  was  % 
contrivance  where  the  questions  of  visitors  were  caught  by  a  oonoealod  ooq- 
cavO;  and  carried  to  the  director  who  sat  at  a  distance;  and  his  replieSi  as  is 
the  whispering  gallery,  became  audible  to  ihe  inquirers  alone. 

The  concave,  undulating,  and  perfectly  polished  surfiioe  of  many  sea-flheDa, 
fits  them  to  catch,  mix,  and  return  the  pulses  of  sounds  that  happen  to  be 
trembling  about  them,  so  as  to  produce  that  curious  resonance  from  withm 
which  closely  resembles  the  sound  of  the  distant  ocean — so  closely,  that  the 
spirited  boy,  after  studyinff  the  interesting  stories  of  voyagers  which  paint 
dangers  to  be  nobly  braved,  and  charms  of  nature  to  be  seen  in  distant  laadi, 
often  feeds  his  imagination  with  this  voice  of  a  shell,  and  fsndes  himself 
already  riding  among  the  billows. 

The  aninuU  ear^ 

so  admirably  adapted  to  perceive  the  evanescent  tremblings  of  the  air,  hu 
of  course  a  structure  in  nice  relation  to  their  nature  as  now  explained.   Tbe 
parts  of  tbe  ear,  and  the  progress  of  the  sound  to  the  sentient  nervei  may  be 
'simply  described  as  follows : 

1st.    There  is  external  to  the  head,  a  wide-mouthed  tube  or  ear-trumpet 

a,  for  catching  and  conoentrating  the  waves  of 
Fig.  128.  sound.    It  is  movable  in  many  aoimals,  n 

that  they  can  direct  it  to  the  place  from  wbieii 
the  sound  comes. 

2d.  The  sound  concentrated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ear- tube,  falls  upon  a  membrane  stretehed 
across  the  channel,  like  the  parchment  of  in 
ordinary  drum,  over  the  space  called  the  (ym- 
panum  or  drum  of  the  ear  b,  and  causes  tbe 
membrane  to  vibrate.  That  its  motion  may 
be  free,  the  air  contained  within  the  drum  hu 
free  communication  with  the  external  air,  by  the  open  passage/,  called  the 
Ewtachian  tuhey  loading  to  the  back  of  the  mouth.  A  degree  of  deafness 
ensues  when  this  tube  is  obstructed,  as  by  wax ;  and  a  crack  or  sudden  noire, 
with  immediate  return  of  natural  hearing,  is  generally  experienced  when,  in 
the  effort  of  sneezing  or  otherwise,  the  obstruction  is  removed. 

8d.  The  vibrations  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum  are  conveyed  farther  in- 
wards, through  the  cavity  of  the  drum,  by  chain  of  four  bones  (not  here  re- 
presented on  account  of  their  minuteness,)  reaching  from  the  centre  of  the 
membrane  to  the  oval  door  or  window  leading  into  the  labyrinth  e, 

4th.  The  labyrinth,  or  complex  inner  compartment  of  the  ear,  over  which 
the  nerve  of  hearing  is  spread  as  a  lining,  is  full  of  water ;  and  therefore  b; 
the  law  of  fluid  pressure  (see  page  128,)  when  the  force  of  the  moving 
membrane  of  the  drum,  acting  through  the  chain  of  bones,  is  made  to  com- 
press the  water,  the  pressure  is  felt  instantly  over  the  whole  cavity,  as  in  i 
hydrostatic  press. — The  labyrinth  consists  of  the  vestibule  e,  the  three  semi- 
circular canals  c,  imbedded  in  the  hard  bone,  and  a  winding  cavity,  called 
the  cochlea  d,  like  that  of  a  snail-shell,  in  which  fibres,  stretched  across  lilie 
harp-strings,  constitute  the  l^ra. — The  separate  uses  of  these  various  parts 
are  not  yet  perfectly  known.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  may  be 
pierced,  and  the  chain  of  bones  may  be  broken  without  entire  loss  of  hearing. 
Considerable  diversity  of  form  and  dimension  is  found  in  different  animals. 
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The  bone  eontainiog  the  cavities  of  the  ear  is  the  hardest  in  the  bod  j,  and 
i  the  first  formed. 

The  ear  has  the  power  of  judging  of  the  direction  in  which  sound  comes. 
k  person  in  a  thicket,  listening  to  the  song  of  various  birds,  although  thej 
le  coDoealed  from  his  eje  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  vernal  foliage,  stiU  judges 
QiTectly  hj  the  ear  in  what  tree  every  little  songster  is  concealed. — The 
ame  truth  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fact  that,  when  horses  or  mules 
aarch  in  company  at  night,  those  in  front  direct  their  ears  forwards ;  those 
a  the  rear,  backwards ;  and  those  in  the  centre,  latterly  or  across ; — the 
rhole  troop  seeming  to  be  actuated  by  one  feeling,  which  watches  the  com- 
aon  safety. 

The  intensity  of  sound  is  to  the  ear  a  measure  of  distance.  In  a  windy 
dghty  the  sound  of  a  distant  bell  may  be  brought  so  quickly,  that  it  has  not 
vt  had  time  to  spread  and  be  weakened ;  and  a  person  is  often  roused  from 
i  Mverie  by  its  unusual  loudness  and  apparent  nearness. — ^When  a  stormy 
rind  blows  directly  upon  a  coast,  and  rolls  the.  great  waves  in  upon  the 
andy  beach  or  among  the  rocks,  the  countryman  living  far  inland  hears  the 
iproar,  as  if  the  ocean  had  burst  its  barriers,  and  were  pouring  in  upon  th» 
ind.  The  scene-contrivers  at  our  theatres  heighten  the  illusion  of  an  ap- 
maohing  procession,  by  letting  the  accompanying  music  be  first  heard  from 
k  doaed  ehamber  or  in  a  feeble  tone,  and  afterwards  with  gradually  increasing 
ffadnfBBii  To  the  imagination,  already  excited  perhaps  to  the  highest  pitch 
»y  the  drama  of  some  divine  mind,  the  advancing  host  is  thus  most  vividly 
NMtmyed ;  and  when  at  last,  with  the  thunder  of  drums  and  trumpets  from 
be  front  of  the  stage,  the  troop  also  appears,  the  effect  is  complete.  It  is  the 
raijinff  loudness  of  the  ^SSolian  harp  which  produoes  the  feeling  that  the 
leaveuy  choir  is  sometimes  approaching  and  sometimes  receding. 

VFar  an  account  of  the  Doctrines  of  Fluidity  in  relation  to  animaU^  see 
Pkrt  v.  See.  II.] 
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PART  IV. 


IX)CTRINES  OF  IMPONDERABLE  SUBSTANCE. 


To  minds  beginning  this  study,  it  may  facilitate  the  oonocption  of  a  snl)- 
stance  which  is  without  weight,  or  at  least  is  imponderable  by  human  art, 
to  consider  the  nature  of  air.  Until  lately  men  were  so  imperfectly  a^ 
quaintcd  with  the  constitution  of  the  universe  around  them,  that  a  person 
placed  in  an  apartment  which  offered  to  view  nothing  but  the  naked  walls, 
would  have  said  that  it  was  empty,  meaning  literally  what  he  said ;  and 
eren  when  advertised  that  there  was  air  in  the  room,  he  would  still  have  been 
far  from  possessing  a  clear  notion  that  it  was  full  of  atrial  fluid  just  as  an 
open  vessel  immersed  in  the  sea  is  full  of  water,  and  that  if  air  were  not  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  it,  even  so  small  a  body  as  an  apple  could  not  be  pressed 
into  it  additionally  by  loss  force  than  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  This  truth,  how- 
ever, is  now  clearly  understood,  and  daily  exemplified  in  easy  pneumatic 
experiments,  and  in  no  way  more  strikingly  than  by  the  recent  adoption  of 
the  substance  of  air  in  place  of  feathers,  as  stuffing  for  beds  and  pillows. 
A&  air-tight  bag  or  sack  suspended  by  its  lip  in  the  air,  and  held  quite  open  by 
a  hoop  near  it«  mouth,  would  appear  empty,  but  if  then  firmly  closed  above  the 
hoop,  it  would  have  imprisoned  it^  fill  of  air,  just  as  a  bag  similarly  managed 
under  water  would  imprison  its  fill  of  water;  and  while  in  some  respects  the 
air  would  be  softer  and  locally  more  yielding  than  feathers,  its  entire  mai^ 
\teuld  be  much  less  compressible.  Now  this  air,  when  weighed  by  means  which 
mpdcrn  science  has  furnished,  is  found  in  a  cubic  foot  to  contain  somewhat 
more  than  an  ounce,  and  by  strongly  pressing  it,  or  by  causing  it  to  combine 
chemically  with  some  other  substance,  we  can  reduce  it  to  a  very  small  bulk, 
either  with  the  form  of  a  liquid  or  of  a  solid :  proving  how  small  a  quantity  of 
ponderable  matter,  under  certain  circunistanccs,  will  occupy  great  space. 
And  common  air  is  by  no  means  the  lightest  known  substance,  which  as  pow- 
erfully resists  the  intrusion  of  other  bodies  where  it  exists.  Hydrogen  gas, 
for  instance,  of  the  same  space-occupying  force,  weighs  only  a  fourteenth 
part  as  much,  and  therefore  a  few  drachms  of  it  confined  in  a  bag  or  bed  as 
broad  as  the  foundation  of  a  house,  would  support  a  house  or  a  cask  as  large 
as  a  house  filled  with  water  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  the  gas  itself  being 
then  eighty  thousand  times  lighter  than  its  bulk  of  gold ; — and  if  the  pressure 
on  it  were  diminished,  it  would  readily  expand  to  a  volume  a  thousand  times 
as  great,  and  would  still  be  exerting  a  considerable  outward  elasticity.  Again, 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  while  uniting  with  explosive  force 
to  form  water,  dilates  for  the  time,  even  under  the  great  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, to  a  bulk  about  twenty  times  greater  thau  the  gases  have  while 
separate. 

The  mind,  pursuing  the  idea  of  such  expansion  or  occupancy  of  space  by 
a  small  quantity  of  matter,  and  reflecting  on  the  wonderful  divisibility  of 
matter  or  minuteness  of  the  ultimate  atoms,  as  explained  in  Part  I.  of  this 
work,  might  almost  admit  as  a  possible  reality  Newton's  hypothetical  illustra- 
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I  of  that  divisibility,  viz.,  that  oven  ono  ouDoe  of  Bubstanco  uniformly  dis- 
rated over  the  vast  space  in  which  our  solar  system  exists,  might  leave  no 
jrter  of  an  inch  without  its  particle.  Now  a  fluid  in  any  degree  approach- 
in  rarity  to  this,  although  it  might  press,  resist,  communicate  motion, 
i  have  other  influences  in  common  with  more  ponderable  matter,  would 
e  neither  weight  nor*inertia  discoverable  by  means  at  present  known  to 
Q.  While  wo  are  contemplating,  then,  or  modifying  the  agencies  of  what 
ses  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  clcctricty  in 
forms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  of  galvanism,  or  of  magnetism,  in  a  word, 
most  striking  phenomena  of  nature,  we  may  be  dealing  with  matter  of  the 
•tie  constitution  now  spoken  of.  And  as  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  thero 
at  least  two  fluids  present,  viz.,  oxygen  and  nitro^n,  of  distinct  nature 
n  a  more  subtle  ether,  filling  all  space,  there  may  be  various  ingredients. 
i.  majority  of  philosophers  now  incline  to  the  opinion  here  sketched,  that 
re  is  at  least  one  such  subtle  fluid  or  ether  occupying  completely  the  space 
he  universe,  and  tending  to  uniform  diffusion  by  reason  of  a  strong  mutual 
olsion  of  its  particles,  which  fluid  pervades  denser  material  substances 
lewhat  as  water  perviides  a  sponge  or  a  mass  of  sand,  being  attracted  in 
)eculiar  way  by  each  substance,  and  which  fluid  may  or  may  not  have 
ght  and  inertia.  They  believe  farther  that  the  phenomena  above  alluded 
end  which  human  art  can  exhibit  with  highest  beauty,  or  with  awful  in- 
lity,  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  other  affections  of  that  fluid,  as  the 
Mtion  of  sound  in  all  its  varieties  is  produced  in  the  delicate  structure  of 
ear  by  a  certain  motion  in  the  air,  or  in  any  other  body,  having  oommu- 
ition  with  the  car :  or  as  the  sensation  of  yar  is  perceived  by  a  hand  held 
me  end  of  a  log  of  wood  when  a  blow  is  given  to  the  other  end.  Some 
loeophers  again  suppose  that  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  are  material 
deles  projected  through  space,  somewhat  as  sand  might  be  scattered  by  an 
loaion,  and  which  particles  are  present  only  when  the  effects  are  apparent. 
ae  combine  these  two  hypotheses.  And  some  hold  all  the  phenomeua  of 
i  to  be  mere  motions  in  the  common  matter  of  the  bodies  in  which  the 
it  exists. 

iVe  mention  these  hypotheses,  not  with  the  view  of  entering  upon  a  minute 
jninadon  of  their  respective  merits,  or  even  of  asserting  that  any  one  of 
m  is  tme,  but  merely  to  make  the  reader  aware  of  the  directions  which 
Hirers'  minds  have  taken  in  pursuing  the  investigation.  To  understand 
I  subjects  as  far  as  men  yet  usefully  understand  them,  and  sufficiently  for 
aat  number  of  most  useful  purposes,  it  is  only  necessary,  as  in  other  de- 
tments  of  science,  to  classify  important  phenomena,  so  that  their  nature 
1  resemblances  may  be  clearly  perceived.  When,  in  treating  of  the  human 
nd,  we  speak  of  its  rctainintj  an  idea,  or  being  depressed,  or  being  heated 
%  passion,  &c.,  we  speak  of  subjects  sufficiently  definite,  although  we  may 
ft  no  hypothesis  as  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  phenomena  : — and  in  tho 
DO  manner  may  we  speak  of  the  accumulation,  radiation,  or  other  afleo- 
oa  of  heat  and  light.  We  know  nothing  of  tho  cause  even  of  gravity,  tho 
indest  influence  in  nature,  but  we  can  calculate  its  effects  with  admirable 
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PAET  IV.    • 


SECTION  L— ON  HEAT. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BSCTION.  -r 

■  1/ 

Heat  (by  some  called  Caloric)  may  he  strikingly  referred  to  as  that  iMch 
causes  the  difference  between  tointer  and  summer,  between  tropical  gardm 
and  polar  wastes.    Its  inferior  degrees  are  denoted  by  the  term  COLD.   A 
cannot  be  exhibited  apart,  nor  proved  to  have  weight  or  inertia,  and  (he 
change  of  its  quantity  in  bodies  is  most  conveniently  estimated  by  the  oem- 
eomitant  change  of  Uieir  bulk  ;  any  sulatance  so  circumstanced  as  to  aStm 
this  to  be  accurately  measured  constituting  a  THXRMOIOETKB. 
[     Beat  diffuses  itself  among  neighbouring  bodies  until  all  have  the  same  Hem- 
/         peratur€f  thai  is,  until  aU  similarly  affect  a  thermometer.     It  spreadt 
\  partly  through  their  structure^  or  by  conduction,  as  it  is  called,  with  a 

slow  progress,  different  for  each  substance,  and  in  fluids  modified  by  the 
motion  of  tJieir  particles  ;  and  it  spreads  partly  also  by  being  shot  or 
radiated  like  light  from  one  body  to  another,  through  transparent  media 
ur  space,  with  readiness  affected  by  the  material  and  state  of  the  givisg 
ami  receiving  surfaces. 
Heat,  by  entering  bodies,  expands  them,  and  through  a  range  which  in- 
cludes, as  three  successive  stages,  the  forms  of  SOLID,  LIQUID  aTid  AIB  or 
OAS ;  becoming  thus  in  nature  tJie  grand  antagonist  and  modifier  of  that 
attraction  which  holds  corporeal  particles  together,  and  whim,  if  actist/ 
alone,  would  reduce  the  whole  material  universe  to  one  solid  lifeless  mttu. 
Bach  particular  substance,  according  to  the  nature,  proximity,  dec.,  of 
its  ultimate  particles,  takes  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  {said  to  mark  itt 
capacity),  to  produce  in  it  a  given  change  of  tempercUure  or  calorific  ten* 
sionX  undergoing  expansion  then  in  a  degree  proper  to  itsdf,  a»d 
^miging  its  form  to  liquid  and  air  at  points  of  temperature  prcper  to 
itself;  the  expansion  in  bodies  generally  increasing  mare  rapidly  than 
the  temperature,  because  the  cohesion  of  their  particles  lessens  with  is- 
crease  of  distance;  being  remarkably  greater  therefore  in  liquids  thanin 
solids;  and  in  air  than  in  liquids  ;  and  the  rate  of  expansion,  moreover, 
being  much  quickened  as  the  bodies  approach  their  points  of  changing 
forin  to  liquid  or  air,  to  produce  which  changes,  a  large  quantity  of  heat 
enters  them,   but  in  the  new  arrangement  of  particles  and   increased 
volume  of  the  mass,  it  becomes  hidden  from  tJie  thermometer,  €tnd  ti 
therefore  called  LATENT  HEAT.     For  any  given  substance  the  changes  of 
form  happen  so  constantly  at  the  same  temperature,  that  they  m^ark  fixed 
points  in  the  general  scale  of  temperature^  and  enable  us  to  regulate  and 
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compare  thrrmometcrs. — ITeatf  ht/  expanding  different  mhstances  une- 
quallyy  influences  much  their  chemical  combination. 
Heat  influences  also  the /unctions  of  ve^jetahhi  and  animal  life.      The  great 
murce  of  heat  is  the  sun  ;  but  electric  it  i/^  combu^ion  and  other  chemical 
action,  candensaiion,  friction ,  and  the  actions  fflife,  arc  also  excitants.* 


^^  Ileat  may  he  strikingly  referred  to  as  that  which  causes  the  difference 
between  winter  and  summer,  between  the  gardens  of  the  equator  and 
polar  wastes,"     (See  the  ADaljsis,  page  250.) 

In  the  winter  of  climates,  where  the  temperature  is  for  a  time  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  the  earth  with  its  waters  is  bound  up  in  snow  and 
ic6y  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  leafless,  appearing  everywhere  like  withered 
ikieletons,  countless  multitudes  of  living  creatures,  owing  either  to  the  bitter 
sold  or  deficiency  of  food,  are  perishing  in  the  snows — nature  seems  dying 
at  dead ;  but  what  a  change  when  spring  returns,  that  is,  when  heat  returns  I 
Fhe  earth  is  again  uncovered  and  soft,  the  rivers  flow,  the  lakes  are  again 
liquid  mirrors,  the  warm  showers  cony)  to  foster  vegetation,  which  soon 
Mvers  the  ground  with  beauty  and  plenty.  Man,  lately  inactive,  is  recalled 
io  many  duties ;  his  water-wheels  are  everywhere  at  work,  his  boats  are 
igain  on  the  canals  and  streams,  his  busy  fleets  of  industry  are  along  the 
inores ;  winged  life  in  new  multitudes  fill  the  sky,  finny  life  similarly  fills 
Jie  waters,  and  every  spot  of  earth  teems  with  vitality  and  joy.  Many  per- 
lODB  regard  these,  changes  of  season  as  if  they  came  like  the  successive  posi- 
ion  of  a  turning-wheel,  of  which  one  necessarily  brings  the  next;  not 
idverting  that  it  is  the  single  circumstance  of  change  of  temperature  which 
loes  all.  But  if  the  colds  of  winter  arrive  too  early,  they  unfailingly  pro- 
Ince  the  wintery  scene,  and  if  warmth  come  bcforo  its  time  in  spring,  it 
tzpAnds  the  bud  and  the  blossom,  which  a  return  of  frost  will  surely  destroy. 
^  seed  sown  in  an  ice-house  never  awakens  to  life. 

Again,  as  regards  climates,  the  earthly  matters  forming  the  exterior  of 
vox  globe,  and  therefore  entering  into  the  composition  of  soils,  are  not 
lifferent  for  diflcrent  latitudes, — at  the  equator,  for  instance,  and  near  the 
poles.  That  the  aspect  of  nature  then  in  the  two  situations  exhibits  a  oon- 
xuat  more  striking  still  than  between  summer  and  winter,  is  merely  to  an 
neqnality  of  temperature,  which  is  permanent.  Were  it  not  for  this,  in  both 
dtaations  the  same  vegetables  might  grow,  and  the  same  animals  might  find 
Jieir  befiting  support.  But  now,  in  the  one,  namely,  where  the  heat  abounds, 
ve  see  the  magnificent  scene  of  tropical  fertility ;  the  earth  covered  with 
ozuriant  vegetation  in  endless,  lovely  variety,  and  even  the  hard  rocks  fes- 
xioned  with  green,  perhaps  with  the  vine,  rich  in  its  purple  clusters.  In  the 
nidst  of  this  scene,  animal  existence  is  equally  abundant,  and  many  of  the 

ries  are  of  surpassing  beauty — the  plumage  of  the  birds  is  as  brilliant  as 
gayest  flowers.     The  warm  air  is  perfume  from  the  spice-beds,  the  sky 
ind  clouds  are  often  dyed  in  tints  as  bright  as  freshest  rainbow,  and  happy 

*  It  is  to  bo  remarked  here,  that  many  phenomena  in  which  heat  plnys  an  important 
Mrt,  have  been  alrcudy  described  in  preceding  chapters  of  this  work ; — for  instance, 
he  action  of  tho  steam-engine,  the  phenomena  of  winds,  many  facts  in  meteorology, 
k<e.,  under  tlie  head  of  I'nuumatics.  In  a  separate  treatise  on  heat,  these  could  not 
rith  propriety  hare  been  omitted  ;  but  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  science  like  the 
irescnt,  they  find  their  fit  place,  where,  being  surrounded  by  subjects  resembling 
hem  in  more  intricate  particulars,  they  can  be  more  concisely  and  clearly  explained. 

17 
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human  inhabitants  call  the  scene  a  paradise.  Again,  where  heat  is  absent, 
we  have  the  dreary  spectacle  of  polar  barrenness,  namely,  bare  rook  or 
mountain,  instead  of  fertile  field;  water  everywhere  hardened  tosoliditT; 
no  rain,  nor  cloud,  nor  dew ;  few  motions  but  drifting  snow ;  vegetable  life 
scarcely  existing,  and  then  only  is  sheltered  places  turned  to  the  sun— and 
instead  of  the  palms  and  other  trees  of  India,  whose  single  leaf  is  almost 
broad  enough  to  cover  a  hut,  there  are  bushes  and  trees,  as  the  furse  and  fir, 
having  what  may  be  called  hairs  or  bristles,  in  the  room  of  leaves.  In  the 
winter  time,  during  which  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  nearly  six  monthsi  new 
horrors  are  added,  viz.^  the  darkness  and  dreadful  silenoe,  the  cold  benumb- 
ing all  life,  and  even  freezing  mercury — a  scene  into  which  man  may  pene- 
trate from  happier  climes,  but  where  he  can  only  leave  his  protecting  ship 
and  fires  for  short  periods,  as  he  might  issue  from  a  diving-bell  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  That  in  these  now  desolate  regions,  heat  only  is  wanted  to 
make  them  like  the  most  favoured  countries  of  the  earth,  is  proved  by  the 
recent  discoveries  under  ground  of  the  remnant  of  animals  and  vegetables 
formerly  inhabiting  them,  which  now  can  live  only  near  the  equator.  While 
winter,  then,  or  the  temporary  absence  of  heat,  may  be  called  the  sleep  of 
nature,  the  more  permanent  torpor  about  the  poles  appears  like  its  death ; 
and  when  we  farther  reflect,  that  heat  is  the  great  agent  in  numberlesa  im- 
portant processes  of  chemisty  and  domestic  economy,  and  is  the  actoatiDg 
principle  of  the  mighty  steam-engine  which  now  performs  half  the  work  of 
society,  how  truly  may  heat,  the  subject  of  our  present  ohapter^  be  0(»i- 
sidcred  as  the  life  or  soul  of  the  universe ! 

/  ^^  Ileal  cannot  he  exhibited  in  a  separate  state,  nor  proved  to  have  fomghi  or 

inertia,*'     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

Although  heat  is  known  to  bo  abundant  in  the  sunbeam,  and  to  radiate 
around  from  a  blazing  fire,  we  cannot  otherwise  arrest  or  detect  it  in  its  pro- 
gress than  by  allowing  it  to  enter,  and  remain  in  some  ponderable  substanee. 
We  know  hot  iron,  or  hot  water,  or  hot  air,  but  nature  no  where  presents  to 
us,  nor  has  art  succeeded  in  showing  as  heat  alone. 

If  we  balance  a  quantity  of  ice  in  a  delicate  weigh-beam,  and  then  leave 
it  to  melt,  the  equilibrium  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed.  Or 
if  we  substitute  for  the  ice,  boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron,  and  leave  this  to 
cool,  there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  result.  If  we  place  a  pound  of  me^ 
cury  in  one  scale  of  the  wcigh-bcam  and  a  pound  of  water  in  the  other,  and 
then  cither  heat  or  cool  both  through  the  same  number  of  thermometric  de- 
grees, although  about  thirty  times  more  heat  (va  will  be  explained  below) 
enters  or  leaves  the  bulky  water  than  the  aense  mercury,  ihey  will  still 
remain  equivalent  weights. 

Again,  a  sun-beam,  with  its  intense  light  and  heat,  after  being  concen- 
trated by  a  powerful  lens  or  mirror,  may  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  scale  of 
a  most  delicate  balance,  but  will  produce  no  depressing  effect  on  the  scale, 
as  would  follow  if  what  constitutes  the  beam  had  the  least  forward  motal 
inertia  or  momentum. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  have  led  certain  inquirers  to  deny  the  material 
or  separate  existence  of  heat,  and  to  hold  that  it  is  merely  motion  of  one 
kind  among  the  material  particles  of  bodies  generally,  as  sound  is  motion 
of  another  kind  among  the  same  particles.  The  following  facts  they  consider 
to  have  the  same  bearing  in  the  argument.  Ilcat  can  be  producea  without 
limit  by  friction,  as — when  savages  light  their  fires  by  rubbing  together  two 
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pieoes  of  wood — when  CouDt  Rumford  made  great  quaDtitics  of  water  boil, 
bycftasing  a  blunt  borer  to  rub  against  a  mass  of  motel  immersed  in  water—- 
when  Sir  Humphrey  Dayj  quickly  melted  pieces  of  ice  by  rubbing  them 
agvnst  each  other  in  a  room  cooled  below  the  freezing  point,  &c.  Intense 
heat  is  produced  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  other  fulminatiog  mix- 
ture, yet  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  existed  in  the  small  bulk  of  the 
powder  before  the  explosion.  Other  inquirers,  on  the  contrary,  have  deemed 
to  be  proofs  of  the  separate  materiality  of  .heat  such  facts  as  now  follow ; — 
that  it  is  radiated  through  the  most  perfect  vacuum  which  we  can  produce, 
mnd  even  more  readily  than  through  air ;  that  it  radiates  in  the  same  place 
in  all  directions,  without  impediment  fi'om  the  crossing  raysjT-that  it  be- 
comes instantly  sensible  on  the  condensation  of  any  material  mass,  as  if  then 
aqacczod  out  from  the  mass ;  as  when,  by  compressing  air  suddenly,  we  in- 
flame a  match  immersed  in  it ;  or  when,  on  reducing  the  bulk  of  iron  by 
hammering,  we  render  it  very  hot,  the  warming  being  greater  at  the  first 
blow  (which  most  changes  the  bulk)  than  afterwards, — that  when,  on  mix- 
ing bodies  which  combine  so  intimately  as  to  occupy  less  space  than  when 
ieparate,  there  is  a  disengagement  of  heat  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of 
the  volume : — that  the  laws  of  the  spreading  of  heat  in  bodies  do  not  rc- 
iemble  those  of  the  spreading  of  sound,  or  of  any  other  motion  known  to 
m; — and  that,  as  to  the  great  and  sudden  extrication  of  heat  by  friction  or 
explosion,  it  may  bo  as  truly  a  rush  of  the  fluid  to  the  part,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  electrical  accumulation  or  discharge.  These  facts,  moreover,  they 
think,  square  well  with  their  assumption  that  the  phenomena  of  heat  are 
produced  by  an  exceedingly  subtle  fluid,  or  ether,  pervading  the  whole  uni- 
▼erae,  and  softening,  or  melting,  or  gasifying  bodies,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity present  in  each ;  its  own  parts  being  strongly  repulsive  of  each  other^ 
and  seeking,  therefore,  widest  and  most  equable  diffusion. 

"  The  change  of  its  quantify/  !n  hodics  is  most  conventenift/  estimated  by  the 
concomitant  change  of  their  hulk,  any  suhstance  so  circumstanced^  as  to 
allow  this  to  be  accurately  measured^  constitutiny  a  tliermometerJ*  (Read 
the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

If  we  heat  a  wire,  it  is  lengthened ;  if  wo  heat  water  in  a  full  vessel,  a 
part  runs  over;  if  we  heat  air  in  a  bladder,  the  bladder  is  distended;  in  a 
word,  if  we  heat  any  substance,  its  volume  increases  in  some  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  temperature, — and  we  may  measure  the  increase  of*  volume. 
The  rea:>ons  why,  in  such  investigations,  a  contrivance  in  which  the  expan- 
aion  of  mercury  may  bo  observed,  viz.^  the  mercurial  thermometer,  is  com- 
monly preferred  to  others,  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  tho  mind  which 
has  considered  the  whole  subject  of  heat;  and  we  touch  upon  the  matter 
here,  only  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  a  mercurial  thermometer  is  a 
tmail  bulb,  or  bottle  of  glass  filled  with  mercury,  and  having  a  long  very 
narrow  stalk  or  neck,  in  which  the  mercury  rises  when  expanded  by  heat,  or 
fills  when  heat  is  withdrawn ;  the  stalk  between  the  points  at  which  the 
mercury  standings  in  freezing  and  boiling  water,  being  divided  into  an  ar- 
bitrary number  of  degrees,  which  division  appearing  on  a  scale  applied  to 
the  stalky  is  continued  similiarly  above  and  below  these  points. 

"  Iltat  diffuses  itself  amony  nciyhhouriny  ladies  until  all  have  acquired  the 
same  temperature;  that  is  to  say,  until  all  will  similarly  affect  a  tlicrmo^ 
nuter,"    (See  the  Analysis.) 

An  iron  bolt  thrust  in  among  burning  coals  soon  becomes  red  hot  like 
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them.  If  it  be  the  heater  of  a  tei^urn,  it  will,  when  afterwards  placed 
amidst  the  water,  part  with  its  lately  acquired  heat  to  the  water,  uptil  both 
are  of  the  same  temperature.  Boiling  water,  again  soon  imparts  heat  to  an  egg 
placed  in  it,  and  a  feverish  head  yields  its  heat  to  a  bladder  of  odd  water 
or  ice.  A  hundred  objects  enclosed  in  the  same  apartment,  if  tested,  aftv 
a  time,  by  the  thermometer,  will  all  indicate  the  same  temperature. ^~ 

"  The  in/crwr  degrees  of  heat  are  denoted  hy  the  term  OGLDJ'jf/.  .  .  ^,,  . 

When  the  hand  touches  a  body  of  a  higher  temperature  than  itself,  it  re- 
ceives heat  according  to  the  law  now  explained,  and  it  experiences  a  pecu- 
liar sensation;  when  it  touches  a  body  of  lower  temperature  than  itself,  it 
gives  out  heat  for  a  like  reason,  and  experiences  another  and  very  different 
sensation.  The  two  are  called  the  sensations  of  heat  and  of  coid.  Now 
heat  and  cold,  considered  as  existing  in  the  bodies  themselves,  although  that 
appearing  oppositics,  are  really  degrees  of  the  same  object,  temperature^ 
contrasted  by  name,  for  convenience  sake,  in  reference  to  the  particultr 
temperature  of  the  individuals  speaking  of  them — just  as  any  two  nearest 
mile-stones  on  a  road,  although  merely  marking  degrees  of  the  same  object, 
distance,  might  receive  from  persons  living  between  them  the  opposite  names 
of  east  and  west,  or  of  north  and  south.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover, 
that  the  sensation  of  heat  is  producible  also  by  a  body  colder  than  the 
hand,  provided  it  be  less  cold  than  a  body  touched  immediately  before,  or 
than  the  usual  temperature ;  and  the  sensation  of  cold  is  produced  under 
the  opposite  circumfitancos  of  touching  a  comparatively  warm  body,  bat 
which  is  less  warm  than  something  touched  just  before.  This  explains  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  same  body  may  appear  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
the  same  person,  both  hot  and  cold.  If  a  person  transfer  one  hand  to  com- 
mon spring-water  from  touching  ice,  that  hand  will  deem  the  water  very 
warm :  while  the  other  hand,  transferred  to  it  from  a  warm  bath,  would 
deem  it  very  cold.  For  a  like  reason ;  a  person  from  India,  arriving  in 
England,  in  the  spring,  deems  the  air  cold,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  diminishing  their  clothing,  because  the  heat  to  them  is  becom- 
ing oppressive.  Such  facts  show  how  necessary  it  was  for  men  to  discover 
more  correct  thermometers  than  their  bodily  sensations 

"  Spreading partli/  through  their  structure,  or  hy  conduction ,  a^  it  is  called , 
with  a  imHjress  proper  to  each  substance.*'     (Read  the  Analysis,  page 

If  one  end  of  a  rod  of  iron  be  held  in  the  fire,  a  hand  grasping  the  other 
end  soon  feels  the  heat  coming  through  it.  Through  a  similar  rod  of  glass 
the  transmission  is  much  slower,  and  through  one  of  wood  it  is  slower  still. 
The  hand  would  be  burned  by  the  iron,  before  it  felt  warmth  in  the  wood, 
although  the  inner  end  were  blazing. 

On  the  fact  that  di£fcront  substances  arc  permeable  to  heat,  or  have  the 
property  of  conducting  it,  in  different  degrees,  depend  many  interesting 
phenomena  in  nature  and  the  arts;  hence  it  was  important  to  ascertain  the 
degrees  exactly,  and  to  classify  the  substances.  Various  methods  for  this 
purpose  have  been  adopted.  For  solids — similar  rods  of  the  different  sub- 
stances, after  being  thinly  coated  with  wax,  have  been  placed  with  their  in- 
ferior extremities  in  hot  oil,  and  then  the  comparative  distances  to  which,  in 
a  given  time,  the  wax  was  melted,  furnished  one  set  of  indications  of  the 
comparative  conducting  powers : — or,  equal  lengths  of  the  different  bare  rods 
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;  Iflft  above  the  oil  and  a  small  qoantUj  of  explosiye  powder  being  placed 
8  top  of  eaohy  the  comparative  intervals  of  time  elapsing  before  the 
sums  gave  another  kind  of  measure : — or  equal  balls  of  different  sub- 
m,  with  a  central  cavity  in  each  to  receive  a  thermometer,  being  heated  to 
une  degree  and  then  suspended  in  the  air  to  cool,  until  the  thermometer 
I  a  given  point,  gave  still  another  list.  A  modification  of  the  last  method 
idopted  by  Count  Rumford  to  ascertain  the  relative  degrees  in  which 
ftathers,  and  other  materials  used  for  clothing,  conduct  heat,  or,  which 
I  same  thing,  resists  its  passage.  He  covered  the  ball  and  stem  of  a 
IOmeter  with  a  certain  thickness  of  the  substance  to  be  tried,  by  placing 
bermometer  in  a  larger  bulb  and  stem  of  glass,  and  then  filling  the  inter- 
eCwecD  them  with  the  substance;  and,  after  heating  this  apparatus  to  a 
in  degree,  by  dipping  it  in  liquid  of  the  desired  temperature,  he  sur-~ 
lad  it  by  ice,  and  marked  the  comparative  time  required  to  cool  the 
IOmeter  a  certain  number  of  degrees.  The  figures  following  the  names 
DM  of  the  substances  in  the  subjoined  list,  mark  the  number  of  seconds 
rad  respectively  for  cooling  it  60^.  « 

leae  experiments  have  shown,  as  a  general  rule,  that  density  in  a  body 
m'  the  passage  of  heat  through  it.  The  best  conductors  arc  the  metals, 
ihen  follow  in  succession  diamond,  glass,  stones,  earths,  woods,  &e.,  as 
noted: 

Metals — silver,  copper,  gold,  iron,  lead. 

Diamond. 

Glass. 

Hard  stones. 

Porous  earths. 

"Woods. 

Fats  or  thick  oib. 

Snow. 

Air 576 

Sewing  silk  ....  917 
Wood  ashes  -  -  -  -  927 
Charcoal  •  -  -  -  937 
Fine  lint  -  -  -  .1,032 
Cotton  ....  1,040 

Lamp  black  -  -  -  -  1,117 
Wool  ....  1,118 

Raw  silk  -  -  -  -  1,284 
Beavers'  fur  -  -  -  -  1,296 
Eider  down  ....  1,305 
Hares'  fur     •        -        -        -  1,315 

ir  appears  near  the  middle  of  the  preceding  list,  but  if  its  particles  are 
allowed  to  move  about  among  themselves,  so  as  to  carri/  heat  from  one 
to  another,  it  conduct  (in  the  manner  of  solids)  so  slowly  that  Count 
aford  doubted  whether  it  conducted  at  all.  It  is  probably  the  worst  con- 
icft  known,  that  is,  the  substance  which  when  at  rest  impedes  the  passage 
leat  the  most.  To  this  fact  seem  to  be  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
remarkable  non-conducting  quaHty-of-  porous  or  spongy  substances,  as 
bars,  loose  filamentuous  matter,  powders,  &c.,  which  have  much  air  in 
r  afcructure,  often  adherent  with  the  force  of  attraction  which  immersion 
rater,  or  even  being  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  is  insufficient 
TOEoome. 
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While  contemplatiDg  tbo  facts  recorded  in  the  above  table,  one  cannot  bat 
reflect  how  admirably  adapted  to  their  purposes  the  substances  are  which 
nature  has  provided  as  clothing  for  tho  inferior  animals ; — and  which  man 
afterwards  accommodates  with  such  curious  art  to  his  peculiar  wants.  Ani- 
mals required  to  be  protected  against  the  chills  of  night  and  the  biting  blaiti 
of  winter,  and  some  of  them  which  dwell  among  eternal  ice,  could  not  hive 
lived  at  all,  but  for  a  garment  which  might  shut  up  within  it  nearly  all  the 
heat  which  their  vital  functions  produced.  Now  any  covering  of  a  metallie, 
or  earthy,  or  woody  nature,  would  have  been  far  from  sufficing ;  but  out  of  a 
wondrous  chemical  union  of  carbon  with  the  soft  ingredients  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, those  beautiful  textures  arc  produced  called  fur  and  feather,  so  greatly 
adorning  while  they  completely  protect  the  wearers ; — textures,  moreover^ 
which  grow  from  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  in  the  exact  quantity  that  suits  the 
climate  and  season,  and  which  are  reproduced  when  Dy  any  acoident  they 
are  partially  destroyed.  In  warm  climates  the  hairy  coat  of  quadrupeds  is 
comparatively  short  and  thin ;  as  in  the  elephant,  the  monkey,  the  tropiod 
sheep,  &c.  It  is  seen  to  thicken  with  increasing  latitude,  furnishing  the  soft 
and  abundant  fleeces  of  the  temperate  zones;  and  towards  the  poles  it  is  ex- 
ternally shaggy  and  coarse,  as  in  tho  arctic  bear.  In  amphibious  animalsi 
which  have  to  resist  the  cold  of  water  as  well  as  of  air,  the  furs  grow  partieo- 
larly  defensive,  as  in  tho  otter  and  beaver.  Birds,  fh>m  having  very  warm 
blood,  require  plenteous  clothing,  but  require  also  to  have  a  smooth  sur- 
face, that  they  may  pass  camly  through  the  air; — both  objects  are  secured 
by  the  beautiful  structure  of  feathers,  so  beautiful  and  wonderful  that  writers 
on  natural  theology  have  often  particularized  it  is  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
excmpliGcutions  of  creative  wisdom.  Feathers,  like  fur,  appear  in  kind  and 
quantity  suited  to  particular  climates  and  seasons.  The  birds  of  cold  regions 
have  covering  almost  as  bulky  as  their  bodies,  and  if  it  be  warm  in  those  of 
them  which  live  only  in  air,  in  the  water-fowl  it  is  warmer  still.  These 
lost  have  the  instcrsticcs  of  the  ordinary  plumage  filled  up  by  the  still  more 
delicate  structure  called  down,  particularly  on  tho  breast,  which  in  swim- 
ming first  meets  and  divides  the  cold  wave.  There  are  animals  with  warm 
blood  which  yet  live  very  constantly  immersed  in  water,  as  the  whale,  seal, 
walrus,  c^c.  Now  neither  hair  nor  feathers,  however  oiled,  would  have 
been  a  fit  covering  for  them ;  but  kind  nature  has  prepared  an  equal  protec- 
tion in  the  vast  mass  of  fat  or  thick  oil  which  surrounds  their  bodies — sub- 
stances which  are  scarcely  less  useful  to  man  than  the  furs  and  feathers  of 
laud  animals. 

While  t^poaking  of  clothing  wo  may  remark,  that  the  bark  of  trees  is  also 
a  structure  very  slowly  permeable  to  heat,  and  securing,  therefore,  the  tem- 
perature to  vegetable  life. 

And  while  we  admire  what  nature  has  thus  done  for  animals  and  vegetables, 
let  us  not  overlook  her  scarcely  loss  remarkable  provision  of  ice  and  snow,  as 
winter  clothing  for  the  lakes  and  rivers,  for  our  fields  and  gardens.  Ice,  as 
a  protection  to  water  and  its  inhabitants,  was  considered  in  8ec.,  I.  in  the 
explanation  of  why,  although  solid,  it  swims  on  water.  We  have  now  to 
remark  that  snow,  which  becomes  as  a  pure  white  fleece  to  the  earthy  is  a 
structure  which  resists  the  par.sa^  of  heat  nearly  as  much  as  feathers.  It, 
of  course,  can  defend  only  from  whradsHbelow  32^  or  the  freezing  point;  but  it 
does  so  most  cfiectually,  preserving  the  roots  and  seeds  and  tender  plants 
during  the  severity  of  winter.  When  the  green  blade  of  wheat  and  the  beau- 
tiful snow-drop  flower  appear  in  spring  rising  through  the  melting  snow,  they 
have  recently  owed  an  important  shelter  to  their  wintry  mantle.     Under  deep 
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snoWi  while  the  thennometer  in  the  air  may  be  far  below  zero,  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  ground  is  rarely  below  the  freezing  point.  Now  this  temperature, 
to  persons  some  time  accustomed  to  it,  is  mild  and  even  agreeable.  It  is 
much  higher  than  what  often  prevails  for  long  periods  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  centre  and  north  of  Europe.  The  Laplander,  who  during  his  long  winter 
Uvea  under  ground  is  glad  to  have  additionally  over  head  a  thick  covering  of 
mow.  Among  the  hills  of  the  west  and  north  of  Britain,  during  the  storms 
of  winter,  a  house  or  covering  of  snow  frequently  preserves  the  lives  of  tra- 
rellers,  and  even  of  whole  flocks  of  sheep,  when  the  keen  north  wind  catch- 
ins  them  unprotected,  would  soon  stretch  them  lifeless  along  the  earth. 

It  is  because  earth  conducts  heat  slowly,  that  the  most  intense  frost  pene- 
trate but  a  few  inches  into  it,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  ground  a  few 
feet  below  its  surface  is  nearly  the  same  all  the  world  over.  In  many  mines, 
even  although  open  to  the  air,  the  thermometer  does  not  vary  one  degree  in 
%  twelvemonth.  Thus  also  water  in  pipes  two  or  three  feet  under  ground 
does  not  freeze,  although  it  may  be  frozen  in  all  the  smaller  branches  ex- 
posed above.  Hence,  again,  springs  never  freeze,  and  therefore  become  re- 
Burkable  features  in  a  snow-covered  country.  The  living  water  is  seen  issu- 
isg  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  running  often  a  considerable  way 
through  fringes  of  green,  before  the  gripe  of  the  frosts  arrests  it ;  while  around 
ity  leifl  well  known  to  the  sportsman,  the  snipes  and  wild  duck  and  other  birds 
are  wont  to  congregate.  A  spring  in  a  frozen  pond  or  lake  may  cause  the 
iee  to  be  so  thin  over  the  part  where  it  issuen,  that  a  skater  arriving  there 
will  break  through  and  be  destroyed.  The  same  spring  water  which  appears 
w$im  in  winter,  is  deemed  cold  in  summer,  because  although  always  of  the 
wuae  heat,  it  is  in  summer  surrounded  by  warm  atmosphere  and  objects.  In 
pieportion  as  buldingsare  massive,  they  aauire  more  of  those  qualities  which 
have  now  been  noticed  of  our  mother  earth.  Many  of  the  Gothic  halls  and 
eathedrals  are  oool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter — as  are  also  old-fashioned 
hooses  or  castles  with  thick  walls  and  deep  cellars.  Natural  caves  in  the 
mountains  or  sea-shores  furnish  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind. 

When  in  the  arts  it  is  desired  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  out  of,  or  into 
any  body  or  situation,  a  screen  or  covering  of  a  slow  conducting  substance  is 

ployed.     Thus,  to  prevent  the  heat  of  a  smelting  or  other  furnace  from 


being  wastod.  it  is  lined  with  fire  bricks,  or  is  covered  with  clay  and  sand,  or 
•ometimes  with  powdered  charcoal.  A  furnace  so  guarded  may  be  toucoed 
by  the  hand,  even  while  containing  within  the  melted  gold.  To  prevent  the 
freezing  of  water  in  pipes  during  the  winter,  by  which  occurrence  the  pipes 
would  oe  burst,  it  is  common  to  cover  them  witli  straw  ropes,  or  coarse  fian- 
nelj  or  enclose  them  in  a  larger  outer  pipe,  with  dry  charcoal,  or  saw  dust, 
or  chaff,  filling  up  the  interval  between.  If  a  pipe  on  the  contrary,  be  for 
the  conveyance  of  steam  or  other  warm  fluid,  the  heat  is  retained,  and,  there- 
fore, saved  by  the  very  same  means.  Ice-houses  are  generally  made  with 
doable  walb,  between  which,  dry  straw  placed,  or  saw  dust,  or  air,  prevents 
the  passage  of  heat.  Pails  for  carrying  ice  in  summer,  or  intended  to  servo 
as  wine  coolers,  are  made  on  the  same  principle — v!z.,  double  vessels,  with 
ur  or  charcoal,  filling  the  interval  between  them.  A  flannel  covering  keeps 
a  man  warm  in  winter — it  is  also  the  best  means  of  keeping  ice  from  melting 
in  summer.  Urns  for  hot  water,  tea-pots,  coffee  pots,  &c.,  arc  made  with 
wooden  or  ivory  handles,  because,  if  metal  were  used,  it  would  oonduct  the 
heat  BO  readily  that  the  hand  could  not  bear  to  touch  them. 

It  is  because  glass  and  earthenware  are  brittle,  and  do  not  allow  ready  pas- 
sage to  heat^  that  vessels  made  of  them  are  so  fi-equently  broken  by  sudden 
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change  of  temperature.  Oq  pouring  boiling  water  into  such  m  vesael,  the 
internal  part  is  mucli  heated  and  expanded  (as  will  be  explained  more  fully 
in  a  subsequent  page)  before  the  external  part  has  felt  the  influence,  and  this 
is  hence  riven  or  cracked  by  its  connection  with  the  internal.  A  ohimney 
mirror  is  often  broken  by  a  lamp  or  candle  placed  on  the  marble  shelf  too  near 
it.  The  glass  cylinder  of  an  electrical  machine  will  sometimes  be  broken  hy 
placing  it  near  the  fire,  so  that  one  side  is  heated  while  the  other  side  receives 
a  cold  current  of  air  approaching  the  6re  from  a  door  or  window.  A  red  hot 
rod  of  iron  drawn  along  the  pane  of  glass  will  divide  it  almost  like  a  diamond 
knife.  Even  cast  iron,  or  the  backs  of  grates,  iron  pots,  &c.,  although  conduetF 
ing  readily,  is  often,  owing  to  its  brittleness,  cracked  by  unequal  heating  or 
cooling,  as  from  pouring  water  on  it  when  hot.  Pouring  cold  water  into  a 
heated  glass  will  produce  a  similar  effect.  Hence  glass  vessels  intended  to 
be  exposed  to  strong  heats  and  sudden  changes,  as  retorts,  for  distillation, 
flasks  for  boiling  liquids.  &c.,  are  made  very  thin,  that  the  heat  may  pervade 
them  almost  instantly  and  with  impunity. 

There  is  a  toy  called  a  Prince  RaperCg  Drop^  which  well  illnstrates  our 
present  subject.  It  is  a  lump  of  glass  let  fall  while  fused  into  water,  and 
thereby  suddenly  cooled  and  solidifled  on  the  outside  before  the  internal  part 
is  changed  \  then,  as  this  at  last  hardens  and  would  contract,  it  is  kept  ex- 
tended by  the  arch  of  external  crust,  to  which  it  coheres.  Now  if  a  portion 
of  the  neck  of  the  lump  be  broken  o£f,  or  if  other  violence  be  done,  whidi 
jars  is  substance,  the  cohesion  is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  crumbles  to  dost 
with  a  kind  of  explosion.  Any  glass  cooled  suddenly  when  first  made,  re- 
mains very  brittle,  for  the  reason  now  stated.  What  is  called  the  Bologna  jar 
is  a  very  thick  small  bottle,  thus  prepared,  which  bursts  by  a  grain  of  sand 
falling  into  it.  The  process  of  annealing,  to  render  glass  ware  more  tough 
and  durable,  is  merely  the  allowing  it  to  cool  very  slowly  by  placing  it  in  an 
oven,  where  the  temperature  is  caused  to  fall  gradually.  The  tempering  of 
metals  by  sudden  cooling  seems  to  bo  a  process  having  some  relation  to  that 
of  rendering  glass  hard  and  brittle. 

It  is  the  difiference  of  conducting  power  in  bodies  which  is  the  cause  of  a 
very  common  error  made  by  persons  in  estimating  the  temperature  of  bodies 
by  the  touch.  In  a  room  without  a  fire  all  the  articles  of  furniture  soon 
acquired  the  same  temperature ;  but  if  in  winter,  a  person  with  bare  feet  were 
to  step  from  the  carpet  to  the  wooden  floor,  from  this  to  the  hearth-stone, 
and  from  the  stone  to  the  steel  fender,  his  sensation  would  deem  each  of  theie 
in  succession  colder  than  the  preceding.  Now  the  truth  being  that  all  had 
the  same  temperature,  only  a  temperature  inferior  to  that  of  the  living  body, 
the  best  conductor,  when  in  contact  with  the  body,  would  carry  ofif  heat  the 
fastest,  and  would,  therefore,  be  deemed  the  coldest.  Were  a  similar  expe- 
riment made  in  a  hot-house,  or  in  India,  while  the  temperature  of  everything 
around  were  08^,  viz.,  that  of  the  living  body,  then  not  the  slightest  difference 
would  be  left  in  any  of  the  substances :  or  lastly,  were  the  experiment  made 
in  a  room  where  by  any  means  the  general  temperature  were  raised  conside- 
rably above  blood  heat,  then  the  carpet  would  be  deemed  considerably  the 
coolest  instead  of  the  warmest,  and  the  other  things  would  appear  hotter  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  appeared  colder  in  the  winter  room.  W^ere  a 
bunch  of  wool  and  a  piece  of  iron  exposed  to  the  severest  cold  of  Siberia,  or 
of  an  artificial  frigorific  mixture,  a  man  might  touch  the  first  with  impunity, 
(it  would  merely  be  felt  as  rather  cold;)  but  if  he  grasped  the  second,  his 
hand  would  bo  frostbitten  and  possibly  destroyed ;  were  the  two  substances, 
on  the  contrary,  transferred  to  an  oven,  and  heated  as  far  as  the  wool  would 
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bear,  he  might  again  touch  the  wool  with  impunity  (it  would  then  bo  felt  as 
ft  little  hot,)  but  the  iron  would  burn  his  flesh.  The  author  has  entered  a 
room  where  there  was  no  fire,  but  where  the  temperature  from  hot  air  ad- 
mitted was  sufficiently  high  to  boil  the  fish,  &c.,  of  which  he  afterwards  par- 
took at  dinner;  and  ho  breathed  the  air  with  very  little  uneasiness. .^  He 
could  bear  to  touch  woolen  cloth  in  this  room,  but  no  body  more  solid.\ 

The  foregoing  considerations  make  manifest  the  error  of  supposing  that 
there  is  a  positive  warmth  in  the  materials  of  clothing.  The  thick  cloak 
which  guards  a  Spaniard  against  the  cold  of  winter,  is  also  in  summer  used 
by  him  as  protection  against  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  : — and  while  in  Eng- 
land, flannel  is  our  warmest  articles  of  dress,  yet  we  cannot  more  effectually 
preserve  ice  than  by  wrapping  the  vessel  containing  it  in  many  folds  of  soft- 
est flannel. 

In  every  case  where  a  substance  of  different  temperature  from  the  living 
body  touches  it,  a  thin  surface  of  the  substance  immediately  shares  the  heat 
of  the  bodily  part  touched — the  hand  generally ;  and  while  in  a  good  conduc- 
tor,  the  heat  so  received  quickly  passes  inwards,  or  away  from  the  surface, 
leaving  this  in  a  state  to  absorb  more,  in  the  tardy  conductor  the  heat  first 
received  tarries  at  the  surface,  which  consequently  soon  acquires  nearly  the 
same  temperature  as  the  hand,  and  therefore,  however  cold  the  interior  of  the 
•abstance  may  be,  it  docs  not  cause  the  sensation  of  cold.     The  hand  on  a 

Eod  conductor  bos  to  warm  it  deeply,  a  slow  conductor  it  warms  only  supcr- 
iolly.     The  following  cases  further  illustrate  the  same  principle.     If  the 
ends  of  sn  iron  poker,  and  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same  size,  be  wrapped  in 

eper  and  then  thrust  into  a  fire,  the  paper  on  the  wood  will  begin  to  bum 
imediately,  while  that  on  the  metal  will  long  resist : — or  if  pieces  of  paper 
be  laid  on  a  wooden  plank  and  on  a  plate  of  steel,  and  then  a  burning  coal  be 
placed  on  each  the  paper  on  the  wood  will  begin  to  bum  long  before  that  on 
the  plate.  The  explanation  is  that  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  good  con- 
ductor loses  to  this  so  rapidly  the  heat  received  from  the  coal,  that  it  remains 
at  too  low  a  temperature  to  inflame,  and  will  even  cool  to  blackness  the  touch- 
ing port  of  the  coal ;  while  on  the  tardy  conductor  the  paper  becomes  almost 
immediately  as  hot  as  the  coal.  It  is  because  water  exposed  to  air  cannot 
be  heated  beyond  212^,  that  it  may  be  made  to  boil  in  an  cge-shell  or  a  vessel 
made  of  paper,  held  over  a  lamp,  without  the  containing  substance  being  de- 
itroyed }  but  as  sooa  as  it  is  dried  up,  the  paper  will  burn  and  the  shell  will 
be  ^dned,  as  the  solder  of  a  common  tinned  kettle  melts  under  the  same 
circumstances.  The  reason  why  the  hand  judges  a  cold  liquid  to  be  so  much 
eolder  than  a  solid  of  the  same  temperature  is,  that  from  the  mobility  of  the 
liquid  particles  among  themselves,  those  in  contact  with  the  hand  are  constant- 
ly changing.  The  impression  produced  on  the  hand  by  very  cold  mercury 
is  almost  insufferable,  because  mercury  is  both  a  ready  conductor  and  a  liquid. 
Again,  if  a  finger  held  motionless  in  water  feel  cold,  it  will  feel  colder  still 
when  moved  about ;  and  a  man  in  the  air  of  a  calm  frosty  morning  does  not 
experience  a  sensation  nearly  so  sharp  as  if  with  the  same  temperature  there 
be  wind.  A  finger  held  up  in  the  wind  discovers  the  direction  in  which  the 
wind  blows  by  the  greater  cold  felt  on  one  side,  the  effect  being  still  more 
remarkable  if  the  finger  is  wetted.  If  a  person  in  a  room  with  a  thermometer, 
were  with  a  fan  or  bellows  to  blow  the  air  against  it,  he  would  not  thereby 
lower  it,  because  it  had  already  the  same  temperature  as  the  air,  yet  the  air 
blown  against  his  own  body  would  appear  colder  than  when  at  rest,  because 
being  colder  than  his  body,  the  motion  would  supply  heat-absorbing  particles 
more  quickly.    In  like  manner^  if  a  fan  or  bellows  were  used  against  a  ther- 
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« 
mometor  hanging  in  a  furnace  or  hot-house^  the  thermometer  would  suffer  no 
chanffOy  but  the  air  moved  by  them  against  a  person,  would  be  distressinfflj 
hot,  like  the  blasting  sirocoo  of  tho  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.  If  two  similar 
pieces  of  ice  be  placed  in  a  room  somewhat  warmer  than  ioe^  one  of  them 
may  be  made  to  melt  much  sooner  than  the  other,  by  blowing  on  it  with  a 
bellows.  The  reason  may  here  be  readily  oomprehended  why  a  person  suf- 
fering what  is  called  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  catarrh  from  the  eyes  and  nossy 
experiences  so  much  more  relief  on  applying  to  the  fiice  a  handkerchief  of 
linen  or  cambric  than  one  of  cotton  : — it  is,  that  the  former,  by  conduding^ 
readily  absorbs  the  heat  and  diminishes  the  inflammation,  while  the  latter, 
by  refusing  to  give  passage  to  tho  heat,  increases  the  temperature  and  the 
distress.    Popular  prejudice  has  held  that  there  was  a  poison  in  cotton. 

"  Heats  ^reading  inflmds  chiefly  hy  the  motion  of  their  partidei," 

(Read  the  Analysis^  page  256.) 

Owing  to  the  mobility  among  themselves  of  fluid  particles,  heat  entering  a 
fluid  anywhere  below  the  surface,  by  dilating  and  rendering  specially  lighter 
the  portion  heated,  allows  the  denser  fluid  around  to  sink  down  and  foroe  up 
the  rarer  3  and  the  continued  currents  so  established,  diffuse  the  heat  through 
the  mass  much  more  quickly  than  heat  spreads  by  conduction  in  any  solid. 

Count  Ilumford's  experiments  led  him  at  first  to  conclude  that  liquids,  bat 
for  this  carrying  process,  by  the  particles  changing  their  place,  were  abso- 
lutely impassable  to  heat.  A  piece  of  i(i  will  lie  very  long  at  the  bottom  of 
water  which  is  made  to  boil  at  the  top  by  the  contact  of  any  hot  body ;  and 
when  it  at  last  melts.  Count  R.  believed  that  it  did  so  entirely  from  the  heat 
which  pasHud  downwards  through  the  sides  of  the  vessels  containing  the 
water.  ]{ut  an  ingenious  experiment  by  Dr.  Murray  decided  the  question 
differently.  lie  made  a  vessel  of  ice,  which  of  course  could  not  carry  down- 
wards any  heat  greater  than  32^,  as  ice  melts  at  that  degree;  and  having  put 
into  tho  vessel  a  quantity  of  oil  at  H2^,  with  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  being 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  under  the  surface  of  tho  oil,  he  placed  a  oup  of  boiling 
water  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  oil : — in  a  minute  and  a  half  the 
thermometer  rose  nearly  a  degree,  and  in  seven  minutes  it  rose  five  degrees, 
beyond  which  it  did  not  go.  The  heat  then  must  have  passed  downwards 
through  tho  liquid,  proving  a  conducting  power } — unless,  indeed,  it  passed 
by  radiation,  as  explained  in  a  subsequent  page. 

The  internal  currents  or  circulation  produced  by  heat  in  fluid  masses,  and 
of  which  there  are  so  many  important  instances  in  nature,  were  more  fitly 
explained  in  tho  chapter  on  llydrostutics  and  Pneumatics  ;  we  shall  here, 
therefore,  allude  to  them  very  shortly. 

Perhaps  the  best  experimental  illustration  of  the  subject  is  obtained  by 
placing  a  tall  glass  jar,  filled  with  water  in  which  small  pieces  of  amber  are 
diffused  to  show  its  movements,  first  in  a  warm  bath,  and  then  in  a  cold  bath. 
In  the  first  case,  the  water  and  amber  near  the  outside  of  the  jar  where  they 
are  heated,  will  exhibit  a  rapid  upward  current,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
jar  they  will  form  an  opposite  and  downward  current.  In  the  second  ease, 
or  when  the  jar  is  placed  in  a  cold  bath,  the  direction  of  the  currents  will  be 
reversed. 

Consideration  of  these  currents  led  the  author  of  this  work,  some  yean 
ago,  to  propose  what  he  deemed  a  great  improvement  on  the  construction  and 
management  of  boilers  and  evaporating  pans  generally ;  namely,  to  convert 
the  upward  and  downward  current  in  the  mass  of  boiling  liquid  into  a  lateral 
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mnrent  below,  oonstantlj  and  rapidly  sweeping  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
In  ordinary  boilers,  when  a  portion  of  liquid  is  converted  into  steam  in  con* 
tact  with  the  horizontal  bottom,  it  does  not  separate  from  the  bottom  im- 
nediatelyi  bnt  remains  until  a  steam-bnbblo  of  considerable  size  be  formed, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  part  of  the  boiler  defended  by  it  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  liquid,  becomes  overheated,  and  the  following  evil  consequences 
ensue  :*-l.  Bapid  destruction  of  the  boiler,  and  on  that  account  a  rapid  ex* 
pense;  2.  Necessity  for  having  originally  much  thicker,  and  therefore 
dearer  boilers ;  3.  The  thickness  being  an  impediment  to  the  passage  of 
heat,  there  is  a  proportionate  waste  of  fuel ;  4.  and  last.  When  the  liquid  is 
n  vegetable  juice  or  extract,  as  sugar-cane  juice,  of  a  nature  to  be  carbonized 
and  blackened  when  overheated,  the  quality  of  the  product  is  often  exceed- 
ingly deteriorated.  The  patentees  of  an  apparatus,  described  at  184,  for 
boiling  sugar  in  vacuo,  and  therefore  at  a  low  and  steady  temperature, 
gained,  it  was  said,  more  than  $40,000  a  year  by  preventing  the  injury  now 
qioken  of.  And  when  the  liquid  is  a  saline  solution,  like  the  sea-water 
naed  in  steam  ships,  the  salt  soon  encrusts  the  bottom  of  the  boiler;  and 
powerfully  both  prevents  the  passage  of  heat  and  destroys  the  boiler.  Now 
n  current  sweeping  the  bottom  prevents  all  these  consequences,  and  may  be 
easily  obtained.  The  most  obvious  method  is,  to  place  in  the  liquid  some 
upright  tubes  with  open  tops  at  a  certain  distance  under  the  surface  of  the 
liquid^  and  with  the  bottoms  also  open,  but  laterally,  and  all  in  one  direc- 
tion; the  consequence  will  be,  that  as  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  the 
general  mass,  consisting  of  liquid  mixed  with  bubbles  of  steam,  becomes  of 
ooosiderably  less  specific  gravity  than  the  liquid  in  the  tubes,  remaining 
unmixed,  because  steam  will  not  enter  the  lateral  mouths  of  the  tubes,  and 
the  columns  of  heavier  liquid  will  therefore  descend  rapidly  and  issuing  by 
the  lateral  openings  of  the  tubes  all  in  one  direction  along  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  will  powerfully  and  uninterruptedly  sweep  it.  In  a  long  wagon- 
ihaped  boiler  the  tubes,  instead  of  being  round,  should  be  made  flat  and 
broad  enough  to  reach  from  side  to  side ;  and  if  a  very  rapid  current  be  do- 
■iredy  they  must  be  made  larger  tlian  the  spaces  between  them  in  which  the 
steam  has  to  rise,  for  thus  the  steam  bubbles,  being  driven  closer  together, 
will  make  the  rising  column  so  much  the  lighter,  and  its  ascent  consequently 
the  more  rapid ;  and  there  will  bo  a  corresponding  rapidity  of  issue  of  the 
■weeping  current  In  a  moderate-sized  pan  or  boiler  of  the  usual  basin  or 
half-clobe  shape,  the  simplest  method  of  producing  the  current  is  to  have  a 
pwmlUiT  vessel  of  similar  shape  made  of  thin  metal,  and  placed  within  the 
other  BO  as  to  have  about  an  inch  space  all  round  between  them,  and  bavins 
one  large  opening  at  its  bottom,— then  all  the  steam  mixed  with  fluid  wiu 
nse  between  the  outer  and  inner  vessel,  while  the  unmixed  liquid  will  de- 
■cend  through  the  open  bottom  of  the  inner  vessel,  and  spread  in  every 
Erection,  sweeping  the  bottom  of  the  outer.  The  sweeping  of  the  bottom 
of  a  boiler  might  abo  be  efiisctcd  by  a  wheel  keep  turning,  to  cause  the 
liquid  to  resolve  horizontally  (as  was  done  with  another  view  in  the  large 
Scotch  whisky  stills,)  or  by  a  frame  made  somewhat  like  a  rake  or  gridiron, 
kept  moving  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  bottom. 

Am  stated  in  a  previous  section,  it  is  the  heaUng  and  dilatation  of  the  fluid 
air  over  a  tropical  island  while  acted  upon  during  the  middle  of  the  day  by 
the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  which  allow  the  colder  and  heavier  air  from 
the  face  of  the  ocean  around  to  press  inwards  upon  it  and  force  it  upwards 
in  the  atmosphere — the  cold  current  forming  the  delightful  sea-breeze  of 
the  climate. '   And  it  is  the  general  heating  of  the  air  over  the  whole  cqua- 
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torial  belt  of  the  earth,  n^hioh,  rendering  it  speoifioally  lighter  than  the  ur 
nearer  the  poles,  allows  this  to  assume  the  form  of  cool  trade-winds,  coa- 
Btantly  blowing  towards  the  snn's  path,  and  pressing  upwards  the  hot  air, 
which  then  spreads  away  on  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  towards  the  poles,  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  northern  and  southern  cold.  In  the  wateij 
ocean  also  there  is  a  circulatory  motion  of  the  same  kind,  althoagh  less  in 
degree,  tending  to  distribute  heat  and  equalise  temperature,  and  contribu- 
ting to  produce  some  of  the  great  sea  currents  known  to  mariners. 

The  vertical  currents  produced  by  heat,  in  the  ocean  and  in  great  masses 
of  water  generally,  preserve  in  and  over  them  a  comparatively  uniform  tem- 
perate freshness,  while  the  rocks  and  soil  on  the  shores  around  may  be 
either  parched  under  a  burning  sun,  or  bound  up  in  frost.  -'A  keen  £rosft 
chills,  and  soon  hardens  in  its  icy  grasp  the  surface  of  the  ground;  bat  of 
water  similarly  exposed,  the  part  first  cooled  descends  to  the  bottom  by  its 
increased  density,  and  forces  up  a  warmer  water  to  take  its  place  y  this  in  its 
turn  is  cooled  and  descends,  and  a  continued  circulation  is  established,  so 
that  the  surface  cannot  become  ice  until  the  whole  mass,  of  whatever  depth, 
has  been  cooled  down  to  its  greatest  density.  Hence  the  very  deep  sea  is 
not  frozen  even  in  the  coldest  climates,  and  in  temperate  climates,  the 
severest  winter  does  not  freeze  even  the  ordinary  lakes.  During  this  intes- 
tine movement  in  the  water,  that  which  ascends  to  the  surface  to  bo  cooled, 
by  losing  one  degree  of  its  heat,  warms  more  than  500  times  its  bnlk  of  air 
one  degree,  and  thus  tempers  remarkably  the  air  passing  ever'  it.  Heneo 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  of  lakes  are  warmer  in  winter  than 
places  further  inland,  although  nearer  to  the  equator.  England  is  much 
warmer  in  winter  than  central  Germany,  which  lies  south  of  England ;  and 
the  coast  of  Scotland  and  of  the  north  of  Ireland  are  warmer  than  Lon- 
don : — snow  never  lies  long  upon  these  coasts.  As  continental  or  inland 
countries  have  thus  in  winter  an  extreme  of  cold,  so  they  have  in  summer 
an  extreme  of  heat.  Water  admits  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  absorbs  the 
heat  into  the  whole  thickness  of  its  mass,  and  therefore  is  warmed  very 
slowly ;  but  the  dry  earth  retains  all  the  heat  near  its  surface,  and  is  there- 
fore soon  heated  to  excess. 

The  ventilation  of  our  dwellings  and  halls  of  assembly  (as  explained  pre- 
viously) is  owing  to  the  motion  produced  by  the  changed  specific  gravity  of 
air  when  heated.  The  air  which  is  within  the  house  becomes  warmer  than 
the  external  air,  and  the  latter  then  presses  in  at  every  opening  or  crevios 
to  displace  the  other.  The  ventilation  of  the  person  by  the  slow  passage  of 
air  through  the  texture  of  our  clothing  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind; 
and  thicker  clothing  acts  chiefly  by  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  this  passage. 
Hence  an  oiled-silk  or  other  air-tight  covering  laid  on  a  bed  has  greater  in- 
fluence in  preserving  warmth  than  one  or  two  additional  blankets,  and  b 
not  generally  used,  only  because  it  prevents  ventilation,  and  by  shutting  in 
the  insensible  perspiration,  soon  produces  dampness.  From  the  part  of  bed- 
clothes immediately  over  the  person  there  is  a  constant  outward  oozing  of 
warm  air,  and  there  is  an  oozing  inward  of  cold  air  in  lower  situatioiu 
around.  In  many  persons  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  so  feeble  that  in 
winter,  they  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  their  feet  warm,  even  in  bed, 
unless  with  the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of  hot  water  or  some  such  means,  and 
in  consequence  they  often  pass  sleepless  nights,  and  suffer  in  their  general 
health.  In  such  cases,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  a  long  flexible  tnbe 
has  been  used, — as  of  spiral  wire,  covered  with  leather  or  varnished  cloth, 
by  which  a  person  can  send  down  to  his  feat  his  hot  breath,  and  thus  supply 
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them  effectually  a  natural  animal  warmth,  as  in  a  cold  day  he  does  to  his 
Iwnda  by  blowing  upon  them  through  his  gloves. 

'  The  power  of  fluids  to  diffuse  heat  being  due  to  their  power  of  carrying^ 
and  not  of  conducting  it,  the  consequence  should  follow,  that  any  circum- 
atance  which  impedes  the  internal  motion  of  the  fluid  particles,  should  di- 
minish the  suffusing  power.  Accordingly  wo  find,  that  fluids  in  general 
transfer  heat  less  readily  in  proportion  as  they  arc  more  viscid.  Water,  for 
instance,  transfers  less  quickly  than  spirits ;  oil  than  water ;  molasses  or  syrup 
than  oil :  and  water  thickened  by  starch  dissolved  in  it,  or  which  has  its 
internal  motion  impeded  by  feathers  or  thread  immersed  in  it,  less  quickly 
than  where  it  is  pure  and  at  liberty.  Cooling  being  merely  a  motion  the 
iCTcrse  of  heating,  it  is  influenced  by  the  same  law.  Hence  the  reason  why 
thick  soups,  pies,  puddings,  and  all  semifluid  masses,  retain  their  heat  so 
long^o  much  longer  than  equal  bulks  of  mere  fluid.  The  same  law  affords 
explanation  of  the  facts,  that  very  porous  masses  and  powders,  as  charcoal, 
metal  filings,  saw  dust,  sand,  &c.,  conduct  heat  more  slowly  than  denser 
masses, — their  interstices  being  filled  with  air,  which  scarcely  amducts  heat, 
and  which,  by  the  structure  of  the  substance,  has  no  freedom  of  motion  or 
drculation  by  which  it  might  carrt/  the  heat. 

'*  Heai  gprecuh^  aho,  partli/  hy  heing  rcUllateJ  or  shot  light  from  one  hotly 
to  another  J  through  (raiisparent  media  or  space  wiUi  readinens  affected  by 
the  material  and  tJie  $tate  of  tlie  giving  and  receiving  tur/aces."  (Read 
the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

If  a  heated  ball  of  metal  bo  suspended  in  the  air,  a  hand  brought  in  any 
direction  near  to  it,  will  experience  the  sensation  of  heat ;  and  beneath  it  the 
sensation  will  be  as  strong  as  on  the  sides,  although  the  heat  has  to  shoot 
down  through  an  opposing  current  of  air  approaching  the  heated  ball,  to  rise 
from  it,  as  explained  in  a  previous  section.  A  dclicutc  thermometer  substi- 
tuted for  the  hand,  will  equally  detect  the  spreading  heat,  and  if  held  at 
different  distances,  will  prove  it  to  diminish  in  the  same  ratio  as  light  di- 
minishes in  spreading  from  any  luminous  centre,  riz.y  to  be  only  a  fourth 
part  as  intense  at  a  double  distance,  in  a  corresponding  proportion  for  other 
distances.  If  the  heated  body  be  enclosed  in  a  vacuum,  a  thermometer 
placed  near  it  will  still  be  affected  in  the  same  manner.  If  a  screen  be  iuter- 
poaed  between  the  body  and  the  thermometer,  the  latter  will  not  be  affected 
at  all,  proving  the  heat  to  spread  in  straight  lines.  Heat,  when  diffusing 
itself  in  this  way,  to  distinguish  it  from  heat  passing  by  contact  and  com- 
munication, as  described  in  the  last  section,  is  called  radiant  heat ;  that  is 
to  say,  spreading  in  radii  or  rays  all  around  its  source  as  light  spreads. 

Radiant  heat  resembles  light  yet  in  other  respects.  It  as  rapidly  perme- 
ates certain  transparent  substances,  and  its  course  suffers  in  them  a  degree 
of  the  bending,  termed  refraction  by  opticians.  It  is  reflected  from  many 
kinds  of  polished  surfaces,  just  as  light  is  reflected  from  a  common  mirror; 
and  many  such  surfaces  directed  to  one  point  or  centre  (as  when  Archimedes 
made  the  sun  his  assistant  to  burn  the  Komau  shipsj  or  a  single  concave 
sarface,  having  its  own  centre  or  focus,  will  concentrate  heat  just  as  light. 
Its  motion  in  the  sun-beam  is  so  rapid,  as  for  any  distance  at  which  men  can 
tiy  the  experiment,  to  appear  instuutaneous;  and  the  rays  of  beat  from  hot 
iron  or  burning  charcoal  concentrated  at  groat  distances  by  suitable  mirrors, 
affect  a  thermometer  as  quickly  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  similarly  reflected. 
Although  light  and  heat  are  united  in  the  sun's  ray,  they  arc  still  separable 
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by  our  glass  prisms  or  lenses ;  and  the  focus  of  heat  behind  ft  bunung  glia 
is  not  precisely  the  focus  of  light.  Heat,  in  radiating  through  sir,  does  not 
warm  the  air,  and  its  passage  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  winds  or  any  other 
motion  of  the  air. — ^Thcse  resemblances  in  the  phenomenft  of  light  ftnd  heat 
have  by  some  inquirers  been  held  to  provo  that  tho  two  olaasea  of  appea^ 
ances  are  only  different  modifications  of  action  in  the  same  aubtile  Bahstanoi 
or  either. 

The  di£^siou  of  Lcai  by  radiation,  as  it  takes  place  in  an  inatant  to  any 
distance,  and  begins  whenever  there  is  any  inequality  of  temperature  between 
bodies  exposed  to  each  other,  would  produce  instant  balance  of  temperatore 
throughout  nature,  but  that  heat  leaves  and  enters  bodies  with  readineai^ 
depending  on  the  condition  of  their  surfaces,  and  on  their  internal  eondoct- 
ing  powers.  A  black  stonc-waro  tea-pot,  for  instance,  will  radiate  away  100 
degrees  of  its  heat  in  tho  same  time  that  a  pot  of  polished  metal  will  radiate 
only  12  degrees. 

Professor  Jjoslie  was  the  first  to  see  tho  importance  of  investigating  thii 
subject,  and  he  had  the  merit  of  contriving  well-adapted  meanSy  and  of  de> 
tecting  many  of  the  important  facts.  As  common  thermometers  are  notaoffi- 
cicutly  delicate  to  determine  very  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  where  the 
influence  is  so  light  as  in  many  cases  of  radiant  heat,  ho  used  the  beautifisl 
differential  thermometer  contrived  by  himself,  in  conjunction  with  concave 
mirrors,  (as  represented  on  next  page,)  to  concentrate  the  heat,  and  aocuma- 
late  its  energy.  Then  taking  as  his  heated  body  a  cubical  tin  vessel  filled 
with  boiling  water,  and  covering  it  successively  with  plates  or  layers  of  dif- 
ferent substances  and  with  different  colors,  and  ex|X)sing  tho  thermometer 
to  it  for  a  given  time  uuder  all  tho  changes,  he  noted  the  number  of  degrees 
which  the  thermometer  rose,  (as  seen  in  the  table  which  here  follows)  and 
thus  ascertained  the  radiating  power  of  each  sort  of  covering. 

Lamp  black 100° 

AVriting  paper 98 

Crown  glass 90 

lee 87 

Isinglass 75 

Tarnished  lead 45 

Clean  lead 19 

Iron  polished    ....         ....  15 

Tin  plato 12 

Gold,  silver  and  copper  12 

lie  next  reversed  tho  experiments  by  using  his  hot-water  vessel  alwayi  in 
the  same  state,  and  covering  the  thermometer  bulb  with  the  different  sub- 
stances and  colours,  and  thus  he  ascertained  that  tho  comparative  ahiorhing 
powers  of  tlie  substances  and  colours  were  very  nearly  proportioned  to  their 
radiatiiuj  powers :  lamp-black,  for  instance,  absorbed  or  was  heated  100^, 
while  the  polished  metals  absorbed  or  were  heated  only  12°,  and  so  for  the 
others.  And,  lastly,  the  absorbing  powers  being  an  indication  of  the  oppo- 
site or  rrjlactintj  powers  (for  a  body  absorbing  only  a  given  proportion  of 
the  hcut  which  falls  on  it,  must  reflect  tho  remainder,)  he,  by  the  same  ez- 
periracnts,  ascertained  the  radiating,  absorbing,  and  reflective  or  mirror  powen 
of  the  bodies^  and  therefore  all  the  important  points  respecting  radiant  heik 
in  its  relation  to  them. 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  the  putting  a  clothing  of  a  thin  cotton  or  woUen 
fabric  upon  the  polished  tin  vessel^  should  cause  the  heat  to  be  received  by 
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lipated  from  it  much  sooner  than  if  the  vessel  were  naked,  but  such 
e  fiust  And  metal  with  a  scratched  or  roughened  surface  radiates  or 
vea  much  more  rapidly  than  polished  metal. 

le  property  of  absorbing  heat  depends  much  upon  the  colour  of  the 
ance,  and^  as  a  ccncral  rule,  the  dark  colours,  viz ,  those  which  absorb 

light,  aleorb  also  most  heat.  Dr.  Franklin  proved  this  by  laying 
m  of  cloth  of  different  colours  on  snow,  and  exposing  them  during  a 
I  period  to  the  sun's  rays  :  while  he  noted  the  different  depths  to  which 
le  melting  of  the  snow  under  them,  the  pieces  sank.  Hence  comes  the 
rtance  of  having  a  white  dress  in  summer,  that  by  it,  with  the  sun's 
^  the  heat  also  may  be  repelled.  And  a  white  dress  in  winter  is  good 
1186  it  radiates  little.  Polar  animals  have  generally  white  furs.  White 
m  are  both  less  heated  in  the  sun,  and  less  chilled  in  winter,  than  those 
irker  hues. 

16  rate  of  cooling  in  heated  bodies  must  be  influenced  by  all  the  parti- 
«  noted  above,  viz.,  substance,  surface,  colour,  and  by  the  excess  of  heat 
6  cooling  body  as  compared  with  those  around  it. 
k6  concentrating  apparatus  used  for  experiments  on  the  radiation  of 

consists  of  two  concave  tin  mirrors,  here  represented  at  a  and  b,  so 
ed  and  placed  in  relation  to  each  other  that  all  the  rays  of  light  or  heat 
dg  from  the  focus  of  one,  as  at  c,  shall,  after  a  double  reflection,  bo 
3ted  in  the  focus  of  the  other,  d.  A  stand  under  one  focus  c  b  intended 

Fig.  124. 


ipport  the  body  giving  out  or  receiving  heat,  and  a  stand  under  the 
r  d  is  meant  to  support  the  thermometer.  For  farther  explanation  of 
action  of  such  mirrors,  we  may  refer  to  what  was  said  of  the  concen- 
DD  of  sound  in  the  section  on  AcauMtics,  or  to  what  follows  in  the  see- 
on  OpticSj  on  tho  concentration  of  light.  The  general  rationale  of  such 
I  ifl,  that  heat,  light,  sound,  an  elastic  ball,  &c.,  when  reflected  from  any 
fc  of  a  surface,  returns,  if  it  fall  perpendicularly  to  that  point,  in  the 
I  line  by  which  it  approached ;  but  if  it  fall  obliquely,  or  from  one  side 
16  perpendicular,  it  returns  in  a  line  deviating  as  much  on  tiie  other  side. 
'  the  surfaces  of  concave  mirrors  are  so  formed,  that  every  ray  issuing 
I  the  focus  shall,  when  reflected,  become  parallel  to  every  other  ray — as 
Biented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure ;  and  it  is  the  property  of  a 
Itf  mirror  receiving  parallel  rays  to  make  them  all  meet  iu  its  focus : — 
^  mny  influence  radiating  from  c  towards  the  mirror  d,  will  again,  after 
reflections,  be  collected  at  d.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  such  mirrors 
xperiments  on  heat,  are  merely  to  concentrate  feeble  influences,  so  that 
'  may  be  more  accurately  estimated.  To  show  the  effect  and  mode  of 
m  of  such  mirrors,  they  may  be  placed  exactly  facing  each  other  at  any 
'enient  distance,  and  then  a  hot  body  of  any  kind,  as  a  metallic  ball  or 
obter  of  boiling  water,  being  placed  in  one  focus  while  a  thermometer 
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stands  in  the  other,  the  thermometer  will  instantly  rise;  althongh  if  left  in 
any  intermediate  situation  nearer  to  the  hot  body,  and  therefore  not  in  tlie 
focus,  it  will  not  be  affected.  If  burning  charcoal  be  placed  in  one  focos, 
and  a  readily  combustible  substance  in  the  other,  the  latter  may  be  set  fire 
tO;  at  the  dbtance  of  thirty  feet  or  more. 

If;  in  one  focus  of  the  mirror  apparatus  described  above,  there  be  placed, 
instead  of  the  canister  of  hot  water,  a  piece  of  ice,  the  thermometer  in  die 
other  focus  immediately  falls.  This  bus  been  called  the  radiation  of  oold, 
and  persons  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  think  that  it  proved  oold  to  hiio 
a  positive  existence  distinct  from  heat.  The  case,  however,  is  merely  tbtt 
the  thermometer  happens  then  to  bo  the  hotter  body  in  one  focns  of  the 
mirrors,  placed  in  close  relation  with  a  colder  body,  the  ice,  in  the  other, 
and  consequently  by  the  law  of  equable  diffusion,  it  mnst  share  its  heat  with 
the  ice,  and  will  fall.  The  mirrors  in  any  cose  have  merely  the  effect,  bj 
preventing  the  spreading  and  dissipation  of  the  radiant  heat  from  either 
focus  except  towards  the  other  of  making  two  distant  bodies  act  upon  etch 
other  as  if  they  were  very  near.  All  the  heat  that  seeks  to  radiate  from  the 
thermometer  d  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  mirror  6,  if  not  met  by 
an  equal  tension  or  force  of  temperature  in  the  other  mirror  or  focus,  to 
which  they  are  directed  at  a  and  c,  will  radiate  away  to  c,  and  become  de- 
ficient at  d.  Some  inquirers  have  believed  that  heat  was  constantly  radiat- 
ing  in  exchange  from  substance  to  substance  (as  light  radiates  between  op- 
posed bodies)  only  more  copiously  from  the  side  where  the  temperature  wis 
highest :  others  have  held  that  motion  took  place  only  where  there  was 
excess  of  heat;  that  is,  when  the  balance  of  temperature  was  destroyed ; 
and  this  is  the  simplest  view. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  one  respect  between  the  beat  of  the 
sun  and  that  radiated  from  any  other  source,  namely,  that  the  first  pasees 
through  air,  glass,  water,  and  transparent  bodies  generally,  very  readily, 
while  the  latter,  although  not  obstructed  by  air,  is  almost  totally  intercepted 
or  absorbed,  in  passing  through  any  of  the  other  substances  named.  In  our 
drawing-rooms  it  is  common  to  have  plate-glass  fire-screens,  which,  while 
they  allow  the  light  to  pass,  defend  the  face  from  the  heat;  but  all  persons 
know  that  the  heat  of  the  sunbeams,  as  well  as  their  light,  enters  our  green- 
houses through  the  glass  which  covers  them.  A  glass  screen  interposed  be- 
tween the  concave  mirrors  in  the  aparatus  above  described,  destroys  almost 
entirely  the  effect  of  the  heated  body  placed  in  one  focus,  on  the  thenno- 
metcr  in  the  other,  and  the  trifling  effect  really  produced  has  appeared  to 
some  to  be  owing  to  the  heat  that  is  absorved  by  the  screen  on  one  of  its 
sides,  and  then  after  passing  through  it  by  conduction,  is  radiated  from  the 
other.  This  conclusion  seemed  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  screens  of 
metal  or  of  glass,  covered  with  lamp  black,  paper,  &c.,  allow  transmiasion 
nearly  in  proportion  to  their  several  absorbent  and  radiant  powers.  More 
careful  experiments,  however,  have  seemed  to  prove  that,  even  at  a  low 
temperature,  a  certain  portion  of  the  heat  is  suddenly  radiated  through  the 
glass,  and  at  a  high  temperature,  a  much  larger  portion.  A  glass  mirror 
reflects  the  light  of  a  fire,  but  at  first  retains  nearly  all  the  heat,  and  only 
radiates  it  afterwards  as  a  hot  body. 

The  doctrines  of  radiant  heat  make  us  aware  of  the  importance  of  having 
vessels  of  polished  metal  for  containing  liquids  or  other  things  which  we  de- 
sire to  keep  warm ;  hence,  tea  and  coffee-pots,  dishes  for  soup,  &c.,  shonld 
be  polished.  As  a  black  earthen  tea-pot  loses  heat  by  radiation  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  100,  while  one  of  silver  or  other  polished  metal 
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loiea  only  as  12,  there  Trill  be  a  corresponding  difference  in  tbeir  aptitude 
for  extracting  the  Tirtues  of  any  substance  infused  in  them.  Pipes  for  tiio 
QonTeyance  of  steam  or  hot  air,  if  left  naked,  should  be  of  polished  metal ; 
bnt  after  arriving  at  a  place  where  they  have  to  give  out  their  heat,  their 
larface  ahould  be  blackened  and  rough.  A  coat  of  polished  mail  is  not  a 
M>Id  covering.  A  mirror  intended  to  reflect  heat  should  be  of  highly 
()olished  metal,  and  such,  for  an  obvious  rcai«on,  the  interior  of  a  screen  bchinrl 
roftsting  meat  is  attempted  to  be  made.  A  fireman's  mark  is  usually  covered 
iztemally  with  smooth  tin  foil.  It  is  of  advantage  that  the  bottom  of  a  tea- 
kettle or  other  cooking  vessel  be  externally  black,  because  the  bottom  has 
to  absorb  heat,  but  the  top  should  be  polished  because  it  has  to  confine. 

The  interesting  phenomenon  of  dew  was  not  at  all  understood  until  lately, 
rinee  the  laws  of  radiant  heat  have  been  investigated.  At  sun-rise,  in  par- 
ticular states  of  the  sky,  every  blade  of  grass  and  leaflet  is  found  not  wet- 
ted|  as  if  by  a  shower,  but  studded  with  a  row  of  distinct  globules  most 
transparent  and  beautiful,  bending  it  down  by  their  weight,  and  failing  like 
pearls  when  the  blade  is  shuken./  These  are  formed  in  the  course  of  the 
night  by  a  gradual  deposition  on  bodies  rendered  by  radiation  colder  than 
the  air  around  them,  of  part  of  the  moisture  which  rises  invisibly  from 
vater  surfaces  into  the  air  during  the  heat  of  the  dayV  In  a  clear  night  the 
objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  radiate  heat  to  the  sky  through  the  air 
which  impedes  not,  while  there  b  nothing  neai^r  than  the  stars  to  return 
the  radiation ;  they  consequently  soon  become  colder,  and  if  the  air  around 
has  its  usual  moisture,  part  of  this  will  bo  deposited  on  them,  in  the 
form  of  dew^  exactly  as  the  invisible  moisture  in  the  air  of  a  room  is  de- 
posited on  a  cold  bottle  of  wine  when  first  brought  from  the  cellar.  Clouddi, 
by  obstructing  the  radiation  spoken  of,  obstruct  the  formation  of  dew.  Air 
itself  seems  not  to  lose  heat  by  radiation.  A  thermometer  placed  upon  the 
earth  any  time  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  generally  stands  considerably 
lower  than  another  suspended  in  the  air  a  few  feet  above  it ;  owing  to  the 
radiation  of  heat  upwards  from  it  and  from  the  earth,  while  the  surrounding 
air  remains  nearly  in  the  same  state.  During  the  day,  while  the  sun  shines, 
the  earth  is  warmer  than  the  air.  The  rcusrm  why  the  dew  falls,  or  is 
fanned  so  much  more  copiously  upon  the  soft  spongy  surface  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  where  it  is  wanted,  than  on  the  hard  surface  of  stones  and  sand, 
where  it  would  be  of  no  use,  is  the  difierence  of  tbeir  radiating  powers. 
There  is  no  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  artificial  dew  may  not  be  made 
to  form  on  a  body,  by  sufllicieutly  cooling  it  and  the  degree  of  heat  at  which 
the  dew  begins  to  appear  is  called  the  dcic-j^oinif  being  an  important  par- 
ticular in  the  meteorological  report  of  the  day.  In  cloudy  nights  heat  is  ra- 
diated back  from  the  clouds,  and  the  earth  below  not  being  so  much  cooled, 
the  dew  is  scanty  or  deficient.  And  it  is,  when  uninformed  persons  would 
least  expect  the  dew,  rtz.:  in  very  warm  clear  nights,  and  perhaps  when  the 
beautiful  moon  invites  to  walking,  as  in  some  of  the  evenings  of  autumn 
with  the  harvest  moon  and  harvest  occupations — that  the  dew  is  more 
abundant,  and  the  danger  greater  to  delicate  persons  of  taking  harm  by 
walking  among  the  gras:j. 
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'<  ITeai  hy  entering  ladies  expands  t?i€m,and  through  a  range  which  indnAs 
as  fhre£  successive  stages  the  /arms  of  solidj  liquid^  and  air  or  gai;  is* 
coming  thuSf  in  nature^  the  grand  antagonist  and  modifier  of  ike  tjfods 
of  that  attraction  which  holds  corporeal  atoms  together,  and  whiehf  ifm$^ 
ing  alone,  would  reduce  the  whole  material  universe  to  one  mtlid  Ufim 
mass,     (Read  Analysis,  page  256.) 

If  an  experimenter  take  a  body  which  is  as  free  from  heafc  as  human  vt 
can  obtain  it — a  bar  of  solid  mercury,  for  instance,  as  it  ezista  in  a  polar 
winter — and  if  he  then  gradually  heat  such  body,  it  will  acquire  an  in- 
crease of  bulk  with  every  increase  of  temperature ;  first,  for  a  time,  then 
will  be  simple  enlargement  or  expansion  in  every  direction ;  then  the  mm 
will  in  addition  be  softened ;  then  it  will  be  melted  or  fused;  that  is  to  nji 
in  the  case  supposed,  the  solid  bar  will  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  liquid  xoet* 
cury,  with  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  atoms  nearly  overcome :  if  tbe 
mass  be  still  farther  heated,  it  will  gain  bulk  until  at  a  certain  point,  tin 
atoms  will  be  repelled  from  one  another  to  much  greater  distances,  oonstita- 
ting  then  a  very  elastic  fluid  called  an  air  or  gas,  many  hundred  times  mon 
bulky  than  the  same  matter  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  and  forcibly  distend- 
ing an  appropriate  vessel  as  common  air  distends  a  bladder;  susceptiUfl^ 
moreover,  of  dilating  indefinitely  farther,  by  farther  additions  of  heat,  or  by 
diminution  of  the  atmospheric,  or  other  pressure,  against  which  it  hid  to 
rise  during  its  formation.  A  subsequent  removal  of  the  heat  from  the  gas- 
eous mercury,  will  cause  a  progress  of  contraction  corresponding  to  the  jn- 
vious  progress  of  expansion,  and  t!ie  various  conditions  or  forma  of  the  wA- 
stance  above  enumerated,  will  be  reproduced  in  a  reverse  order,  until  the 
solid  mass  re-appear,  as  at  first. 

What  is  thus  true  of  mercury  is  proved,  by  modem  chemical  art,  to  be 
true  also  of  all  the  ponderable  elements  of  our  globe,  and  of  many  of  the 
combinations  of  these  elements, — as  water,  for  instance,  familiarly  known 
in  its  three  forms  of  ice,  wafer  and  steam;  although  compound  subatanoes 
generally,  by  great  chaogcs  of  temperature,  are  decomposed  into  their  ele- 
ments. 

A  student  might  at  first  have  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  beautiiiil 
variety  of  solid,  liquid,  and  air,  fouud  among  natural  bodies  could  depend 
upon  the  quantities  of  heat  in  them,  because  these  forms  are  all  seen  exist- 
ing at  the  same  common  temperature;  but  he  afterwards  leama  tbateadi 
substance  has  its  peculiar  relation  or  aflinity  to  heat,  and  that  hence,  while 
at  tho  medium  temperature  of  the  earth,  some  bodies  contain  so  little  as  to 
bo  solids — like  tbe  metals,  stones,  earths,  &c. ;  others  have  enough  to  be 
liquids — as  mercury,  water,  oils,  &o. ;  and  others  have  enough  to  be  airs— 
as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  &C.  Men,  until  better  informed,  are  prone 
to  deem  the  tastes  in  which  bodies  are  most  frequently  obaerved  by  them, 
the  natural  or  essential  states  of  such  bodies ;  and  the  Indian  king  reasoned 
but  in  the  usual  way  when  he  held  the  Dutch  navigators,  newly  arrived  on 
his  shores,  to  be  gross  impostors,  because  they  said  that  in  their  country,  at 
one  time  of  the  year,  water  became  so  hard  that  they  could  walk  upon  it, 
and  drive  their  carriages  upon  it,  and  shape  it  into  solid  blocks.  All  per- 
sons  err  like  this  king,  who  in  thinking  of  the  different  substances  familiarly 
known  to  them,  regard  their  accidcntul  state  of  solid  liquid  or  gas,  which 
state  is  really  dependent  on  the  ti^mperature  of  the  bodies,  and  therefore 
on  the  particular  climato  or  situation  on  earth  where  they  are  found,  to  be  in 
them  an  essential  natural  character.  As  well  might  a  person  who  had  never 
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silky  bat  as  a  delicate  gauze  or  satin  enveloping  some  lovely  human  form, 
refuse  to  recognize  it  in  the  unsightly  coil  of  the  worm  which  produces  it. 

The  degree  in  a  ffeneral  scale  of  temperature  at  which  the  substances  most 
Important  to  man  ohaoge  their  states  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to 
lir,  will  be  noted  in  a  future  page.  Here  wo  have  only  to  remark  that  the 
lifferences  are  very  great.  Mercury  melts  at  about  80  degrees  below  the 
nelting  point  of  ice,  and  porcelain  at  about  80,000  degrees  above.  There 
ire  some  substances  which  require  so  high  a  temperature  for  their  fusion  or 
br  their  conversion  into  gas,  that  human  art  has  difficulty,  or  even  finds  it 
mpossible,  to  produce  the  changes  by  simple  concentration  of  heat ;  but  all 
meh  substances  are  quickly  reducible  to  the  liquid  form  when  placed  in  con- 
act  with  others  for  which  they  have  a  chemical  affinity,  and  which  possess 
Jready  the  form  of  liquid  or  air;  as  when  gold  and  platinum  are  dissolved  in 
litro-muriatio  acid — ^flint  in  the  fluoric  acid— -carbon  in  hydrogen  gas.  Now 
DAny  persons  may  not  have  reflected  that  the  dissolving  a  solid  in  any  fluid 
Benstmum  is  merely  another  mode  of  melting  it  by  heat ;  yet  this  is  the  truth, 
or  the  menstruum  is  itself  fluid,  only  because  of  the  much  heat  which  it  con- 
aiiu,  and  in  dissolving  the  more  obdurate  substances,  it  does  so  merely  be- 
maae  its  attraction  for  the  substance  brings  the  particles  into  union  with  the 
leat  which  already  exists  in  itself.  Heat,  then,  is  the  one  universal  solvent 
ir  cause  of  fluidity.  Its  influence  in  this  view  is  interestingly  seen  in  the 
kct,  that  a  fluid  when  heated  can  dissolve  much  more  of  solid  than  when 
Mild.  Water  while  hot  keeps  dissolved  twice  as  much  of  many  salts  as  it 
SAD  when  its  temperature  has  fallen,  as  is  proved  by  the  crystals  of  salt  formed 
ia  any  saturated  solution  as  it  cools. — There  are  again  in  nature  many  sub- 
itaocea  having  such  an  affinity  for  heat,  that  until  lately,  they  have  been 
known  only  as  airs ;  and  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  art,  they  can- 
not by  any  degree  of  mere  cooling  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  or  solid  form  ;  yet 
lU  such,  when  pressure  is  added  to  the  cooling,  or  when  the  chemical  attrac- 
tion for  them  of  some  other  substances  which  already  exist  in  the  liquid  or 
nlid  state,  is  made  to  co-operate,  may  be  reduccl.  An  instance  is  afforded 
when  oxygen  is  made  part  of  a  liquid  acid,  or  of  a  solid  ore. 

Of  Bouds,  some  on  receiving  heat  become  very  soft  before  they  are  liquefied, 
u  pitch,  glue,  iron,  &c. ;  others  change  completely  at  once,  as  ice  in  becoming 
water :  and  some  pass  at  once  to  the  state  of  air,  without  therefore  having 
uramed  at  all  the  intermediate  state  of  liquid — they  are  sullimcdy  as  it  is 
called,  and  on  cooling  again  may  be  caught  in  a  powdery  state,  as  seen  in  that 
form  of  sulphur,  or  of  benzoin,  termed  tho  Jlower  of  the  substance.  Of  the 
latter  class  also  are  camphor,  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  substance 
oaUed  iodine,  which  la^t,  from  tbe  state  of  rich  ruby  crystals,  becomes  at 
mee,  on  being  heated,  a  dense  transparent  gas  of  the  same  hue,  and  in  cool- 
ing resumes  its  crystalline  form. 

Tho  reader  having  arrived  at  this  place,  mny  peruse  again  with  advantage 
the  five  pages  near  the  beginning  of  this  work,  which  treat  of  the  influenco 
of  heat  on  the  co}i9tituiion  of  masses. 

f*  Each  particular  substance,  according  to  the  nature,  j^roximiti/t  cf'c.,  of  its 
vitimate  particles,  takes  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  (said  to  mark  its  CAPA- 
CITT^ to  produce  in  it  a  given  change  of  temperature  or  caloric  tension.*' 
(Bead  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

A  pound  of  water,  for  instance,  that  its  temperature  may  be  raised  one 
legree,  takes  thirty  times  as  much  heat  as  a  pound  of  mercury.    This  may 
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be  proved  in  various  ways.  First,  if  the  heat  be  derived  from  tny  nniform 
source,  the  water  must  remain  exposed  to  it  thirty  times  as  long  u  the  me^ 
cury.  Second,  if  both  substances,  after  being  equally  heated,  be  placed  ia 
ice  until  cooled  to  the  freezing  point,  the  heat  which  escapes  from  the  water 
will  melt  thirty  times  as  much  ice  as  that  which  escapes  from  the  mereniji 
instead  of  the  two  becoming  of  a  middle  temperature,  as  in  the  ease  when 
equal  quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  are  mixed,  and  every  degree  of  heit 
lost  by  the  one  quantity  becomes  just  a  degree  gained  by  the  other — the  ponod 
of  hot  water,  by  giving  up  one  degree  to  the  pound  of  cold  mereary,  raiia 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  thirty  degrees ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  fiir 
other  differences :— or  on  reversing  the  experiment,  a  pound  of  hot  merooiy 
will  bo  cooled  thirty  degrees  by  warming  a  pound  of  water  one  degree. 

Now  each  particular  substance  in  nature,  just  as  water  or  merouir,  has 
its  peculiar  capacity  for  heat ;  and  experiments  made  by  the  modes  of  mix- 
ture and  of  melting  ice  above  described  have  led  to  the  constniotion  of  taUa 
which  exhibit  the  relations.  The  following  short  table  is  an  abstraet,  shov- 
ing the  comparative  capacities  of  eoual  weights  of  some  common  sabstaocea 
Water,  for  reasons  of  convenience,  has  been  chosen  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison. It  appears  that  a  pound  of  hydrogen  gas  takes  about  twenty  tinm 
more  heat  to  produce  it  in  a  given  change  ^of  temperature,  than  a  pouDdof 
water,  while  a  pound  of  gold  takes  about  twenty  times  less,  and  therefore 
four  hundred  times  less  than  the  hydrogen.  The  figures  in  the  taUe,  bj 
marking  the  comparative  capacities  for  heat  of  various  substances  necessarily 
indicate  also  the  comparative  quantities  of  ice  melted  by  equal  weights  of  the 
substances  in  cooling  through  an  equal  number  of  degrees.-— A  pound  of 
water,  the  standard,  must  cool  140degreeS;  that  iS;  must  give  up  140  degree* 
of  its  heat,  to  melt^one  pound  of  ice. 


Gases. 

Hydrogen 
Atmospheric  air 
Carbonic  acid  gas     - 
Common  steam 

Liquids. 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
Alcohol        -  -  - 

Water  -  -  . 

Milk 

Olive  oil      - 
Linneed  oil  - 
Sulphuric  acid 
Quicksilver  -  -  - 
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Solids. 


Ice  - 

Wheat 

Charcoal 

Chalk 

Glass 

Iron 

Ziuc 

Gold 


Va 
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We  may  remark  here  that  some  Lite  researches,  hj  another  mode  of  trial, 
Dike  the  capacity  of  air  to  be  only  a  quarter  that  of  water,  although  in  the 
xreceding  table  it  appears  to  be  one  and  three-quarters.  Now  as  the  other 
triform  fluids  have  been  compared  with  water  through  the  medium  of  atmo- 
pherio  air,  if  there  be  an  error  with  respect  to  this,  it  must  run  through  all 
be  figures  noting  the  capacity  of  other  aeriform  substances. 

If  we  seek  a  reason  or  reasons  why  there  should  be  among  bodies  the  dif- 
erencos  of  capacity  here  stated,  the  circumstances  chiefly  attracting  attention 
re  the  following.  1st.  Equal  weights  of  the  various  substances  have  very 
ifferent  bulks  or  volumes,  and  therefore  have  different  room  in  which  the 
eat  may  lodge; — as  a  pound  of  mercury,  for  instance,  is  only  one-fourteenth 
art  as  bulky  as  a  pound  of  water.  That  the  bulk,  however,  is  not  the  only 
iflaencing  circumstance  appears  in  the  fact,  that  mercury  only  has  one- 
Urtieth  of  the  capacity  of  water.  2d.  In  equal  bulks  of  different  sub- 
tuices,  the  space  may  be  more  completely  occupied  by  the  particles  of  one 
ban  of  another — as  is  probably  true  of  the  particles  of  mercury  compared 
ith  those  of  water.  3d.  But  as  the  facts  are  not  fully  accounted  for  by 
beae  two  circumstances,  we  must  infer  that  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
Itimate  particles  of  bodies  affecting  their  relations  to  heat.  We  shall  now 
mew  more  particularly  the  various  circumstances  mentioned. 

First.  The  influence  of  bulk  or  volume,  in  determining  the  capacity  for 
eat,  is  proved  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  preceding  table,  and  by  many  others. 
a  the  table,  for  instance,  it  is  seen  that  hydrogen  and  the  gases  generally, 
rith  their  great  comparative  bulk,  have  also  great  capacity ;  that  liquids 
Ave  less  capacity  than  gases ;  that  solids  have  less  than  liquids — but  the 
apaeity,  as  already  stated,  is  not  in  strict  proportion  to  bulk ;  for  hydrogen 
rnich  is  many  thousand  times  more  bulky  than  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
as  only  twenty-one  times  the  capacity.  Again,  if  any  body  whatever  be 
addenly  compressed  into  less  bulk,  heat  will  issue  from  it  as  if  squeezed 
Dt.     Thus  iron  or  other  metal,  suddenly  condensed  by  the  heavy  blow  of 

hammer,  is  thereby  rendered  hotter,  that  is  expelled  heat  gradually  spreads 
rom  it.  Because  water  and  spirit,  on  being  mixed,  occupy  less  space  than 
rhen  separate,  there  is  from  the  mixture  a  correspondiug  discharge  of  heat. 
iut  the  truth  is  most  remarkably  exemplified  in  airs  or  gases,  owing  to  tbeir 
reat  range  of  elasticity.  They  may  be  condensed  or  dilated  a  hundred-fold 
r  more,  and  there  will  be  a  simultaneous  concentration  or  difi'usion  of  their 
.eaty  that  is  to  say,  the  production,  in  the  space  occupied  by  them,  of  intense 
eat  or  cold.  The  heat  of  air  just  condensed,  or  the  cold  of  that  which  has 
ABt  expanded,  is  much  greater  than  even  the  most  delicate  thermometer  can 
idicate,  for  there  is  so  little  heat  altogether  even  in  a  considerable  volume  of 
ir,  that  the  mass  of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  although  absorbing  a  great 
art  of  it,  would  be  little  affected.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  change  of 
emperature  is  seen  in  the  facts,  that,  by  the  sudden  condensation  of  air  we 
lay  inflame  tinder  immersed  in  it,  and  by  allowing  air  suddenly  to  expand, 
re  may  convert  any  watery  vapour  diff'used  through  it  into  ice  or  snow. 
ray,  air,  containing  carbon  in  perfect  solution,  as  is  true  of  the  common  coal 
as,  if  first  condensed  to  expel  heat,  and  then  allowed  suddenly  to  expand^ 
rill  be  so  cooled  that  the  carbon  will  be  separated  like  a  black  cloud,  as  snow 
i  separated  in  the  case  before  described.  The  cold  which  separates  or 
reezes  carbon  from  a  gas  holding  it  in  solution,  must  be  very  intense.  It 
aight  be  expected  that  air  suddenly  compressed  into  half  its  previous  volume, 
hould  become  just  twice  as  hot  as  before,  or  if  suddenly  dilated  to  double 
olome,  should  be  only  half  as  hot;  thus  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  whole 
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quantity  of  heat  contained  in  it;  but  the  facts  are  not  so;  the  temperttun 
changes,  near  the  middle  degrees  of  the  scale  at  least,  maoh  less  thin  the 
density.  Air  in  doubling  its  volume  from  a  common  density,  becomes  eolder 
only  by  about  50°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

The  different  capacity  for  heat  of  air  in  different  states  of  dilation,  pro- 
duces effects  of  groat  importance  in  nature  as  well  as  in  the  arts.    Thus, 

On  the  surface  of  the  earth  near  the  sea-shore,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere 
has  a  certain  density  (a  cubic  foot  weighs  about  one  ounce  and  a  quarter)  d^ 
pendent  on  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass;  but  on i 
mountain  top  15,000  feet  high,  as  half  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere  is  below 
that  level  (see  ''  Pneumatics/')  the  air  is  bearing  but  half  the  pressure,  sod 
consequently  any  quantity  of  it  has  twice  the  volume  of  an  equal  quantitj 
at  the  sea-side,  with  a  temperature  consequently  many  degrees  inferior.  The 
air  which  is  at  any  time  on  a  mountain-top,  may,  a  little  while  before,  hiTO 
been  on  an  adjoining  plane  or  shore,  and  in  gradually  climbing  the  mountiin 
side  as  a  wind,  it  must  have  been  gradually  expanding  and  becoming  cooler 
in  proportion  to  the  diminishing  pressure.  It  is  found  that  air,  on  nsing 
from  the  sea-shore,  becomes  one  degree  colder  nearly,  for  the  first  200  feet 
of  perpendicular  ascent,  and  that  air  becomes  altogether  about  50°  colder  in 
rising  15,000  feet;  so  that  at  this  latter  elevation,  water  exposed  to  the  air 
is  frozen  even  near  the  equator,  where  the  temperature  of  low  plains  is  at 
least  80°.  It  thus  appears  that  if  a  man  could  travel  with  the  wind  so  as  to 
remain  always  surrounded  by  the  same  air,  he  might  begin  bis  journey  with 
it  from  the  summer  vineyards  of  the  Rhine,  might  soon  after  find  it  the 
piercing  blast  of  the  Alpine  summits ;  and  again,  a  little  after,  without  uj 
change  having  occurred  in  the  absolute  quantity  of  its  heat,  might  feel  it  as 
the  warm  breath  of  the  flowers  on  the  plains  of  Italy. 

The  explanation  is  thus  given  of  why  very  elevated  mountains  in  all  paits 
of  the  earth  arc  hooded  in  perpetual  snows.  We  have  just  said  that  even  at 
the  equator,  where  the  average  temperature  near  the  sea  is  84°,  water  will 
be  frozen  when  carried  to  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet.  A  line,  therefore, 
traced  round  a  mountain  at  this  level  would  divide  the  portion  of  it  destined 
to  sleep  under  lasting  ice  and  snow  from  the  portion  below  covered  with 
green  herbage.  This  line,  wherever  found,  is  called  the  snow  liney  or  lint 
of  perpetual  congelation.  At  the  equator  it  is  high  in  the  atmosphere,  b^ 
cause  there  is  a  difference  of  about  40°  between  the  average  temperature  of 
the  country  and  the  freezing  point  of  water,  rts.,  the  difference  between  84'' 
and  32°,  and  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet  corresponds  to  this  difference;  but  in  a 
proffrcss  towards  the  poles,  the  line  is  met  with  gradually  nearer  to  the  earth, 
as  the  difference  between  the  average  temperature  and  the  freezing  point  ia 
less.  In  Switzerland,  the  snow  line  is  at  6,500  feet  abovo  the  sea ;  in  Norwaj, 
it  is  below  5,000.  With  respect  to  the  line  of  congelation,  it  is  farther  to  be 
remarkcd,that  in  tropical  countries, because  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  nearly 
uniform  during  the  whole  year,  the  line  or  limit  of  frost  and  snow  is  distinct 
and  unvarying,  that  is  to  say,  is  narrow,  particularly  where  the  acclivity  is 
considerable ;  but  in  countries  to  the  north  and  south,  which  have  strong  con- 
trast of  summer  and  winter,  tho  line  rises  in  summer  and  falls  in  winter,  and 
thus  becomes  broad  and  less  evident;  in  the  hot  season  much  snow  is  melted 
or  half  melted  above  the  middle  of  the  line  or  belt,  while  in  winter  much  snow 
and  ice  is  accumulated  below  that,  to  be  melted  again  when  summer  returns. 

In  the  breadth  of  the  line  of  congelation  for  changeable  climates,  we  have 
the  reason  of  tbc  formation  of  what  are  called  glaciers  around  snow-capped 
mountains  situated  in  such  climates,  and  around  such  only.  '  The  snow  near 
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le  upper  part  of  the  broad  line  having  been  only  softened  or  half  thawed  in 
16  preceding  summer,  becomes  in  winter  almost  as  solid  as  ice,  and  in  the 
aeoeeding  summer  vast  masses  of  it,  detached  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
f  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  and  loaded  with  more  recently  deposited  snow, 
re  constantly  falling  down  into  the  neighbouring  valleys  within  the  broad 
ne  of  congelation;  where,  being  accumulated,  and  the  crevices  filled  up  with 
low  or  with  water  which  hardens  to  ice,  they  form  at  last  the  huge  glaciers 
r  seas  of  ice,  niers  de  tjlace,  which  render  certain  regions  so  remarkable.^ 
'he  falling  of  the  masses  above  described  (called  in  Switzerland  avalanches,) 
I  what  renders  the  ascent  to  snow-clad  mountains  so  terrific  and  dangerous. 
Lfonnd  Mount  Blanc,  in  the  awful  solitudes  of  the  elevated  valleys,  the 
rmlanches  are  thundering  down  almost  without  interruption  during  the  whole 
immer, — in  which  season  only  the  attempt  to  ascend  the  mountain  can  be 
lade :  and  a  pistol  shot,  or  any  considerable  agitation  of  the  air,  may  suffice 
)  set  loose  masses  that  would  sweep  away  a  whole  convoy.  Beneath  gla- 
iers  there  is  always  going  on  a  melting  of  that  part  of  the  ice  which  is  in 
mtaot  with  the  earth,  and  hence  a  stream  of  water  constantly  issues  from 
16  bed  of  every  glacier.  These  streams  in  Switzerland  are  the  beginnings 
f  the  magnificent  rivers  the  Rhine  and  Rhone. — Like  the  avalanches  break- 
ig  loose  in  summer  among  the  mountains,  there  are  in  polar  seas  vast  masses 
r  ice  detached  from  the  shores,  and  which  afterwards  drift  into  warmer  seas 
I  be  melted.  These  often  become  as  rafts  to  the  arctic  bear,  and  to  his  sur- 
riae,  carry  him  to  new  latitudes,  and  leave  him  at  last  to  perish  in  the  midst 
r  the  wide  ocean,  when  his  support  has  vanished  from  beneath  him. 

Although  the  proofs  are  not  so  immediately  apparent,  the  line  of  congela- 
ion  exists  as  truly  every  where  in  the  open  sky,  over  sea  and  pluns,  as 
'here  there  are  mountain  heights  to  wear  its  livery;  and  considerably  below 
lie  line,  the  cold,  aided  by  electrical  agency,  is  sufficient  to  produce  in  the 
mxk  of  mist  or  clouds,  a  deposition  from  the  air  of  the  watery  vapour  con- 
lined  in  it  There  is  thus  in  nature  an  admirable  provision  to  shade  the 
uth  at  proper  times  from  the  too  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  supply  rain 
I  wanted,  without  the  transparency  of  the  inferior  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
eiDff  much  affected.  As  the  watery  vapour  rising  from  sea  or  lake,  and  in- 
Lribly  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  can  only  reach  to  the  height  where  the  cold 
( great  enough  to  condense  it,  the  clouds  may  in  general  be  regarded  as  the 
9p  of  that  atmosphere  of  watery  vipour  or  aeriform  water,  which  is  always 
used  more  or  less  with  the  atmosphere  of  mere  air ;  and  as  the  quantity  of 
ratery  vapour  which  can  exist  invisibly  in  a  given  space,  depends  altogether 
n  the  intensity  of  heat  present,  the  clouds  in  a  cold  or  humid  atmosphere 
rill  be  low,  and  in  a  warm  or  a  dry  atmosphere  will  be  high,  or  there  may 
6  none.  An  aeronaut  mounting  in  his  balloon  through  a  clear  sky,  often 
Dters  a  dense  cloudy  stratum,  and  for  a  time  is  surrounded  by  the  gloom 
Imost  of  night,  the  face  of  earth  being  hidden  from  him  below,  while  the 
eavenly  bodies  are  equally  veiled  from  him  above;  but  rising  still  higher,  he 
gain  emerges  to  brightness,  and  looks  down  upon  the  fleecy  ocean  rolling 
eneath  him,  as  the  climber  to  a  lofty  peak  looks  down  from  the  ever  pure 
tmosphere  around  on  the  inferior  region  of  clouds  and  storms. 

The  diminished  temperature  of  air  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
ften  enables  the  natives  of  temperate  climates,  when  forced  to  reside  in  hot 
ropioal  countries,  inimical  to  their  health,  to  find  near  at  hand,  on  some 
lountain  height,  the  congenial  temperature  of  their  early  homes.  Tho 
uthor  of  this  work,  during  a  visit  to  the  then  not  long  inhabited  Island  of 
>eDaug  in  the  strait  ef  Malacca^  examined  this  fact  with  pleasure  not  readily 
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forgotten.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  lofty  mountftin  rid« 
thickly  wooded,  on  the  northern  summit  of  which  a  few  resideDoes  TiiiUo 
from  the  sea-shore  like  eagles'  nests  on  a  cliff,  had  just  been  conatrooted. 
Towards  these,  one  morning  at  sunrise,  on  an  active  little  horse  of  tho 
country^  and  along 'intolerable  road,  ho  began  to  climb  from  the  hot  plain 
below.  At  first  there  were  around  him  purely  tropical  objectSi  inspiring 
tropical  feelings, — the  latter  modified  indeed  by  the  reflection  that  his  tnek 
lay  through  a  forest,  in  which  until  lately  the  foot  of  man  never  penetrated, 
and  where  the  trees  nursed  through  ages  to  their  greatest  growth,  and  tho 
stupendous  precipices  and  tho  sublime  waterfall  had  so  recently  been  ez* 
posed  to  human  observation;  but  as  he  gradually  ascended,  he  perceived  the 
character  of  tho  vegetation  to  be  changing  and  the  air  to  be  becoming  so  light 
and  cool  as  strongly  to  awaken  in  him  thoughts  of  distant  England — ^nty, 
almost  the  illusion  that  he  was  there.  When  he  had  reached  the  aammiti 
however,  and  a  clear  space  opened  to  view  the  whole  country  around,  his 
attention  was  soon  recalled  to  the  fervid  land  of  the  sun.  At  first,  from  the 
elevation  being  so  great,  the  eye  took  account  only  of  the  grander  features  of 
the  scene,  and  which  were  such  nearly  as  might  be  met  with  on  a  Oredan 
or  Italian  shore :  tho  expanse  of  sunny  water  in  that  beatuiful  strait,  tho 
opposite  continent  with  its  river  winding  seaward  across  the  plain,  the  town 
and  the  roadstead  near  it  crowded  with  ships,  which  appeared  only  as  speeb 
on  a  wide-spread  map;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  and  particularly  with  tho 
aid  of  the  telescope,  were  described  the  rich  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  banant, 
tho  plantations  of  spice^  and  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  the  tawny  labourers,  tho 
bamboo  dwellings,  the  fanciful  canoes  or  prows,  and  other  objecta  of  the 
like  character.  And  such  was  the  scene,  which  even  under  the  equator,  a 
person  could  place  under  his  eye,  while  the  thermometer  near  him  stood  as 
in  an  English  month  of  May. 

The  interiors  of  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Uayti  have  many  situations 
of  great  extent,  which  combine,  as  above  described,  the  advantages  of  tropi- 
cal situation  and  temperate  climate,  and  which  might  well  be  inhabited  by 
English  labouring  colonists.  Tho  vast  plain  of  Mexico,  and  much  of  the 
central  land  of  South  America,  arc  similarly  circumstanced :  and  it  is  not 
uncommon,  where  the  ascent  to  the  gigantic  Andes  is  gradual,  to  find  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ridge  a  town,  whose  markets  are  stored  only  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  equator,  while  in  a  town  higher  up  will  be  seen  only  what 
belongs  to  the  temperate  t^kies  of  Europe : — climates  of  the  earth  naturally 
distant,  thus  meeting,  as  it  were,  in  amicable  vicinity,  on  tho  same  rising 
plain. 

The  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  intended  to  illustrate 
tho  subject  of  the  relation  of  volume  in  a  body  to  the  capacity  for  heat  We 
now  proceed  to  speak  of  thnsifi/  in  the  same  respect. 

Second.  It  might  be  anticipated  that  a  dense  body,  or  one  in  which  the 
constituent  particles  may  be  supposed  to  fill  more  completely  the  space  occu- 
pied by  it  than  the  particles  do  in  a  rarer  body,  would  have  smaller  capacity 
for  heat,  in  proportion  to  the  sm  iller  space  left  vacant  in  its  mass :  and  in  a 
general  comparison  of  tho  capacities  of  apinl  hulks  of  different  substances, 
such  anticipation  is  partly  verified, — as  when  a  pint  of  dense  mercury  is  found 
to  have  only  about  half  the  capacity  which  a  pint  of  lighter  water  has.  The 
relation,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal,  nor  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
differences  of  density.  Water,  which  is  denser  than  oil,  and  according  to 
the  hypothesis  should  have  less  capacity,  yet  has  nearly  double  tho  capacity; 
and  mercury,  which  being  nearly  fourteen  times  dciiair  than  water,  might 
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peoted  to  have  only  a  fourteenth  of  the  capacity,  has  really  for  equal 
168  a  half,  or,  as  formerly  stated,  for  equal  weights,  a  thirtieth. 
ird.    We  are  at  last,  therefore  compelled  to  admit  that  the  relation  he- 
i  Tarious  substances  and  heat,  which  we  call  capacity  for  heat,  depends 

more  on  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  substances  than 
r  on  the  absolute  bulk  or  comparati?e  density  of  the  masses.    Throwing 

light  on  this  subjeot,  it  has  been  ascertained  in  late  times,  that  all 
ial  substances  are  composed  of  extremely  minute  unchangeable  atoms, 
lioh,  in  different  substances,  the  comparative  weights  have  been  deter- 
1,  although  not  the  absolute  weights;  that  is  to  say^  for  example,  the 
of  gold  is  known  to  weigh  four  times  as  much  as  the  atom  of  iron,  al- 
jh  we  do  not  know  how  nmny  thousands  or  millions  of  atoms  are  requi« 
D  form  a  grain  of  either.  Now  very  recent  researches  seem  to  prove 
for  each  ultimate  atom,  no  matter  of  what  substance,  nearly  the  same 
iiy  of  heat  is  required  to  produce  in  a  mass  of  the  atoms  a  given  change 
nperature.  Thus  an  ounce  of  iron,  which  has  four  times  as  many 
I  as  an  ounce  of  gold,  has  four  times  the  capacity  for  heat.    This  law 

to  hold  for  all  simple  substances;  but  for  compounds  there  seems  to 
siher  law  not  yet  ascertained.  / 

tead  of  the  term  capacity  for  heat  used  in  the  preceding  pages,  with 
it  to  particular  substances,  that  of  specific  heat  has  by  some  authors 
preferred ;  but  as  the  latter  gives  to  a  commencing  student  the  idea 
r  of  kindi  of  heat  than  of  quantUtes,  the  term  capacity  has  been  re- 

h  iuhstanee  in  nature,  for  a  given  change  of  temperature^  unrlergoes 
OffsioTi  in  a  degree  proper  to  itself  the  expansion  generally  increasiug 
«  rapidly  than  the  temperature,  as  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  be* 
les  weaker  from  increased  distance;  being  remarkably  greater^  there- 
by in  liquids  than  in  solids,  and  in  airs  than  in  liquids;  the  rate  being 
ckened,  moreover^  near  the  points  of  change"  (Bee  the  Analysis, 
;e256.) 

I  Ibllowinff  table,  containing  the  names  of  some  common  substances, 
liquul,  and  aeriform,  shows,  by  the  figures  following  each  name,  how 
the  substance  increases  in  bulk,  by  having  its  temperature  raised  from 
it  freezing  to  that  of  boiling  water.  A  lump  of  glass,  for  instance, 
gain  one  cubic  inch  for  every  416  cubic  inches  contained  in  it;  whilo 
»  of  water  would  gain  one  inch  for  twenty-three,  dilating  thus  for  the 
range  of  temperature  eighteen  times  more  than  glass. 

Solids. 

Glass  gains  one  part  in        -        -        -  416 

Deal 416 

Steel 283 

Iron 271 

Brass 177 

Silver 175 

Lead         -  •        -        "        -  117 

Liquids. 

Mercury  gains  one  part  in    -        -        -  65 

Water 23 

Fixed  oils 12 

Alcohol 9 
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Airs. 

Common  air,  '\ 

all  gases  and  >  gain  one  part  in  -        -        3 

vapoors         j 

We  have  to  warn  readers  hore  not  to  confound  tho  increase  by  heat  of 
the  general  bulk  of  a  solid  body  with  the  increase  of  its  hngtk.  The  litter 
is  only  one-third  as  great  as  the  former.  This  will  be  understood  by  eoasi- 
dering  that  the  increase  of  bulk  is  divided  between  the  Itntjth^  breadth,  and 
{ie2)(h  (or  thickness,)  If  the  substance  of  a  mctalic  square  rod  or  wire,  be 
dilated  by  heat  a  one-hundreth  part  of  its  bulk,  it  does  not  ffain  all  that 
bund  ret  h  at  its  end,  becoming  101  inches  Tor  other  measure)  long,  instead 
of  100 ;  but  every  part  becomes  deeper  and  oroader  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  becomes  longer  (we  may  suppose  it  divided  into  a  row  of  equal  little 
cubes,)  and  the  rod  gains  in  length  only  the  third  part  of  an  inch.  A  fluid 
enclosed  in  a  tube  unchangeable  by  heat  Tif  such  tube  there  were)  would 
show  its  whole  dilatation  in  an  increase  of  length,  because  there  could  be  no 
swelling  laterally,  and  its  extremity,  therefore,  from  any  variation  of  tempe- 
rature, would  have  a  triple  extent  of  motion.  A  deme  of  this  oonsequence 
is  obtained  in  our  common  thermometers,  because  tne  containing  glass,  al- 
though dilatable  by  heat,  is  so  much  less  dilatable  than  the  fluid  within. 
As  regards  solids,  we  have  to  Mspupo  so  much  more  frequently  respecting  the 
dilatation  in  length,  breadth,  &c.,  that  is  to  say,  tho  linear  dilatation^  in  one 
direction,  than  the  increase  of  general  bulk,  that  tables  are  frequently  made 
stating  only  the  linear  dilatation.  It  may  be  found  at  once  from  tho  above 
table,  by  recollecting  that  it  is  one-third  of  the  increase  of  bulk : — thus,  as 
glass,  in  passing  from  tho  freezing  to  boiling  heat  of  water,  dilates  one  prt 
in  416  of  its  bulk,  it  will  dilate  only  one-third  of  a  part  in  length,  or  a  whole 
part  in  an  extent  of  three  times  410  or  1,248. 

The  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  has  been  ascertained  by  bringing  micro- 
scope instruments  to  bear  on  rods  of  the  different  substances  heated  to  varions 
degrees,  in  troughs  of  oil  or  water.  The  expansion  of  fluids,  again,  is  found 
by  filling  a  glass  vessel  with  a  known  weight  of  any  fluid,  and  then  ascer- 
taining how  much  is  made  to  run  over  or  escape  by  a  given  increase  of  heat; 
or  how  much  tho  fluid  rises  into  a  long  tubular  neck  like  the  stock  of  a  ther- 
mometer. This  quantity,  added  to  what  is  required  to  fill  the  increased  di- 
mensions of  the  heated  gla^s  vessel,  (which  from  the  ascertained  expansion 
of  glass  is  known,)  forms  the  whole  of  the  increase. 

The  general  and  comparative  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  is  exemplified  in 
the  following  cases : 

An  iron  bullet,  when  heated,  cannot  be  made  to  enter  an  opening,  through 
which  when  cold  it  passes  readily. 

A  glass  stopper  sticking  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  often  may  be  released 
by  surrounding  the  neck  with  a  cloth  taken  out  of  warm  water ;  or  by  im- 
mersing the  bottle  in  the  water  up  to  the  neck ;  or  by  making  strong  friction 
on  the  neck  by  a  tape  or  any  soft  rope  put  around  it,  and  then  pulled  back- 
wards and  forwards.  By  any  one  of  these  means  the  binding  ring  of  the 
neck  is  heated  and  expanded  sooner  than  the  stopper,  and  so  becomes  for  a 
short  time  slack  or  loose  upon  it. 

Pipes  of  cast-iron  for  conveying  hot  water,  steam,  hot  water,  &c.,  if  of  con- 
siderable length,  must  have  joinings  which  allow  a  degree  of  shortening  and 
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lentheniDg,  otherwise  a  chaDge  of  temperature  may  destroy  them.  Ad  in- 
competent person  undertook  to  warm  a  large  manufactory  by  steam  from  one 
boiler.  He  laid  a  ri^id  main  pipe  along  a  passage,  with  lateral  branches 
passing  through  holes  into  the  several  apartments  :  but  on  his  first  admitting 
steam,  the  expansion  of  the  main  pipe  tore  it  away  from  all  its  branches. 

In  an  iron  railling,  a  gate  which  during  a  cold  day  may  be  loose  and  easily 
shut  or  opened,  in  a  warm  day  may  stick,  owing  to  there  being  greater  ex- 
pansion of  it  and  of  the  neighbouring  railing,  than  of  the  earth  on  which  they 
are  placed.  Thus  also  the  centre  of  the  arch  of  an  iron  bridge  is  higher  in 
warm  than  in  cold  weather ;  while  on  the  contrary,  in  a  suspension  or  chain 
bridge,  the  centre  is  lowered. 

The  iron  pillars  now  so  commonly  used  to  support  the  front  walls  of  those 
houses  of  which  the  ground  stories  meant  to  serve  as  shops  have  spacious 
windows,  in  warm  weather  really  lift  up  the  wall  which  rests  upon  them, 
and  in  cold  weather  allow  it  again  to  sink  or  subside  considerably  more  than 
if  the  wall  were  from  brick  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  some  situations  Tas  lately  was  seen  in  the  beautiful  steeple  of  Bow- 
church,  in  London,)  wiiere  the  stones  of  a  building  are  held  together  by 
chimps  or  bars  of  iron  driven  into  the  stones,  the  expansion  in  summer  of 
these  clamps  will  force  the  stones  apart  sufficiently  for  dust  or  sandy  parti- 
cles to  lodge  between  them  :  and  then,  on  the  return  of  winter,  the  stones 
not  being  at  liberty  to  close  as  before,  will  cause  the  cods  of  the  shortened 
clamps  to  be  drawn  out,  and  the  effect  increasing  with  each  revolving  year, 
the  structure  will  at  last  be  loosened  and  may  fall. 

The  pitch  of  a  piano-forte  or  harp  is  lowered  in  a  warm  day  or  in  a  warm 
room,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  strings  being  greater  than  of  the  iioodcn 
frame-work ;  and  in  cold  the  reverse  will  happen.  A  harp  or  piano  which 
is  well  tuned  in  a  morning  drawing-room  cannot  be  perfectly  in  tune  when 
the  crowded  evening  party  has  heated  the  room. 

Bell-wires,  too,  slack  in  summer,  may  be  of  the  proper  length  in  winter. 

One  admirable  contrivance  for  keeping  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  always 
of  the  same  length,  by  making  the  greater  expansion  by  heat  of  a  middle 
bar  of  brass  counteract  the  smaller  expansion  of  two  side-rods  of  steel,  was 
explained  under  the  head  of  <^  Pemhdum"  as  was  also  the  construction  of  a 
balance-wheel  having  a  corresponding  property.  A  difference  of  a  100th  of 
an  inch  in  the  length  of  a  common  pendulum,  causes  a  clock  to  err  ten 
seconds  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  rise  or  fall  of  25^  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer produces  this  difference.  Another  kind  of  compensation  pendulum, 
not  less  admirable,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its  inventor  GraJiam,  is 
obtMned  by  substituting  for  the  solid  bob  or  ball  at  the  bottom,  a  glass  ves- 
sel containing  mercury.  The  mercury  on  expanding  by  heat,  has  its  centre 
of  gravity  raised  just  enough  to  compensate  for  the  lengthening  of  the  rod 
of  the  pendulum. 

Crystals,  when  heated,  do  not  expand  quite  equally  in  breadth  and  in 
length.  The  same  is  true  of  fibrous  substances,  as  wood  which  expands 
and  contracts  more  in  breadth  than  in  length.  This  is  instanced  in  the 
leaking,  during  cold  weather,  of  a  ship's  deck  which,  in  warm  weather,  is 
tight; — an  occurrence  which  the  author,  in  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  had  to  regret  as  the  cause  of  destruction  to  some  valuable  specimens 
of  natural  history  which  he  had  collected  among  the  Eastern  Islands. 

Bodies  expanded  by  heat,  unless  when  their  intimate  composition  is 
changed  by  it,  regain  exactly  their  former  dimensions  on  being  cooled. 
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As  is  seen  in  the  preceding  table,  the  expansion  of  liquids  by  heat  is  mnch 
greater  than  of  solids. 

A  cask  quite  filled  with  liquid  in  the  winter,  must,  in  summer, ,  force  its 
plug  or  burst;  and  a  vessel  which  has  been  filled  to  the  lip  with  warm  liqoid, 
will  not  be  full  when  the  liquid  has  cooled.  Hence  a  cunning  dealer  in 
liquids  has  tried  to  make  his  chief  purchases  in  very  oold  weather,  and  his 
chief  sales  in  warm  weather. 

There  exists  in  the  case  of  water,  an  extraordinary  exception,  already  men- 
tioned to  the  law  of  expansion  by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold,  producing 
unspeakable  benefits  in  nature.  Water  contracts  only  down  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  40"^,  while,  from  that  to  32°,  which  is  its  freezing  point,  it  again 
dilates.  One  curious  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  is  exhibited  when  a 
pool  or  well  happens  to  bo  formed  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  mass  of  ice,  as 
un  one  of  tho  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  namely,  that  the  well 
goes  on  quickly  deepcniog  itself,  until  it  penetrates  to  the  earth  beneath. 
Supposing  tho  surface  of  the  water  originally  to  have  nearly  the  temperature 
of  the  mcltlDg  ice,  or  32°,  but  to  be  afterwards  heated  by  the  air  and  bud, 
instcjid  of  the  water  being  thereby  dilated  or  rendered  specifically  lighter, 
and  detained  at  the  surface,  it  becomes  heavier  the  more  nearly  it  is  heated 
to  40°,  and  therefore  sinks  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  or  well ;  but  there, 
by  dissolving  some  of  the  ice,  and  being  consequently  cooled,  it  b  again 
rendered  lighter,  and  rises  to  bo  heated  as  before,  again  to  descend;  and  this 
circulation  and  digging  cease  only  when  the  water  has  bored  its  way  quite 
through. 

Airs  aro  expanded  by  heat  still  more  than  liquids. 

The  expansion  of  aeriform  bodies  by  heat  produces  many  important  effects 
in  nature.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  considered  in  tho  preceding 
parts  of  this  work,  as  the  rising  of  heated  air  in  the  atmosphere,  causing  the 
winds  all  over  the  earth;  the  same  in  our  fires  and  chimnies  supporting 
combustion  and  ventilating  and  purifying  our  houses;  the  same  again  from 
around  animal  bodies,  removing  tho  poisonous  or  contaminated  air  which 
issues  from  the  lungs,  and  insuring  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the 
support  of  life,  &c. 

It  is  remarkable  with  respect  to  aeriform  bodies,  that,  unlike  solids  and 
liquids,  ihi/  are  all  cqnaVi/  dilated  by  the  same  change  of  temperature,  re- 
ceiving an  increase  of  about  a  third  part  of  their  bulk  ToTJ  parts  in  100)  on 
being  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  viz.^  180**, — 
their  bulk  being  therefore  doubled  from  the  same  standard  point  by  about 
600°.  This  general  truth  holds,  not  only  with  respect  to  tho  more  perma- 
nent airs  or  gases,  but  also  with  respect  to  all  steams  or  vapours  in  tne  dry 
state,  that  is,  when  not  in  contact  with  tho  liquid  producing  them.  The 
probable  reason  of  this  uniformity  is,  that  cohesive  attraction  which  varies 
so  much  in  different  solids  and  liquids,  modifying  tho  effects  of  heat  upon 
them,  in  aeriform  fiuids  does  not  exist  at  all. 

The  extent  of  this  dilatation  for  airs  is  so  much  greater  than  for  liquids 
or  solids,  that  it  forces  itself  much  more  strikingly  upon  the  common  atten- 
tion. Thus,  a  bladder  containing  considerably  less  than  its  fill  of  air,  be- 
comes tense  immediately  on  being  held  to  tho  fire.  Tho  air  in  a  balloon  just 
escaping  from  a  cloud,  has  been  so  suddenly  expanded  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  as  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  balloon :  and  probably  some  of  the 
fatal  accidents  among  aeronauts  have  been  owing  to  this  occurrence.  Burn- 
ing fuel  conveyed  into  a  vessel  or  case  which  can  be  suddenly  and  strongly 
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Fig.  125. 


will  prodaoe  an  expansion  of  the  air  confined  with  it,  capable  of  burst- 
f  Tenel  of  ordinary  strength— in  short,  will  produce  an  explosion. 
'y  if  not  before,  at  any  rate  soon  after  steam-engines  began  to  be  used, 
1  w)  strikingly  shown  to  what  important  purposes  tlie  force  of  an 
ing  aSriform  flaid  might  be  applied  the  thought  would  naturally 
that  the  force  of  common  air  dilating  by  heat  micht  also  be  roudered 
Accordingly  a  variety  of  air-expansion  engines  nave  been  proposed, 
jret  no  one  has  been  reduced  to  profitable  practice.  Had  the  truth  been 
\y  known,  which  very  recent  investigations  have  proved,  that  a  given 
y  of  heat,  when  used  to  dilate  air,  produces  several  times  as  much 
ive  power  as  when  used  to  form  steam,  the  attempts  to  bring  such  an 
tion  of  heat  under  control  would  probably  have  been  more  numerous, 
•sibly,  bv  this  time,  more  successful.  The  subjecTis  so  interestiug 
I  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

iroduce  a  cubit  foot  of  common  steam  from  water  originally  coM, 
L|160  degrees  of  heat  are  required,  as  will  be  explained  a  few  pages 

The  same  quantity  of  heat  would  double  the  volume  of  about  five 
set  of  atmospheric  air, — as  is  known  from  the  comparative  capacities 
t  of  the  two  substances,  and  the  rate  of  dilatation  of  air  when  heated. 
16  value  for  work  of  the  foot  of  steam  passing  from  the  boiler  into  a 
g  cylinder  would  be,  to  press  np  the  piston  of  the  steam-engine 
i  a  foot,  as  from  c  dto  a  6,  with  a  force  all  the  way  of  15  lbs.  per 
'  the  pbton  surface ;  while  the  working  valve  of  the  five  feet  of  air  in 
;  to  aouble  bulk,  would  be  to  lift  up  the  piston  five  times  as  far  as 
lam,  viz,^  from  g  hUi  e  fj  but  with  a  force 
Uy  diminishing  (represented  here  by  the 

part  of  the  figure)  as  the  expansion  went 

n  15  lbs  per  inch  at  the  beginning  until  the 

1  dilated  to  its  destined  volume,  when  the 

irould  altogether  cease;    its  whole  effect| 

re,  would  be  five  feet  impulsion  of  the  pis- 

h  a  pressure  averaging  between  15  lbs.  and 

^  viz.f  7i  lbs.  per  inch ;  and  the  friction  in 

I  oases  and  the  varying  intensity  of  the  lat- 

Bsure  being  neglected,  the  force  of  the  air 

be  2}  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  steam. 

is  farther  to  be  condsidered,  that  only  about 

e  heat  of  a  fire  is  applied  to  use  in  a  steam- 

,  vur.,   that  part  which  enters  the  boiler, 

iie  remainder  passed  up  the  chimney ;  and 

lir-engine  probably  the  whole  might  be  applied.     In  an  air-cnginc, 

'er,  there  might  be  a  groat  increase  of  power  from  the  combustion,  or 

eplosion  of  the  inflammable  gas  evolved  from  the  fuel.     We  see  from 

what  importance  the  discovery  would  be  of  a  means  enabling  us 
illy  to  apply  the  force  of  expanding  air. 

e  suppose  a  fire  a  to  be  placed  on  a  grate  near  the  bottom  of  a  close 
ir,  d  a,  and  the  cylinder  to  bo  full  of  fresh  air  recently  admitted,  and 
irther  suppose  the  loose  piston  g  dto  he  pulled  upwards,  it  is  evi- 
lat  all  the  air  in  the  cylidor  above  d  will  bo  made  to  pass  by  the 
through  the  fire,  and  will  receive  an  increased  elasticity  tending  to  the 
ion  or  increase  of  volume,  which  the  fire  is  capable  of  giving  it.  If 
rere  only  the  single  close  vessel  d  a,  the  expansion  might  bu  so  strong 
inrst  it;  but  if  another  vessel  ^  c  of  equal  size  were  provided^  com- 
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mnnioatiDg  with  the  first  through  the  ptestge  h, 
and  containing  a  c/ote-fitting  piaton  e/^  like  that  of 
a  steam-engine,  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the 
first  cylinder  would  act  to  lift  the  aaid  piston,  and 
so  might  work  water-pomps,  or  do  any  other 
service  which  a  steam-engine  oan  perform.  At 
the  end  of  the  lifting  stroke  of  the  piston  /e,  it 
might  be  made  to  open  an  escape-yalve  for  the 
hot  air,  placed  in  any  oonvenient  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  to  cause  the  descent  of  the  blowing 
piaton  d  to  expel  that  air,  while  a  new  supply 
of  fresh  air  would  enter  by  another  valve  into  the 
cylinder  above  d»  The  engine  would  then  be 
ready  to  repeat  its  stroke  as  before,  and  the 
working  would  be  continued  as  in  a  steam-engine. 
The  preceding  simple  conception  of  an  air-engine  occurred  to  the  author's 
thoughts  while  considering  the  application  of  a  condensed  air-fumaoe  to  some 
chemical  purposes.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  in  applying  any  such  engine 
to  use,  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  would  be,  to  prevent  the  veiy 
heated  air  and  dust  from  injuring  the  valves  and  other  working  parts  of  the 
engine,  and  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  inequality  of  power  at  diffe^ 
ent  parts  of  the  stroke.     Various  expedients  occurred  to  him.    The  ove^ 

heating  might  be  prevented  by  surrounding  the  cylinder, 
&C.,  with  water;  and  both  cj^linder  and  piston  would 
suffer  less  from  dust,  if,  instead  of  the  common  jnaton  c. 
represented  above,  a  great  hollow  plunger  a  were  used, 
(such  as  is  here  represented,  and  is  now  common  in 
water-pumps  for  mines)  embraced  by  an  air-tight  neck  or 
collar  at  h  c,  which  neck  would  be  the  only  part  of  the 
cylinder  requiring  to  be  made  with  nicety.  But  a  more 
complete  security  would  be  obtained  by  interposing  water 
between  the  hot  air  and  the  piston,  as  represented  in  this 
other  sketch,  where  the  working  cylinder  d  has  a  water- 
vessel  b  connected  with  it,  and  the  heated  air  is  admitted 
to  h  to  press  upon  a  float  on  the  water-surface,  to  lift  the 
working  piston  d  e.  This  construction,  too,  if  desired, 
would  allow  the  fire  chamber  a  to  be  made  larger  than 
the  cylinder,  and  to  be  kept  constantly  filled  with  highly 
expansive  air,  each  discharge  of  which  into  the  space  b  would  be  replaced  by 

cold  air  either  from  the  space 
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above  the  piston  c?,  driven  in 
through  a  tube  as  the  piston 
ascended,  or  from  a*  distinct 
blowing  cylinder  worked  by 
the  beam.  And  if  it  were 
wished  to  apply  the  same 
principle  to  an  engine  work- 
ing with  double  strokes,  that 
is,  forcing  the  piston  alter- 
nately up  and  down,  as  in  the 
double  stroke  steam-engine, 
the  object  might  be  attained, 
by  having  a  second  water-ves- 
sel/communicating  with  the 
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the  working  cylinder  above  the  piston  d;  and  the  ur  wonld  pass  alter- 
to  the  one  or  the  other  Teasel  6  or/,  by  the  operation  of  the  oock  c,  as 
passes  in  a  steam-engine ;  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  chamber  a 
be  giren  by  a  blowing  cylinder  worked  through  a  connection  with  the 
,  18  the  air-pump  of  a  steam-engine  is  worked, 
sketch  of  an  air-engine,  as  here  given,  was  included  in  the  specifioa- 
a  patent  for  another  object,  engaged  some  years  ago  by  a  friend  of 
liors ;  but  that  friend  being  almost  immediately  called  to  other  busi- 
id  the  author's  professional  engagements  forbidding  his  attention  to  the 
,  it  was  not  prosecuted.  In  the  specification,  drawn  up  by  an  engi- 
I  the  town,  some  minor  adaptations  were  described.  One  experiment 
ely  been  made  by  a  Swedish  engineer  with  the  simple  form  of  dry 
bus  described  at  page  285,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  power, 
B  effect  was  found  to  be  several  fold  greater  than  of  steam  from  the 
[uantity  of  fuel ;  but  the  apparatus  was  rude,  and  only  calculated  to 
n  a  short  trial,  the  existence  of  the  power,  but  not  the  fitness  of  the 
16  to  endure  uninjured,  or  to  be  rendered  easily  obedient  to  control;  a 
tte  experiment,  therefore,  remains  still  to  be  made.  Gould  an  obedi- 
1  durable  engine  be  contrived,  at  all  approaching  in  simplicity  to  the 
iven  above,  its  advantages  over  the  steam-engine  would  be  very  con- 
»Ieu  First,  its  original  cost  would  be  much  less,  by  reason  of  its  small 
rative  size,  its  simplicity,  and  the  little  nicety  of  workmanship  re- 
Secondly,  it  would  require  much  less  room,  and  would  be  very 
hence  its  peculiar  fitness  for  purposes  of  propelling  ships  and  wheel- 
;e8.  Thirdly,  the  quantitv  of  fuel  required  being 
ih  less,  would  not  load  the  ship  or  carriage  leav- 
tie  room  for  any  thing  else.  Fourthly,  the  ex- 
[if  fuel  and  repairing  would  be  little.  Fifthly, 
gine  could  be  set  to  work  in  a  few  minutes, 
a  steam-engine  might  require  hours.  Sixthly, 
r  no  water  would  be  required  for  it. 
ther  modification  of  air-engine,  called  a  ga9  va- 
engine^  has  lately  been  proposed,  and  many 
ive  trials  have  been  made  of  it;  but  it  is  in  its 
a  most  wasteful  machine,  evidently  throwing 
It  least  nine-tenths  of  the  power  which  the 
Ition  generates.  It  was  of  this  nature  in  an  ex- 
Qt  which  the  author  witnessed.  A  little  of  the 
in  coaUgas  was  admitted  by  the  cock  b  at  the 
I  of  the  cylinder  a,  and  was  there  inflamed,  the 
sing  at  the  time  raised.  The  combustion  ran- 
I  lower  stratum  of  air,  so  that  the  air  above  was 
id,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  original  contents 
eylinder  was  caused  to  occupy  the  whole.  The 
I  shut  down,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged,  at 
)ment  of  greatest  expansion,  so  that  when  the 
MTtion  of  air  and  vapour  remaining  within  was 
x>oled,  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  approached 
to  the  state  of  vacuum.  It,  in  fact,  retained 
fifth  of  the  air.  A  communication  being  then 
.  from  the  vacuous  cylinder  by  the  tube  e  to  a 
reservoir  ten  feet  below,  the  water  was  driven 
the  atmospheric  pressure^  until  it  filled  mote 
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than  half  of  the  ojlindor.  The  water  so  raised  was  then  made  to  torn  a 
common  water-wheel,  and  to  do  work.  A  maoh  larger  quantity  of  water, 
however,  coald  be  raised  to  the  same  height  at  less  expense  by  a  steam- 
t'Dgiue.  The  proposer  also  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  make  the  atmos- 
phere pressing  into  its  imperfect  vaeaum,  act  directly  upon  a  piston  u 
steam  does,  and  with  power  cheaper  than  that  of  steam ;  but  in  this  anticipa- 
tion too  he  was  completely  in  error.  To  produce  his  imperfect  vacuum  cost 
him  very  nearly  at  the  same  rate  as  it  costs  to  produce  the  perfect  vaouum  ia 

a  steam-engine,  and  his  vacuum  for  equal  bulks  was  worth, 
as  a  working  power,  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  the 
steam  vacuum.  This  may  be  understood  by  considering, 
that  in  a  perfect  vacuum  a  piston  rises  all  the  way  with  the 
same  force,  which,  if  common  steam  be  used,  is  15  lbs. 
per  inch,  the  piston  may  be  supposed  to  rise  from  c  dto 
a  bj)  but  if  the  vacuum  were  only  three-fourths  towards 
being  complete,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  would  be  only 
three-fourths  of  15  lbs.  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke, 
and  then  rapidly  diminishing,  would  have  ceased  altogether 
when  the  piston  had  made  three-quarters  of  its  journey,  or 
to/.  The  force  in  the  first  case  would  be  represented  by 
the  whole  lino  c  d  and  the  whole  space  c  d  h  a,  and  in  the  second  by  the 
shortening  lines  and  the  triangular  space  c  ef. 

Ou  considering  the  foregoing  diagrams,  we  may  perceive  that  in  the  vacuum- 
engine,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  force  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
L'as  is  absolutely  wasted,  or  put  to  no  use,  namely,  the  whole  expansive  force 
during  the  sudden  combustion  or  explosion.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  tenth  part 
of  the  aeriform  contents  of  a  cylinder  acquire  elasticity  enough  (a  fourteenth 
part  in  a  nice  experiment  does  so)  to  bo  able  afterwards  to  occupy  the  whole 
cyliii Jcr,  that  tenth  must  begin  its  expansion  with  the  force  of  a  tenfold  at- 
mospheric condensation,  or  pressure,  of  150  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  of  a  piston 
withstanding  it,  which  pressure  will  then  gradually  diminish  as  the  piston 
rises,  but  will  amount  to  an  average  of  five  times  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
or  75  lbs.  per  inch  all  the  way;  being  therefore  quadruple  or  more,  that  of 
steam  against  a  perfect  vacuum,  and,  therefore,  again,  by  our  former  calcu- 
lation, more  than  twelve  times  greater  than  the  force  obtained  from  the  im- 
perfect vacuum  of  the  engine  under  consideration. 

It  is  a  question  which  the  author  thinks  will  one  day  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  whether  nearly  the  whole  force  of  exploding  gas  may  not  be  con- 
verted into  a  calmly  working  power,  producing  from  a 
given  expenditure,  ten  times  or  more  the  effect  obtained 
in  the  vacuum-engine  described  above,  and,  therefore,  an 
oficct  more  than  equal  to  that  of  a  steam-engine  inca^ 
ring  the  same  expense.  There  are  probably  various  ways 
in  which  the  object  may  be  obtained.  The  following 
sketch  is  offered  merely  to  give  tho  reader  an  idea  of 
a  machine  for  such  a  purpose. 

Suppose  6  to  be  a  very  heavy  close-fitting  piston  sliding 
in  the  cylinder  containing  it ;  and  suppose  the  space  d 
open  to  tho  cylinder,  to  be  filled  with  atmospheric  air  of 
double  or  greater  density ;  then  if  a  mixture  of  explosive 
gases  admitted  by  a  cock  to  the  chamber  a  (formed  be- 
tween the  piston  and  cud  of  the  cylinder)  be  infiamed, 
the  heavy  piston  will  be  shot  forward,  like  a  cannon.ball, 
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^Dsi  the  condensed  air  in  d  ;  and  owing  to  the  momentum  acquired  in  tho 
rat  instants,  it  will  advance  much  beyond  the  point  where  the  exploded  gaa 
id  air  in  d  would  balance  each  other  at  rest  The  quantity  of  gases  admitted 
ould  be  just  such  as  to  carry  it  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  piston  rod 
would  then  by  a  catch  or  racket,  be  connected  with  the  work  to  be  donC| 
id  after  the  condensation  of  the  exploded  gases  in  a  cylinder,  would  be 
reased  back  again,  with  the  greater  than  atmospheric  force  in  </,  as  if  urged 
f  high  pressure  steam.  Figure  127  at  page  280  represents  a  form  of  cylin- 
sr  which  might  also  answer  for  this  purpose,  the  heavy  plunger  being 
irown  up,  to  work  by  its  weight  in  descending. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  first  modification  of  air-engine  described  at 
ige  285,  is  partly  an  explosive  engine  such  as  contemplated  above,  for  the 
u  separated  from  the  coal  during  the  moment  of  slackened  combustion  while 
le  lately  used  air  is  passing  out,  becomes  an  explosive  accumulation  for  the 
■esh  air  about  to  enter.  The  triai  alluded  to  above  proved  this  to  be  the  fact.  ^. 

The  expansion  of  bodies  hy  heat  increases  more  rapidlt/  than  the  tempera- 
ture^ and  partlcularJij  near  the  melthuj  and  loiling  points,  that  Is,  tlicir 
points  ofchamjintj  into  liquid  or  air  being ^  hovccrcr,  exactli/  proportioned 
to  the  temperature  after  the  chaiuje  into  air.     (See  Analysis,  page  256.) 

If  a  given  quantity  of  heat,  that,  for  instance,  contained  in  some  measure  of 
oiling  water  or  of  common  steam,  be  added  to  a  mass  of  cool  water,  it  will 
reduce  in  this  a  certain  increment  of  bulk ;  and  if  other  equal  quantities  of 
leat  be  afterwards  successively  added,  under  the  nice  management  which 
ach  an  experiment  requires,  each  new  addition  will  produce  a  greater  incre- 
aent  of  bulk  than  the  preceding,  particularly  when  the  water  approaches  to 
loiling ;  but  after  the  water  is  converted  into  steam,  any  farther  increase  of 
»iilk  will  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  temperature.  The  same 
ruths  may  be  proved  by  the  converse  experiment  of  abstracting  successively 
qnal  quantities  of  heat  from  steam  or  water  (as  by  making  it  melt  equal 
[oantitiefl  of  ice,)  and  noting  tho  rate  of  contraction,  What  is  thus  true  of 
rater  in  relation  to  heat,  is  true  also  of  bodies  generally,  each,  however, 
laving  a  rate  of  expansion  and  temperature  for  melting  and  boiling  proper 
0  itself.  The  quiakened  rate  of  expansion  in  solids  and  liquids  might  have 
teen  anticipated  from  reflecting,  that  each  successive  quantity  of  heat  added 
o  a  aiass,  meets  with  less  resistance  to  its  expanding  power  than  the  pre- 
leding  quantity,  owing  to  the  dimiuishing  force  of  cohesion  of  the  particles 
la  the  mass  enlarges ;  while  in  an  air  or  gas,  again,  as  cohesion  has  alto- 
gether ceased,  each  addition  of  beat  is  at  liberty  to  produce  its  full  and  equal 
effect. — If  the  capacity  of  substances  for  heat  did  not  increase  with  their 
julk,  the  terms  '^  increase  of  heat''  and  '^  increase  of  temperature"  would 
lave  ths  same  meaning,  and  the  subject  would  be  more  simple. 

The  reflection  will  naturally  occur  here,  that  as  in  the  common  thermo- 
neter,  the  mercury  must  rise  or  expand  more  for  a  given  quantity  of  heat 
idded  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature,  the  scale  should  bo  divided  to 
xnrespond  with  the  inequality.  Now  this  reasoning  is  good,  but  tho  diffi- 
mlty  of  complying  with  it  in  practice  is  such,  that  the  inconvenience  of  the 
slight  error  arising  from  an  equal  division  is  commonly  submitted  to.  An 
ur  thermometer  with  equal  divisions  is  very  correct,  but  from  wanting  many 
of  the  advantaffcs  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  is  little  employed ;  and 
fortunately  in  the  mercurial  thermometer  there  is  such  a  counterbalancing 
relation  between  the  expansion  of  tho  mercury  and  of  the  containing  glaas; 
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t8  to  render  the  error  alladed  to,  at  least  for  any  middle  range  of  temperature, 
very  trifling.  The  subject  of  unequal  thermometrio  dilitation  in  the  stme 
liquid^  and  of  the  differences  in  that  respect  in  different  liquids,  depending 
on  the  proximity  to  their  boiling  points^  &o.,  is  well  illnstra^ed  by  Da  Luc's 
experiment  of  filling  various  thermometeivglasses  with  different  liquids,  and 
while  they  are  being  heated  through  the  same  range  of  temperature,  notiog 
their  comparative  indications.  He  marked  on  each  tube  the  points  at  whioh 
the  liquid  in  it  stood  when  the  bulb  was  placed,  first  in  freezing  and  after- 
wards in  boiling  water,  and  he  then  divided  the  intervening  spaoe  into  eighty 
parts  or  degrees.  The  discordance  of  the  dilitations  in  the  different  tubes 
when  the  instruments  were  afterwards  placed  toeethor,  and  heated  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  degr^s  of  water,  was  as  here  detailed. 
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The  singular  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  water  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity 
described  in  former  pages,  of  its  contracting  by  cold  only  down  to  40°  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  then  dilating  agiiin  until  it  freezes. 

Laborious  investigations  have  been  made  by  the  French  chemists  to  dis- 
cover a  comprehensive  law  determining  the  rate  of  expansion  in  all  bodittj 
but  the  object  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

"  To  melt  a  solid  body,  or  to  vapour ize  a  liquid^  a  large  quantity  of  htai 
enters  ttj  but  in  the  new  arrangement  of  the  particles  and  generally  iV 
creawd  volume  oftJie  mass,  the  heat  becomes  hidden  from  the  t?iermonuier 
and  is  called  LATENT  HEAT.  It  reappears  during  the  contrary  changctf 
after  whatever  interval.*'     (See  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

The  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  instead  of  proceeding  throughout  in 
some  nearly  uniform  or  gradual  manner,  exhibits  in  its  course  two  singolir 
transformations  of  the  body :  the  first,  when  the  solid  breaks  down  into  a 
liquid;  the  second,  when  the  liquid  swells  out  into  an  air  or  gas;  so  that 
there  are,  in  all,  three  very  distinct  modifications  or  states  of  existenoe  for 
the  body  dependent  on  the  agency  of  heat.  The  substance  of  water,  for 
instance  when  at  a  low  temperature,  exists  in  the  solid  form  called  ice;  but 
at  32^  of  Fahrenheit,  on  receiving  more  heat  it  gradually  becomes  liquid  or 
water,  and  on  receiving  more  at  215^,  even  under  the  resisting  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  acquires  a  bulk  nearly  2,000  times  greater  than  it  had  as 
a  liquid,  (gradually  as  regards  the  whole,  but  suddenly  as  regards  each  sepa- 
rate portion,)  being  then  called  steam  or  aeriform  water.  And  other  bodies 
under  analogous  circumstances,  undergo  similar  changes.  It  is  fiutber 
remarkable,  that  although  during  the  changes  a  large  quantity  of  heat  enten 
the  mass,  producing  in  one  case  liquidity,  in  the  other  the  form  of  aur,  the 
temperature  is  the  very  same^  immediately  after^  as  immediately  be&m  tbe 
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ohange,  the  last  rooeivod  heat  becoming  hidden  or  latent  in  the  mass : — thud 
water  running  from  melting  ice  affects  the  thermometer  but  as  the  ice  does, 
and  steam  over  boiling  water  appears  no  hotter  than  the  water.  The  glor j  of 
originally  discovering  the  facts,  to  recall  which  which,  the  terms  latent  Jieatf 
or  eahrtc  of  fiuidity^  have  since  been  used,  belongs  to  the  illustrious  Dr. 
Black.  The  construction  of  the  modem  steam-engine  was  an  early  result  of 
kindred  investigations  made  by  his  friend^  James  Watt. 

We  select  the  following  instances  as  serving  to  display  the  subject  of  latent 

lieat  in  its  various  bearings. 

A  mass  of  ice  brought  into  a  warm  room,  and  there  receiving  heat  from 
erery  object  around  it,  will  soou  reach  the  temperature  of  melting  or  32° 
but  afterwards  both  the  ice  and  the  water  formed  from  it  will  continue  at 
that  temperature  until  all  be  melted ; — the  heat  which  continues  to  enter, 
effecting  a  change  only  in  the  form  of  the  mass.  And  in  the  case  supposed, 
whatever  time  was  required  for  heating  the  mass  of  ice  o)ie  degree^  just  one 
hundred  and  forty  times  as  much  will  be  requiivd  for  melting  it ;  proving 
that  140°  is  the  latent  heat  of  water. 

If  two  similar  flasks,  one  filled  with  ioe  at  32°,  and  the  other  with  water 
at  32°,  bo  placed  in  the  same  oven  or  over  the  same  flame,  the  water  will 
gain  140  degrees  of  heat  while  the  ice  is  nearly  being  melted  into  water  at 
82  :  and  in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  a  correspondence  will  always  exist 
between  the  phenomena ;  for  instance,  when  the  water  has  gained  14°  of 
heat,  it  will  be  found  that  just  a  tenth  part  of  the  ice  is  melted. 

If  equal  quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  be  mixed  together,  the  whole  ac- 
oiures  a  middle  temperature,  each  degree  lost  by  the  hot  water  becoming  a 
oegree  gained  by  the  cold )  but  if  a  pound  of  ice  at  82°,  and  a  pound  of 
water  140°  hotter  be  mixed  together,  the  140°  of  heat  will  go  merely  to  melt 
the  ice,  for  there  will  result  two  pounds  of  water  at  82°. 

If  a  flask  of  water  at  32°,  or  its  freezing  point,  and  a  similar  flask  of  strong 
brine  (which  docs  not  freeze  until  cooled  to  near  zero)  also  at  82°,  be  ex- 
posed together  in  the  same  cold  place,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  brine 
BES  lost  10^  of  its  heat  the  water  flask  will  still  exhibit  an  undiminished 
temperature,  but  a  fourteenth  part  of  its  contents  will  be  converted  into  ice. 
Now  as  in  such  a  case  the  water  flask  must  continue  to  radiate  away  heat  just 
as  much  as  the  other,  it  can  maintain  its  temperature  bv  absorbing  into  its 
general  mass  the  heat  which  was  latent  in  the  portion  of  water  frozen. 

It  is  possible,  by  slowly  cooling  water  which  is  kept  in  perfect  repose,  to 
lower  its  temperature,  while  yet  liquid,  ten  degrees  below  its  ordinary  freez- 
ing point;  but  then  on  the  slightest  agitation,  ice  will  be  formed.  It  might 
be  expected,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  whole  water  will  instantly  freeze, 
because  all  is  colder  than  common  ice ;  but  no,  only  a  fourteenth  part  freezes ; 
aod  singularly,  both  that  fourteenth  and  the  remaining  liquid  are  rendered 
in  the  moment  ten  degrees  warmer — rising  to  82°.  Hero  the  140°  of  latent 
heat  escaping  from  the  fourtcebth  part  of  the  water  which  freezes,  become 
10®  of  sensible  heat  for  the  whole  mass,  so  that  the  remaining  water  has  the 
Senperatare  at  which  it  only  begins  to  freeze. 

Strong  solutions  in  hot  water  of  various  neutral  salts,  if  allowed  to  cool 
while  exposed  to  atmospheric  pressure,  soon  deposit  crystals  of  the  salts ;  but 
in  a  close  vessel,  which  protects  them  from  such  pressure,  they  will  remain 
liquid  even  when  cold.  Now  at  the  moment  of  opening  such  a  vessel  to  ad- 
mit the  pressure,  the, salt  immediately  crystallizes,  and  the  latent  heat  given 
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out  by  the  solidifying  particles  warms  every  sensibly  the  remaining  liquid 
and  the  vessel. 

"From  the  preceding  facts  it  may  be  perceived,  that  the  quantity  of  iee 
formed  or  melted  in  any  case,  becomes  a  correct  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  transferred.  From  this  consideration,  the  illustrious  Lavoirier  oon- 
structed  his  calorimeter,  or  heat  measure.  It  is  a  case  or  vessel  lined  with 
ice,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  any  body  placed  in  it  is  indicated 
by  the  quantity  of  water  collected  from  the  melted  ice. 

Had  the  latent  heat  of  water  been  only  1^  or  2^  instead  of  140",  the  earih| 
except  in  its  tropical  regions,  would  have  been  scarcely  habitable.  The  oold 
of  a  single  night  might  have  frozen  an  ocean,  and  the  heat  of  a  single  day 
micht  have  converted  the  accumulated  snows  of  a  winter  into  one  sudden 
and  frightful  inundation.  As  the  fact  is,  however,  both  changes  are  beauti- 
fully gradual,  and  easily  controlled  or  prepared  for. 

The  fuct  of  latent  heat  in  other  liquids  than  water  is  familiarly  exhibited 
in  the  slow  melting  of  various  substances  as— of  the  metals ;  lead  or  pis-iron 
for  instance— of  butter  or  oils — of  glass,  &o ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
slow  solidification  of  any  melted  masses  when  heat  is  again  abstracted. 

The  substances  below  enumerated,  while  passing  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state,  absorb  and  render  latent  the  quantities  of  heat  here  noted; 
which  quantities  are  therefore  called  the  latent  heats  of  the  liquids. 

Ice          .            .            .               .        140^ 
Mercury         -            -            -        -        142 
Bces'-wax            -            -                -        170 
Tin 442 

Zinc        -  -  .  -492 

If  a  piece  of  frozen  mercury  (the  temperature  of  which  is  at  least  40*^  be- 
low zero)  be  thrown  into  a  little  water  at  32*',  the  latent  heat  of  the  water 
immediately  passes  into  the  mercury  and  melts  it;  but,  singularly,  the  water 
in  the  act  of  melting  the  mercury,  is  itself  frozen. 

"  Latent  Heat  of  aeriform  fluids  " 

Water  in  a  vessel  placed  over  a  fire  gradually  attains  the  boiling  temper- 
ature or  212®,  but  afterwards  its  temperature  rises  no  more,  for  the  ferther 
addition  of  heat  becomes  latent  in  the  steam  escaping  during  the  ebulition. 
One  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  steam 
is  to  note  how  much  more  time  is  required  for  boiling  a  quantity  of  water  to 
dryness,  than  for  merely  heating  it  to  the  boiling  point,  or  through  any  cer- 
tain number  of  degrees.  The  experiment  indic^ites  about  1,000^  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  1,000  times  as  much  heut  is  latent  in  any  quantity  of  water  formed 
into  steam,  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  water  one  degree. 
Watt  had  found  that  water  in  a  vessel  placed  over  a  lamp  was  about  six  times 
as  long  in  being  completely  evaporated,  as  in  being  originally  heated  from 
an  ordinary  temperature  to  that  of  boiling. 

If  we  place  in  the  same  oven,  or  over  similar  flames,  two  like  vessls  con* 
taining  water,  one  of  which  is  open  at  the  and  the  other  is  strongly  closed, 
the  two  will  gain  heat  equally  up  to  the  boiling  point,  but  afterwwis  the 
open  vessel  from  giving  out  steam  will  remain  at  the  same  temperature,  while 
the  other,  by  confining  the  heat  which  enters,  will  show  the  temperature 
continuing  to  rise  as  before,  until  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  water  to 
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dilate  forces  the  vesssel  open.  Supposing  the  water  in  the  latter  vessel,  be- 
fore vent  is  given,  to  have  become  100°  hotter  than  common  boiling  water, 
instead  of  the  whole,  when  at  liberty,  being  immediately  converted  into 
tteam,  as  might  be  expected,  only  a  tenth  part  will  be  so  changed  (the  same 

Suantitj  as  will  be  found  to  have  already  escaped  from  the  other  vessel,)  for 
ie  tenth  part  requiring  in  the  form  of  steam  1000°  of  latent  heat,  will  take 
the  ezoess  of  100°  from  the  other  nine  pi>rts,  and  will  leave  them  as  common 
boilinff  water.  If,  however,  water  heated  considerably  beyond  the  boiling 
point  be  allowed  to  expand  very  iwMenli/,  the  whole  is  blown  out  of  the 
vessel  as  a  mist,  by  the  steam  formed  at  the  same  instant  through  everv  part 
of  the  mass }  but  the  whole  mass  in  such  a  case  is  no  more  converted  into 
true  steam  than  the  wholo  of  very  brisk  sotia-water  is  converted  into  gas 
when  similarlv  thrown  out  by  the  sudden  extrication  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  on  uncorking  the  bottle.  Misconception  of  this  matter  has  led  to  most 
wasteful  experiments  on  steam-engines  of  very  high  pressure.  Mr.  Perkins, 
for  instance,  thought  he  truly  described  what  was  accomplished  by  saying  of 
the  water  that  it  had  <<  flashed  into  steam.'' 

The  same  indication  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  obtained  by  the  converse 
experiment  of  first  converting  a  quantity  of  water  into  steam,  and  then  admit- 
ting it  to  cold  water  or  to  ice.  A  pound  of  steam  will  raise  the  temperature 
of  ten  pounds  of  cold  water  100  decrees,  or  will  melt  about  8  J  pounds  of  ice. 

In  the  great  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  steam,  we  perceive 
the  reason  why  water  projected  upon  a  raging  fire  so  powerfully  represses  it 
and  henoe  again  why  fii-e  and  water  are  so  often  adduced  proverbially  as  ex- 
•zemplifying  a  fierce  antagonism. 

It  was  when  Watt  had  discovered  how  much  heat  was  lost  when  steam 
was  lost,  that  he  contrived  the  separate  condenser  for  his  steam-engine,  by 
which  he  at  once  saved  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  formerly  used. 

Substances  differ  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the  latent  heat  of  their 
rapours  as  much  as  in  their  other  relations  to  heat,  Thus  the  latent  heat 
of  the  vapour  or  steam  of — 

Water is  1,000° 

Vinegar 900 

Alcohol 442 

Ether 800 

Oil  of  turpentine 177 

From  the  less  latent  heat  in  these  last-mentioned  vapours  than  in  that  of 
water,  we  might  at  first  suppose  that  there  would  be  great  advantage  from 
using  them  in  steam-engines.  Accordingly  numerous  experiments  have  been 
made,  and  patents  secured  under  this  idea ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  heat  is  less,  the  volume  of  the  vapour  is  less,  and  therefore 
no  mechanical  advantage  is  obtainable. 

The  influence  of  external  pressure  in  keeping  the  particles  of  liquids  together, 
in  opposition  to  the  repulsion  of  heat  seeking  to  render  their  mass  aeriform, 
was  considered  in  the  chapter  on  *^  Pneumatics  ;"  but  to  make  the  present 
aeotion  completCi  the  subject  must  be  shortly  resumed. 

Because  water  or  any  liquid,  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  while 
receiving  heat,  remuins  tranquil,  and  apparently  unchanged,  until  it  reaches 
what  is  called  its  boiling  point,  at  which  a  bubbling  or  conversion  into  vapour 
takes  place;  we  might  suppose  its  ordinary  boiling  temperature  necessary  to 
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Fig.  182. 


enable  it  under  any  circumstancesi  to  assume  or  to  maintain  the  form  of  ur« 
!Hut  this  is  no  more  true  than  that  a  common  spring  oompreased  against  any 
obstacle  or  forcO|  has  no  tendency  to  expand  or  recover  itself  till  ibe  moment 
when  at  last  it  overcomes  the  obstacle.  Liquid  water  with  its  heat  is  really 
a  spring  compressed  by  the  powerful  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  aad  seeking 
to  expand  itself  into  steam  with  force  proportionate  to  its  tempmtore.  Even 
at  82^,  or  its  freezing  point,  as  is  found  by  placing  it  in  a  vacnumi  it  seeks 
to  assume  the  form  of  air,  with  a  force  of  pressure  1}  ounce  on  each  square 
inch  of  its  surface,  and  can  be  restrained  only  by  a  counter-pressure  of  that 
amount;  and  at  any  higher  temperature,  to  correspond  with  the  greater 
dilating  tendency,  the  restraining  force  must  also  be  greater:  at  100^,  for 
instance,  it  must  be  18  ounces ;  at  IdO^",  14  lbs.;  at  212''9 15  lbs. ;  at  250°,  30 
lbs.,  and  so  on  as  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work : — and  whenever 
the  restraining  force  is  much  weaker  than  the  expansivo  tendency,  the  forma* 
tion  of  steam  takes  place  rapidly  and  far  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  so 
as  to  produce  the  bubbling  and  agitation  called  boiling.  Now  it  is  because 
the  atmosphere  or  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  tho  earth  happens  to  have  in 
it  151bs.  weight  of  air  over  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
presses  on  all  things  there  accordingly,  that  212?  happens  to  be  called  the 

boiling  point  of  water.  /.  An  atmosphere  less  heavy 
would  have  allowed  liquid  to  burst  into  vapour  at 
lower  temperatures,  and  one  more  heavy  would 
have  had  a  contrary  effect. — ^The  exact  degree  of 
expansive  force  for  every  degree  of  temperature  in 
water  and  other  liquids,  has  been  ascertained  bj 
heating  them  in  vessels  furnished  either  with  pro- 
perly loaded  valves,  as  at /in  this  figure,  or  with  a 
tall  upright  tube,  as  c/  2»,  into  which  the  liquid  c  may 
force  a  column  of  mercury  to  an  elevation  marking 
the  expansive  tendency;  the  valve  and  mercury 
being  of  course  protected  from  the  external  atmo* 
spheric  pressure,  or  the  necessary  allowance  being 
made  for  that  pressure.  Boiling  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  vessel  is  resisted  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  already  ex- 
plained, and  consequently  the  temperature  at  which 
it  occurs  there,  is  higher  than  near  the  surface  of  the 
vessel.  Boiling  heat  is  greater  also-»in  a  deep 
mine,  where  of  course  there  is  additional  depth  and 
weight  of  atmosphere  over  any  exposed  liquid^^ 
at  times  wbcu  the  barometer  is  unusually  high,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  unusually  heavy — in  cases  where  air  or  steam  is  confined  over  the 
boiling  surface  so  as  to  press  more  upon  it,  as  when  brewers  for  a  time  shut 
the  lid  or  valve  of  their  great  boilers,  &c.  Water  placed  on  the  fire  in  a 
strong  vessel,  from  which  steam  cannot  at  all  escape,  may  be  rendered  even 
red-hot,  without  a  bubble  forming  or  one  particle  being  dissipated ;  but  the 
tendency  to  expand  into  steam  is  then  great  enough  to  burst  any  known 
material  of  moderate  thickness.  The  Marquis  of  "Worcester  exploded  a 
canon  by  shutting  up  water  in  it,  and  then  surrounding  it  with  fire. — Boiling 
temperature  is  lower  again  when  the  experiment  is  made  on  mountains  or  in 
other  situations  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  there  is  less  height  of  air 
resting  over  the  boiler.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  is  7,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  water  boils  before  it  reaches  tho  heat  of  200°,  instead  of,  as  in  phces 
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ar  the  sea-Ievol,  at  212^.  Wollaston's  thermometer^  hcautifully  adapted 
r  determiniDg  the  height  of  mountaiDS,  balloon  ascents,  &o  ,  by  merely 
lieating  the  heat  of  boiling  water  iu  any  situation,  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
is  troth.  If  in  any  place  wo  take  off  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  a  liquid| 
by  placing  it  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  it  will  boil  at  very  low  tempe- 
tarea  indeed.  Water  thus  treated  boils  at  a  temperature  many  degrees  below 
e  heat  of  English  summer  days;  and  ether  boils  when  colder  than  common 
i. — Generally,  in  a  vacuum,  substances  boil  at  a  temperature  124°  lower 
an  while  restrained  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

)nscquenoes  of  these  truths  respecting  the  boiling  temperature  are  the 
following. 

As  water  at  any  temperature  is  tending  to  dilate  itself  into  steam,  with 
roe  proportioned  to  the  temperature,  the  steam  rising  from  any  mass  of 
iter  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel  containing  it  with  that  force ;  and 
a  steam-engine,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  tells 
:e  degree  of  force  with  which  the  steam  is  acting  on  the  piston. 
Because  in  the  case  of  steam  the  same  law  hmds  as  for  aeriform  fluids 
tnerally,  viz.,  that  the  outward  elasticity  or  spring  increases  in  proportion 
i  the  fluid  is  more  condensed — high-pressure  steam  is  merely  condensed 
eaUy  just  as  high-pressure  air  is  condensed  air;  and  to  obtain  a  double  or 
ipple  pressure,  we  must  have  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  steam  under 
.e  same  volume. 

The  reason  that  high-pressure  steam  issuing  from  a  boiler  heated  to  800° 
'  more,  is  not  hotter  than  low-pressure  steam  from  a  boiler  at  212°,  is,  that 
the  instant  when  the  high-pressure  or  condensed  steam  escapes  into  the 
r.it  expands  until  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  that  is,  until 
becomes  low-pressure  steam,  and  it  is  cooled  by  the  expansion,  as  air  is 
oled  on  escaping  from  any  condensation. 

The  vessel  called  Papin's  DiycUtr,  is  merely  a  metallic  pot  or  boiler, 
hioh  oan  be  kept  dosed  in  spite  of  the  force  of  the  steam  formed  within 
;  and  in  such  a  vessel,  water  can  be  heated  far  beyond  the  ordinary  boiling 
»int,-HBufficiently,  for  instance,  to  dissolve  and  extract  all  the  gluten  or 
Uy  of  bones,  and  to  form  from  them  a  rich  soup  where  common  boiling 
sold  procure  nothing ;— or  even  to  melt  lead  lying  in  water. 
The  person  who  increases  the  fire  under  a  boiling  pot  with  the  hope  of 
aking  the  water  hotter,  is  foolishly  wasting  the  fuel,  for  the  water  can  only 
dl,  and  it  does  boil  at  212°  degrees  of  the  thermometer. 
As  different  substances,  under  any  given  pressure,  become  aeriform  at  dif- 
rent  temperatures,  mixtures  of  such  may  be  decomposed  by  heat.  If  a 
ixture  of  spirit  and  water,  for  instance,  be  placed  over  a  fire,  the  spirit  will 
nl  off  long  before  tho  water.  If  the  spirituous  vapour  be  caught  apart  and 
»ndensed,  the  operation  is  called  DistiUation.  All  distillations  are  of  the 
me  nature. 

The  instrument  here  represented  consists  of  a  glass  tube  blown  into  bulbs 
I  the  two  ends  a  and  h,  and  hermetically  sealed 
ler  receiving  into  it  some  water,  but  no  air.  Fig.  133. 

here  will  always  be  in  the  apparently  empty 
urt  a  stream  or  aeriform  water  of  density  pro-       ^j^S? 
nrtioned  to  the  temperature.    Ifone  of  the  bulbs      ^  S^ 
5  heated  more  than  the  other,  the  steam  or  va-      V^ 
>ar  in  that  one  will,  for  the  reasons  stated  above 
I  denser  and  stronger  than  in  the  other,  and  will 
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therefore  be  forciDg  its  way  into  the  other ;  wherOi  owing  to  the  lower  tem« 
peratare,  a  part  of  it  will  bo  relapsing  into  the  state  of  wator,  making  room 
for  more.  Hence,  if  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  balbs  be  long 
maintained,  the  whole  water  will,  by  a^ort  of  distillation,  gradaally  pan 
into  the  colder  bulb.  If  the  difference  of  temperature  become  at  any  time 
considerable,  the  liquid  will  boil  in  the  warmer  bulb,  even  althotigh  the 
source  of  heat  be  only  the  living  hand  grasping  it. 

To  the  author  of  this  work  it  appears  that  by  a  lar^r  apparatus  made  o& 
this  principle,  fresh  water  might  bo  conveniently  obtained  from  salt  water  on 
board  ship,  or  on  islands  deficient  in  fresh  springs.  Suppose  any  two  ai^ 
tight  vessels  like  a  and  h,  of  large  size,  communicating  by  a  tube  fumiabed 
with  a  stop-cock  near  h :  then  if  the  vessel  a  were  filled  with  salt  wator,  and 
were  heated  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  (its  surface  being  blackened  to  al^ 
Borb  heat,  and  protected  by  glass  from  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air,)  and  if  the 
other  vessel  h  were  made  a  vacuum  by  pumping  out  from  its  bottom  the 
water  with  which  it  had  been  previously  filled,  and  were  then  kept  as  cold 
as  possible  by  wetted  coverings  and  a  current  of  air,-*on  opening  the  cock 
at  6,  vapour  would  pass  over  from  the  warmer  vessel  to  be  condensed  in  the 
colder,  and  there  would  be  a  distillation  from  sea-water  by  the  natural  action 
of  the  sun  alone,  of  a  water  perfectly  fresh  and  pure.  Cases  have  ocearred 
where  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  have  saved  shipwrecked  crews  from 
perishing  by  thirst ;  and  there  are  rocky  islands  in  the  ocean  where  there  is 
no  supply  of  fresh  water  but  from  precarious  rains  or  importation  from  abroad, 
but  which  might  be  rendered  pleasantly  habitable  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
means. 

When  a  substance  has  reached  the  temperature  at  which  it  boils,  that  is  to 
say,  at  which  its  power  of  emitting  vapour  becomes  rather  more  than  a  balance 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  its  dilating  force  is  strong  indeed.  Persons  may 
not  reflect  that  15  lbs.  on  a  square  inch  is  about  a  ton  on  a  square  foot.— 
and  such  is  the  power  with  which  the  vapour  of  all  boiling  substances  rises 
from  them — sufficient  in  a  single  Cornish  steam-engine  to  urge  the  piston 
with  the  force  of  GOO  horses  !  But  even  at  temperature  much  below  boil* 
ing,  the  tendency  to  expand,  as  already  stated,  is  still  very  great,  and  although 
not  attracting  common  attention,  is  silently  working  many  beautiful  and  im- 
portent  ends  in  the  economy  of  nature. — As  in  a  perfect  vacuum,  freeiing 
water  gives  out  a  steam  or  vapour  that  would  lift  an  opposing  weight  with 
force  of  1}  ounce  per  inch,  or  IG  lbs.  on  a  square  foot :  and  even  solid  ioe 
gives  out  its  vapour  of  nearly  equal  strength, — so  also  do  many  other  liquida 
and  solids  give  out  their  vapours.  Thus  iu  the  apparently  empty  space  called 
the  Terricellian  vacuum,  over  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  tube,  there  is 
always  an  aeriform  mercury,  dense  in  proportion  to  the  temperature ;  and 
around  camphor,  and  the  essential  or  volatile  oils,  &c.,  there  is  similarly  an 
atmosphere  of  the  substance  in  the  form  of  air. 

It  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  known  that  into  a  perfect  vaeuom 
many  bodies  emitted  almost  instantly  in  the  form  of  air,  a  quantity  of  their 
substances  proportioned  to  their  temperature ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr. 
Dalton  to  make  the  admirable  discovery,  that  even  into  any  space  filled  with 
air,  these  vapours  arise  in  quantity  and  density  the  same  as  if  air  were  not  pre* 
sent — the  two  fluids  seeming  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  in  a  vacuum  the  equal  diffusion  of  a  vapour  tekes  place  at  once, 
while  in  a  situation  already  occupied  by  air,  it  proceeds  more  slowly  as  the 
vapour  can  force  its  way  through  the  particles  of  the  air,  and  in  general  takes 
place  by  a  tranquil  evaporation  from  the  surface  instead  of  the  agitation  of 
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eballition.  lo  an  apartmont  with  an  open  vessel  of  water  in  it,  there  is  soon, 
although  invisible,  a  steam  of  watery  vapour  mingled  with  the  air,  as  dense 
■I  if  t^e  room  were  a  vacuum  at  the  same  temperature. 

^CoDsequenoes  of  this  important  truth  are  the  following. 

.  That  it  is  oolj  an  atmosphere  of  the  substance  of  each  body,  which,  by 
pressing  on  the  body,  can  prevent  its  farther  dissipation  by  heat.  Thus  wo 
can  save  camphor,  musk,  smelling  oils,  spirits,  water,  &c.,  only  by  placing 
them  in  closed  bottles  or  vessels,  in  which,  additionally  to  the  air  present,  an 
atmosphere  of  their  own  substance  is  formed,  involving  the  remaining  masses 
with  pressure  proportioned  to  their  temperature  and  its  density. 

The  important  process  of  drying  things  is  merely  the  placing  them  under 
an  elevated  temperature  if  attainable,  and  in  an  atmosphere  not  containing  so 
much  of  the  liquid  as  to  be  saturated  at  the  temperature.  The  effect  of 
wind  or  motion  of  the  air  in  quickening  evaporation,  is  owing  to  its  removing 
air  saturated  with  the  moisture,  and  suostituting  air  which  is  not — thus  pro- 
ducing nearly  the  case  of  the  substance  placed  in  a  vacuum. 

If  air  at  a  certain  temperature,  contain  mixed  with  it  as  much  water  as  can 
be  sustained  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour  at  that  temperature  and  if  then, 
by  any  cause,  as  by  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  the  air  be  cooled,  it  will  abstract 
heat  from  the  vapour  and  cause  a  portion  to  be  precipitated  or  visibly  con- 
densed into  a  fog  or  rain.  Water  rising  as  invisible  vapour  from  the  surface 
of  a  lake  or  river,  often,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  height,  is  condensed 
into  the  stratum  of  clouds  which  there  appears,  and  which  for  a  time  may 
remain  usefully  protecting  the  fields  from  the  intense  meridian  sun,  or  may 
lUl  again  as  refreshing  showers  over  the  country. 

It  is  the  tranquil  and  invisible  evaporation  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
which  lifts  from  the  surface  of  the  wide  ocean  all  the  water  which,  after  con- 
densation, returns  to  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  the  myriads  of  river  streams 
which  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  fiice  of  nature. 

In  warm  climates  there  are  inlets  of  the  sea,  occasionally  shut  off  from  the 

2 rent  ocean,  and  where,  after  the  sun's  rays  have  drunk  up  all  the  water  the 
posited  salt  remains  to  be  carried  away  in  loads  for  the  uses  of  man,  as 
■and  is  carried  from  any  ordinary  shore.  There  are  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  prodigious  accumulations  of  salt,  some  of  which  may  have  been  formed 
in  this  way,  during  the  revolutions  of  the  world  in  remote  past  time,  and 
which  are  now  turned  to  man's  account  as  salt-mines.  When  the  Nile  over- 
flows its  banks  with  water  holding  in  solution,  although  in  almost  impercep- 
tible proportion,  mineral  substances  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  some 
of  that  water  admitted  into  reservoirs,  and  afterwards  dried  up  by  the  sun's 
beat,  leaves  a  rich  store  chiefly  of  chrystallized  natron  or  soda. 

The  following  are  other  instances  of  vapour  which  is  invisible  while  at  a 
higher  temperature,  but  is  thickly  precipitated  when  air,  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  is  cooled,  or  when  it  touches  a  colder  solid  body : — the  steam  observed 
at  night  and  morning  hovering  over  brooks  and  marshes  heated  by  the  sun 
during  the  day : — the  frost-smoke,  as  it  is  called,  which  lies  on  the  whole  face 
of  the  ffreenland  seas  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  where  the  water,  vrarmed 
by  the  long  day  of  the  polar  summer,  continues  to  emit  its  vapour  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  summer  is  past,  into  an  atmosphere,  become  too  cold  to 
preserve  it  invisible  : — the  breath  or  perspiration  of  animals,  of  horses  in  par- 
ticular, after  strong  exertion,  becoming  so  strikingly  visible  in  cold  and  damp 
weather,  or  even  in  warm  water,  when  the  air  is  already  charged  with 
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moieture : — ^in  cities  where  there  are  deep  drains  commanioating  with  kitoheni, 
manufactories^  &c.,  and  constantly  filled  with  and  moist  warm  air  the  vapoio)- 
loaded  air,  although  clear  or  transparent  in  the  drain,  immediately  on  esoaping 
into  a  frosty  atmosphere  lets  go  its  moisture,  with  the  appearance  of  steam 
issuing  from  a  great  subterranean  caldron.  Steam  over  water  in  any  boiler 
is  transparent  or  perfectly  aeriform — as  may  be  seen  when  water  is  made  to 
boil  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled  by  contact  or  admixture 
of  colder  air,  it  ceases  to  be  true  steam,  and  is  condensed  into  small  particles 
of  water  suspended  in  the  air.  Man  v  persons,  while  thinkins  of  steam,  figure 
it  only  in  this  latter  state,  as  partides  of  water  mixed  with  air  nearly  as  i 
subtile  powder  might  be  mixed,  and  its  substance  oocupyinff  really  no  more 
space  than  the  original  water  did.  Now  until  steam  is  cool  and  condensed, 
it  is  of  a  nature  to  fill  alone  any  appropriate  vessel  and  powerfully  distend 
it,  just  as  air  fills  and  distends  a  bladder.  Steam  issuing  from  the  spout  of 
a  kettle  is  hardly  seen  near  the  month,  but  as  its  distance  from  the  spool 
increases,  it  is  cooled  into  a  thick  cloud  or  vapour. 

In  a  vessel  from  which  air  and  atmospheric  pressure  are  excluded,  even  tbe 
temperature  of  freezing  water  being  sufficient  to  maintain  permanently  in  tbe 
state  of  gas  or  air,  many  substances  which  exist  as  liquid  under  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure, — and  the  whole  mass  of  such  a  substance,  when  placed  in  a 
vacuum,  not  being  instantly  converted  into  gas,  because  the  portion  whioh 
first  rises  becomes  an  atmosphere  weighing  upon  the  remaining  mass,  and 
because,  moreover,  that  portion,  by  absorbing  from  the  mass  much  heat  into 
the  latent  state,  cools  the  mass  much  below  the  freeiing  point;  we  see  wbj 
the  liquids  now  spoken  of  are  so  rapidly  cooled  to  at  least  the  freezing  point 
if  placed  where  a  vacuum  can  be  maintained,  that  is  to  say,  where,  after  com- 
mon air  has  been  removed,  the  aeriform  matter  arising  from  them,  and  ab- 
sorbing their  heat,  is  also  promptly  and  in  a  continued  manner  abstracted.  It 
is  thus  that  water  placed  in  an  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  so  rapidlj 
cooled,  and  that  when  there  is  beside  it  a  vessel  of  concentrated  sulphurie 
acid,  or  other  substance  capable  of  absorbing  the  watery  vapour  as  formed,  it 
is  soon  reduced  to  the  state  of  ice ;  or  again  that  water,  or  even  mercury, 
surrounded  by  ether  evaporating  in  a  vacuum,  is  so  quickly  frozen.  It  if 
thus  also  that  if  one  bulb  of  the  instrument  described  at  page  296,  be  im- 
mersed in  a  freezing  mixture,  the  water  in  the  other  and  distant  bulb  will 
soon  become  ice ;  for  the  vapor  arising  from  that  water  in  the  vacuum  main- 
tained throughout  the  aparatus  by  tbe  freezing  mixture,  is  immediately  con- 
densed again  in  the  immersed  bulb,  and  leaves  the  vacuum  still  free  for  tbe 
ascent  of  more  vapour,  to  carry  away  more  heat  from  the  water  as  latent 
heat,  and  to  make  it  freeze. 

As  wo  have  explained,  also,  that  in  a  liquid  there  is  the  same  tendency  to 
evaporation,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  exposed  to  the  air,  we  see  the  reason 
why  all  evaporation  is  a  very  cooling  process.  The  effect,  however,  in  ur 
is  neither  so  rapid  nor  so  great  as  in  a  vacuum :  first,  because  the  presence 
of  the  air  impedes  the  spreading  of  the  newly-formed  vapour  from  the  liquid 
surface,  and  keeps  it  where  its  pressure  resists  the  formation  of  more  vapour; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  air  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  shares  its  higher 
temperature  with  the  liquid.  Still  in  India  flat  dishes  of  water,  placed 
during  the  night  on  beds  of  twigs  and  straw  kept  wet  and  in  a  current  of  air, 
soon  exhibit  thin  cakes  of  ice— and  thus,  ice  is  procured  in  India  for  pu^ 
poses  of  luxury. 

The  absorption  of  latent  heat  in  the  evaporation  which  goes  on  from  the 
sea  and  earth  in  all  warm  climates,  greatly  tempers  the  beat  of  these  climates, 
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1  tbe  Tapour  afterwards  sprcadbg  to  the  poles,  as  explained  in  '^Pneuma' 
/'  under  the  head  of  Wi'mh,  carries  warmth  thither  to  be  given  oat 
en  it  is  recondensed  into  the  form  of  rain,  or  is  solidified  as  snow.  Tho 
[nation  any  where  of  mist  or  rain  warms  the  air  most  sensibly,  by  the 
sntion  of  the  latent  heat  from  the  precipitated  vapour.  A^in,  the  liquid 
ter,  which,  daring  winter,  is  converted  into  snow  or  ice,  had  been  a  re- 
roir  of  latent  heat  stored  to  temper  the  frosty  air  of  the  commencing  cold 
■on ;  and  in  the  following  spring,  such  ice  and  snow  serve  as  empty  re- 
•tmclcs,  in  which  the  first  violence  of  the  returning  sun  hides  or  expends 
if}  allowing  the  temperature  to  change  more  gradually,  and  for  many 
ing  beings,  therefore,  more  safely.  The  vast  stores  of  ice  and  snow 
ong  high  mountains,  as  among  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  are  often,  daring 
I  summer,  stores  of  mild  temperature  to  regions  around  :  for  besides  cool- 
;  the  air  near  them,  they  are  the  never-failing  sources  of  the  rivers  which 
1  from  them  during  the  whole  of  summer,  carrying  freshnes  through  dis- 
it  lands : — from  the  Alps,  for  instance,  proceed  the  Rhino  and  thelihone 
most  romantic  and  beautiful  of  European  streams;  and  from  the  PyreneeS| 
»  rapid  Gave,  &c.,  which,  while  channels  around  from  lower  regions  are 
ao8t  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat,  flows  only  the  more  freshly  as  the  heat 
peater^  and  the  feeding  snows  are  more  abundantly  dissolved. 

m  in  artificially  raising  temperature,  are  generally  causing  the  liberation 
of  heat  which  had  been  previously  latent ;  and  in  lowering  temperature 
or  producing  cold,  they  effect  their  purpose  almost  solely  by  rendering  a 
quantity  of  heat  latent. 

Lavoisier  thought  that  the  heat  of  all  combustion  was  merely  the  latent 
It  of  the  oxygen  gas  concerned  in  the  combustion,  given  out  during  its 
nbination  with  the  burning  body.  It  is  so  in  part,  but  we  now  know  that 
lepends  more  on  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  between  the  combin- 
f  substances.  The  water  thrown  upon  quick-lime  to  slake  it,  becomes 
id  in  combination  with  the  lime,  and  cives  out  its  latent  heat  so  remark- 
Ivas  often  to  set  fire  to  a  wooden  vessel  or  ship  containing  it. 
when  dwelling-houses,  green-houses,  manufactories,  &c.,  are  warmed,  ns 
now  common,  by  the  admission  of  steam  into  svstems  of  pipes  which 
mch  over  them,  the  heat  is  chiefly  that  previously  latent  in  the  steam, 
i  which  spreads  around  as  soon  as  the  steam,  by  touching  pipes  of  a  lower 
Dperature,  is  condensed  to  a  state  of  water.  The  modes  of  most  profitably 
ioting  these  purposes  have  to  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter. 
For  producing  artificial  cold,  our  processes  generally  involve  the  circum* 
nee  either  of  a  solid  changing  into  a  liquid,  during  which  it  absorbs,  and 
les  in  its  new  constitution  much  of  the  heat  previously  sensible  in  it  and 
the  liquid  dissolving  it;  or  of  a  liquid  changing  into  vapour,  during  which 
It  equally  becomes  latent.  Thus  by  dissolving  a  salt,  nitre,  for  instaoce, 
water,  we  obtain  a  solution  which  is  very  cold. 

In  India,  the  common  mode  of  cooling  wine  for  table  is  to  surround  tho 
btles  with  nitre  thus  melting;  and  the  water  of  the  solution  being  evapor- 
td  again  before  next  day,  the  salt  is  left  ready  for  use  as  before.  Such  is 
3  mutual  attraction  of  water  and  many  salts,  that  they  readilv  combine, 
mming  the  liquid  form,  even  when  the  water  is  used  in  the  solid  state  of 
i;  and  as,  in  tnat  case,  both  the  water  and  the  salt  render  heat  hitent,  the 
1  of  temperature  is  very  great.  Thus  common  salt  and  snow  (or  ice) 
len  mixea,  dissolve  into  liquid  brine  87^  colder  than  freezing  water,  or  5^ 
low  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit. — The  last-mentioned  fact  explains  the  com- 
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mon  practice  of  eprinkling  salt  on  an  ice-covered  pavement  before  a  street 
door  to  clear  away  the  ice.  The  salt  and  ice  quickly  combine  and  form 
liquid  brine,  which  either  of  itself  runs  off  into  the  gutter  and  disappears,  or 
is  easily  swept  off,  or  its  water  evaporates,  leaving  only  the  salt  behind.  It 
is  true  that  the  brine  is  at  first  a  refrigerating  mixture,  which  oools  atill  mora 
the  pavement  and  the  neighbouring  ice,  but  all  which  is  touched  by  the  Bah 
is  melted.  Servants  usual Iv  err  in  using  a  pickaxe  or  spade  immediately 
after  the  sprinkling,  instead  of  waiting,  and  with  a  broom  spreading  tiio 
the  mcltinc:  salt  completely  over  the  place. 
The  following  is  a  short  table  of  easily  procured  freezing  mixture : 

Friyorific  Mixtures, 
Sabstances  mixed.  Thennometer  sinlu. 

Common  salt      ....    1  part  \  From  any  temperature  to  5^  bdow 
Snow  or  pounded  ice     .     .     2  —  J  zero. 

SiToriS*" j^  ~  j  From  any  temperature  to  26^  bdow 

Nitrate  of  ammonia      .     .     5  —   ) 

?v  w  j'    i    *  •  *   •  J    '    '    o  ~  1  Prom  82°  above  to  28**  below  len. 
Diluted  sulpuric  acid    .     .     2  —   ( 

8^^  ^**" 3—1  ^'^™  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^'^  '^^^  "^ 

Nitrate  of  ammonia      •     •     1  -  1  prom  50°  to  4°  above  zero. 
\\ater 1  —   \ 

Sulphate  of  Boda      ...    8  —  J  ^^^  5^0  ^  q"  or  lero. 
IMunatic  acid      ....     5  —  j 

We  have  already  described  under  other  heads  the  firigorifio  effect  of 
evaporating  in  a  vacuum  or  in  the  air,  and  of  the  operation  of  condenfflng 
a  gas  to  squeeze  the  heat  out  of  it  before  letting  it  expand  again  to  a  great 
volume. 

For  any  given  substance ,  the  changes  of  state  from  solid  to  liquidy  and  from 
liquid  to  air^  happen  under  similar  circumstances f  so  preciseljf  at  tht 
same  temperature,  tliat  they  mark  fixed  points  in  a  general  scale  oftm^ 
]ferature,  and  enable  us  to  regulate  and  compare  our  various  therimtM' 
ters.     See  Analysis,  page  25G.) 

As  we  can  neither  weigh  heat,  nor  measure  its  bulk,  nor  see  it,  and  tf, 
even  if  our  sense  of  touch  were  a  correct  judge  in  the  matter,  which  it  is 
not,  we  dare  not  touch  things  which  are  very  hot  or  cold,  some  other  means 
were  wanted  for  estimating  the  presence  in  bodies  of  this  very  subtile  prin- 
ciple;— and  a  mean  has  been  found  in  the  measurement  of  its  most  obvions 
and  constant  effect,  namely  that  dilatation  or  expansion  of  bodies,  which 
again  ceases  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn.  Any  substance  so  ciroumstanoed 
as  to  allow  this  expansion  to  bo  accurately  measured,  becomes  to  us  a  (her,' 
mometer  or  measure  of  heat. 

In  sfAid  substances  the  direct  expansion  bv  heat  is  so  small  as  to  be  seen 
or  measured  with  difficulty.  In  airs^  again,  the  expansion  is  very  extensite; 
but  there  is  the  objection  that  in  any  apparatus  yet  contrived  which  will 
allow  their  expansion  completely  to  appear,  they  cannot  be  protected  from  the 
varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere — an  influence  which  affects  their  volume 
even  more  than  common  changes  of  temperature.  But  liquids  are  free  from 
both  disadvantages,  and  when  placed  in  a  glass  bulb,  as  a,  having  a  long 
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Bck  or  stalk  a  h,  into  which  tho  liquid  may  rise  when  expanded  bj  hcat|  to 

9  measured,  they  form  the  most  generally  convenient 

r  thermometers.     Then,  among  liquids,  mercury  is, 

1  several  accounts,  singularly  pre-eminent.     In  mer- 

UT,  the  range  of  temperature  between  freezing  and 

MiiDe  reaches  a  higher  point  than  in  any  other  liquid, 

ad  a  lower  point  than  in  all  others  except  alcohol ;  its 

fttlo  capacity  for  heat  and  ready  conducting  power, 

iQses  it  to  be  very  quickly  affected  by  change  of  tcm- 

eraturc ;  its  expansion  is  singularly  equable  for  equal 

lercasc  of  heat  throuch  the  important  middle  part  of 

tie  scale,  which  includes  the  common  temperature  on 

arth,  namely,  from  freezing  to  the  boiling  heat  of  wa- 

*r ;  and  it  is  easy  to  proportion  the  bulb  and  the  stalk 

0  each  other,  so  that  a  small  difference  of  temperature 

hall  cause  the  mercurial  column  in  tho  stalk  to  rise  or 

til  very  conspicuously. 

Now,  when  the  important  fact  was  ascertained  that  solid  water  or  ice  melts 
a  every  case  at  precisely  the  same  temperature,  and  that  pure  liquid  water 
D  a  metallic  vessel,  and  under  a  given  atmospheric  pressure,  boils  always  at 
he  same  temperature,  it  followed  that  by  placing  such  a  thermometer  as 
,bove  described,  first  in  melting  ice  and  then  in  boiling  water,  and  marking 
ipoQ  the  stalk  the  two  points  at  which  the  mercury  stood,  as  represented 
lere  by  F  and  B,  two  fixed  or  variable  points  would  be  obtained,  and  the 
Dterval  between  them  might  be  divided  on  the  glass,  or  on  a  suitable  scale 
0  be  attached  to  the  glass,  into  any  convenient  number  of  parts  to  be  called 
legrees^  it  followed  farther,  that  by  continuing  the  division  to  any  extent 
Krth  above  and  below  the  fixed  points,  a  general  scale  of  temperature  would 
ie  obtained,  with  respect  to  which  all  thermometers  made  on  the  same  prin- 
liple  would  perfectly  agree,  although  the  size  of  the  divisions  on  the  stalks 
rould  vary  according  to  the  compaiativo  capacities  of  the  bulk  and  stalk  in 
he  different  instruments.  Our  Newton  had  the  honor  first  to  propose  tho 
legnlating  points  of  freezing  and  boiling,  and  they  are  now  universally 
adopted,  but  the  interval  between  them  has  been  variously  subdivided; — that 
%  to  say,  there  has  not  been  agreement  among  philosophers  as  to  what  they 
nmld  call  a  degree  of  heat.  In  the  Centigrade  thermometer,  which  is  tho 
noBt  simple,  tho  division  is  into  100  equal  parts;  in  Ueaumur's,  which  is 
sommonly  used  in  France,  it  is  into  80  parts;  and  in  Fahrenheit's,  which  is 
laed  in  England,  it  is  into  180^.  In  Fahrenheit's,  moreover,  the  freezing 
point,  instead  of  being  called  zero,  as  in  the  others,  is  called  32^,  because 
the  maker  chose  to  begin  counting  from  the  lowest  heat  which  he  met  in 
[oeland,  and  which  was  32^  below  freezing  of  his  scale. — To  turn  the 
l^rees  of  any  one  of  these  thermometers  into  degrees  of  any  other,  we 
have  only  to  recollect  that  0^  of  Fahrenheit  are  equul  to  5^  of  the  Centi- 
mde,  and  to  4^  of  Ileaumer.  Therefore,  multiplying  by  0  and  dividing  by 
S  or  4,  or  the  reverse,  and  adding  or  subtracting  the  32^  of  Fahrenheit, 
gives,  as  the  result,  the  degree  desired. 

Tho  bulb  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  is  formed  by  heating  to  fusion  in 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  which  has  a  very  small  and 

Saable  bore,  and  then  blowing  into  the  tube  until  the  softened  end  swells 
e  a  soap-bubble,  to  tho  size  desired.  The  mercury  is  forced  into  such  a 
bnlb  through  its  long  stalk  by  tho  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, — thus.  First, 
a  portion  of  the  air  originally  in  the  bulb  being  expelled  by  warming  tho 
btdb|  the  open  end  of  the  stalk  is  immersed  in  mercury,  and  when  the  air 
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remaining  in  the  bulb  cools  Mil  contracts,  a  little  meronr;  enten.  SeoonUy 
this  admitted  mcrcnry  Laving  been  made  to  btnl,  bo  u  to  fill  vith  its  npnu 
the  whole  capacity  of  tho  bulb  and  tube,  and  to  expel  the  sir,  on  the  am 
end  being  again  immersed  in  mercury,  and  the  mercurial  vapour  within  bnng 
condensed,  the  atmospbcro  presses  in  fresh  mercury  to  fill  the  whole  nco- 
urn.  To  complete  the  making  of  the  thermometer,  the  bnlb  is  again  heated 
to  expel  BO  much  of  the  mercury  as  that  when  cold,  the  tube  aholl  be  abont 
one-third  fulL  of  it,  and  then,  before  the  heated  mercury  begins  to  recede, 
the  end  or  opening  is  hermetically  closed  by  directing  upon  it  the  punt  cif  i 
a  blow-pipe  flame  which  fuses  the  glass. 

Although  the  direct  expansion  of  any  solid  body  by  a  modente  cbangi 
of  temperuturo  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  bo  with  difficulty  measured,  H. 
Breguct,  of  Paris,  lately  with  much  ingenuity  oontrired  a  tbermometii 
which  makes  it  very  evident.  Having  soldercil  side  by  side  two  verysaiill  I 
Hattened  wires  of  silver  and  platinum,  or  of  any  other  metals  having  diffemit 
expansibility  by  heat,  he  found  that  all  changes  of  temperature  made  loch  { 
compound  wires  bend  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  sheet  of  luimp  paper  curls  on 
being  held  beforo  the  fire.  The  metal  most  shortened  or  least  lengthened 
acting  like  a  bow-string  to  pull  tho  other  into  the  arched  form ;  and  be  then  ^ 
found,  on  giving  to  the  compound  wire  a  spiral  or  cork-screw  form,  utd 
securing  the  upper  end  of  it  to  a  fixed  stand,  wbilo  the  lower  was  left  free  tn 
move,  that  an  index  like  the  hand  of  a  watch  attaobed  to  the  lower  end  wu 
turned  completely  round  by  a  certain  change  of  temperature,  and  aSbnled 
on  a  circle  of  degrets  placed  liko  a  watch  face  below  it,  indications  which 
perfectly  agreed  with  those  of  good  mercurial  thermometers.  Other  modif- 
cations  of  tho  same  principle  have  since  been  successfully  tried,  so  simplified 
and  reduced  in  bulk  as  to  bo  introduced  into  tbe  structure  of  a  pocket  watch. 
Air  is  n  substance  on  several  accounts  admirably  adapted  to  the  formatioD 
of  a  thermometer;  for  it  has  groat  extent  of  dilitation  from  small  increnaeof 
heat;  it  quickly  receives  impressions,  and  its  dilatation  is  equal  for  equl 
increments  of  beat  at  all  temperatures ; — but,  as  already  stated,  there  ia  lbs 
strong  objection  that  tbe  prcf>surc  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  bo  exclodcd, 
without  at  tho  same  time  cnnfitiing  the  air,  and  effecting  ita  expansion.  Mr. 
Ijeslie,  however,  has  used  for  particular  purposes  an  air  thermometer,  which 
be  calls  tho  diflerential  thermometer.  It  consists  of  two  bulbs  a  and  h,  filled 
with  lur  and  connected  by  a  bent  tube  d  e,  containiBg 
Fig.  135.  liquid,  the  instrument  being  hermetically  sealed,  so  thtt 

tliu  atmo<ii^hcrc  cannot  affect  the  air  within.  The  greater 
beat  in  the  bulb  b  than  in  the  other,  as  when  thatnulbii 
touched  by  the  warm  band  or  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  nj, 
ia  marked  by  the  descending  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  d, 
which  has  a  scale  attached  to  it. — We  may  observe  tbit 
equal  divisions  or  degrees  marked  on  the  scale  of  thii 
thermometer,  do  not  mark  equal  changes  of  tcmperalDie, 
for  the  increasing  condensation  and  resistance  of  the  airia 
the  cold  bulb  require  the  force  overcoming  it  progressively 
to  increase.  If  tho  resistance,  on  tbe  contrary,  wtro  un- 
varying, as  in  an  air  tbermouicler  open  to  a  steady  atm»- 
sperc,  equal  cxtcDt  of  motion  in  tbe  fluids  would  nuik 
equal  increments  of  heat.  An  air- thermometer  made  of  I 
simple  bulb  and  long  stalk  of  semi-transparent  porcelaioi 
with  tho  mouth  downwards,  and  containing  in  its  neck 
melted  lead  or  other  fusible  metal  instead  of  mercury,  ia 
well  adapted  for  measuring  very  high  temperatures. 
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iperatnreSi  below  thtt  of  freezing  mercurji  are  usually  measured  by 
ly  whiob  imbetaooe  has  not  yet  been  frozen ;  and  temperatures  higher 
if  boiling  mercury^  are  measured  by  the  expansion  of  air  or  of  metals, 
ve  described,  or  by  the  oontraotion  of  pieces  of  baked  clay,  whichi 
highly  heated,  lose  water  and  become  semi-vitrified.  The  use  of  baked 
rat  proposed  by  Wedgewood,  and  the  apparatus  has  been  called 
swood's  Pyromeierj  or  fire-measure.  All  contrivances  for  measuring 
my  be  graduated  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  scale  adopted  for  the 
rial  thermometer. 

B  most  interesting,  while  considering  the  vast  number  and  importance 
I  phenomena  produced  by  heat,  to  observe  the  degrees  in  the  general 
X  temperature  at  which  these  severally  take  place.  In  the  foSowins 
a  selection  of  the  facts  is  classified,  the  temperatures  being  all  referrea 
•oale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 


offacU  connected  with  ike  influence  of  heat  correiponding  to  certain 

temperatures, 

Wedgewood. 
»t  temperature  measured  .  240^ 


porcelain  softened 
ron  thoroughly  melted 
eat  heat  of  a  common  smith's  forge 
glass  surface 

ware  baked  in 
mg  heat  of  iron 
ware  baked  in 
gold  melts 

Off  heat  of  flint  glass  . 
nlTer  melts    . 

melts 

red  heat  (the  beginning  of  Wedgegood^s 
Tcmeterj 

of  a  common  fire 
red  in  the  dark 
:silver  boils    . 
ed  oil  boils 
melts 
lur  melts 
r  boils 
npound  of  three  parts  tin,  five  of  lead 

lol  boOs 

-wax  melts 

r  boils 

resent  medium  temperature  of  the  globe 

r  freezes 

freezes 

pir  freezes 

g  wine  freezes 

c  brine  freezes 

ailver  freezes 

d^  sometimes  at  Hudson's  Bay 

test  artificial  cold  jet  measured 


.  156 
.  160 
.  125 
.  114 
.  102 
92  to  05 
.  41 
.  32 
29 
.  28 
.      21 


and  eight  of  bismuth 


Fahrenheit 

82,277'^ 

21,357 

20,577 

17,327 

15,897 

14,337 

13.427 

6,407 

5,237 

4,847 

4,717 

3,807 


1,077 
790 
750 
660 
600 
594 
226 
212 


zero 
below  zero 


210 

174. 

142 

98 

50 

32 

30 

28 

20 

0 

40 

50 

9L 
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There  ib  reason  for  thinkiDg  that  the  higher  temperatares  noted  in  thii 
table  are  oonsiderably  too  higb^  owing  to  the  infiufficiencj  of  the  thermometer 
or  Pyrometer  (Wedgewood's)  by  which  they  were  estimated. 

It  is  a  curious  inquiry,  suggested  by  contemplating  the  preceding  tabh^ 
how  much  heat  may  yet  remain  in  bodies  at  the  lowest  tempemtore  which 
we  know  ?  No  conjecture  was  hazarded  on  the  sabjeot  until  Dr.  Irving  thought 
it  might  be  elucidated  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  heat  which  becomeB 
latent  in  a  body  on  changing  form,  with  the  capacity  of  the  body  before  and 
after  the  change.  For  instance,  with  respect  to  water,  he  said :  as  it  reqnirei 
one-tenth  more  heat  to  make  a  certain  change  in  the  temperatnre  of  water 
than  of  an  equal  quantity  of  ice,  probably  ice-cold  water  contains  altogether 
just  one-tenth  more  heat  than  of  an  equal  quantity  of  ioe  at  the  melting  point : 
then  as  we  know  the  water  to  contain  exactly  140^  more  heat  than  the  ioe, 
VIZ.,  its  latent  heat,  the  whole  or  absolute  quantity  of  heat  in  it  will  be  tea 
times  140°,  or  1,400°.  By  applying  this  reasoning,  however,  to  other  sub- 
stances than  water,  it  evidently  is  fallacious;  and  the  conclusion  follows  thtt 
we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  solving  the  question ; — the  thermometer  no  more 
telling  us  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  in  any  body  than  the  rising  and  hWiag 
of  the  tide  between  any  two  rocks  tells  us  the  total  depth  of  the  rocky  chism. 

From  what  is  said  in  the  last  and  in  preceding  paragraphsi  it  is  evident 
that  the  thermometer  gives  very  limited  information  with  respect  to  heat:  it 
merely  indicates,  in  fact,  what  may  be  called  the  tension  of  heat  in  bodieii 
or  the  tendency  of  the  heat  to  spread  from  them.  Thus  it  does  not  ^aeorer 
that  a  pound  of  water  takes  thirty  times  as  much  heat  to  raise  its  temperatue 
one  degree  as  a  pound  of  mercury ;  nor  docs  it  discover  the  caloric  of  floi^ 
absorbed  when  bodies  change  their  form,  and  which  is  called  "  latent  heat" 
only  because  hidden  from  the  thcrmopictcr ;  nor  docs  it  tell  that  there  is  more 
heat  in  a  gallon  of  water  than  in  a  pint ;  and  if  an  observer  did  not  mike 
allowance  for  the  increasing  rate  of  expansion  with  increasing  temperatnre, 
in  the  substance  used  as  a  thermometer,  he  would  believe  the  increase  of  heat 
to  be  greater  than  it  is;  and  lastly,  when  a  fluid  is  used  as  a  thermometer, 
the  expansion  observed  is  only  the  excess  of  the  expansion  in  a  fluid  ore 
that  in  the  containing  solid,  and  subject  to  the  irregularities  of  expansion  in 
both  substances; — all  proving  that  the  indications  of  the  thermometer,  unless 
interpreted  by  other  circumstances  and  our  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of 
heat,  no  more  disclose  the  true  relations  of  heat  to  bodies^  than  the  monej 
accidentally  in  a  man's  pocket  tells  his  rank  and  riches. 

^^  Jleat,  hy  {fa  different  rchitinns  to  iJiJfcrcnt  8uh8ta?ice$,7ia8  a potcerful  influ' 
cnce  OH  their  chemical  combinutionsJ*     (See  Analysis^  page  256.) 

By  observations  made  and  recorded  through  past  ages,  man  has  now  come 
to  know  that  the  substances  constituting  the  world  around  him,  although 
appearing  to  differ  in  their  nature,  almost  to  infinity,  are  yet  all  made  up  of 
a  few  simple  elements  variously  combined  ;  and  he  has  discovered  that  the 
peculiar  relations  of  these  elements  to  heat,  particularly  their  being  unequally 
expanded  by  it,  and  their  undergoing  fusion  and  vaporization  at  different 
temperatures,  furnish  him  with  ready  means  of  separating,  combining,  and 
new-modifying  them  to  serve  to  him  most  useful  purposes.  Whcjre  the  primi- 
tive savage,  looking  around  on  rocks  and  soils,  saw  in  their  diversified  aspect 
almost  as  little  meaning  as  did  the  inferior  animals  which  participated  with 
him  the  shelter  of  the  wood  or  cave,  his  descendant,  with  penetration  sharp- 
ened by  science,  descries  at  once  the  treasures  of  the  mine^  and  aided  b; 
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hekiy  whose  woDderful  energies  he  has  learned  to  control,  pursues  through 
ftll  the  Protean  disguises  of  ores,  and  salts,  and  solutions,  each  of  the  wished- 
Ibr  snbstance,  until  he  secures  it  apart.  For  instance,  in  what  to  his  fore- 
fathers for  thousands  of  years  appeared  but  a  red  dross,  he  knows  that  there 
lies  concealed  the  precious  iron — king  of  metals !  and  soon  forcing  this  in 
bis  ardent  furnace  to  assume  the  metallic  form,  he  afterwards,  with  imple- 
ments made  of  it,  moulds  all  other  bodies  to  his  will :  tho  trees  from  the 
Ibresty  and  tho  rocks  from  tho  quarry,  in  obedience  to  these,  are  fashioned 
bj  him  as  if  they  were  of  soft  clay,  and  at  his  command  rise  into  magnificent 
structures  of  palaces  and  ships,  with  which  the  earth  and  the  ocean  are  now 
■0  thickly  covered. — The  minute  detail  of  the  relations  to  heat  of  particular 
Bubstanoes  forms  a  great  portion  of  tho  department  of  science  called  chemistry 
(a  name  taken  from  an  Arabic  word  signify ingy?re;)  but  a  general  review 
of  tho  subject  belongs  to  this  work. 

The  most  common  ores  of  metals  are  combinations  of  the  metals  with 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphur,  substances  all  of  which  are  volatilized  at 
much  lower  temperatures  than  the  metals.  Now  simplo  roasting,  as  it  is 
ealled,  or  strongly  heating  the  ores,  suffices  often  to  drive  away  great  part 
of  these  adjuncts;  and  where  additional  assistance  is  required,  it  is  obtained 
by  mixing  with  the  ore  something  which  when  heated  attracts  the  substance 
to  be  expelled  more  strongly  than  the  metal  does.  Charcoal,  for  instance, 
heated  with  oxide^re,  takes  the  oxygen,  and  flyine  off  with  it  as  carbonio 
add,  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  or  crucible  the  vivified  or  pure  metal. 

Mercury  mixed  with  the  dross  of  a  mine,  dissolves  any  particles  of  gold 
or  of  silver  existing  in  the  dross,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  solution  may 
afterwards  be  obtained  separate  by  mere  heating — the  mercury  passing  away 
as  vapour  to  where  it  is  cooled  and  again  condensed  for  subsequent  use,  and 
Che  more  fixed  gold  or  silver  remaining  in  the  vessel — and  just  as  in  all  other 
distillations,  like  that  of  spirit  from  wine,  or  of  essential  oils  from  water,  &o., 
there  is  the  separation  by  heat  of  a  more  volatile  from  a  less  volatile  sub- 
stance. The  only  difference  between  what  is  called  drying  by  heat  and  dis- 
tilling, is  that  in  the  one  case  the  substance  vapourized,  being  of  no  use,  is 
allowed  to  escape  or  become  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere ;  while  in  the  other, 
being  the  precious  psirt,  it  is  caught  and  condensed  into  the  liquid  form. 
The  vapour  from  drying  linen,  if  caught,  would  be  distilled  water.  The 
abundant  vapour  from  whcaten  bread  while  being  bakcn,  is  chiefly  a  spirit 
like  what  is  obtained  from  malt,  and  by  an  ingenious  apparatus  lately  con- 
trived, may  be  caught  and  preserved. 

A  piece  of  cold  charcoal  lies  in  the  air  for  any  length  of  time  without 
change  :  but  if  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  tho  mutual  cohesion  of  its  particle 
is  so  weakened,  in  other  words,  the  particles  arc  so  repelled  and  separated 
from  each  other,  that  their  attraction  for  the  oxygen  in  the  air  around  is 
allowed  to  operate,  and  they  combine  with  that  oxygen,  so  as  to  produce  the 
phenomenon  of  combustion.  The  same  is  true,  under  similar  circumstances, 
of  almost  any  dry  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  and  of  several  of  the 
metals. 

Nitre,  sulphur  and  charcoal,  while  cold,  may  be  mixed  together  most  in- 
timately without  any  change  taking  place ;  but  if  the  mixture,  or  any  part 
of  it|  be  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  whole  explodes  with  extreme  violence, 
fbr  it  is  gunpowder.  By  the  change  of  temperature,  and  the  consequently 
altered  relative  attractions  of  the  different  substances,  a  new  chemical  ar- 
rangement of  them  then  takes  place  with  the  intense  combustion  and  cxpan- 
sioD.  which  constitute  the  explosion. 

20 
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Sea  sand  and  soda  very  intimately  mixed,  and  even  ground  togetber,  it 
remaining  cold,  remain  abo  merely  an  opaque  and  uaelesa  powder ;  but  if 
the  mixture  be  heated,  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  the  partiMOfl  of  eaeh  aab- 
Btanoe  to  those  of  its  own  kind,  so  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  two  nb> 
stances  may  come  into  play,  the  two  substances  melt  togetheri  and  unite 
chemically  into  the  beautiful  compound  called  glass ;  a  product  than  whieb 
art  has  formed  none  more  admirable — which,  in  domestic  use  alone,  is  fiik- 
ioned  into  the  brilliant  chandelier  and  lustre,  into  the  sparkling  fomitnre  of 
the  side-board  into  the  magnificent  mirror  plate,  and  when  eztendad  Wftm 
the  window  opening,  admits  the  light  while  it  repels  the  storm.      ^-'^ 

Perhaps  the  influence  of  temperature  on  chemical  union  is  nowhere  moR 
remarkably  exhibited,  than  in  retarding  or  hastening  the  deoompositions  of 
dead  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  The  functions  of  life  bring  ioto 
combination  to  form  the  various  textures  of  these  organic  or  living  bodiefl, 
chiefly  foUr  substances,  viz.,  carbon^  or  coal :  the  ingredients  of  water,  or 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  $  and  lastly,  nitrogen — ^which  substances,  when  intki 
proportions  fbnacl-  in  such  bodies,  have  but  slieht  attraction  for  each  other, 
and  all  of  which,  except  the  carbon^  usually  exist  as  airs.  Their  conneotioB, 
therefore,  is  easily  subverted ;  and  particularly  by  a  slight  change  of  tem- 
perature, which  either  so  weakens  their  mutual  hold  as  to  allow  new  amnge- 
ments  to  be  formed,  or  altogether  disengages  the  more  volatile  of  them. — Ati 
certain  temperature,  a  solution  of  sugar  (which  consists  of  the  three  sabstuoei 
first  mentioned,  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrosen)  undergoes  a  chanin  isto  % 
spirituous  wash,  from  which  spirit  or  alcohol  may  then  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation :  but  if  the  heat  be  continued  under  certain  circumstances  the  Uqul 
undergoes  a  second  change,  or  new  arrangement  of  constituent  particles,  sad 
becomes  vinegar :  under  still  other  circumstances,  it  undergoes  a  third  change, 
which  is  a  destructive  decomposition,  or  rotting,  as  we  call  it,  and  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  ascend  away  as  airs.  But  sugar  and  many  similar  vegetuk 
compounds,  preserved  at  a  low  temperature,  remain  unchanged  for  ages. 

Ac;ain,as  regards  dead  animal  substances,  we  find  that  although  at  a  certain, 
nc^exy  elevated  temperature,  they  undergo  that  change  in  the  relatione  of 
their  elements  which  we  call  putrefaction,  during  which  nearly  their  whole 
substances  rise  again  to  form  part  of  the  atmosphere,  still  at  or  below  the 
temperature  of  freezing  water,  they  remain  unaltered  for  any  length  of  tine. 
In  the  middle  of  summer,  recently  caught  salmon,  or  other  fish,  packed  in 
boxes  with  ice,  may  be  conveyed  fresh  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  Britain 
to  the  capital.  In  our  warmest  weather,  any  meat  or  game  may  be  long 
preserved  in  an  ice-house.  lu  Ilusbia,  Canada,  and  other  northern  countriet, 
on  the  setting  in  of  the  hard  frosts,  when  food  for  the  cattle  and  poultiy  ii 
with  difficulty  procured,  the  inhabitants  kill  their  winter-supply,  and  store  up 
their  provender  of  frozen  flesh  or  fowl,  as  in  other  countries  men  store  that 
which  is  salted  or  pickled. — The  most  striking  illustration  which  we  cen 
adduce  of  this  kind  is  the  fact  that  on  the  shore  of  Siberia,  in  ISOl,  in  avast 
block  or  island  of  ice,  then  accidentally  broken  and  partially  melted,  the  car* 
oass  of  what  has  been  called  the  antediluvian  clupbaiit  was  found,  perfectlj 
preserved — an  elephant  differing  materially  from  those  now  existing  on  earth, 
and  having  a  skeleton  exactly  similar  to  the  fossil  specimens  found  deep 
buried  in  various  countries.  The  carcass  was  soon  discovered  by  the  hungry 
beafs  of  the  district,  which  were  seen  eagerly  feeding  on  its  flesh,  as  if  it  baa 
died  but  yesterday,  although  it  must  have  been  of  an  era  long  anterior  to  that 
of  any  existing  monument  on  earth,  of  human  art,  or  even  of  human  being- 
After  it  had  fallleo  from  the  ice  to  the  sandy  beach,  and  its  tusks  had  been 
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earned  away  for  sale  by  a  Tungaisian  fisherman^  and  mnch  of  its  flesh  had 
been  deyoared,  a  natunlist  from  St.  Petersburg  who  visited  it  found  an  ear 
itill  perfect,  and  its  long  mane,  and  part  of  its  upper  lip,  and  an  eye  with  the 
pnpily  which  had  opened  on  the  glories  of  a  former  or  younger  world !  About 
80  Ibfl.  weight  of  its  hair,  which  had  been  trodden  into  the  sand  by  the  bears 
vbile  eating  the  carcass,  and  part  of  the  skin,  were  preserred,  and  are  now 
dittribated  in  different  museums  of  natural  curiosities.  A  piece  of  the  skin 
with  the  hair  npon  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  London  College  of 
Soigeoni. 

*^^eat  has  powerful  {nfluejice  also  on  animated  nature^  hoth  vegetable  and 
cnimaL"    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

As  the  detail  of  the  relations  of  heat  to  particular  inanimate  substances 
belongs  to  the  province  of  chemistry,  so  does  the  detail  of  iti  relations  to 
particular  living  vegetables  and  animals  belong  to  the  department  of  Pby* 
■iology ;  but  a  general  review  of  the  subject  is  required  in  a  treatise  on  Na- 
tnral  Philosophy. 

The  influence  which  heat  exerts  on  inanimate  nature,  is,  by  the  common 
mind|  more  immediately  and  completely  perceived  than  its  influence  on  beings 
which  have  life.  Thus,  to  all  it  is  obvious,  that  the  contrast  between  a  winter 
Hid  aommer  landscape,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  water  of 
the  landscape; — that  during  the  absence  of  heat,  there  is  the  dry  barren  deform- 
ity of  accumulated  ice  and  snow,  covering  every  thing,  the  roads  impassable, 
the  rivers  bound  up,  perhaps  hidden,  the  air  deprived  of  moisture,  and  loaded 
often  with  powdery  drift :— but  that  on  heat  returning,  the  gliding  streams 

Ein  appear,  the  cascades  pour,  the  rills  murmur,  the  canals  once  more  offer 
ir  boeom  to  the  boats  of  commerce,  the  lake  and  pool  again  show  their 
level  face,  reflecting  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and  the  genial  shower  falls 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  softened  earth,  become  ready  to  receive  the  spade  or 
the  ploughshare.  But  this  change  is  not  at  all  greater  than  what  happens 
to  a  winter  tree  acted  upon  by  the  warmth  of  spring. — Again,  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  heat  applied  to  the  cold  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  is  the  cause 
of  all  its  succeeding  motions ;  of  the  heaving  of  its  beam  and  pumps,  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  its  valves,  the  turning  of  its  wheels,  and  its  ultimate 
performance  of  any  work,  as  of  spinning,  or  weaving,  or  grinding,  or  propel* 
ung  vehicles  by  land  and  water ;  but  as  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  heat  coming 
to  a  seed  which  has  lain  cold  for  ages,  is  the  cause  of  its  immediate  germina- 
tion and  growth;  or  coming  to  a  lately  frozen  tree  is  the  cause  of  the  rising 
of  its  sap,  the  new  budding  and  unfolding  of  its  leaves  and  blossoms,  the 
ripening  of  its  fruits.  And  what  is  true  of  one  seed  or  tree,  is  true  of  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  creation.  When  the  warm  gales  of  spring  have  once 
breathed  on  the  earth,  it  soon  becomes  covered,  in  Held  and  in  forest,  with 
ita  thick  garb  of  green,  and  soon  opening  flowers  or  blossoms  are  every  where 
breathing  back  again  a  fragrance  to  heaven. — Among  these  the  heliotrope  is 
seen  always  turning  its  beautiful  disc  to  the  sun,  and  many  delicate  flowers 
which  open  their  leaves  only  to  catch  the  direct  solar  ray,  closing  them  often 
even  when  a  cloud  intervenes,  and  certainly  when  the  chills  of  night  approach. 
On  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill,  or  in  the  sheltered  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  on  a  garden 
wall,  with  warm  exposure,  there  may  be  produced  grapes,  peaches,  and  other 
delicious  fruits,  which  will  not  grow  in  situations  of  an  opposite  character- 
all  acknowledging  heat  as  the  immediate  cause,  or  indispensable  condition, 
of  vegetable  life. 
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And  among  animals,  too,  the  effects  of  heat  are  cqnally  remarkable.  Tbe 
dread  silenoo  of  winter,  for  instance,  is  succeeded  in  spring  by  one  geneni 
cry  of  joy.  Aloft;  in  the  air  the  lark  is  every  where  carolling ;  and  in  tbe 
shrubberies  and  woods,  a  thousand  little  throats  are  similarly  pouring  forth 
their  songs  of  gladness-— during  the  day,  the  thrush  and  blackbird  are  heaid 
above  the  rest,  and  in  the  evening  the  sweet  nightingale :  for  all  birds  it 
is  the  season  of  love  and  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  And  it  is  equaUy  so  ftr 
animals  of  other  kinds :  in  favoured  England,  for  instance,  in  April  and  Mtjj 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  resounds  with  lowings,  and  bleatings,  and  bark- 
ings of  joy.  And  even  man,  the  mai^tcr  of  the  whole,  whose  mind  embraces 
all  times  and  places,  is  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  change  of  season. 
Hid  fur-sceing  reason  of  course  draws  delight  from  the  anticipation  of  autumn, 
with  its  fruits ;  and  his  benevolence  rejoices  in  the  happiness  observed  among 
all  inferior  creatures ;  but  independently  of  these  considerations,  on  his  own 
frame  the  returning  warmth  exerts  a  direct  influence.  In  his  early  life,  wben 
the  natural  sensibilities  are  yet  fresh  and  unaltered  by  the  habits  of  artifidil 
society,  spring  to  man  is  always  a  season  of  delight.  The  eyes  brighten,  the 
whole  countonauce  is  animated,  and  the  heart  feels  as  if  new  life  were  oome, 
and  has  longings  for  fresh  objects  of  endearment.  Of  those  who  have  passed 
their  early  years  in  the  country,  there  are  few  who,  in  their  morning  walks 
in  spring,  have  not  experienced,  without  very  definite  cause,  a  kind  of  tnnnl* 
tuous  joy  of  which  the  natural  expression  would  have  been,  how  good  the 
Qod  of  nature  is  to  ns.  Spring,  thus,  is  a  time  when  sleeping  senaibilitj  is 
roused  to  feel  that  there  lies  in  nature  more  than  the  grosser  sense  peroeives. 
The  heart  is  then  thrilled  with  sudden  ecstacy,  and  wakes  to  aspiratioai  of 
sweet  acknowledgement. 

Besides  tbe  etl'eets  of  heat  now  mentioned,  and  which  are  oomparativelj 
transient  as  being  connected  with  the  seasons,  there  are  other  effects  on  ani- 
matod  nature  of  n  more  prominent  character.  Certain  species  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  by  their  relations  to  heat,  are  confined  to  certain  latitudes  or  cli- 
mates; OS  the  orange  tree  and  bird  of  paradise,  to  warm  regions;  the  fir  tree, 
and  arctic  bear,  to  those  that  are  colder: — and  when  individuals  of  cither  class 
can  support  diversity  of  climate,  they  acquire  a  certain  character  according 
to  tiic  climate — as  seen  in  the  sheep  and  dogs  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
earth.  In  this  latter  ros|»ect  there  is  no  instance  more  interesting  than  that 
furnished  by  the  varieties  of  the  human  race.  If  we  assume  that  the  whole 
Hpruug  from  one  stock,  what  a  contrast  is  there  between  the  native  of  equa- 
tiul  Africa,  of  temperate  Europe,  and  of  the  Polar  lone :  between  the 
Negro,  the  (2 reek,  and  the  Esquimaux:  or,  again,  between  the  dark  slender 
children  of  Ilindostan,  the  strongly-knit  fairer  Iloman  or  Spaniard,  and  the 
taller,  ruddy,  powerful  Briton.  And  in  the  female  sex  of  the  last-named 
countries,  we  may  remark  the  gentleness  and  singular  devotodncsa  of  the 
Indian  woman,  the  more  commanding  dark  eye  and  gesture  of  the  graeefal 
nymph  of  Italy  or  Spain,  and  the  L a ppily  attempered  mixture  of  qu&tieein 
the  fair  and  much-favoured  daughters  of  Britain. 

The  very  important  influence  of  heat  upon  the  temporary  bodily  state  of 
animals,  Ix^oomes  an  object  of  much  study  to  the  physician.  It  explains 
among  many  other  facts,  thecoDncction  of  temperature  with  the  rise  of  fevers 
and  other  peMtilences,  the  powerful  remedial  efficacy  of  hot  and  cold  bathing, 
of  changes  of  climates,  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  air  breathed  by  in- 
valids, the  protection  from  clothes,  houses,  &c. 
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"  The  great  natwcU  source  of  heat  U  tJie  sun"  (See  Analysis,  page  25G.) 

To  admit  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  think  of  the  comparative  tempera- 
tares  of  night  and  day,  of  seasons  and  of  climates,  and  to  reflect  that  the  sun 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  dififerences.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  to 
many  savage  nations,  seeking  the  coarse  of  their  life  and  happiness,  the  sun 
has  been  the  object,  not  only  of  admiration,  but  of  worship. 

The  heat  comes  from  the  sun  with  his  light.  If  a  sunbeam  enter  by  a 
small  opening  an  apartment  otherwise  closed  and  dark,  it  illuminates  intensely 
the  spot  or  object  on  which  it  first  falls,  and  its  light  being  then  scattered 
around,  all  the  objects  in  the  room  become  feebly  visible.  Again,  a  cold 
thermometer,  held  to  receive  the  direct  ray,  rises  much,  while,  in  any  other 
ntuatxon,  it  is  less  affected  ;  proving  the  heat  to  be  like  the  light  at  first  con- 
eentrated,  and  then  widely  diffused,  losing  proportionately  of  its  intensity. 
Light  passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about  eight  minutes  of  time,  as  will 
be  fully  explained  in  a  future  chapter;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  heat  travels  at  the  same  rate. 

Human  art  can  gather  the  sunbeams  together,  and  the  intense  heat  exist- 
ing in  the  focus  of  their  meeting,  is  another  proof  that  the  sun  is  the  great 
•oarce  of  heat.  A  pane  of  glass  in  a  window,  or  a  small  mirror,  will  reflet 
the  sun's  ray  so  as  strongly  to  affect  the  eye  at  a  distance  of  miles — and  the 
heat  accompanies  the  ray,  for  by  many  such  mirrors  directed  towards  one 
point,  a  combustible  object  placed  there  may  be  inflamed.  Arohimedei  set 
ire  to  the  Roman  ships  by  sunbeams,  returned  from  many  points  to  one, 
hia  god-like  genius  thus  rivaling  by  natural  means,  the  supposed  feats  of 
fabled  Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolts.  Again,  when  the  light  of  a  broad  sun- 
beam IB  made  bv  a  convex  glass  or  lens  to  converge  to  one  point  or  focus, 
the  concentrated  heat  is  also  there — for  a  piece  of  metal  held  in  the  focus 
will  drop  like  melting  wax :  and  if  the  class  be  purposely  advanced,  its  focus 
will  similarly  advance,  and  will  pierce  through  the  most  obdurate  substances, 
ai  red-hot  wire  pierces  through  paper  or  wood.  A  hunter  on  the  hill,  and 
travelling  hordes  on  the  plains,  often  conveniently  light  their  fires  at  the  sun 
himself,  by  directing  his  energies  through  a  burning  glass. 

The  direct  ray  of  the  sun,  simply  received  into  a  box  which  is  covered  with 
glass  to  exclude  the  cold  air,  and  is  lined  with  charcoal  or  burned  cork  to 
absorb  heat,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  once  received,  will  raise  a  ther- 
nometer  in  the  box  to  the  temperature  of  230°  of  Fahrenheit,  a  temperature 
considerably  above  that  of  boiling  water.  And  the  experiment  succeeds  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  where  there  is  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  where  the  sun 
attains  considerable  apparent  altitude.  We  sec,  therefore,  that  a  solar  oven 
might  in  some  cases  be  used.  In  operating  with  the  apparatus  suggested  by 
the  author,  and  described  at  page  205  for  distiliing  water  by  the  heat  of  the 
■an,  the  vessel  intended  to  absorb  the  heat,  and  to  act  as  the  still,  should  be 
enclosed  in  a  case  covered  and  lined  as  above  described. 

Reflecting  on  such  facts  as  now  recorded,  and  on  the  globular  form  and  the 
motions  of  our  earth,  we  have  a  reason  and  the  measure  of  the  differences  of 
climate  and  of  season  found  upon  the  earth.  It  is  evident  that  the  part  of  the 
globe  turned  directly  to  the  sun,  receives  his  rays  as  abundantly  as  if  it  were 
a  perfect  plane,  directly  facing  him,  while  on  parts,  which,  as  viewed*  from 
the  Bun,  would  be  called  the  sides  of  the  globe,  with  the  increasing  obliquity  of 
aspect,  an  equal  breadth  or  quantity  of  ravs  is  spread  over  a  larger  and  a  larger 
Burface;  and  at  the  very  edge  the  light  passes  level  with  the  surface,  and  alto- 
gether without  touching.     The  sunny  side  of  many  a  steep  hill  in  England 
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reoeivcs  the  son's  rays  in  snmmdr  as  perpendicularly  as  the  plains  about  the 
equator ;  and  such  hill-sides  are  not  heated  like  these  plains,  only  becaose  the 
air  over  them  is  colder — just  as  mountain  tops,  even  at  tho  equatofy  owinsto 
the  rarified  and,  therefore,  cold  air  around  them,  remain  for  ever  hooded  m 
snow.  In  England,  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  a  level  plain  receives  ooly 
about  half  as  much  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat  as  an  equal  extent  of  level 
surface  near  the  equator :  and  in  the  short  days  of  winter  it  receives  ocnfld- 
erably  less  than  a  third  of  its  summer  allowance. 

There  are  few  contrasts  in  nature  more  striking  than  between  the  oolli^ 
quences  of  different  intensity  of  the  sun's  influence :  for  instance,  the  inha- 
bitants of  India,  at  midday,  with  the  thermometer  at  120^,  are  ranning  to 
the  shade  of  their  bungalows,  darkening  their  windows,  hanging  wetted  mtts 
upon  the  walls  and  roofs,  sprinkling  water  on  the  floors,  fanning  themselvei 
with  ever  moving  punkas,  and  feeling  the  slightest  covering  or  exertion  too 
much — while  on  the  other  hand,  the  dwellers  in  Greenland,  with  the  tbe^ 
mometcr  below  zero,  are  loaded  with  furs,  and  are  seeking  the  direct  son- 
shine  or  heat  from  a  fire,  as  their  life  and  comfort  Again,  there  is  the  eoo- 
trast  observed  on  passiog,  as  the  author  once  did,  very  rapidly,  from  soeh  a 
paradise  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  all  its  vegetable  riches,  to  Tristan  de  CudIul 
and  the  Isle  of  Desolation  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  which  exhibit  only  eo)d 
and  naked  rocks ;  hut  yet  where  the  scene  swarms  with  its  appropriate  iahi- 
bitants — the  sea  with  seals,  and  the  air  with  clouds  of  sea-fowl,  playing  vmt 
the  never-resting  waves  like  flakes  of  eddying  snow.  Were  a  person  far  a 
moment  to  doubt  whether  the  sun  be  the  real  cause  of  such  di£ferenceS|  and 
of  the  fact  that  certain  creatures  arc  found  only  in  certain  lones  of  the  earthi 
let  him  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  migration  of  animals,  which  have  that 
home  not  in  any  fired  region,  but  wherever  the  sun  has  for  a  time  particoltf 
degree  of  influence,  and  which  accordingly  follow  the  sun  in  the  changes  of 
season.  We  have  the  swullow  in  vast  numbers  coming  to  visit  the  British 
isles  in  the  spring,  to  play  over  our  woods  and  waters,  in  pursuit  of  the 
insects  which  the  heat  then  breeds  to  fill  the  air, — welcome  harbingers  of  the 
coming  summer  and  its  riches ;  and  in  autumn,  the  same  creatures  are  seen 
congregating  on  our  shores,  to  wing  their  flight  back  in  united  multitudes  to 
more  southern  countries,  where,  in  turn,  there  is  a  temperate  influence  of  the 
sun.  The  same  season  brings  to  England  the  nightingale,  and  makes  oor 
woodlands  resound  with  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo.  In  the  waters  of  our  haji 
and  coasts,  again,  there  appear  with  the  seasons  the  vast  shoals  of  fish,  as  of 
the  herring  and  mackerel,  which  prove  such  abundant  food  for  millions  of 
human  beings ;  and  we  have  salmon,  at  stated  times,  penetrating  from  the 
ocean  far  up  the  mountain  streams,  to  deposit  its  spawn  for  further  supply; 
all  by  their  movements  contributing  to  the  harmonious  and  beneficent  system 
of  the  universe. 

With  respect  to  the  sun  as  a  source  of  heat,  there  have  been  two  opinions 
among  philosophers ;  one  claes  believing  that  the  sun  is  an  intensely  heated 
mass,  which  radiates  its  heat  and  light  around,  like  a  mass  of  intensely 
heated  iron;  and  another  class  holding  that  heat  is  merely  an  affection  or 
state  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  which  occupies  all  space,  as  sound  is  an  affecdon 
or  motion  of  air,  and  that  the  sun  may  produce  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
heat  without  waste  of  its  temperature  or  substance,  as  a  bell  may  prodnce 
the  phenomenon  of  sound  :  holding  farther  that  the  sun,  below  its  luminous 
atmosphere  may  be  habitable  even  by  such  animals  as  live  on  this  earth. 
Those  who  take  the  first  view,  are  awakened  to  the  dread  contemplation  of 
a  universe  carrying  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay,  or  at  least  of  great 
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pniodioal  reToIations :  the  others  may  view  the  anivene  as  destined  to  last 
seurly  unohanged,  until  a  new  act  or  will  of  its  Crdktor  shall  again  alter  or 
deitroj  it. 

Of  one  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namely,  that  the  present  temperature 
of  the  surflMM  of  the  earth  is  much  lower  than  the  temperature  in  remote 
part  time.  The  rocks  called  primitive,  as  granite  and  gneiss,  constituting 
^  interiors  of  onr  great  mountain  masses  and  the  substrata  of  our  plains, 
bear  evident  marks  of  our  having  been  at  one  period  a  molten  state,  from 
which  they  have  been  solidified  by  a  very  gradual  cooling :  and  even  the 
whole  mass  of  the  earth  at  some  time  must  have  been  so  fluid  or  soft,  as,  in 
obedience  to  gravity,  to  have  assumed  its  rounded  form,  and  in  obedience  to 
die  centrifugal  force  of  its  whirling,  to  have  bulged  out,  at  its  great  circum- 
ftrence  or  equator,  the  thirty-four  miles  which  its  equatorial  diameter  exceeds 
the  polar;  the  same,  by  the  by,  in  degrees  corresponding  to  the  various 
speed  of  rotation,  being  true  of  all  the  other  planets  belonging  to  the  solar 
ijitem.  Again,  while  in  excavating  below  the  surface  of  the  globe,  or  in 
examining  its  structure  as  exposed  to  view  by  volcanic  or  other  convulsions, 
men  encounter,  in  very  many  situations,  a  thickness  of  more  than  a  mile,  of 
the  wreck  and  remains  of  former  states  of  the  world — as,  on  digging  eighty 
feet  under  vineyards  near  Mount  Vesuvius,  they  encounter  the  more  recently 
baried  cities  of  Herculanoum  and  Pompeii — they  &rther  discover  that  the 
snimal  and  vegetable  remains  buried,  without  number,  in  the  present  cold 
climates  of  the  earth,  and  evidently  near  where  the  creatures  lived,  are 
•11  of  kinds  now  inhabiting  only  the  warmer  or  tropical  regions.  Lastly,  in 
the  operations  of  mining,  the  deeper  men  go,  the  higher  they  find  the  tem- 
penitare  to  be,  at  the  rate  of  a  degree  for  about  200  feet  of  descent }  which 
met  as  heat  tends  to  equable  diffusion,  proves  both  that  the  central  heat  of 
o«r  earth  must  have  had  another  source  than  a  radiation  from  tho  sun  of  the 
pfeeent  intensity ;  and  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  now  radiating  away 
more  heat  than  it  receives  from  the  sun.  The  conclusion  then  follows,  that 
the  temperature  of  tho  world  is  still  foiling,  although  perhaps  so  slowly  that 
aehange  may  not  be  detected  even  within  centuries.  Possibly,  in  very 
remote  antiquity,  that  may  have  been  true  which  the  early  Greeks  errono- 
ooaly  thought  true  in  their  day,  viz.,  that  the  equator  of  the  earth,  by  reason 
ef  its  great  heat,  the  sun's  influence  there  being  joined  to  the  heat  from 
within,  was  a  barrier^  impassable  by  man,  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern hemispheres. 

'<  Electricity  a  tource  of  heat"     (See  the  Analysis.) 

This  subject  can  only  be  satisfactorily  entered  upon  in  the  chapter  devoted 
exclusively  to  electricity,  and  is,  therefore,  deferred.  Suffice  it  bere  to  say, 
that  while  an  electrical  di&charge  of  current  passes  from  one  situation  to 
anothery  the  substance  serving  as  a  conductor  is  often  heated,  melted  or  dissi- 
pated, in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  human  art  has  any 
more  powerful  means  of  producing  these  cfiects.  Wo  may  remark,  too, 
that  in  certain  cases  of  the  electrical  current,  the  heat  is  accompanied  by  as 
intense  a  light  as  art  can  exhibit.  ^  / 

''  Combustion  and  other  chemical  actions  as  sources  of  heat"     (See  Analy- 

sb,  page  25G.) 

Of  the  phenomena  of  nature  there  is  perhaps  some  which,  to  the  unin- 
atroeted^  appears  so  inexplicable  and  so  wonderful  as  that  ofjire  or  combuM' 
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tion — whether  contemplated  in  its'  beauty  or  in  its  terrors.  Fire  is  seen  in 
its  beauty  when  used  by  man  for  his  domestic  purposes,  as  when  ife  biases 
cheerfully  over  his  parlour  hoarth,  or  beams  a  steady  light  around  from  his 
lamps  and  chandeliers.  It  is  seen  again  in  its  terrors,  when  spreading  by 
accident  from  some  focus,  it  envelops  in  sudden  flame  and  quickly  ovisumeB 
the  surrounding  objects,  perhaps  the  draperies  and  other  furniture  of  a  single 
apartment ;  or  wider  spreistd,  the  valuable  contents  of  a  spacious  mansion ;  or 
still  wider  spread,  and  with  deafening  uproar,  a  whole  town  or  a  forest : — and  it 
is  fire  which,  labouring  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  first  prepares  and  then 
urges  up  to  heaven  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  flame  and  red-hot  rocks,  during 
which  the  region  around  often  quakes  and  is  uptom,  so  that  the  cities  are  de- 
molished into  the  sudden  tombs  of  the  inhabitants,  the  course  of  the  rivers  it 
chanced,  the  plains  are  converted  into  lakes,  or  the  lake-beds  into  dry  land. 
Fire  is  awfully  seen  also  in  some  meteors,  and  when,  intentionally  lighted  by 
human  hands,  it  bursts  from  the  cannon  to  produce  the  carnage  of  battle.  Fire 
among  many  nations  of  antiquity  was  regarded  with  awe  and  holy  reverence, 
the  sun  himself  being  honoured  chiefly  as  its  concentration  or  supposed  abode. 
There  were  sacred  fires  in  many  of  the  temples,  and  fire  was  used  to  complete 
the  splendour  of  the  most  august  ceremonies.  Nay,  even  Moses,  a  worshipper 
of  the  one  true  God,  has  given  records  of  the  Bainiing  Bush  and  of  bumt- 
ofierings  made  to  that  God :  and  at  the  present  day,  in  many  Christian  churches, 
there  are  ever-burning  lamps  and  frequent  magnificent  illuminations.  Nov 
this  principle  ofjiret  which,  when  the  savage  man  first  saw  it  spreading  after 
the  thunder-clap  or  the  rubbing  of  forest  branches  in  a  storm,  so  as  to  threaten 
universal  destruction,  he  so  naturally  accounted  the  demon,  if  not  the  God  of 
nature ;  this  principle  man's  art  has  now  tamed  to  be  a  most  obedient  and  bj 
far  the  most  useful  of  his  servants.  Fire  being  in  truth  but  a  concentration  oif 
the  element  of  heat,  which  in  its  tranquil  and  invisible  diffusion  wo  have  al- 
ready contemplated  as  the  bcnclicent  life  or  soul  of  the  universe — the  cause  of 
seasons  and  climates,  and  of  all  the  changes  or  activity  which  distinguish  a 
living  world  from  a  dead  and  frozen  mass ;  man,  by  acquiring  command  over 
it,  commands  heat  when  and  where  ho  wills,  and  thus  truly  becomes  in  a 
second  degree  the  ruler  of  nature.  Fire  in  man's  service  may  be  figured 
as  a  legion  of  serving  spirits  to  whom  no  labour  is  difficult,  who,  in  any 
particular  case  have  power  or  magnitude  exactly  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  food  or  fuel  afforded ;  of  whom,  moreover,  man  can,  at  any  moment, 
conjure  up  one  or  many  by  the  magic  stroke  of  his  flint  and  steel.  In  every 
private  dwelling  he  has  of  these  fiery  spirits  as  domestic  slaves — in  the 
kitchen  and  in  the  parlour.  In  his  manufactories  they  are  melting  glass  for 
him,  and  reducing  ores,  and  boiling  and  evaporating  for  a  hundred  purposes. 
But  it  is  chiefly  when  chained  to  the  steam-engine,  that  they  show  their 
prodigious  powers  : — as  when,  putting  forth  a  giant's  strength,  thev  heaves 
river  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  or  urge  up  a  vast  ship  through  the  winter 
storm;  or  when  equaling,  if  not  surpassing,  in  nice  dexterity,  the  work 
of  human  hands,  they  twist  the  silken  or  cotton  threads,  and  weave  then 
into  most  delicate  fabrics.  Men,  grown  familiar  with  such  prodigies,  have 
almost  censed  to  be  moved  by  them ;  but  even  now  few  persons  can  resist  a 
feeling  of  wonder  and  admiration  when  chemistry  is  calling  forth  the  hidden 
spirit  of  combustion  in  some  new  and  less  fumiliar  guise  : — as,  for  instance, 
when  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  lighted  as  a  taper  in  oxygen  gas,  bums  with  such 
resplendent  brilliancy;  or  when  phosphorus  siiuilarly  placed,  throws  aronad 
its  overpowering  flood  of  flame ;  or  when  small  portions  of  the  metal  called 
potassium^  cast  upon  the  surface  of  water,  become  as  beads  of  most  intense 
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lifflit  ranning  about  there,  and  crossing  as  in  a  merry  dance ; — or,  lastly, 
wnen  flames  pn^uced  from  particular  substances  are  seen  rising  deep-tinged 
with  most  vivid  and  beautiful  colours. 

Singularly  interesting,  then,  to  philosophers,  as  in  such  particulars  the 
phenomena  of  combustion  must  always  have  appeared,  one  may  wonder 
that  ita  true  nature  could  remain  to  them  so  long  a  mystery ;  but  until  the 
admirable  researches  of  Davy,  made  only  a  few  years  ago,  their  conjectures 
had  scarcely  approached  the  truth.  Au  opinion  long  prevailed,  that  in  every 
eombuBtible  substance  there  was  present  a  certain  quantity  of  a  something 
denominated  phlof/istoiif  which,  on  being  disengaged  or  separated,  became 
obvious  to  human  sense  as  light  and  heat.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc,  for 
instance,  named  the  flowers  of  zinc,  and  into  which  the  metal  is  changed  by 
bnming,  was  supp'osed  to  be  the  metal  deprived  of  its  phlogiston ;  and  when, 
on  this  oxide  being  heated  with  charcoal,  the  metal  again  appeared,  it  was 
npposed  simply  to  have  recovered  phlogiston  from  the  charcoal.  The  illus- 
trious Lavoisier  had  the  merit  of  most  clearly  disproving  this  hypothesis,  by 
showing  that  the  flowers  or  powders  obtained  from  a  metal  by  burning  it, 
were  heavier  than  the  piece  of  metal  from  which  they  were  produced,  by  the 
exact  weight  of  the  oxygen  gas,  which  disappeared  in  the  combustion,  &c. ; 
and  he  showed  farther,  that  in  this  and  many  other  cases,  combustion  was 
aerely  the  act  of  two  substances  combining  chemically  ;  but  he  fell  into  an 
error  almost  as  great  as  that  which  he  overthrew,  by  supposing  that  for  com- 
bnstioD,  oxygen  had  always  to  be  one  of  the  combining  substances,  and  that 
the  heat  and  light  given  out  in  every  case  had  been  previously  latent  in  the 
oxygen. 

When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  began  his  labours  on  the  subject,  than  which 
labours  there  is  not,  perhaps  on  record  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  scientific 
research,  it  was  already  known,  first, — that  bodies  when  compressed  or  by 
any  means  redaced  in  bulk,  generally  give  out  a  part  of  their  heat,  as — when 
air  condensed  in  the  match-syringe  lights  tinder,—- or  when  water  and  aul- 
phario  acid,  uniting  into  a  compound  of  smaller  volume  than  the  separate 
ingredients,  becoming  very  hot, — or  when  water,  poured  upon  quick-lime  to 
slake  it,  and  becoming  solid  with  it,  produces  heat  sufficient  to  inflame  wood, 
as  has  been  fatally  proved  by  the  burning  of  many  lime  loaded  ships  ; — and 
that  in  such  cases,  the  heat  produced  during  the  chemical  union  depended 
more  upon  the  energy  of  the  action  which  united  the  substances  than  upon 
the  change  of  volume  produced. 

Farther,  it  was  known  that  any  substance  having  its  temperature  raised, 
by  whatever  means,  to  800°  or  more  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  became 
incandescent  or  luminous — as  when  iron,  or  stone,  or  any  substance  not  dis- 
sipated by  heat,  is  placed  in  a  common  fire; — in  the  first  degree  the  sub- 
stance being  said  to  be  red-hot,  and  at  higher  temperatures  to  be  white-hot. 

Oat  of  these  two  truths  Davy  constructed  his  explanation.  He  asserted — 
that  in  any  case,  combustion  is  merely  the  appearance  produced  when  sub- 
stances, having  a  still  stronger  attraction  for  each  other  than  quick-lime  and 
water,  are,  with  intense  energy,  combining  chemically,  so  as  to  become 
heated  at  least  to  the  degree  of  incandescence ;  and  that  during  the  pheno- 
menon there  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  something  altogether  con- 
sumed or  destroyed,  or  something  called  phlofjUton  escaping,  but  that  the 
aabstances  concerned  are  only  assuming  a  new  form  or  arrangement.  Thus, 
if  a  piece  of  charcoal  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  air,  of  which 
vessel  the  mouth  dips  into  a  liquid  to  confiue  the  air,  and  if  the  charcoal  be 
then  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  by  means  of  a  burning-glass  or  otherwise, 
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the  eobesion  of  its  particles  yields  to  their  attraction  for  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  around  them,  and  they  immediately  hegin  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  so 
energetically  as  to  produce  a  heat  still  much  greater,  aooompanied  by  the 
light  or  incandescence  of  combustion.  The  oharcoal|  nnder  these  dream* 
stances,  soon  entirely  disappears,  or  is  dissolved  in  the  air,  as  sugar  nur  be 
dissolved  in  water ;  but  if  the  air  be  afterwards  weighed,  it  is  found  to  have 
gained  in  weight  the  exact  weight  of  the  charcoal  which  has  disappearsd ; 
and  a  chemist  can  again  separate  the  charcoal  from  the  air,  and  use  either 
for  any  purpose  as  before.  In  like  manner,  if  a  piece  of  iron  wire  be  heated 
at  one  end,  which  is  then  plunged  into  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas,  it  will  bum  as  a 
most  brilliant  taper,  and  will  gradually  fall  in  the  form  of  oxidiaed  drops,  or 
scales  of  iron,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Now  during  this  prooeas,  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  will  be  diminished,  but  if  the  scales  mentioned  be  eol- 
lected,  they  will  be  found  to  weigh  just  as  much  more  than  the  original  wirs 
expended,  as  there  is  of  oxygen  lost  or  combined  with  them.  A  chemist 
can  separate  this  iron  and  oxygon,  and  exhibit  them  apart  as  before,  withonfe 
loss.  Again,  if  iron  and  sulphur,  in  certain  proportions,  be  heated  together, 
they  unite  with  vivid  combustion,  but  the  product  weighs  exactly  u  much 
as  the  original  ingredients. 

While  every  instance  of  combustion  is  thus  only  a  case  of  chemical  nnioa 
going  on  with  such  intensitv  of  action  as  to  produce  incandescence,  still, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  combining,  the  appearance  varies 
much.  It  may  be,  for  instance,  with  flame  or  without  flune.  The  great 
combining  substance  in  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  universally  distributed, 
is  oxygen,  of  which  the  name  is  now  become  familiar  even  to  the  ears  of  the 
nnleamed.  It  forms  four-fifths  of  the  substance  of  water  and  one-fiffch  of  oar 
atmosphere,  being  on  the  latter  account  present  wherever  man  can  be,  and 
ready  to  unite  itself  with  any  matter  exposed  to  it  at  the  necessary  tempera* 
ture.  Now  of  substances  burning  in  air,  those  which  are  originally  aeriform, 
as  coal  gas,  or  which,  on  being  heated,  are  rendered  aerif  jrm,  or  vapouriied 
before  the  union  tukes  place,  as  oil  or  wax,  assume  the  appearance  of  flame— 
which  means  that  the  aeriform  particles  usually  invisible  are  raised  to  the 
incandescent  temperature;  but  when  the  substance  combining  with  the 
oxygen  remains  solid,  while  its  particles  are  gradually  lifted  away  by  the 
oxygen  acting  only  at  the  surface  of  the  mass,  it  appears  during  the  whole 
time,  only  as  a  red-hot  stone.  The  latter  is  the  case  of  charcoal,  coke,  Welch 
stone-coal,  &c.,  while  in  the  case  of  wood,  common  coal,  &o.,  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  the  inflammable  matter  is  by  the  heat  of  the  combustion  con- 
verted into  vapour,  and  produces  the  beautiful  appearance  of  flame. 

Of  the  substances  called  combustible,  and  thus  called  because  they  combine 
with  oxygen  so  energetically  as  to  become  incandescent,  there  are  only  a 
few,  as  the  metals  called  potassium,  sodium,  &c.,  which  will  begin  to  unite 
with  oxygen,  or  to  bum  at  the  common  temperature  of  our  globe,  the  others 
requiring  to  be  at  some  higher  temperature.  Thus  phosphorus  begins  to 
bum  at  150°,  sulphur  at  550°,  charcoal  at  750"",  hydrogen  at  800**,  &e.,  it 
appearing  that  up  to  these  temperatures  the  attraction  of  the  atoms  of  the 
substances  among  themselves  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  other  attraction  or  that 
of  oxygen.  But  when  the  combustion  once  begins,  the  temperature,  from 
the  effect  of  the  combustion  itself,  rises  instantly  much  beyond  the  degree 
necessary  for  the  commencement  of  the  process.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
which  begin  to  bum  or  combine  at  800°,  produce  a  flame  of  as  intense  heat 
as  human  art  can  excite. 

On  the  circumstance  that  bodies  require  to  have  certain  preparatory  tern* 
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peratnre  before  beginniDg  thus  to  combine  with  oxygen,  depend  many  im- 
ptrtant  fiiots  of  nature  and  art  Hence  the  safety  with  which  most  com- 
Miatibles  may  be  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  the  contact  of  atmo- 
nberio  air :  otherwise,  coal,  wood,  &c.,  in  the  moment  of  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  would  oatch  fire,  as  really  happens  to  phosphorated  hydrogen  gas ; 
or  to  the  metal  called  potassium,  even  when  thrown  into  cold  water,  the 
metal  attracting  the  oxygen  from  the  water  instantly,  and  with  intense  com- 
boBtion.  If  a  fire  or  flame  be  so  small  that,  from  the  rapid  absorption  of 
heat  by  bodies  around,  it  does  not  produce  heat  enough  to  maintain  the 
inflaming  temperature  of  the  substance,  the  combustion  will  soon  bo  extin- 
guished. Thus  a  common  coal  fire,  if  not  watched,  and  tho  remaining  fuel 
oeeasoinally  gathered  together  to  reduce  the  surfiice  of  wasteful  radiation, 
will  be  extinguished  long  beforo  the  whole  fuel  is  expended : — but  not  so 
with  a  fire  of  wood  or  of  paper,  which  substances  burn  more  readily  than 
coaL  The  Welch  stone-coal  can  only  be  made  to  bum  in  very  large  masses, 
er  when  mixed  with  a  more  inflammable  coal  or  other  fuel,  or  when  fed  by 
air  already  heated.  Some  of  our  manufactures  have  lately  been  improved 
by  causing  the  air  which  feeds  the  working  fire  to  pass  through  metal  tubes 
heated  by  lying  in  another  fire.  In  common  fires  much  coal  is  burned  at 
temperatures  so  low  as  to  be  nearly  useless.  A  substance  placed  in  pure 
oxygen  gas  bums  with  much  greater  intensity,  and  will  begin  burning  at  a 
fewer  temperature  than  if  placed  in  atmospheric  air,  which  contains  only 
one-fifth  of  oxygen  and  four-fifths  of  another  substance,  nitrogen,  which 
does  not  aid  the  combustion-— because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  nitrogen  by 
abaorbing  much  of  the  heat  of  the  combustion,  lowers  the  temperature.  Iron 
wire  will  bum  as  a  taper  in  oxygen,  but  not  in  common  air ;  and  a  common 
taper  or  flaming  piece  of  wood  just  extinguished  by  blowing  on  it,  will  imme* 
diately  be  rekindled  if  placed  in  oxygen.  Again,  a  lamp  with  a  very  small 
wicky  «B  of  one  thread,  and  producing,  therefore,  very  little  heat,  will  not 
bnrn  in  oold  weather,  or  in  an  ice-house,  and  at  any  time  will  be  extinguished 
by  a  foreign  body  brought  near  it  so  as  to  cool  it — a  piece  of  ice,  for  instance, 
or  a  small  metalUo  nob,  presented  to  it  on  the  end  of  a  wire,  or  a  metallic 
ring  let  down  over  it;  but  if  the  ball  or  ring  be  hot,  the  effect  will  not  fol- 
low. By  more  powerful  refrigerating  processes,  even  a  considerable  lamp  or 
eandle  may  be  put  out.  These  discoveries  led  Davy  to  the  construction  of 
Ufl  miner's  safety-lamp,  which  is  merely  a  lamp  surrounded  by  a  wire  gauze, 
of  which  the  meshes  are  of  such  size  that  a  flame  of  hydrogen  gas  attempting 
to  pasB  through  is  so  cooled  by  the  heated  absorbing  and  heat-conducting 
power  of  the  metal  as  to  be  extinguished.  A  wire  gauze  gradually  let  down 
vpon  any  common  flame,  annihilates  the  part  of  it  which  should  appear  above 
the  gause ;  but  tho  combustible  vapour  passing  invisibly  through  the  gauze, 
may  be  lighted  afresh  on  its  upper  side.  Oxygon  and  hydrogen,  which  are 
the  constituents  of  water,  when  uniting,  produce  such  intense  heat  that  the 
Bomentaiy  expansion  of  the  newly  formed  water,  then  in  the  state  of  steam, 
ia  such  as  to  constitute  a  violent  explosion ;  and  when  a  jet  of  the  two  gases 
mixed  gives  a  continued  flame,  the  most  refractory  substances  melt  in  it  like 
wax  in  a  common  taper — ^yet  these  gases  may  be  kept  mixed  together  in  the 
cold  reservoir  of  a  blow  pipe  without  combining,  and  when  they  are  set  on 
Ifare,  while  issuing  as  a  jet,  the  flame  does  not  travel  inwards  through  the 
opening  as  might  be  feared,  because  it  is  cooled  by  the  metal  of  the  orifice. 
A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydroeen  passing  through  the  small  channels 
left  in  a  tube  filled  with  wire,  may  be  lighted  at  the  end  of  the  tube  without 
danger  of  explosion. 
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While  solid  bodies  become  very  visible  or  iDcandescent  at  aboat  IOC  of 
Fahronheity  airs  owing  to  their  tenuity  of  condition,  require  to  be  heattd 
much  farther  before  they  take  on  the  vivid  appearance  of  flame ;  and  airs  of 
light  atoms,  like  hydrogen,  require  to  be  heated  still  more  than  heavier  airs. 
Thus  the  flame  of  pure  hydrogen  is  pale  and  blue,  but  a  wire  held  in  it  be- 
comes much  more  luminous  than  the  flame  itself;  and  the  flame  of  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  escaping  from  a  very  minute  orifice  in  a  glass  tube, 
may  itself  bo  scurcely  visible,  while  the  extremity  of  the  tube  heated  by  it 
becomes  like  a  brilliant  star.     Hence  the  light  of  many  flames  may  be  in- 
creased by  placing  a  wire  gauze  or  other  solid  body  in  the  flame ;  as  is  seen 
when  a  piece  of  lime  is  placed  in  a  flame  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
Consideration  of  this  subject  enables  us  to  explain  why  common  ooal  gas, 
which  connists  of  hydrogen  holding  a  quantity  of  carbon  in  solution,  givei  a 
stronger  light  than  pure  hydrogen ;  and  why  oil  gas,  which  contains  aboat 
twice  as  much  carbon  as  the  coal  gas,  gives  also  about  twice  as  much  light: 
— or  it  appears  that  the  atmospheric  air,  which  first  mixes  with  these  gases 
as  they  issue  to  bum,  is  suflGicient  to  combine  with  all  their  hydrogen  (which 
it  most  strongly  attracts)  but  not  at  tho  same  time  with  all  their  carbon : 
the  particles  of  the  carbon,  therefore,  are  first  separated  or  precipitated  in 
the  flame,  and  become  so  many  solid  particles  most  intensely  heated  tnd 
luminous ;  and  afterwards  when  they  have  ascended  a  little  higher,  they 
meet  with  new  oxygen  and  bum  in  their  turn,  giving  a  second  quantity  of 
light.  That  this  decomposition  of  the  gas  really  occurs  is  proved  by  placing 
a  wire  gauze  in  the  flame,  for  then  we  find  that  if  it  be  held  near  the  middle 
of  tho  flame,  it  becomes  immediately  loaded  with  particles  of  charcoal  sepa- 
rated there,  and  cooled  by  it  so  as  to  cohere ;  while  if  held  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fluuic  where  the  carbon  is  not  yet  separated,  it  retains  none,  and  if  held 
at  the  top  of  the  flame,  where  they  are  already  burned,  it  retains  none.    A 
candle  or  lamp  is  said  to  smoke  when  the  heat  produced  by  it,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  allowed  to  approach  the  flame,  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the 
total  combustion  of  tho  carbon  which  rises  in  the  flame.     The  hollow  or  cir- 
cular wick  of  the  common  Argand  lamp,  and  the  similar  form  given  to  gas 
flames  is  useful,  by  admitting  air  to  the  inside  as  well  as  to  the  outside  of 
tho  flame,  and  the  lofty  glass  chimney  is  to  quicken  the  currents  of  air. 

When  oxygen  mixed  with  certain  of  the  inflammable  gases  or  vapours  is 
heated,  although  only  to  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  of  common 
burning  or  explosion,  a  union  still  takes  place,  but  very  slowly,  so  that  the 
temperature  never  rises  to  what  is  necessary  to  exhibit  flame.  This  pheno* 
menou  has  been  called  invisible  combustion.  It  is  remarkably  exemplified 
on  plunging  platinum  or  gold  wire  moderately  heated  into  such  a  mixture : 
the  combination  then  goes  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hot  wire ;  and 
although  without  flame,  still  with  suflicicnt  disengagement  of  heat  to  maintain 
the  wire  in  an  incandescent  or  luminous  state,  as  long  as  there  are  gases  left 
to  combine.  Thus  the  vapour  always  arising  at  a  common  temperature  from 
the  mouth  of  a  phial  of  ether,  (ether  consists  chiefly  of  hydrogen  and  ca^ 
bon),  if  made  to  pass  through  a  coil  of  heated  platinum  wire,  while  com- 
bining, by  this  slow  combustion,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  around  it,  give 
out  heut  enough  to  keep  the  wire  so  luminous  as  to  serve  os  a  little  lamp  hy 
which  to  read  from  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch  through  the  night.  A  beautifal 
moditicatiou  of  this  principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  miner's  safety-lamp; 
and  when  the  air  of  the  mine  is  too  impure  to  maintain  the  flame,  it  still 
suffices  thus  to  produce  a  continued  light  from  the  iucandescent  metal. 
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"Fuel." 


Ilcat  beiDg,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  the  life  of  the  universe,  and 
man  having  command  over  nature  chiefly  by  his  power  of  controlling  heat, 
which  power  again  coidcs  to  him  with  the  ability  to  produce  combustion,  it 
is  of  great  interest  to  inquire  what  substances  he  can  most  easily  procure  as 
food  for  combustioD,or/Me/,  and  how  these  may  be  most  advantageously  em- 
ployed. To  speak  on  this  subject  at  all  fully  in  reference  to  the  various  arts 
of  life  would  be  to  compose  an  extensive  work,  but  an  interesting  sketch 
may  be  comprised  within  narrow  limit^s. 

Although  there  arc  a  great  number  of  substances,  which,  in  the  act  of 
their  chemical  union,  occasion  the  heat  and  light  which  constitute  the  com- 
bustion, still  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these,  in  an  uucombincd  state,  are  so 
sparingly  distributed  in  nature,  and  are  therefore  procurable  with  such  diffi- 
culty, that  heat  obtained  by  sacrificing  them  would  be  much  too  expensive 
to  be  within  common  means.     Providence,  however,  has  willed  that  the  ele- 
mentary substance  in  nature  which  has  the  most  energetic  attraction  for 
almost  all  other  substances,  and  which  therefore  produces  in  uniting  with 
them  the  most  intense  heat,  is  also  of  all  the  most  universally  distributed. 
This  substance  is  oxygen.     It  forms  part  of  our  atmosphere,  and  therefore 
penetrates,  and  is  prescut  wherever  man  can  breathe,  offering  itself  at  once 
at  his  service.     Then  for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  the  oxygen,  there 
are  chiefly  two  other  substances  also  very  widely  scattered,  and  therefore 
easily  procurable  and  cheap.     These  are  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  great  ma- 
terials of  all  vegetable  bodies,  and  therefore  of  our  forest  trees,  and  of  coal 
beds,  many  of  which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  antediluvian  forests.    Car- 
bon is  found  nearly  alone  in  hard  coal,  but  it  is  united  with  a  large  proportion 
of  hydrogen  in  caking  coal,  and  in  wood,  wax,  rosins,  tallow  and  oils.     The 
gases  obtained  from  these  last-mentioned  substances  and  now  used  for  illu- 
mination are  merely  hydrogen,  holding  in  solution  certain  proportions  of 
carbon }  and  all  bodies  which  burn  with  flame  give  out  such  guscs  in  the  act 
of  combustion.     In  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  known  to  man,  the 
stones,  earths  and  water,  forming  its  surface,  are  already  combinations  of 
oxygen  with  other  substances,  and  are  therefore  not  in  a  state  to  produce 
fresh  combustion ;  but  carbon  and  hydrogen,  by  various  processes  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  arc  in  numberless  situations  becoming  accumulated,  so 
as  to  bo  fit  for  fuel  3 — as  by  other  processes  the  atmosphere  is  always  pre- 
lerved  with  its  due  proportion  of  oxygen. 

The  name  fuel  is  given  only  to  the  substances  which  combine  with  oxygen, 
and  not  to  the  oxygen  itself,  probably  because  the  former  being  solid  or  li- 
quid, and  therefore  more  obvious  to  sense,  had  attracted  human  notice  as 
producers  of  combustion  long  before  the  existence  of  the  aeriform  agent, 
oxygen,  was  even  suspected. 

Oils,  fat,  wax,  &c.,  from  becoming  aeriform  in  their  combustion,  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  flame,  as  already  explained,  and  hence  these  substances  are 
chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light ;  while  wood  and  coal  are  more 
frequently  used  for  mere  heating.  But  the  chemist's  lamp,  by  which  he 
distils  and  evaporates,  and  his  common  blow-pipe  for  directing  the  point  of 
any  flame  upon  a  substance  to  melt  it,  and  his  blow-pipe  fed  with  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  whose  flame  is  capable  of  melting  the  most  refractory 
substances — prove  that  it  is  chiefly  the  expense  of  the  former  kinds  of  fuel 
which  has  limited  them  so  much  to  the  office  of  light-giving.     Lately  an 
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important  application  of  coal-gas  and  of  oil  or  fat  as  heat-giving  fael  hn 
been  made  in  a  general  cooking  apparatus,  which  promises  to  e£ct  a  oon- 
siderable  diminution  of  house-keeping  expense. 

Wood  was  the  common  fuel  of  the  early  world  when  coal-mines  were  not 
yet  known,  and  still  in  many  countries  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  the  cheap- 
est fuel.  Charcoal  is  the  name  given  to  what  remains  of  wood  after  it  has 
been  heated  in  a  close  place ;  during  which  operation  the  hydrogen  and  other 
minor  ingredients  are  driven  away  in  the  form  of  vapour.  Charcoal  is  nearly 
pure  Carbon.  Coke,  again,  is  the  charcoal  obtained  by  a  similar  process  from 
coal.  The  wood  and  coal,  if  much  heated  in  the  air,  would  burn  or  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  but  heated  in  a  vessel  or  place  which  excludes 
air,  they  merely  give  out  their  more  volatile  parts. 

Good  ooal,  where  it  abounds,  is  now  for  ordinary  purposes  by  much  the 
cheapest  kind  of  fuel;  and  since  within  a  few  years  men  have  learned  to 
separate  from  it,  and  to  use  instead  of  oil  and  wax,  its  illuminating  ras, 
namely,  its  hydrogen  holding  in  solution  a  little  carbon,  it  has  become  doa* 
bly  precious  to  them.  A  person  reflecting  that  heat  is  the  magic  power 
which  vivifies  nature,  and  that  ooal  is  what  best  gives  heat  for  the  endless 
purposes  of  human  society,  cannot  without  admiration  think  of  the  rich  stores 
of  coal  which  exist  treasured  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  man's  use. 
And  Britain,  in  this  respect,  is  singularly  favoured.  Her  extensive  coal  mines 
are  in  effect  mines  of  latent  labour  or  power  vastly  more  precious  than  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Peru, — for  a  hundred  men  in  England,  of  whom 
a  part  dig  coal,  and  the  remainder  apply  it  in  manufactures,  can  get  in  ex- 
change for  the  merchandize  tbey  produce  more  of  either  gold  or  silver  than 
a  hundred  men  working  in  the  American  mines  are  able  to  extract.  These 
coul-mincB,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  produce  abundantly  every  thing  which 
labour  and  ingenuity  can  produce,  or  which  our  money  can  buy,  and  they 
have  essentially  contributed  to  render  Britain  the  mistress  of  the  industry 
and  comnierco  of  the  earth.  Britain  has  become  to  the  civilized  world  around, 
nearly  what  an  ordinary  town  is  to  the  rural  district  in  which  it  stands,  und 
of  this  vast  and  glorious  city  the  mines  in  question  are  the  coal-cellars, 
stored  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for  above  1,000  years;  a  supply 
which,  as  coming  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life  will  naturally  bring 
economy  of  fuel,  or  substitution  of  other  means  to  effect  similar  purposes  or 
changes  in  the  channels  of  industry, — may  be  regarded  as  exhaustless. 

The  coal  in  many  mines  is  evidently  the  remains  of  forests,  which  hare 
existed  in  very  remote  time,  swept  together  either  during  convulsions  of 
nature  or  by  the  more  gradual  operation  of  rivers,  (as  may  be  seen  at  present 
where  the  great  Mississippi  is  carrying  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  floating 
timber  to  the  sea,  and  depositing  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  gulf)  the 
accumulated  wood  being  afterwards  compressed  and  solidified  by  superin- 
cumbent deposits  of  earth  matters,  aided  probably  by  the  action  of  heat.  In 
many  coal-beds  the  trees  yet  retain  their  form,  so  that  their  species  can  be 
easily  distinguished,  and  there  are  buried  among  them  other  vegetable  and 
animal  remains  of  cotemporancous  inhabitants  uf  the  earth.  Coal  is  found 
of  different  qualities.  In  some  places  it  is  almost  unmixed  carbon,  and  ex- 
ceedingly solid,  as  if  it  had  been  coked  by  subterranean  heat.  Such  is  the 
stone-ouul  of  Wales,  which  in  iOO  parts  contains  97  of  pure  carbon,  with  only 
three  of  hydrogen  and  earthy  matter.  In  other  places  the  coal  contains  hy- 
drogen in  nearly  as  large  proportion  as  wood  does,  so  combined  with  part 
of  the  carbon  as  to  form  the  oily  or  pitchy  substances  cxbting  in  the  coal 
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hklkf  when  borningi  produoe  flamei  and  when  rising  nnbornedy  oonstitate 

The  oompeniive  Taloee,  as  faeU  of  different  kinds  of  earbonaoeooa  matter, 
kfB  been  fonnd  to  be  as  in  the  following  tablea. 

One  pound  of  Melts  of  ice 
Ooodooal    -           -           •           .           .  90  lbs. 

Coke 84 

Charcoal  of  Wood    -  ...  95 

Wood    ......      82 

Peat 19 

LaToisier,  in  making  experiments  on  combustibles  gencrallji  to  ascertain 
e  quantities  of  oxygen  expended,  and  of  heat  given  out  during  the  oombus- 
n  of  a  given  quantity  of  each,  obtained  the  following  results : 

One  ponnd  of  Melts  of  ioe    Takes  of  oxygen 


870  lbs. 

7}  lbs. 

85 

4 

120 

8 

110 

8 

105 

8 

95 

2? 

100 

l| 

25 

1 

Carburetted  hydrogen     • 
Olive  oil      . 

Wax      -  -  -  . 

Tallow  .  -  - 

Chansoal  ... 

PhosphoruB  ... 
Sulphur  ... 

lie  fbUowing  remarks  with  respect  to  fuel,  and  the  modes  of  using  it,  seem 

to  demand  a  place  here. 

A  pound  of  coke  produces  nearly  as  much  heat  as  a  pound  of  coal ;  but 

Kd  of  ooke  is  the  produce  of  a  pound  and  a  third  of  coal,  although  the 
more  bulky  than  the  coal. 
It  IB  wasteful  to  wet  fuel,  because  the  moisture  in  being  evaporated  carries 
t  with  it  as  latent,  and  therefore  useless  heat,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
bal  the  oombustion  produces.  It  is  a  very  common  prejudice,  that  the 
Btting  of  coal,  by  making  it  last  longer,  is  effecting  a  great  saving ;  but  it 
na  BO  merely  by  restraining  the  oombustion  or  produoinff  a  smaller  fire,  and 
ilk  the  bad  fire,  there  is  abo  much  waste  of  heat.  To  illustrate  the  influ* 
IM  of  watery  vapour  upon  combustion,  we  may  mention  the  fiaot,  that  a 
■BttfiMSturer  who  tried  to  blow  his  fire  by  forcing  steam  into  the  furnace 
ilk  the  air,  extinguished  his  fire ;  and  the  analogous  fact,  that  ordinary  fires 
un  better  in  winter  than  in  summer,  although  the  temperature  be  lower, 
kUBB  oold  air  is  generally  much  drier  than  that  which  is  warm. 

which  ooDtains  much  hydrogen,  as  all  flaming  coal  does,  is  used 
BBtefully  when  jmy  of  the  faydrocen  is  allowed  to  escape  unburned ;  for, 
mt,  the  great  heat  which  the  combustion  of  such  hydrogen  would  produoe 
not  obtained ;  and,  secondly,  the  hydrogen  while  becoming  gas,  absorbs 
ito  the  latent  state  still  more  heat  than  an  equal  weight  of  water  would. 
m  (he  smoke  of  a  fire  is  the  hydrogen  of  the  cool  rising  in  combination 
ith  a  pordon  of  carbon.  We  see,  therefore,  that  by  eansing  a  fire  to 
Mtroj  or  bum  its  smoke,  we  not  only  prevent  a  nuisance,  but  effect  a  great 
ivinff.  The  reason  that  common  fires  give  out  so  much  smoke  is,  either 
int  ue  amoke  or  vapourised  pitch  is  not  sufficiently  heated  to  bum,  or  that 
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the  ftir  mixed  with  it  as  it  ascends  in  the  chimney,  has  already,  by  pusiog 
through  the  fire,  been  deprived  of  its  free  oxygen.  If  the  pitch  be  veiy 
much  heated,  its  ingredients  assume  a  new  arrangement,  becoming  transpa- 
rent, and  constituting  the  common  coal-gas  of  our  lamps;  bat  at  lower  ten- 
peratures,  it  is  seen  jetting,  from  cracks  or  openings  in  the  coal,  as  a  dense 
smoke— a  smoke,  however,  which  immediately  becomes  a  brilliant  flame  if 
lighted  by  a  piece  of  burning  paper  or  the  approximation  of  the  combustion. 
The  alternate  bursting  out  and  extinction  of  these  burning  jets  of  pitchy 
vapour,  contribute  to  render  a  common  fire  the  lively  and  agreeable  object 
which  it  is  in  the  winter  evenings.  When  coal  is  first  thrown  upon  a  fire, 
a  groat  quantity  of  vapourized  pitch  escapes  as  a  dense  smoke,  too  cold  to 
burn,  and  for  a  time  the  flame  is  smothered,  or  there  is  none ;  but  as  the 
fresh  coal  becomes  heated,  its  vapour  reproduces  the  flame  as  before.  In 
close  fire-places,  as  those  of  steam-engines,  brewing  and  dyeing  apparatus, 
&c.,  all  the  air  which  enters  after  the  nirnace^oor  is  shut,  must  pass  through 
the  grate  and  the  burning  fuel,  so  that  its  oxygen  is  consumed  by  the  red- 
hot  coal  before  ascending  to  where  the  smoke  is.  The  smoke,  therefore, 
however  hot,  passes  away  unburnt;  unless,  sometimes,  as  over  foundry  fl]^ 
naccs,  where  the  heat  is  very  great  indeed,  and  it  bums  as  a  flame  or  great 
gas  lamp  at  the  chimney-top  on  reaching  the  oxygen  of  the  open  atmosphere. 
There  have  been  many  modes  proposed  of  destroying  smoke:  one  hu 
been  to  admit  to  the  space  above  the  fire,  by  a  suitable  opening,  a  certain 
quantity  of  fresh  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  may  inflame  the  smoke.  This 
plan  is  efficient  at  a  certain  point  of  time  after  the  addition  of  fresh  fuel, 
and  then  for  a  time  effects  the  saving  of  fuel ;  but  the  difficulty  of  admitting 
just  the  quantity  of  air  required  to  suit  the  varying  demand  for  it,  has  not 
been  overcome,  and  hencc^  from  there  being  no  saving  on  the  whole,  the 
plan  has  been  abandoned.  \  When  just  enough  air  entered,  the  flame  pro- 
duced gave  so  intense  a  heat  as  in  several  cases  to  have  burned  or  destroyed 
the  parts  of  valuable  boilers  exposed  to  it ;  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  too 
much  air  entered,  it  injuriously  cooled  the  boiler.  A  contrivance  at  present 
commonly  adopted  for  burning  smoke,  is  that  of  Mr.  ]3runton,  namely,  a 
circular  fire-grate,  kept  turning  like  a  horizontal  wheel,  on  which,  by  ma- 
chinery, coal  is  made  to  fall  iu  a  gradual  manner,  so  as  to  be  uniformly 
spread  over  it.  The  coal  fulls  so  gradually,  that  although  there  is  generally 
u  little  smoke  from  it,  there  is  never  much, — the  oxygen  which  finds  en- 
trance through  and  around  the  grate,  being  always  in  quantity  the  same, 
uud  nearly  sufficient.  A  smoke-consuming  fire  would  be  perfect,  in  which 
the  fu(>l  wore  made  to  burn  only  at  the  upper  surface  of  its  mass,  so  that 
the  pitch  and  gas  disengaged  from  it,  as  the  heat  spread  downwards,  might 
have  to  pass  through  the  burning  coals  where  fresh  air  were  mixing  with 
them ;  and  thus  the  gas  and  smoke,  being  the  most  inflammable  parts, 
would  burn  first  and  be  all  consumed.  This  was  the  principle  proposed 
in  a  fire-place  suggested  by  the  author  for  the  great  brewery  of  Mr.  Menx 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  tried  at  the  time  when  attempts  were  extensively 
made  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  smoke  in  towns.  The  experiment  proved 
the  theoretical  perfection  of  the  method,  and  that  it  would  produce  a  saving 
of  15  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure  of  coal ;  but  before  a  durable  grate 
of  the  kind  was  completed,  the  Welch  stone-coal  was  introduced,  which 
has  97  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon,  and  therefore  has  no  pitch  to  evaporate, 
and  no  smoke, — and  it  was  at  once  adopted  there  and  in  many  other  places. 
A  little  common  coal  is  added  to  it  to  make  it  more  easily  combustible. 
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Coil  in  a  deep  narrow  trongb,  as  a  6  c  c2,  if 

Kgfated  at  its  surface  a  b,  burns  with  a  lofty  ^ig«  135. 

lame  aa  if  it  were  the  wick  of  a  large  oil-  ,AK.«'>.w^*-art^>ti*fci*A 

knp ;  for  all  the  gas  given  out  from  the  coal      ^  ifTNV  TTl^Fgg^ ; 
baloWy  aa  that  is  graduallj  heated,   passes 
throagh  the  burning  fuel  and  becomes  a  flame. 
NoWy   if   we  suppose   several    such   troughs 

K*  loed  toirether  with  intervals  between  them,      ^ 
e  the  fire  bars  of  a  common  grate  or  furnace,  ^\j  \Jf 

there  would  be  a  perfect  non-smoking  fire- 
plaee.     Snch  was  that  made  on  the  occasion 

mentioned ;  and  although,  as  a  mere  experimental  apparatus,  it  was  flimsy 
and  imperfect,  it  put  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  accomplisbiug  its 
object.  The  reason  of  the  vast  saving  of  fuel  by  such  a  grate  is,  that  the 
amoke  instead  of  stealing  away  latent  heat — being  itself  also  the  most  com- 
boatible  and  precious  part  of  the  fuel,  here  gives  all  its  powers  and  worth  to 
the  purpose  of  the  combustion.  The  coal  rested  on  movable  bottoms  in 
the  troughs,  (here  shown  by  dotted  lines)  and  was  moved  up  like  the  wick 
of  a  lamp  by  its  screw.  The  bottoms  may  be  lifted  in  many  ways.  Or, 
without  bottoms  the  coal  may  be  raised  in  each  trough  successively  by  an 
iron  lever  or  bar  introduced  by  the  fire-man  under  the  coal,  fresh  coal  being 
at  the  some  time  put  into  the  trough  to  fill  the  space  under  the  lever.  The 
aathor  believes  that  this  principle  of  construction  will  still  be  extensively 
adopted  for  the  Newcastle  or  flaming  coal, — the  consequences  would  be  so 
important.  The  principle  has  been  already  introduced  for  common  parlour 
fras  by  Mr.  Cutler  in  his  stove,  which  is  merely  a  common  grate,  having, 
instead  of  bottom-bars,  a  deep  box  to  hold  the  coal  for  a  whole  day,  with  a 
movable  bottom,  which  lifts  the  coal  up  as  wanted.  From  such  a  fire  there 
is  always  ascending  a  long  beautiful  flame ;  and  much  more  heat  is  is  given 
ont  than  from  the  same  quantity  of  coal  burned  in  the  common  way ;  the 
ehimney  never  requires  sweeping,  for  there  isabsolutely  no  smoke  and  there- 
fore no  soot. 

Smoke  ia  effectually  consumed  also  in  a  fire-place  in  which  the  air  feeding 
the  combustion  is  caused  to  pass  downwards  through  the  burning  fuel,  so  as 
to  oanry  the  smoke  with  it,  instead  of  upwards  as  usual.  This  result  is  at- 
tained by  having  the  chimney  tc  communicate  with  the  ash-pit.  The  chief 
objection  ia,  that  the  fire-bars  are  quickly  destroyed  by  the  intense  heat  to 
which  they  are  exposed ;  and  to  obviate  this  instead  of  solid  bars,  tubes  have 
been  need  with  water  passing  through  them,  and  admitting  the  feeding  air 
onW  above. 

It  ia  evident  that  if  a  house  or  appartment  with  the  air  in  it,  were  once 
wanned  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  for  ever  retain  its  temperature,  but  for 
the  eacape  of  heat  through  the  walls  and  windows,  or  with  the  air  from 
within,  whether  passing  away  as  necessary  ventilation  or  as  waste.  A  per- 
fect system  of  heating,  therefore,  would  consist  in  diminishing  as  much  as 
poeaible  these  causes  of  loss,  with  reference,  however,  both  to  the  expense 
of  the  means  and  the  salubrity  of  the  dwelling,  and  in  producing  and  distri- 
buting the  heat  judiciously.  It  may  be  asserted  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  fuel 
generally  expended  in  English  houses,  if  more  skilfully  used,  would  better 
secure  comfort  and  health  than  all  that  is  now  expended.  But  it  does  not 
accord  with  the  character  of  this  general  work  to  enter  into  minute  detail  on 
the  subject,     llemarks  were  made  upon  it  in  the  chapter  on  ''  FHeamaticii" 
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under  the  head  of  "  warming  and  ventilatingi''  and  mora  minvto  inibnMlini 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Tredgold's  work^  azpreialy  dsvoted  to  it 

The  detailed  oonsideration  of  fumaeesi  blow-pipei|  Ae.,  maj  appMr  Ift 
aome  ao  oloaely  connected  with  our  praaeot  auljeot  aa  to  deaaiand  afiaai 
herci  bat  hj  so  treating  of  them  we  should  be  encroaching  oo  Iho  proviMl 

iMnlyatn^ 


of  the  chemiatj  &o.  We  may  state  generaUji  tliat  finnacea  an 
tnrea  by  which  coal  or  other  fuel  heated  to  the  d^ee  ni  which  it  wiwMaM 
rapidly  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  la  placed  in  civoaBDiataam 
favourable  to  the  rapid  renewal  of  the  air,-— and  a  common  Uov-pipe  ii 
merely  a  jet  of  air  thrown  from  a  minute  opening  into  out  fiamayao  aa  wiA 

Ktat  decision  to  direct  the  point  of  the  flame  upon  the  body  to  ba  haalad. 
e  sand-bath  and  wator>bath  of  the  chemist  are  merely- maana  of  inaaiiBg 
a  more  uniform  or  steadv  temperature : — a  veaaal  imbedded  in  aaad,  ao  thit 
heat  can  reach  it  only  through  the  sand,  cannot  be  very  aoddenlv  heated  er 
oooledy  because  sand  is  a  slow  conductor;  and  a  vesael  immaraad  in  boQiBg 
water,  can  never  have  greater  heat  than  212^|  or  the  boiling  heat  of  wateft 
For  certain  purposes,  hotter  baths,  as  of  high*pressnre  ateami  or  of  ifthftiffai 
of  certain  salts,  or  of  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  ni  boiling  whala  oU,  haie 
l»een  used.  On  such  subjects,  readera  may  cansult  worka  on  ^^nhmnirtij 
applied  to  the  arts.'' 

*}Oand€n»aiimiandJriciiana$€aM»eio/h^    (Bead  Analyai^  page  Sfi&) 


A  soft  iron-nail  lud  upon  an  anvil,  and  receiving  in  ramd  snoesamw  thns 
or  four  powerful  blows  of  a  hammor  becomes  hot  enoo^  to  ligb^  a  amtct^ 
and  if  longer  hammered,  will  become  incandescent  or  red  hot, — ^partly  fkcai 
the  diminished  volume  or  condensation  of  the  iron,  on  the  principle  already 
explained,  and  partly  from  the  percussion  or  friction,  in  a  way  not  yet  wdl 
understood,  but  probably  electrical. 

In  the  familiar  case  of  the  mutual  percussion  of  flint  and  eteel,  small  pn^ 
tions  of  one  or  both  aro  struck  off  by  the  violence  of  the  collision,  in  a  state 
of  white  heat,  and  the  particles  of  the  iron  burn  in  passing  through  the  air; 
in  a  vacuum,  the  heated  particles  aro  equollv  produced,  but  aro  scarcely  viriUe 
'from  this  combustion  not  occurring.  In  both  cases,  they  suffice  to  inflame 
gunpowder,  or  to  light  tinder.  When  the  materials  aro  good  ihe  shower  cr 
burst  of  sparks  from  the  sudden  blow  is  most  brilliant 

•  The  heat  produced  by  friction  alone  without  perceivable  oondenaation  of 
the  bodies  conoerned,  is  exemplified  in  many  facts.  Two  dry  branehea  of  a 
tree  kept  strongly  rubbing  against  each  other  by  the  wind,  have  aometiBMi 
sit  a  wood  on  fire.  Savages  light  their  fires  by  analogous  means.  Men  waa 
their  cold  hands  in  winter,  by  rubbing  tbem  against  each  other,  or  agaiast 
their  coat  sleeves.  Again,  the  axletree  of  a  heavily  laden  wagon  or  ether 
carriage,  if  left  without  oil,  is  often  heated  so  as  to  inflame  wood  near  it 
The  line  attached  to  a  whale-harpoon  as  it  runs  over  the  side  of  the  heat 
when  the  whale  dives  after  the  harpoon  has  entered  his  flesh,  reqnina  that 
water  be  constontly  thrown  upon  it  to  prevent  ite  setting  firo  to  the  boat 
The  cable  of  a  ship  drawn  very  rapidly  through  the  hawse-nole  by  the  fidling 
anchor,  produces  there  intense  heat  and  smoke.  When  a  great  ship  is 
.  launched  from  the  builder's  yard  into  the  deep,  and  glides  along  the  alopiiig 
-  beams,  a  dense  smoke  usually  rises  from  the  pointe  of  rubbing  contact 
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*  ThefunctioM  of  animal  life  a  source  of  heat/'    (Head  tbe  Analysis^ 

p.  250.) 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  facts  in  nature,  that  li?ing  animal  bodies,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  living  vegetables  also,  have  the  property  of  maintaining 
in  themselves  a  pecaliar  temperature^  whether  surrounded  by  bodies  that  are 
hotter  or  oolder  than  they.  Captain  Parry's  sailors,  during  the  polar  winter, 
where  they  were  breathing  air  that  froze  mercury,  still  had  in  them  their 
natural  warmth  of  08^  of  Fahrenheit :  and  the  inhabitants  of  India,  where 
the  same  thermometer  stands  sometimes  at  115^  in  the  shade,  have  their 
Uood  at  no  higher  temperature. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  favourite  explanation  of  this,  that  animal  heat  was 

Educed  in  the  lungs,  during  respiration,  from  the  oxygen  then  admitted, 
is  oxygen  combines  with  carbon  from  the  blood,  ana  becomes  carbonic 
aeid  as  in  combustion,  and  it  was  supposed  to  give  out  a  portion  of  its  latent 
heat,  as  in  actual  combustion ;  which  heat,  being  then  spread  over  the  body 
by  the  circulating  blood,  maintained  the  temperature.  We  now  know  that 
if  such  a  process  assist,  which  it  probably  does, — for  the  animal  heat  has  gene- 
nlly  a  relation  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  in  any  particular  case,^ 
and  when  an  animal  being  already  much  heated  needs  no  increase,  very  little 
oxygen  disappears, — still  much  of  the  effect  is  dependent  on  the  influence  of 
the  nerves  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  through  the  vital  functions  governed 
by  them.  Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  important  experiments  upon  the  subject,  found 
that,  although  in  animals  apparently  dead  from  injury  done  to  the  nervous 
mtem,  he  could  artificially  continue  the  action  of  respiration,  with  the  usual 
nnnatioD  of  carbonic  acid,  still  the  temperature  fcU  very  quickly.  Again, 
die  maintaiuance  of  low  temperature  in  an  animal  immersed  in  air  hotter  than 
itself,  is  partly  attributable  to  the  copious  perspiration  and  evaporation  which 
then  take  place,  and  which  absorb  into  the  latent  form  the  excess  of  heat 
then  existing.  Perspiration,  both  from  the  skin  and  internal  surface  of  the 
lungs,  occurs  generally  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  heat.  Dogs  and  other 
animals,  when  much  heated,  as  they  cannot  throw  off  or  diminish  their  natu- 
ral  coveting,  increase  the  evaporating  surface  by  protruding  a  long,  humid 
tongue. 

The  power  in  animals  of  preserving  their  peculiar  temperature  has  its 
limits.  Intense  cold  coming  suddenly  upon  a  man  who  has  not  sufficient 
proteotion,  first  causes  a  sensation  of  pain,  and  then  brings  on  an  almost 
irresistible  sleepiness,  which  if  indulged  proves  fatal.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
having  gone  on  shore  one  day  near  the  cold  Cape  Horn,  and  being  fatigued, 
was  so  overcome  by  the  feeling  mentioned,  that  he  entreated  his  companions 
to  let  him  sleep  but  for  a  little  while.  His  prayer,  if  granted,  might  have 
allowed  to  come  upon  him  that  sleep  which  ends  not — as,  under  similar 
eirenmstances,  it  came  upon  so  many  thousands  of  the  army  which  Buo- 
naparte led  into  Russia,  and  lost  thero  durinff  the  disastrous  retreat  through 
the  snows.  The  celebrated  bulletin  which  allowed  that,  in  one  night,  when 
the  thermomelhr  of  Reaumur  stood  at  19^  below  zero,  80,000  horses  died, 
declared  not  the  number  of  human  victims — tenderly  loved  husbands  and 
brothers,  and  children  of  thousands  anxiously  waiting  their  return,  bat  doomed 
never  to  see  them  more.  Cold  in  inferior  degrees,  and  longer  continued, 
aeting  on  persons  imperfectly  protected  by  clothing,  &c.,  induces  a  variety 
of  diseases,  which  destroy  more  slowly ;  as  many  of  the  winter  diseases  of 
England.     A  great  excess  of  heat,  again,  may  at  once  excite  a  fatal  apoplexy, 
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and  hett  in  inferior  degrees,  bat  long  oontinuedy  may  oanee  ihoM  t&ftn,  in^ 
whioh  previil  in  warm  olimates,  and  which  are  so  destraetiYe  to  stnageit. 

Each  species  of  animal  has  a  temperature  natural  to  it,  and  in  the  diTershj 
arefonnd  creatures  fitted  to  live  in  all  parts  of  the  earth|  what  is  waatincia 
internal  bodily  constitution  being  found  in  the  admirable  oofwing  which  hai 
been  prorided  to  protect  them — coverinff  whioh  gfowi  from  their  bodieii 
with  form  of  fur  or  feather,  in  the  exact  degree  requiredi  ud  efen  so  u  in 
the  same  animal  to  vaiy  with  climate  and  season.  Such  covering,  however, 
has  been  denied  to  man :  but  the  denial  is  not  one  of  onkindiMBB,— it  is  an 
indication  of  his  supenor  nature  and  destinies.  Qod>like  reason  was  be- 
stowed on  him,  by  which  he  subjects  all  nature  to  hk  use,  and  he  was  lA 
to  clothe  himself. 

The  human  race  is  naturally  inhabitant  of  a  warm  olimats^  and  the  fut^ 
disc  described  as  Adam's  fii-st  abode,  may  be  said  still  to  exist  over  vast 
regions  about  the  equator.  There  the  sun's  inflnence  is  strong  and  nnifenn, 
producinff  a  rich  and  warm  garden,  in  which  human  beings,  nowever  igm^ 
rant  of  the  world  whioh  they  had  come  to  inhabit,  would  have  thdr  neeesri- 
ties  at  once  supplied.  The  ripe  fruit  is  there  always  hanging  from  the 
branches }  of  clothing  there  is  required  onlv  what  mml  feelings  may  dielatSi 
or  what  may  be  supposed  to  add  grace  to  the  farm ;  and  as  shelter  from  tlis 
ireather,  a  few  brcMul  leaves  spread  on  oonnected  reeds,  complete  the  Ludisn 
hut  The  human  family,  in  multiplying  and  spreading  in  all  dueolioH  from 
such  a  centre,  would  find  to  the  east  and  west,  only  the  lengthened  paiadiss^ 
with  slightly  varying  features  of  beauty ;  but  to  the  north  uid  muh,  the 
changes  of  season,  which  make  the  bee  of  high  latitudes  lay  vq^  iti  wintsr 
store  of  honey,  and  send  migrating  birds  from  countxy  to  counti^  in  sesroh 
of  warmth  and^food,  would  also  rouse  man's  energies  to  protect  l>im— If 
His  faculties  of  foresight  and  contrivance  would  come  into  play«  awakening 
industry :  and  as  their  fruits,  he  would  soon  possess  the  knowledge  and  the 
arts  whioh  secure  to  him  a  happy  existence  in  all  climates,  from  the  equator 
almost  to  the  pole.  And  it  is  chiefly  because  man  has  learned  to  produce  at 
will,  and  to  control,  the  wonder-working  principle  of  heat,  that  in  the  rude 
winter,  which  seems  the  death  of  nature,  he,  and  other  tropical  animals  mi 
plants  which  he  protects,  do  not  in  reality  perish — as  exemplified  when  a 
Canary  bird  escapes  from  its  cage,  or  an  infimt  is  exposed  among  the  snow- 
hills.  By  producing  heat  from  his  fire,  he  then  obtains  a  novel  but  most 
pleasurable  sort  of  existence :  and  in  the  night,  while  the  dark  and  freeiing 
winds  are  howling  over  his  roof,  he  basks  in  the  presence  of  his  mimio  sun, 
surrounded  by  his  friends  and  all  the  delights  of  society;  while,  in  hisstor^ 
rooms,  or  in  those  of  merchants  at  his  command,  he  has  the  treasured  deli- 
oades  of  every  season  and  clime.  He  soon  becomes  aware,  too^  that  the 
dreary  winter,  instead  of  being  a  curse,  is  really  in  many  respeete  a  blessing, 
by  arousing  from  the  apathy  to  which  the  eternal  serenity  of  a  tropical  sky 
so  much  disposes.  He  sees  that  in  climates  where  labor  and  ingenuity 
must  precede  enjoyment,  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  is  invigorated;  and 
that  hence  the  sterner  climates  produce  the  perfect  man ;— that  in  them  tbe 
arts  and  sciences  have  reached  their  present  advancement,  and  the  brightest 
examples  have  arisen  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence :  while  from  them, 
as  centres,  knowledge  and  example  are  spreading  over  all  the  emrth,  and 
promising  soon  to  render  the  whole  of  human  kind  but  one  large  and  Ittppy 
family. 
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PART  IV. 

(ooNTiNmro.) 


SECTION  n.— ON  LIGHT,  OR  OPTICS. 


ANALT8IB  OF  THE  SEOTIOK. 

ig^hi  u  an  emanation  from  the  sun  and  other  sel/'lumtnous  bodies,  hecom* 

ing  leu  intense  as  it  spreads,  and  ^thich,  hy  falling  on  other  bodies,  and 

being  reflected  from  them  to  the  eye,  renders  them  visible.     Its  absence  is 

eaBed  darkness.      It  moves  with  great  veheity,  and  in  straight  lines 

where  there  is  no  obstacle — leaving  shado^os  where  it  cannot  fall.     It 

passes  readily  through  some  bodies — which  are  therefore  called  transpO' 

rent  'but  when  it  enters  or  leaves  their  surfacts  obliquely,  it  suffers  at 

Aem  a  degree  of  bending  or  refraction  proportioned  to  the  obliquity. 

And  a  beam  of  white  light  thus  refracted  or  bent,  does  not  aU  bend  etfuaUy, 

but  is  divided  or  resolved  into  beams  of  what  are  called  the  dementary 

edhurSf  which  colours,  on  being  again  blended,  become  the  white  light  as 

hefotrt. 

Tranwpareni  bodies,  as  glass,  may  be  made  of  such  form  as,  by  the  powers 

of  refraction  thence  received,  to  cause  all  the  rays  which  pass  through 

them  from  any  given  point  to  bend  and  meet  again  in  another  point 

heyond  them;^^the  body,  then,  because  usually  inform  somewhat  resem- 

hiing  aflat  bean  or  lentil,  being  called  a  lens.    And  when  the  light  thus 

proceeding  from  every  point  of  an  object  placed  before  a  lens  is  collected 

ctt  eorremonding  points  behind  it,  a  perfect  image  of  the  object  is  there 

produced,  which  may  be  seen  from  any  situation  on  a  white  screen  placed 

to  receive  it,  or  in  the  air,  if  viewed  from  behind.  Now,  the  most  import- 

ant  optical  instruments  and  even  the  living  eye,  are  merely  various  arrange^ 

ments  of  parts  for  producing  and  examining  such  images  as  now  described. 

When  this  image  is  received  upon  a  suitable  white  surface  or  screen  in  a 

dark  room,  the  arrangement  is  called,  according  to  minor  circumstances, 

a  CAMERA  0B8CURA  a  MAQIC  LANTERN  or  a  SOLAR  MICROSCOPE.   And  the 

STB  itself  is,  in  fact,  but  a  small  camera  obscura,  enabling  the  mind  to 
Judge  of  external  objects,  by  the  size,  brightness,  colour,  dec.,  of  the  very 
minute  but  most  perfect  imager  or  pictures  formed  at  its  back  part,  on  the 
smooth  screen  of  nerve  called  the  retina.  The  art  of  painting  aims  at 
producing  on  a  larger  scale  such  a  picture  as  is  formed  on  the  retina,  and 
which,  when  aftenoards  held  before  the  eye,  and  reproducing  itself  in  mini- 
ature  upon  the  retina,  may  excite  the  same  impression  as  the  original 
objects.^'  When  the  image  Iteyond  a  lens,  formed  as  above  described,  is 
viewed  in  the  air,  by  looking  at  it  from  behind,  that  is,  from  a  situcUion 
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where  the  hghi  continued /rem  it  pat9e»,  then  there  it  eoMbUei  the  arrtmg^-^ 

ment  of  parti  con$tituting  the  TILS800PI  or  oOMMOir  MIGBOaoOPB. 

Lighi  faUing  an  very  tmooth  or  pciuhed  turfa€e»j  U  refled^  » fluof^f  fc 

the  order  in  which  it'/aG$,a8to  appear  tothee^receiffinffiia$ifeowUK§ 

directly  from  the  object$  or^inod^  emitiinff  ii^-^nd  wdk  mtrfaem  mn 

called  mtrrorg.    Mirrort  may  hepSane^  convex,  or  concave;  ami  ceriam 

forme  will  concentrate  Ught,  to  produce  imagee  by  refiuisUm^  jmi  at 

{entei  produce  them  by  refraction  ;  «o  that  there  are  refiedk^  ieieecopetf 

dsc,j  as  there  are  refracting  imtruments  of  the  tame  name.  Lighi,  ttgain, 

falling  on  bodies  of  rougher  or  irregular  surface,  or  which  have  other 

peculiarities^  is  so  modified  as  to  produce  all  tnoee  phenomena  of  cokmr 

ami  varied  brightness  seen  among  natural  bodies^  and  giving  them 

distinctive  characters  and  beauty. 


''Light."    (See  the  AiiftlyiiB.)  ' 

The  phenomena  of  light  and  vision  have  alwaje  been  held  to  ooartitBle  a 
most  interesting  bianch  of  nataial  eoienoe ;  whether  in  regard  to  the  beaoftj 
of  lights  or  ite  utility.  The  beanty  is  seen  spread  o?er  a  varied  lendiwpe 
amonff  the  beds  of  the  flowerg»rdens^  on  the  spangled  meads^  in  the  phuufls 
of  biras,  in  the  oloods  around  the  rising  and  setting  eon,  in  the  eireleaof  tSs 
rainbow.  And  the  utility  may  be  judged  of  by  the  refleetioni  that  if  wua 
had  been  compelled  to  supplv  his  wants  bT  groping  in  utter  and  onehHipe* 
able  darkness,  CTen  if  originally  created  with  all  the  knowledge  now  easing 
in  the  world,  he  could  scarcely  have  secured  his  existence  for  one  day.  In- 
deed, without  liffht,  the  earth  would  have  been  an  unfit  abode  even  forffrahs, 
flenerated  and  uving  always  amidst  their  food.  Eternal  night  would  have 
been  universal  death.  Light,  then,  while  the  beauteous  garb  of  naturoi  okith- 
ing  the  garden  and  the  meadow— glowing  in  the  ruby— sparkling  in  the 
diamond,  is  also  the  absolutely  neoessarv  m^um  of  communication  between 
living  creatures  and  the  universe  around  them.  Ihe  rising  sun  is  what  oon- 
verts  the  wilderness  of  darkness  which  night  covered  imd  whioh,  to  the 
YOung  mind  not  yet  aware  of  the  regularity  of  nature's  chanties,  is  so  foil  of 
horror,  into  a  visible  and  lovely  panuilse ; — no  wonder,  then,  if  in  early  ages 
of  the  world,  man  has  often  been  seen  bendinff  the  knee  bdbf<  the  giorioas 
luminary,  and  worshipping  it  as  the  God  of  Nature.  When  a  maiineri  who 
has  been  toiling  in  midnight  gloom  and  tempest,  at  last  perceives  the  dawn 
of  day,  or  even  the  rising  of  the  moon,  the  waves  seem  to  him  less  UAj, 
the  wind  is  only  half  as  fierce,  and  hope  and  sladness  beam  on  him  with  the 
light  of  heaven.  A  man,  wherever  placed  in  light,  receives  by  the  eye  fhxn 
every  object  around,  nay,  from  every  point  in  every  object  and  at  every  mo- 
ment of  time,  a  messenger  of  light  to  tell  him  what  is  there,  and  in  what 
condition.  Were  he  omnipresent,  or  had  he  the  power  of  flitting  from  place 
to  place  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  he  could  scarcely  be  more  pnmiptly 
imformed.  Then,  in  many  cases  where  distance  intervenes  not,  light  oan 
impart  at  once  knowledge  which,  by  any  other  conceivable  means,  could 
come  only  tediously,  or  not  at  all.  For  example,  when  the  illuminated  ooun- 
tenances  is  revealing  the  secret  workings  of  the  heart,  the  tongue  would  in 
vain  try  to  speak,  even  in  long  phrases,  what  one  smile  of  friendship  or 
afiection  can  in  an  instant  convey ; — and  had  there  been  no  light,  man  never 
could  have  suspected  the  existence  of  the  miniature  worlds  of  lue  and  acttvity 
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wiilohy  even  in  a  drop  of  water,  the  microscope  discovers  to  him ;  nor  ooald 
he  have  formed  any  idea  of  the  admirable  structure  of  many  minute  objects. 
It  is  light,  again,  which  gives  the  telegraph,  by  which  men  readily  converse 
from  hill  to  hill,  or  across  an  extent  of  raging  sea — and  it  is  light  which, 
pouring  upon  the  eye  through  the  optic  tube,  brings  intelligence  of  events 
passing  in  the  remotest  regions  of  space. 

^'  Emanation  from  the  sun"  <&c.     (See  the  Analysis,  page  825.) 

The  relation  of  the  sun  to  light  is  most  strikingly  marked  in  the  contrast 
between  night  and  day.  In  tropical  countries,  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  allows  not  the  long  dawn  and  twilight  of  tem- 
perate latitudes,  the  change  from  perfect  darkness  to  the  overpowering  efful- 
gence of  day,  and  the  contrary  change,  are  so  sudden  as  to  be  most  impres- 
sive. An  eye  turned  in  the  morning  to  the  east  has  scarcely  noted  a  com- 
mencing brightness  there,  when  that  brightness  has  already  become  a  glow; 
and  the  clouds  floating  near  so  as  to  meet  the  upward  rays,  appear  like 
masses  of  golden  fleece  suspended  in  the  sky :  a  little  after  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  bright,  and  as  the  stream  of  light  reaches  the  lofty  mountain-tops, 
It  makes  them  shine  like  burnished  pinnacles ;  then  as  that  stream  descends 
to  lower  and  lower  levels,  the  inhabitants  in  succession  see  the  radiant  orb 
first  rising  above  the  horizon  like  a  tip  of  flame,  and  soon  displaying  all  its 
breadth  and  glory,  too  bright  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  With  evcuing  the 
same  appearances  recur  in  a  reversed  order,  ending,  as  in  the  morning  they 
bcffan,  by  complete  darkness. 

Light  emanates  also  from  the  stars,  but  they  are  so  distant  as  in  that  re- 
apeot  to  be  of  little  importance  to  this  earth.  And  all  bodies  in  combustion 
are  self-laminous,  as  exemplified  in  our  common  fires  and  lamps.  And 
there  are  stiU  other  transient  sources  in  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and 
among  solar  phosphori. 

There  have  been  two  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  light ;  one,  that  it 
consists  of  extremely  minute  particles  darting  all  around  from  the  luminous 
body;  the  other,  that  the  phenomenon  is  altogether  dependent  on  an  undula- 
tion among  the  particles  of  a  very  subtile  elastic  fluid  diffused  through  space 
^-■8  sound  is  dependent  on  an  undulation  among  air-particles.  To  admit  the 
first  opinion,  the  particles  of  light  must  be  held  to  be  most  wonderfully  mi- 
nute, for  a  common  taper  can  fill  with  them  during  hours  a  space  of  four 
miles  in  diameter;  and  with  the  extreme  velocity  of  light,  if  its  particles  pos- 
sessed at  all  the  property  of  matter  called  inertia,  their  momentum  should  be 
TeiT  remarkable ; — yet,  even  a  large  sunbeam  collected  by  a  burning-glass, 
and  with  the  precautions  necessary  in  the  case,  thrown  upon  the  scale  of  a 
most  delicate  balance,  has  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  equilibrium. 
8ncb,  and  many  other  facts  to  be  treated  of  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  work. 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  undulation  of  an  elastic  fluid  concerned 
in  producing  the  phenomenon  of  light, — although  the  fact  of  light  spreading 
so  nearly  in  straight  lines,  as  if  only  the  crown  of  the  wave  had  existence, 
instead  of  being  diffused  like  sound,  is  an  important  difference 

^^ Becoming  less  intense  as  it  spreads"    (See  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

Any  emanation  from  a  central  point,  in  spreading  through  water  space, 
becomes  proportionally  thinner  or  less  intense.  Thus,  if  a  taper  be  placed 
in  the  eentre  of  a  box,  each  side  of  which  is  a  foot  square,  the  light  falling 
on  the  sides  of  the  box  will  have  a  certain  intensity  there : — if  the  taper  be 
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then  placed  in  a  box  with  rides  of  two  feet  iqoAre,  then  will  be^onlj  ttl 
same  qntntity  of  light,  but  it  will  be  epreed  over  fbor  times  di»  sffasis  (A 
square  of  two  feet  is  made  np  of  four  squares  of  one  foot,)  and  will,  IhsnM^ 
on  any  part  of  that  sur&oe,  be  only  one-fourth  part  as  strong  or  iai 
in  the  first  box : — and  so  for  any  other  rise  of  doz  or  spaes^  the  ii 
will  diminiBh  as  the  square  of  the  distance  inereascs. 

Hence  four  times  as  much  light  and  heat  fall  upon  a  foot  of  this  eaitVs 
surface  as  upon  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  MaiBy  whioh  is  twice  as 
distant  from  the  sun : — as  four  times  as  much  light  and  heat  fall  on  a  man 
who  is  at  one  yard  from  the  fire,  as  on  another  who  is  distant  two  yaidii 

*^FaUing  on  other  bodiei  makes  them  vmUs.''    (Bead  the  Analysis 

page  825.) 

If  the  window-shutter  of  an  apartment  be  perfectly  dosedi  an  eye  dun 
turns  upon  an  absolute  blank :  it  perceives  nothing. 

If  a  ray  of  the  sun  be  then  admitted^  and  made  to  fall  upon  any  objeo^  thai 
object  becomes  bright,  and  affects  the  eye  as  if  it  were  itself  luminous.  II 
returns  a  part  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it.  and  it  is  visible  in  all  direetion% 
provinff  that  it  scatters  the  received  light  all  around.  This  scattered  li|^ 
again  mlling  on  other  oblectSi  and  reflected  from  and  among  them  until  ali- 
sorbedi  like  echo  repeatea  many  times  and  lost  between  ne^ttdioalariDek% 
makes  all  of  them  visible,  although  in  a  less  decree,  and  the  wbde  apaitmsnt 
is  said  to  be  lighted.  If  the  sun's  ray  be  maoe  to  fidl  upon  a  diing  whishf 
from  its  nature,  reflects  much  of  ihe  light,  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  As 
apartment  will  be  well  lighted : — if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  reoeived  on  Uask 
velvet,  which  returns  hardly  aby  light,  the  apartment  will  remain  dark  ;— 
and,  again,  if  received  on  a  polished  surface  or  mirror,  which  returns  nesny 
the  whole  light,  but  in  one  direction  only,  and  therefore  throws  it  upon  some 
other  single  object,  the  effect  will  be  according  to  the  nature  of  diat  olgee^ 
and  nearly  as  if  the  ray  had  fallen  directly  upon  it 

Now  all  bodies  on  earth,  and  among  these  the  constituent  particles  of  the 
mass  of  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth,  retain  and  diffuse  among  them* 
selves,  for  a  time,  the  light  received  directly  from  the  sun,  and  by  so  doiaft 
maintain  every  where  that  milder  radiance  so  agreeable  to  the  Bights  whidi 
renders  objects  visible  when  the  sun's  direct  ray  does  not  &I1  upon  thenu 
But  for  this  fact  indeed,  all  bodies  shadowed  mm  the  sun,  whether  by  in- 
tervening clouds  or  by  anv  other  more  opaque  masses  on  earth,  woum  be 
perfectly  black  or  dark ;  that  is,  totally  invisible.  And  without  an  atmos- 
phere, the  sun  would  appear  a  round  luminous  mass  in  a  perfectly  black  akr. 
On  lofty  mountain  summits,  where  half  the  atmosphere  is  below  the  level|  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  painfully  intense,  and  toe  sky  is  of  darkest  blue. 

A  shadow  is  the  name  siven  to  the  comparative  darkness  of  places  or 
objects  which  are  prevented  by  intervening  things  from  receiving  tne  direot 
rays  of  some  luminous  body  shining  on  the  things  around.  The  appap 
rent  darkness  of  a  shadow,  however,  is  not  proportioned  to  its  real  darknos^ 
but  the  intensity  of  the  surrounding  lights.  A  landscape  may  be  veiy 
bright,  even  when  the  sun  is  veiled  by  a  cloud,  and  then  little  or  no  shadow 
is  perceived ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cloud  passes  away,  deep  shadowa  are  cast 
behind  or  beyond  every  projecting  object.  Yet  the  objects  and  plaoes  then 
appearing  so  dark,  are  in  reality  more  illuminated  than  before  the  shadow 
existed,  ror  they  are  receiving,  and  again  scattering  new  light  from  all  the 
more  intensely  illuminated  objects  around  them.  A  finger  held  between  a 
candle  and  the  wall  casts  a  shadow  of  a  certain  intensity;  if  another  candle 
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Be  then  placed  in  the  same  line  from  the  shadow,  the  shadow  will  appear  doubly 
dark,  although  in  fact  more  light  will  be  reaching  it  and  reaching  the  eye  from 
ift  than  before ;  it  will  be  more  dark  only  by  comparison.  If  the  candles  be 
separated  latendly,  so  as  to  produce  two  shadows  of  the  finger,  but  which 
eomoide  or  oyerlap  in  one  part;  that  part  will  be  of  double  darkness,  as 
compared  with  the  remainder.  The  most  accurate  mode  of  comparing  lights 
is  to  plaoe  them  at  sueh  distances  from  a  screen  or  wall,  as  to  make  them  at 
the  same  time  throw  equally  dark  shadows  of  the  same  object ;  and  then 
according  to  the  law  of  decreasing  intensity  explained  above,  to  calculate  the 
intensities  of  the  sources  of  light  by  the  difference  of  their  distances  from 
the  wall*  The  eye  judges  very  easily  of  the  equal  intensity  of  compared 
shadows  of  the  same  object. 

The  real  darkness  of  a  shadow,  then,  depends  on  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  light  reflecting  objects  around  it.  Thus  shadows  are  less  remarkable 
opposite  to  any  white  surfsce,  as  that  of  a  recently  painted  wall,  than  in  other 
situations.  The  reason  why  the  moon,  when  eclipsed,  that  is,  as  will  be 
afterwards  explained,  when  passing  behind  the  earth,  or  through  the  shadow 
oast  by  the  earth  in  a  direction  away  from  the  sun,  becomes  almost,  if  not 

5oite  invisible,  is  that  there  are  no  other  moons  or  bodies  bearing  laterally  on 
he  moon  to  share  their  light  with  it.  And  the  reason  why  our  nishts  on 
earth  are  darker  than  the  shadows  behind  a  house  or  rock  in  the  sunshine  of 
day,  is  merely  that  there  are  not  other  earths  near  us  to  reflect  light  into  the 
great  night-shadow  of  the  earth,  as  there  are  other  houses  and  rocks  to  illu- 
minate tne  day-shadow  of  these.  The  moon  is  the  only  light-reflecting  body 
which  the  earth  has  near  it ;  and  we  perceive  how  much  less  dark  the  earth's 
mght-ahadow  is  when  the  moon  is  so  placed  as  to  bear  upon  it.  The  eclipsed 
moon,  again,  is  invisible  to  men  on  earth,  because  it  receives  neither  sunshine 
nor  reflected  light  frt)m  this  earth,  for  the  side  turned  towards  us  faces  the 
shadowed  part  of  the  earth ;  but  when  the  moon  is  near  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  called  new  moon,  or  between  us  and  the  sun,  the  shaded  side  of 
the  moon  is  then,  in  a  deffree,  visible  to  us  because  facing  the  enlightened 
side  of  the  earth ;  the  bright  crescent,  or  part  of  the  moon  illuminated  by 
the  sun,  appearing  to  embrace  the  non-illuminated  part,  and  giving  occasion 
to  the  popular  saying,  that  the  new  moon  holds  the  old  moon  in  its  arms. 

Many  persons  have  doubted  whether  the  light  of  the  moon  could  be 
altoflether  reflected  light  of  the  sun;  the  moon  appearing  to  them  more 
hinunonfl  than  any  boay  on  earth  merely  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  Their 
error  has  arisen  from  contrasting  the  moon  while  returning  direct  sunshine 
with  the  shadows  of  night  on  the  earth  around  them.  But  could  they  at 
night  see  on  a  hill  near  them,  a  white  tower  or  other  object  scattering  light 
aa  when  it  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  object  being  nearer  than  the 
moon,  would  appear  to  them  almost  to  be  on  fire,  and  much  brighter  than 
the  moon.  The  moon  when  above  the  horizon  in  the  day  time,  is  perfectly 
visible  on  earth,  and  is  then  throwing  towards  the  earth  just  as  much  light 
as  during  the  night;  but  the  day  moon  does  not  appear  more  luminous  than 
any  small  white  cloud :  and  although  visible  every  day,  except  near  the 
change,  many  persons  have  passed  their  lives  without  ever  observing  it.  The 
full  moon  gives  to  the  earth  only  about  a  one-hundred-thousandth  part  as 
much  light  as  the  sun. 

"  Light  movet  with  great  velocity ''    (See  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  extraordinary  precision  with  which  the  astronomical  skill  of  modem 
days  enables  men  to  foretell  the  times  of  remarkable  appearances  or  changes 
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mon^  the  ItMranly  bodies  has  wrved  fiir  fbi  dateeHiwi  tf  tha  lki#i  ttH 
Sl^t  ifl  not  an  imtantaiMotM  eommtmioilion  betwata  diitant  otjaeta  i»i  Ih 
•je,  at  was  formerly  beUered,  but  is  a  meaienger  vbidi  nqvim  tiiM  H 
twvel :  and  tbe  rale  of  traTelling  baa  bees  aw^tiiMd. 

The  eeUpeea  of  tbe  saielUtea  or  moons  of  the  pianist  Jv^ilar  had  ha« 
enefiilly  obeenred  for  some  time,  and  a  rule  was  obtained  irtudifiNMialilhs 
mstants  in  all  foinre  time  when  the  satellites  wore  to^glUodftto  thn  Aadev 
of  the  planet  and  disappear,  or  when  again  to  hnmerge  lam  Haw.  Mew  k 
was  found,  that  these  appearanoes  took  plaoe  16i  minntsa  aooner  wh«i  J^ 
piter  waa  near  the  earth,  or  on  the  same  ride  of  the  son  with  the  mtA  Ihsa 
when  it  waa  on  the  other  ride,  that  is  to  say  more  distant  from  tha  eaiA 
by  one  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  at  all  intermediate  atatioBSi  Ihs 
differenee  diminished  from  the  16i  nunntesyin  esaet  propartioii  lo  the  lea 
distsaoe  from  the  earth.  Thia  provea,  then,  that  l%ht  takea  16|  minntM 
to  traTol  across  the  earth's  orbit|  and  8i  minnlea  for  half  that  disfaeee, « 
to  oome  to  ns  from  the  son. 

The  velocity  of  light,  aseertained  in  thia  way,  isanoh,  thatia  oneeaosii 
of  time,  VIM :  dnriog  a  single  Tibration  of  a  common  doek  pendohmiy  il 
would  go  and  come  from  London  to  Edinburgh  200  timea,  the  dislSMi 
between  these  beinf  400  miles*  This  Tcloei^  is  so  surprbring  tihat  thi 
philosophic  Dr.  Hooke,  when  it  was  first  ssserted  that  light  waa  thna  piOi 
gresrive,  said  he  oould  more  easily  beliere  the  paassss  to  be  abadntsfy  iei 
stantaneons,  efen  for  any  distance,  than  that  there  abonld  be  a  piOfHisriTi 
moment  so  prodigiouriy  rapid.  The  truth,  howerer,  is  now  pot  quite  a^ymri 
a  doubt  by  any  collateral  mots  bearing  upon  it. 

As  regards  all  phenomena  upon  earth,  they  may  be  consideroi  aa  bwipafr 
in^  at  tbe  very  instant  when  the  eye  perceives  them ;  the  diftrence  of  tisM 
being  too  small  to  be  appreciated ;  for,  as  shown  in  the  preoedinff  paragn^b, 
if  our  right  could  reach  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  we  should  perorive  I 
phenomenon  there  in  the  four-hundredth  part  of  a  second  after  its  oeonmnea. 

It  is  hence  usual  and  not  senribly  incorrect,  when  we  are  meaaniisg  thi 
Telocity  of  sound,  as  when  a  cannon  is  fired,  by  observing  the  tinse  bed^ren 
the  fiash  and  the  report,  to  suppose  that  the  event  takes  plaee  at.  the  veiy 
moment  when  it  is  perceived  by  the  eye. 

In  uring  a  telegraph,  no  senrible  time  is  lost  on  account  of  light  recpuiing 
time  to  travel.  A  message  can  be  sent  from  London  to  P<»iamouth  m  I 
minute  and  a  half;  and  at  thesame  rate  a  communication  might  pasa  toBoflM 
in  about  half  an  hour,  to  Constantinople  in  forty  minutes,  to  Calcutta  in  i 
few  hours,  and  so  on.  A  telegraph  is  any  object  that  can  be  made  to  a» 
sums  different  forms  or  appearances  at  the  will  of  an  attendant,  and  ao  that 
the  changes  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance.  A  pole  with  movabla  aras 
is  the  common  construction,  each  porition  of  the  arms  standing  for  a  lattsr, 
or  cypher,  or  word,  or  sentence,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Telegraphie  aignab 
betwen  ships  at  sea  are  generally  made  by  a  few  fiags,  Uie  meanbgs  cf  eack 
being  varied  by  the  mast  on  which  it  is  hoisted,  and  by  its  combinatioii  with 
others. 

"  Li(/Ju  proceeds  tn  straight  lines/^  &c.    (Bead  the  AnalysiS|  pagCi  825.) 

We  have  scarcely  a  clearer  notion  of  a  straight  line  than  that  recaired  from 
the  direction  in  which  light  moves : — but  we  can  verify  a  line  so  obtained  by 
other  means,  as  by  stretching  a  cord  between  the  two  extremes,  or  by  sus- 
pending a  weight  by  a  cord,  and  making  a  movable  solid  measure  to  eotres- 
pond  with  the  cord,  which  standard  may  be  used  in  any  other 
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We  otB  see  throagh  a  straight  tube,  bat  not  through  a  crooked  one.  The 
riata  throagh  a  long  atraiffht  tunnel  is  striking  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact, 
md  of  the  ouminution  of  the  apparent  size  of  oEjccts  as  they  are  more  distant, 
[f  ft  penon  enter  one  end  of  the  oanal-tunnel  two  miles  long,  cut  throagh  the 
dudk-hilla  near  Rochester  as  part  of  the  canal  which  joins  the  Thames  and 
Hedwaj  riyera,  the  opening  at  the  distant  end  is  seen  as  a  minute  luminous 
ipecky  having  the  form  of  a  general  arch ;  add  a  person  who  has  advanced 
lialf  way  through  the  tunnel  may  see  the  luminous  speck  at  each  end^  then 
ippearine  a  little  larger  than  in  the  former  case. 

In  taking  aim  with  gun  or  arrow,  we  are  merely  trying  to  make  the  pro- 
leetile  go  to  the  desired  object  nearly  by  the  path  along  which  the  light  comes 
bom  the  object  to  the  eye. 

A  carpenter  looks  along  the  edge  of  a  plank^  &c.^  to  see  whether  it  be 
itnight. 

Because  light  mores  in  straight  lines,  if  a  number  of  similar  objects  be 
llaoed  in  a  fow  from  the  eye,  the  nearest  one  hides  the  others.  In  a  wood 
r  oity,  a  person  sees  only  the  trees  or  houses  that  are  next  to  him. 

He  who  believes  that  a  squinting  person  can  see  round  a  corner^  may  also 
idieve  that  a  crooked  ttan  can  shoot  round  a  comer. 

All  astronomical  and  trigonometrical  observatians  are  made  on  the  faith  of 
his  property  of  light,  the  observer  holding  that  any  object  is  situated  from 
lim  in  the  oirection  in  which  the  light  comes  to  him  from  it.  When  the 
lariner,  aflber  watching  for  hours  in  cloudy  weather,  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
be  ran  or  star  through  his  sextant-glasSi  he  has  ascertained  his  place  among 
ha  tnckleas  waves,  and  boldly  advances  through  the  midst  of  hidden  dan- 
ens.  And  the  beam  darting  from  the  light-house  across  the  stormy  sea, 
nould  be  oselesa  if  the  light  moved  not  in  a  straight  line. 

Leaving  shadows  where  it  cannot  fall**    (Sec  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  form  of  shadows  proves  that  light  moves  in  straight  lines,  for  the  out- 
ne  of  the  shadow  is  always  correctly  that  of  the  object  as  seen  from  the 
iminous  body.     If  the  light  bent  round  the  body,  this  could  not  be. 

The  shadow  of  a  face  on  the  wall  is  a  correct  profile. 

As  a  weeel  presented  edgeways  to  the  eye  appears  only  like  a  broad  line, 
ecomes  oval  or  round  as  it  is  more  turned,  so  a  wheel  presented  edgeways 
9  the  sun  or  other  lisht  casts  a  linear  shadow  on  the  wall  behind  it,  the 
hadow  becoming  oval  or  round  as  the  position  is  changed. 

A  globe,  a  cylinder,  a  cone,  and  a  flat  circle,  will  all  throw  the  same  round 
bftdow  if  held  with  their  axes  pointing  to  the  luminous  body,  and,  there- 
ire,  by  the  shadow  only,  these  objects  could  not  be  distinguished. 

The  figure  of  a  rabbit  cut  in  paste-board,  will  throw  the  same  shadow  on 
bs  wall  as  the  animal  itself;  and,  again,  that  shadow  may  bo  well  imitated 
if  a  certain  position  of  the  two  hands  joined,  as  is  known  to  those  who  find 
ileasore  in  witnessing  the  surprise  and  delight  of  a  child  who  beholds  such 
.  shadow  made  to  mimic  the  actions  of  life. 

A  man  under  the  vertical  sun  stands  upon  his  little  round  shadow ;  but 
s  the  sun  declines  in  the  afternoon,  the  shadow  juts  out  on  the  opposite  side, 
ad  at  last  may  extend  across  a  whole  field. 

A  distant  cloud  which  appears  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  only  as  a  streak 
lone  the  sky,  may  yet  be  broad  enough  to  shadow  a  whole  region ;  for 
toooB  generally  form  in  level  strata,  and  when  viewed  by  a  spectator  on 
mrth  at  a  distance  are  seen  nearly  edgeways. 
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The  yelodty  of  the  wind  may  be  aaoertained  bj  maikiiig  Ae  tbM  mUk 
the  Bhadow  of  %  elond  takes  to  pan  oyer  a  plain  or  other  ipaea'<if  knoai 
dimenaion. 

A  bod^  hdd  between  a  eandle  and  the  wall  darkeoa  a  poilionof  the  waL 
or  oaata  ita  shadow  there ;  and  the  whole  spaee  between  it  aad  the  wd 
is  a  shadowed  spaooi  for  anything  introdneed  there  is  at  mwcli  shadtwsd  m 
the  portion  of  the  wall.  Thns,  aLw,  all  the  heavenly  bodioB  wkioh  vefohi 
abont  the  snn  oast  a  shadow  beyond  than  or  away  mm  the  aotti  as  k  asm 
when  one  of  them,  before  brightly  Tisible,  passes  where  the  ahadofw  of  as^ 
■  other  is.    The  satellites  or  moons  of  Jnpiter,  when  thej  soAleDlT  tWaapfiw 

I  to  oar  glasses,  or  are  edipsed  as  we  term  it,  have  generally  only  prai^ 
into  the  shadow  of  the  planet,  and  are  not  hidden  i»y  being  thtea  on  tb 
other  side  of  the  phmet,  as  many  suppose.  When  onr  own  moon  ia  edipsid, 
that  phenomenon  so  awful  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  she  is  only  pessisg 
throiu(h  the  long  shadow  which  the  earth  easts  beyond  it 

When  in  the  ease  of  a  Inminons  centre  and  a  body  oaatbff  a-ahadow,  tb 
centre  is  larger  than  the  body,  then  the  cross  section  of  the  uadowed  Mfm$i 
or  the  shadow  as  thrown  on  a  plane  snr&oe|  will  be  less  than  the  body,  aii 
less,  moreover,  the  farther  the  snrfiMC  is  finom  the  body,  for  the»  ahadewil 
space  terminates  in  a  p<nnt  This  is  tme  of  the  shadows  rf  all  the  planed 
and  of  the  earth,  because  they  are  less  than  the  son.  On  the  oontniy,  if  dbi 
light-ffiving  sur&ce  is  smaller  than  the  opaque  body,  tiie  shadow  will  be  faogw 
tmin  the  body.  The  shadow  of  a  hand  held  between  a  candle  and  tha  wbB 
is  gigantic ;  and  a  small  pasteboard  fi^re  of  a  man  placed  near  a  nanet 
centre  of  light,  throws  a  shadow  as  big  as  a  real  man.  The  latter  frel  hM 
been  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  art  of  making  phantasmagorie  ahadowa. 

When  the  surface  which  receives  a  shadow  is  not  directly  ezpoaed  to  thi 
light,  the  shadow  may  be  much  larger  than  the  object,  even  although  tke 
sun  himself  be  throwing  the  light ; — as  is  seen  when  a  slightly  prqjediag 
roof,  or  a  viranda,  shadows  from  the  high  sun  of  summer  noon  the  whole 
front  of  a  house ;  or,  as  is  proved  by  the  long  evenins  shadows  of  all  ecu- 
tries,  a  low  wall  will  shadow  from  the  setting  sun  a  whole  field. 

''  Light  passes  readily  through  some  hodies-^which  are^  iherejbrtf  ealkd 
trani^rent;  hut  when  it  enters^  or  leaves  their  swrfa/ces  Mi/pi^^  «ft 
course  is  bent.*'    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  825.) 

It  may  well  excite  the  surprise  of  inquirers  that  light,  of  which  the  cm- 
stitution  is  so  fine  or  flimsey,  should  still  be  able  to  dsrt  readily  and  in  evsit 
direction  through  great  masses  of  solid  matter,  but  such  is  the  tmdi.  TUcc 
plates  of  solid  glass,  blocks  of  rock  crystal,  mountains  of  ice,  &e.,  are  it- 
stantly  pervaded  by  the  beam  of  the  sun. 

What  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  one  mass  as  compared  with  another,  which 
fits  the  one  to  transmit  light,  and  the  other  to  obstruct  it,  we  cannot  dearlj 
explain,  ^but  we  perceive  that  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  has  mote  ia- 
fluence  than  their  peculiar  nature.  Nothing  is  more  opaque  than  thick  massM 
of  the  metals,  but  nothing  is  more  transparent  than  equally  thidc  maaaea  of 
the  same  metals  in  solution,  nor  than  the  glasses  of  which  a  metal  forms  I 
large  proportion.  The  thousand  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  metals  or 
earths  with  the  diluted  acids,  are  all  transparent,  when  in  cooling  from  the 
fiuid  to  the  solid  state,  their  particles  have  been  allowed  to  arrange  themsdves 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  mutual  attraction,  that  is  to  say,  to  form  crja- 
tals ;  but  the  same  substances  in  other  states,  as  when  reduced  to  powtey 
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m  opt<|iie.  Even  the  pure  metals  themselves,  when  reduced  to  leaves  of 
rati  thinesi,  are  transparent,  as  may  be  perceived  by  looking  at  a  lamp 
knragh  fine  gold  leaf.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  the  most 
nnsparent  bodies  in^rcept  a  considerable  part  of  the  I^ght  which  enters  them: 
k  depth  of  seven  feet  of  pure  water  intercepts  about  one-half,  so  that  the  bot- 
om  of  the  sea  is  very  dark.  And  of  the  sun's  light,  when  passing  obliquely 
hioagh  the  atmosphere  towards  the  earth,  as  when  the  sun  has  lately  risen 
ff  k  about  to  set,  only  a  small  part  arrives. 

Light  haying  once  entered  a  transparent  mass  of  uniform  nature  passes 
inrward  in  it  as  straightly  as  in  a  vacuum  ;  but  at  the  burface,  whether  on 
nterinff  or  leaving  it,  if  the  passage  be  oblique,  and  if  the  mass  be  of  a  dif- 
'trent  density  from  the  transparent  medium  around  it,  a  very  curious  and 
noet  important  phenomenon  occurs,  namely,  the  light  suflFers  a  degree  of 
lending  from  its  antecedent  direction,  or  a  re/ruction^  proportioned  to  the 
tUiquity. 

Bat  for  this  fact,  which  to  many  persons  might  at  first  appear  a  subject  of 
i^grety  as  preventing  the  distinct  vision  of  objects  through  all  transparent 
nedia  \  light  could  have  been  of  little  utility  to  man.  There  could  have 
wen  neither  converging  lenses  as  now,  nor  any  optical  instruments,  of  which 
eoses  form  a  part,  as  telescopes  and-microscopes ;  nor  even  the  eye  itself, 
rhicb  has  its  crystalline  lens. 

Light  faUing  from  the  air  directlyyor  per- 
MDdicttlarly  upon  a  surface  of  water,  glass, 
vr  any  such  transparent  body,  passes  through 
rithont  Bufiering  the  least  bending ; — a  ray 
or  instance,  shot  from  a  to  the  point  c,  in  the 
lar&oe  of  a  piece  of  glass  g  h,  would  reach 
liieetly  across  to  o  and  b ;  but  if  the  ray  fell 
iblkjuely,  as  from  d  to  c,  then,  instead  of 
Kmtiuuing  in  its  first  direction  to  %  and,  A*,  it 
nmld  at  the  moment  of  its  entcrance  be  bent 
lownwards  in  the  path  e  r,  nearer  to  a  line  c 
I,  oalled  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at 
he  point  of  entrance,— and  then  moving 
itraightiy  while  in  the  substance  of  the  glass, 
t  would,  when  it  passed  out  again  at  e,  in  the 
ippoeite  surface,  be  bent  just  as  much  as  at  first,  but  in  the  contrary  dirco^ 
too,  or  away  from  a  similar  perpendicular  at  that  surface^  cu.,  into  the  line 
\/,  instead  of  en.  A  ray,  therefore,  passing  obliquely  through  a  transparcut 
lody  with  parallel  surfaces,  has  its  course  shifted  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
original  course,  but  still  proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  or  in  a  line  parallel 
o  the  first — as  here  shown  in  the  line  e/,  parallel  and  near  to  the  line  i  k  ;  if 
lie  snrfaoes  of  the  body  are  not  parallel,  the  ray  is  ultimately  bent  as  will  be 
ts^ained  some  pages  hence. 

The  d^pree  of  bending  or  refraction  of  light  in  traversing  a  bingle  trans- 
Mient  surface  is  measured  by  comparing  the  obliquity  of  its  approach  to  the 
inrfiace  with  the  obliquity  of  its  departure  after  pastiing  ]  and  for  this  purpose 
i  line  18  supposed  to  be  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  surface  at  the 
x>int  where  the  ray  passes  (as  a  6  in  the  above  figure  drawn  through  o,  where 
iie  ray  d  e  passes)  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  ray  to  this  line  on  both 
odes  of  the  surface,  are  easily  ascertained.  Thus  the  line  a  </,  drawn  from 
lay  point  of  the  ray  before  passing  to  such  perpendicular,  is  a  measure  of  the 
iriginal  oUiqoity  or  angular  distance  of  the  ray,  and  is  called  the  sine  of  the 
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angh  o/meidmtcef  and  ilia  oAer  line  o  e  dmwii  from  m 

of  (he  ray  after  passing  to  (he  perpendionjfyry  is  a  meaano  of  Ao 


after  refraction,  and  is  called  thoftneo^  Umpntgh  of  r^^^ 
paring  Aese  (wo  lines  in  any  case,  (he  prmSleai  is  solvedL 


When  Iigh(  passes  obliquely  from  air  into  inkn,  the  leftaotioa  or 
modoced  is  snon,  (hat  (he  line  a  c2  measttrin|(  the  oUiqaity  bel»a  Ml 
IS  always  bnger  than  the  line  oemeasoring  it  after  repaeSoDyhyaaaiUsui 
third  of  the  latter,  and  the  refractive  power  of  water  is,  Ihenfaray  riniM  if 
the  index  liorl,88 ;  in  like  manner  the  greater  lefraetifo  power  of  ecasmm 
^ass  has  the  index  li,  of  diamond  the  i»lex  2iy  and  00  on.  And  kis  i» 
portent  to  remark,  that  for  the  same  sabstanoe  the  same  mfaUm  koidi^ 
whatever  the  obliquity  of  the  incidence  ray  may  be.  If ,  for  inslimoa^  wksM 
the  obliquity,  as  measured  by  its  me,  is  40,  and  the  rafraetfoD  is  Uf  or  M^ 
then  in  the  same  substance  an  obliquity  of  10  will  occaaioQftrsftwotkmef  f^ 
and  obliquity  of  4  will  occasion  a  refraction  of  2 ,  and  soon. 

As  a  general  ruloi  the  refraotive  power  of  tranqiarent  gobatanoaaormefit 
is  proportioned  to  their  densities,  it  incresaea,  for  inatanoSy  tbioagb  tkeHU 
of  air,  water,  salt,  glass,  &c.  BiMi  Newton^  while  engand  in  m  mmk 
ments  upon  this  subject,  obeerved  that  inflammabb  bodies  had  gmler  lena^ 
tive  powers  than  others^  and  he  then  hanided  the  eoi^)eetniOy  almest  «f 
inspired  sagacity,  which  chemistry  has  since  so  remarkably  veriiedf  that 
diamond  and  water  contained  ioilMnmable  ingredienis.  We  now  km»w  thil 
diamond  is  merely  crystaliised  carbon,  and  tmtt  water  eonaJats  of  hjdiegwi 
or  inflammable  air  and  oxygen.  Diamond  has  nearly  the  gteateat  Mm 
bending  power  of  any  known  substances,  and  hence  oomes  in  part  Ma  iA 
liancy  as  a  jewel. 

No  good  explanation  baa  been  given  of  the  singular  £M)t of  refraction;  bol 
to  facilitate  the  conception  and  romemberanoe  of  it,  we  say  that  it  happens  ai 
if  it  were  owing  to  an  attraction  between  the  light  and  the  refracting  body  «r 
medium.  The  light  approaching  from  dtoc,  for  instance  (in  the  laat  figue,) 
may  be  supposed  to  be  attraoteci  by  the  solid  body  below  it,  so  aa  at  the  sa^ 
face  to  be  fc«nt  into  the  direction  c  e ;  and,  again,  on  leaving  the  body  to  bi 
still  equally  attracted  and  bent  back,  so  as  to  take  the  direction  e/^  mstsid 
of  en;  and  we  see  why  the  attraction  and  bending  should  be  greateTi  the 
greater  the  obliquity. 

The  following  are  familiar  examples  of  this  bending  of  light  in  passing  from 
one  mediuD)  to  another. 

If  an  empty  basin  or  other  vessel  6  c/e,  be  in  the  sun's  light^  so  that  the 
rays  falling  within  it  may  reach  low  on  the  side,  as  to  ei,  but  not  to  (he  bd- 
tom,  then,  on  filling  the  vessel  with  water,  the  sun  will  be  found  to  be  shin* 

ing  on  the  bottom  or  down  to  e,  as  well  as  on 
the  side.  The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  iS| 
that  water  being  a  denser  medium  than  aiff 
the  light,  on  entering  it  at  c^  is  bent  towards 
the  perpendicular  (c  /,)  at  the  point  of  inoi-' 
dence,  and  so  reaches  the  bottom.  Again,  if 
a  coin  or  metal  were  laid  on  the  bottom  of 
such  a  vessel  at  e,  it  would  not,  while  the  ves- 
sel were  empty,  be  seen  by  an  <m  at  a,  bol 
would  be  visible  there  immediately  on  the  ves- 
sel being  filled  with  water; — because  theui 
the  light  leaving  the  coin  in  the  direetkNi  a  <v 
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owmrds  the  edge  of  the  yessel,  wonid  at  c,  on  passing  from  the  water  into 
ir,  be  bent  away  from  the  perpendiealar,  and  instead  of  going  to  g  would 
■eaeh  the  eye  at  a.  The  coin,  moreover,  would  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  in 
lie  direetion  of  e  d^  instead  of  in  the  true  direction  ce:  for  the  eye  not  being 
ible  to  diaeoTer  that  the  light  had  been  bent  in  its  course,  would  judge  the 
>bjeet  to  be  in  the  line  by  i^ioh  the  light  came  from  it. 

It  is  thus  beeause  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water,  when  viewed  obliquely, 
lo  not  appear  so  low  as  they  really  are,  that  a  person  examining  a  river  or 
pond,  or  any  dear  water,  from  its  bank,  naturally  judges  its  depth  to  bo  less 
Khan  it  is.  Many  a  youne  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  this  error.  A  person 
looking  from  a  boat  directly  down  upon  the  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water, 
lees  them  in  their  true  directions,  but  even  then  not  in  their  true  distances, 
u  will  be  afterwards  explained ;  and  if  he  view  them  more  and  more  ob- 
Uqoely,  the  appearance  becomes  more  and  more  deceiving,  until  at  last  it 
lepvesents  them  as  at  much  less  than  half  of  their  true  depth. 

The  ship  in  which  the  author  sailed,  once  in  the  middlo  of  the  China  Sea, 
where  no  danger  was  apprehended,  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  a  large 
hone-ehoe  enclosure  of  ooral  rocks.  When  the  looker-out  gave  the  alarm, 
the  predicament  had  become  truly  terrific.  On  every  side,  in  water  most 
■Dgnlarly  transparent,  the  rocks  appeared  to  be  almost  at  the  surface  of  the 
vater^  and  the  anchor,  which  in  the  first  moment  had  been  let  go  to  arrest 
the  ship,  appeared  to  have  been  dragged  to  a  shallow  place.  It  seemed  that 
if  the  ship,  then  drawing  24  feet,  or  tue  depth  of  a  two-storied  house,  moved 
fast  a  little  way  in  almost  any  direction,  she  must  inevitably  meet  her  destrue* 
tion.  On  sending  boats  around  to  sound  and  to  search,  the  place  of  entrance 
was  again  discovered,  and  was  safely  traversed  a  second  time  as  an  outlet 
from  that  terrible  prison. 

On  account  of  this  bending  of  light  from  objects  under  water,  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  hitting  them  with  a  bullet  or  spear.  The  aim  by  a  person 
not  directly  over  a  fish  muKt  be  made  at  a  point  apparently  below  it,  other- 
wise the  weapon  will  miss  by  flying  too  high.  The  spear,  sometimes  used  in 
this  country  for  killing  salmon,  is  a  common  weapon  among  the  islanders  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  for  killing  the  albacoro ;  the  use  of  it,  like 
that  of  the  fly-hook  in  England,  affording  to  the  fishermen  sport  as  well  as 
profit.  The  author  once  witnessed  at  St.  Helena  this  employment  of  the 
ipeir.  A  small  fish  previously  stunned,  that  it  might  not  try  to  escape,  was 
every  minute  or  two  thrown  upon  the  water  as  a  bait,  in  the  sight  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  groat  albacores,  greedily  waiting  for  it  at  one  side  below,  and 
knowing  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  by  darting  across  to 
leiie  it.  Some  albacoro  bold  enough,  soon  made  at  the  mouthful,  apparently 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  but  yet  with  speed  which  did  not  save  him,  for 
every  now  and  then  the  thrown  spear  met  him,  and  held  him  writhing  there 
in  a  cloud  of  his  death-blood.  After  a  victim  so  destroyed,  the  scene  of 
aetion  was  changed. 

The  bending  of  light  when  passing  obliquely  ftrom  water,  is  also  the  reason 
of  the  following  facts.  A  straight  rod  or  stick,  of  which  a  portion  is  immersed 
in  water,  appears  crooked  or  broken  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  portion 
immersed  seeming  to  be  bent  upwards.  That  part  of  a  ship  or  boat  visible 
nnder  water,  appears  much  fiatter  and  shallower  than  it  really  is.  A  deep- 
bodied  fish  seen  near  the  surface  Sr  water,  appears  almost  a  fiat  fish.  A 
round  body  there  appears  pval.  A  gofd  fish  in  a  vase  may  appear  as  two 
fishes,  being  seen  as  well  by  light  bcnfe^  through  the  upper  surface  of  the 
water,  as  by  straight  ra^s  pasaing  tlwugh  the  side  of  the  glass.     To  see 
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bodies  under  water,  in  their  true  direotians  tnd  netrlT  of  their 
tionS|  the  eye  most  vieir  them  through  a  tube,  of  whion  the  lower 
with  a  plate  glass,  is  held  in  the  water. 

Aa  liffht  ia  bent  on  entering  firom  air  into  water,  ^aaiy  or 
denser  ttian  air,  so  it  is  also  £nt  on  ooming  from  yM  spaoo  IbIb 
of  our  atmosphere.  Henoenoneof  theheaTOil]^bodie%enM|itwr 


over  our  heads,  are  seen  by  us  in  their  true  situations.    Toaj  all  appear  a 
Uttle  higher  than  they  really  are,  and  more  so  the  nearer  th^  an  lo  the  hflit 

Km;  as  when  to  n  spectator  ati( 
Fig- 188.  suppose  on  the  sui&ee  of  thoearthi 

a  star  really  at  A  appean  to  be  st 
/  ^a,         a,  because  its  ray,  on  vsaehiBg  tki 

'  •'-''ZtA         atmosphere  ate,  IS  bent  downwarit 

..'-^^^^ In  astronomioal  books  there  is  it 

^  ways  introduced  a  taUe  of  veftis* 

/^^^^\-^-^^^ '^•'•'^       **^°  aa  it  is  called,  showing  whit 

f  f^\\         OB       oorreotion  must  bo  made  Oft  this  s^ 

I   f  ]   j  countfbrdifierentapparentaltitdha 

y  \^^J  J  This  effilot  of  our  atmosphiin  m 

\^^*"^^|0^  bends  the  rap  of  the  ana  that  m 

tfBe  him  in  the  morning  betee  hi 
is  reaU^  abore  the  horiaoa,  and  m 
see  him  in  the  erening  after  he  is  really  belov"  it — ^for  the  ray  conng  hA 
sontally  from  e  to  c?,  appears  to  oome  fiom^,  although  in  tmtb  it  na^f 
oomes  from  the  lower  situation  B,  and  is  bent  into  the  level  line  only  al  a 
Our  atmosphere  thus,  by  the  bending  of  liffht  as  well  as  by  its^tf"  becomiag 
luuinoQB,  lengthens  at  dawn  and  twmght  uio  duration  of  <4h^preoious  day. 
As  the  atmosphere  is  denser  near  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth  than  higher  up,thi 
light  is  more  and  more  bent  as  it  descends,  and  henoe  deseribea  n  coum 
which  is  sensibly  curved,  and  therefore  unlike  the  course  of  light  in  water. 
Certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  dependiog  chiefly  on  its  humidity  sal 
warmth,  change  very  considerably  its  ordinary  refractive  power ;  hence  ia 
one  state,  a  certain  hill  or  island  may  appear  low  and  scarcely  rising  above  thi 
intervening  heights  or  ocean,  while  in  another  state,  the  same  object  will  be 
seen  towering  above ;  and  from  a  certain  station,  a  city  in  n  ndghbourisg 
valley  may  be  either  entirely  visible,  or  it  may  show  only  the  tope  of  ill 
steeples,  as  if  the  bed  on  which  it  rested  had  sunk  deeper  into  the  earth.  Ia 
days  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  such  appearances  ooeasionally  excited  s 
strange  ioterest. 

Owing  to  the  bendiog  of  light  in  passiuff  throuffh  the  media  of  difienst 
'  densities,  a  beautiful  phenomena  is  often  observable  in  a  day  of  warm  sea- 
shine.  Black  or  dark-colored  substances,  by  absorbing  much  light  and  heel 
from  the  sun's  rays,  and  warming  the  air  in  contact  with  them,  until  it  di- 
lates and  rises  in  the  surrounding  air,  as  oil  rises  in  water,  cause  the  lighti 
from  more  distant  objects,  reaching  the  eye  through  the  rareted  medium, 
to  be  bent  a  little ; — and  owing  to  the  heated  air  rising  irregularly  undtf 
the  influence  of  the  wind  and  ower  causes,  these  objects  acquire  the  appea^ 
ance  of  having  a  tremulous  or  a  dancing  motion.  In  a  warm  dear  day,  the 
whole  landscape  at  last  appears  to  be  thus  dancing. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  to  be  observM  at  aoy  time,  by  looking  at  aa 
object  beyond  the  top  of  a  chimney  from  which  hot  air  is  rising.  An  illioit 
distillery  has  been  discovered  by  th^exciseman  happening  thus  to  look  acrQiB 
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ft  hole  used  u  the  chimney,  elthongh  charcoal  was  the  fuel,  and  there  waa 
BO  TeelJm  of  smoke. 

This  Dending  of  light  by  the  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere  renders 
pnamtion  necessary  m  making  very  uicc  geometrical  observations: — as  in 
■eaanring  base  lines  for  the  constrnction  of  mups  or  cbsrts. 

Aa  it  is  the  obliquity  with  nbich  a  roy  traverses  the  surface,  trhicb,  in  any 
due  of  refraction,  determines  the  degree  of  bendioe,  a  body  seen  througb  a 
taedinm  of  irregular  surface  appears  distorted  according  to  the  natare  of  that 
•ojface.  It  is  Decause  the  two  surfaces  of  common  nindoir-glass  are  not  as 
in  the  case  of  plate-glass  perfect  planes,  and  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other, 
that  objects  seen  tbrough  a  oommon  window  appear  genenlly  more  or  less 
oot  of  »  shape;  and  hence  come  the  elegance  and  Ix'auty  of  plate-glass  win- 
dow :  and  hence  the  singular  distortion  of  things  viewed  through  that  ewcll- 
tag  or  lump  of  glass,  which  appears  ut  the  centre  of  certain  very  coarw 
puea  and  which  remains  where  the  glass-blower's  iastrumcnt  was  attached. 

The  refraction  or  bending  of  light  is  interestingly  exem]jlified  in  the  effect 
of  the  glass  called  a  prism,  i!:.,  a 

wedge  or  three-sided  rod    of  gloss  Tig.  140. 

■uch  as  that  of  which  the  end  is 
here  represented  at  ^  c.  A  ray 
from  a  fulling  on  the  surface  at  b  is 
bent  loKarda  the  iniemal  perpen- 
dienlar,  and  therefore  reaches  r,  but 
OB  escaping  again  at  c,  it  is  bent 
awa^  from  the  external  perpendicu- 
lar and  thus  with  its  original  deviation  doubled,  goee  on  to  d. 

The  law  of  light's  bending,  according  to  the  oblii^uity 
with  which  it  traverses  the  surfaces  of  a  transparent  body, 
b  well  elncidaled  by  the  effect  of  what  is  called  a  multi- 
pljing  glass;  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  glass  like  ab  c  e, 
oaviDg  many  distinct  faces  cut  upon  it  at  angles  with  each 
Other.  If  a  small  object,  a  coloured  bead  for  instance,  be 
placed  at  d,  an  eye  at  e  will  see  aa  many  heads  as  there 
■re  distinct  surfaces  or  fuces  at  the  glass ;  for  first,  the 
ny  d  a,  passing  perpendicularly,  nnd  therefore  strtught 
throngh,  will  form  an  image  as  if  no  glass  intervened; 
then,  the  rays  from  d  to  the  surface  h,  will  be  bent  by  the 
oblique  surface,  and  will  show  the  object  as  if  it  were  in 
the  direction  e  b;  and  the  light  falling  on  the  still  more 
oblique  surface,  c,  will  be  still  more  bent,  and  will  reach 
the  eye  in  the  direction  c  c,  oxhibiting  a  similar  object 
■lao  in  that  direction — and  so  of  all  the  other  surfaces. 
If  the  eye  wore  at  d,  and  the  object  at  e,  the  result  would 
Still  be  the  same.  A  plate  of  glass  rnugbened,  or  cut  into 
eroBB  furrows,  becomes  a  very  good  scrceu  or  window- 
blind,  by  disturbing  the  passageof  light  through  it  so  that 
objects  beyond  it  arc  not  distinguishable.  \ 

'*Anda  beam  of  while  light  thuimaih  to  bend,  i*  retoivcd  into  heamiofAe 
variou* primary  ccA/iiri;  jehirh  heanu,  koieever,  on  heimj  again  blended, 
become  white  li<jht  u«  hefure."     (Head  the  Analysis,  page  326.) 
The  most  cztraordtoary  fact  connected  with  the  bending  of  light  is  that  a 

pore  ny  of  white  light  from  the  aun  admitted  into  a  darkned  room  by  a  bole 
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in  the  wiiido#-«lniitav  tod 
Fig.  U2.  bend  bj  passing  throttgli 

tnr&eet  wbioh  it  maati  wmj  tbUqas 
\j  (as  %h%  raj  a,  admittBd  ■aiMiib 
to  bend  bj  paasingtoMigh  Iha  piii 
of  glass  6  e,  to  iUl  HfMNidM  wll  al 
</,)  instead  of  bendias  altogoChar  aai 
appearing  still  as  tbe  aaaie  iriiila 
ray,  is  diTided  into  several  np^ 
whichy  fiJIing  on  the  white  wall,  are  seen  to  be  of  difimnt  BKial  vifH 
oolonrs.  The  original  white  raj  is  said  thus  to  be  analjaed,  or  divided  isis 
its  elements. 

This  solar  speotmm,  as  it  is  ealled,  formed  upon  the  wall,  eoosialB^  iHiea 
the  light  is  admitted  bj  a  narrow  horiiontal  slit,  of  fonr  oolouved  patota 
eorresponding  to  the  slit,  and  appearing  in  the  order,  from  the  bottom,  of  lei^ 
green,  bine,  and  violet.    If  the  slit  be  then  made  a  little  wider»  the  patehei 
at  their  edges  overlap  each  other,  and  prodooe  bj  the  miztiura  of  their  el^ 
mentarj  colours,  certain  new  tints.  Then  the  speotmm  oonsiats  of  the  sevsa 
colours  commonlj  enumerated  and  seen  in  the  rainbow,  m.,  nd,  orange, 
vellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.^-Had  red,  jellow,  blne^  and  viout 
been  the  fonr  colours  obtained  in  the  first  experiment^  the  oooorrenee  of  thi 
others,  viz,,  of  the  oranse,  from  the  mixing  edges  of  the  vsd  and  jdlow— of 
the  green,  from  the  mixture  of  the  jellow  and  bluey— and  of  the  iodiM 
from  the  mixture  of  blue  and  violet,  would  have  been  antieipatedL.   Bat  tM 
facts  of  the  case  not  being  such,  we  see  that  thej  are  not  jet  well  uDfi» 
stood.     When  Newton  first  made  known  the  phenomenon  of  the  many- 
coloured  spectrum,  and  the  extraordinary  conclusions  to  which  it  led,  he  ex- 
cited universal  astonishroent ;  for  the  common  idea  of  puritj,  the  most  ua- 
mixcd,  was  that  of  white  light.     In  farther  corroboration  of  the  notion  of 
the  compound  nature  of  light,  he  mentioned,  that  if  the  colours  which  ap- 
pear on  the  spectrum  be  painted  separatelj  around  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  and 
the  wheel  be  then  turned  rapidly,  the  individual  colours  cease  to  be  distiiir 
guished,  and  a  white  band  only  appears  where  they  are  whirling :  also,  that 
if  tbe  rays  of  the  spectrum,  produced  by  a  prism,  be  again  gathered  together 
by  a  lens,  they  reproduce  white  light.     The  red  is  the  kind  of  light  whidi 
is  least  bent  in  refraction,  and  the  violet  that  which  is  most  bent.   It  was  at 
one  time  said,  as  an  explanation,  that  the  difierently  oolonred  particles  ii 
light  had  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  inertia,  and  were,  therefore,  not  all 
equally  bent.     It  is  farther  remarkable,  with  respect  to  the  solar  spectrum, 
that  much  of  the  heat  in  the  ray  is  still  less  refracted  than  even  the  red  light, 
for  a  thermometer  held  below  the  red  light  rises  higher  than  in  any  part  of 
ihe  visible  spectrum ; — and  there  is  an  influence  or  something  in  the  heaa 
more  refrangible  than  even  the  violet  rays,  and  capable  of  prodncing  pows^ 
ful  chemical  and  maguetical  efiects.     The  different  spots  of  oolonr  in  the 
spectrum  are  not  all  the  same  size,  and  there  is  a  di^rence  in  this  zeapaet 
according  to  the  refracting  substance. 

All  transparent  substances  in  bending  light  produce  more  or  less  of  thfl 
separation  of  colour ;  but  it  is  an  important  fact,  that  the  quality  of  merely 
bending  a  beam,  or  of  refraction,  and  that  of  dividing  it  into  coloured  beams, 
or  of  digpertion,  are  distinct  qualities,  and  not  having  the  same  proportions 
to  each  other  iu  different  substances.  Nuwton,  from  not  disooTeriog  this, 
concluded  that  a  perfect  telescope  of  refraction  could  never  be  made}  he  sup- 
posed that  the  bent  light  would  always  become  colonred|  and  so  render  the 
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objeotB  indistinet.  We  now  know,  however,  tbat  by  combining  two  or  more 
OMdia,  we  may  obtain  bending  of  light  without  di^perdion, — thus,  by  oppos- 
ing ft  gloss  which  bends  five  degrees  and  disperses  one  degree,  to  another 
gbun  which  bends  three  degrees  and  disperses  one,  the  opposing  dispersions 
will  jost  counterbalance  or  neutralize  each  other,  while  the  two  degrees  of 
BZcesB  of  bending  will  remain  to  be  applied  to  use. 

The  diversified  colours  of  the  substances  around  us  depend  merely  upon 
their  fitness,  from  texture  or  other  cause,  to  reflect  or  transmit  certain  modi- 
fications of  common  light,  aud  the  colour  is  not  a  part  or  property  of  the 
body  iti»elf.  We  shall  soon  find  that  the  vivid  colours  of  the  rainbow  are 
merely  the  white  light  of  the  sun,  reflected  to  us  after  being  bent  and  modi- 
fied by  the  colourless  drops  of  falling  rain ;  and  that  the  sparkling  with 
appearance  of  rubies  and  emeralds,  which  we  see  in  cut-glass  lustre,  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  : — and  that  by  scratching  the  surfisice  of  a 
piece  of  metal  so  as  to  have  a  given  number  of  lines  in  a  given  space,  we 
can  oause  the  same  substance  to  appear  of  any  colour  we  please. 

"  Transparent  hodirn,  an  f/lasSf  may  hf  made  of  nirh/arm  as  to  ranne  alf 
the  rayt  of  light  tchich  poM  through  them  from  any  one  pointy  to  bend  m 
as  to  meet  again  iw  another  corresponding  point  beyond  them^-'^he  body 
itwelf,  from  the  required  form  generally  resembling  that  of  aflat  bean  or 
knttif  being  then  caUed  a  LENS."  (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  innumerable  rays  of  light  (of  which  five  only  arc  here  represented,) 
issuing  from  any  point  as  r,  ti)wards  any  surface  in  the  situation  a  b,  are  said 
to  form  a  cone  or  pencil  of  diverging  light.   Now  it  is  evident  that  to  make 

Fig.  148. 
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all  snch  rays  converge  or  meet  again  in  one  place,  as  /,  beyond  a  transparent 
body  placed  at  a  b,  it  would  be  necessary,  while  the  middle  ray  or  axis  of 
the  pencil  c  d  did  not  bend  at  all,  for  the  others  to  be  bent  more  and  more,  in 

E^portion  as  they  fell  upon  the  body  farther  and  farther  from  the  centre  d, 
collecting,  then,  the  law  of  refraction,  that  light  entering  from  air  through 
the  surface  of  any  denser  medium,  as  glass,  is  bent  there  towards  the  perpen- 
dicular at  the  internal  surface,  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity  of  incidence, 
and  on  leaving  the  opposite  surface,  is  correspondingly  bent  away  from  its 
external  perpendicular,  (see  the  case  of  the  prism  at  p.  337^)  we  see  that  if 
a  piece  of  glass  were  placed  at  a  b,  of  such  form  that  the  rays  falling  upon 
it  from  c  should  meet  aud  leave  its  surfaces  with  greater  and  greater  obliquity 
in  some  regular  proportion,  as  the  points  of  incidence  were  more  distant  from 
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the  oentre  d,  ihe  purpose  would  be  obtained.  And  ire  bave  the 
of  knowing  that  a  glasSi  of  which  the  aurfiioe  is  ground — whioh  it  eaailjMff 
be — ^to  haye  a  regukr  eonvexitj  or  bulging,  as  if  it  were  a  poHfam  eat«f 
fnm  the  surface  of  a  globe,  can  be  shown  to  answer  Tisir  oometlj  thei^ 
quired  condition.  Such  a  glass  similar! j  sronnd  on  both  sidea^  is  hen  tc||r> 
sented  edgeways  between  a  and  6,  where  the  ray  e  d  falling  on  its  nddA^Qr 
perpendimlarijy  and  similarly  leavinjB^  it,  is  seen  g|oi&g  straight  thnmdi  ts/ 
but  the  rajr  c  t  meeting  the  surface  with  a  certain  aeme  of  obBqoity,  is  b«t 
down  a  little,  first  on  entering  the  surface  at  e,  ana  then  as  mueh  nanei 
leaTing  the  opposite  surface  with  equal  obliquity,  and  so  arrites  at  /;  ties 
the  ray  e  a,  for  oorrespondiuff  reasons,  is  still  more  bent^  and  equally  ariifH 
at  /; — and  the  case  would  be  similar  of  any  other  rays  dbt  might  be  as- 
mined.  The  point  /  is  usually  called  %f6cuB  (meaning  %  fire-pliM,)  beasma 
when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  thus  gathered,  the  heat  oonoentrated  with  it  ii 
powerful  enough  to  make  combustibles  inflame.-^We  have  hers  to  lesMik 
nrther,  that  in  accordance  both  with  calculation  and  experiment,  thediieetiMi 
in  which  a  pencil  of  rays  falls  upon  a  lens  does  not  affisct  the  result  of  tk 
conyergence  to  a  focus,  only  the  focus  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  oes- 
tral  ray  of  the  pencil  or  beam ;  it  will  be  at  p,  for  instance,  fbrlig^t  issuing 
flcom  o,  and  at  z  tor  light  issuing  from  x, 
^he  lens  represented  at  a  6  above  or  in  the  annexed  diagram,  at  %.  1, 
ving  both  sides  convex,  is  called  a  doMe  convex  tens,  A  slaas  eoai« 
only  on  one  side,  and  plane  or  flat  on  the  other,  as  shown  atj(g.  2,  wosU 

Fig.  144. 
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as  effectually  gather  the  rays,  but  with  half  the  power,  and  the  pmnt  of 
meeting  or  focus  would  be  therefore  proportionably  more  dbtant  Soohi 
glass  is  called  a  planoconvex  lens.  Then  the  gathering  or  oonverg^ig 
power  of  any  glass,  whether  doubly  or  singly  convex,  is  in  proportian  to 
the  degree  of  its  convexity  or  bulging  of  surfaces,  for  the  less  it  bulgei^ 
the  more  nearly  does  it  approach  to  a  plane  glass,  and  the  more  it  bulgei, 
the  more  obliquely  will  the  rays,  at  any  distance  from  the  centre,  fidl  npoi 
its  sur&ce,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  their  being  iBon 
bent,  will  they  all  meet  the  axis  ray }  hence  fig.  1  would  converge  msA 
more  quickly  than  fig.  8,  which  represents  nearly  a  common  spectacle  ^dssif 
and  a  very  minuto  globe  is  the  form  most  powerfully  conversing  3t  iD. 
The  surfaoes  of  fig.  1  are  portions  of  a  small  globe;  those  of  fig.  8,  tio 
smaller  portions,  but  of  a  globe  much  larger.  Concave  lenses  as — fig.  4) 
a  double  concave,  and  at  fig.  5,  a  plano-concave  lens,  in  obedience  to  tbo 
same  law  of  refraction,  spread  rays,  or  bend  them  away  from  the  aus  of 
the  pencil,  in  the  same  degree  that  similarly  convex  lenses  gather  then. 
A  concave  lens,  therefore,  receiving  the  converging  pencil  of  rays  from  i 
convex  lens,  might  restore  them  to  their  former  direction.  Very  uselsl 
purposes,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained,  are  served  in  opticS|  by  certain 
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oombiiutioiia  of  differently  formed  lenses.  A  lens  may  be  convex  on  one 
ride  and  concave  on  the  other,  as  at  fig.  6,  called  a  meniscus  lens,  because 
it  reiembles  the  crescent  mooui  and  its  effect  will  bo  according  to  the  curve 
which  predominates. 

A  person  collecting  the  case  of  the  ''multiplying  glass/'  described  a  few 
pages  baok|  might  say,— but  is  not  a  convex  lens  merely  a  multiplying  glass 
of  a  much  greater  number  of  faces,  and  if  so,  why,  instead  of  one  imaffOi 
does  it  not  make  thousands  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  multiplying  glass,  by 
every  %ce,  bends  a  set  of  rays,  capable  of  forming  a  distinct  and  complete 
image ;  but  the  lens  has  no  surface  large  enough  to  bend  more  than  a  single 
rmy  and  it  concentrates  all  the  single  rays  into  one  place,  to  form  there  one 
image  of  great  vividness  and  beauty. 

^And  vhen  the  lifj/ht  proceeding  from  every  point  of  an  object  placed  before 
a  Ien$  is  collected  in  corregpondinf/  points  behind  it,  a  perfect  image  of 
Ae  object  is  there  produced.  When  tJie  image  is  received  upon  a  suitalde 
white  surface  in  a  dark  place,  (he  arrangement  ia  called,  according  to 
minor  circumstances,  the  camera  obscura,  SOLAR  MICROSCOPE  or  MAGIC 
LANTERN.''    (Bead  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

Words  are  wanting  to  express  the  admirable  consequences  (o  man  of  the 
eurioos  propertv  of  a  lens  that  it  can  bring  together  to  focal  points  behind 
all  the  rays  of  liffht  which  traverse  it  from  any  points  of  an  object  placed 
before  it.  The  Allowing  instance  will  lead  to  the  understanding  of  others. 
If  a  lens  as  a,  be  placed  so  as  to  fill 

npan  opening  made  in  the  window-  ^S'  l^^* 

shatter  of  a  darkened  room,  then,  from  ^^-^:^^ 

any  object  before  that  opening — as  the  ^^^"""^^^^^^^^^^   " 

cross   here  presented,  all  the  light       f-'-j^^^ 
which  each  point  emits  towards  the       lxi^>^P^><^!^-.. 
lens  will  be  concentrated  or  gathered       ^^        "^••'''ll'S''^^ 

toffether  in  a  corresponding  focal  point  *-*'-*^-::/ii 

behind  the  lens  or  within  the  room, 

and  if  a  sheet  of  paper  be  held  there  at  the  distance  of  the  focal  points,  a 

beaatifnl  image  of  the  object  will  be  seen  upon  the  paper. 

In  these  few  words,  wo  have  described  the  interesting  contrivance  called 
the  camera  chscura  or  dark  chamber ;  and  when  a  glass  is  chosen  of  pro- 
per lixe  and  focal  distance,  and  a  screen  or  the  wall  of  the  chamber  (if  at  tho 
reqniied  dlatance,)  is  properly  prepared  to  receive  the  light,  the  most  en- 
dianting  portraiture  is  instantly  produced  of  the  whole  scene  which  the  win- 
dow commands.  With  what  rapture  does  the  school-boy  first  view  this 
lovely  picture  drawn  by  nature's  own  pencil,  and  with  colors  taken  directly 
from  tne  snn's  bright  ray — with  what  rapture,  as  his  eyes  search  over  it, 
doea  he  recognize,  perhaps,  his  playmates  there,  and  the  river  in  which  he 
bathes,  and  where  he  sails  his  boat,  and  the  wood  in  whose  solitudes  he 
kyves  to  wander,  and  the  mountain  heights  which  he  climbs  to  meet  the  fresh 
hreexe,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  world,  to  allow  his  young  fancy  to  work, 
beginiung  to  shoot  far  into  time  and  space.  The  great  peculiarity  of  such 
a  pictnre  is,  that  it  does  not,  like  others,  portray  still-nature,  but  every  thing 
with  appropriate  motion  or  changes :  the  playmates  are  all  in  action :  the 
leafy  treea  wave  in  the  wind,  the  clouds  sail  along,  the  sun  may  rise  or  may 
aety  and  even  the  liffbtning's  gleam  may  dart  across :  or,  again,  commenced 
enterpriie  may  be  brought  to  a  close ',  the  traveller  may  climb  the  distant 
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bill  Mid  dinppetr;  the  fiihertnan  maj  dmr  his  nel  and  aeeum  hSm  prin; 
the  oontested  raoe  maj  be  won  or  lost  A  lialajaa  ehief  in  the  ialaad  d 
Sumatra,  waa  so  aurpnsed  and  pleased  by  a  amall  portable  oamem  obaeni 
whieh  the  author  happened  to  have  among  hu  apparato^j^^Jia  aeemri 
diapoeed  to  give  for  it  almost  anj  thing  he  posaesned.       ^^^S 

it  appears  in  the  last  diagram  that  the  image  formed  b^yedlinHiB  by  tke 
gathered  light,  is  in  a  contrary  position  to  the  objeot itself, — that  isy  inverted| 
— because  the  light  from  the  top  of  the  oliject  darts  through  the  opening  oi 
class  in  a  descending  direotioui  and  that  fiom  the  bottom  riaes  to  th^open- 
ingy  and  in  the  same  direction  passes  beyond  it  It  is  usual,  thereforci  iss 
camera  obsoura,  to  place  a  email  mirror  immediately  behind  the  lena,  so  m 
to  throw  all»the  light  which  enters,  downwards,  to  u  whitened  taUe,  upoa 
which  the  picture  may  be  conveniently  contemplated. 

The  oamen  obsoura  ofiben  gives  very  useful  assistance  to  young  puatsn, 
by  enabling  them  to  trace  oorreetly  the  outlinea  of  the  objeeta  pkoed  befioie 
it,  and  also  to  study  effects  of  lights  shade  and  odour,  more  profitably  dun 
they  at  first  can,  by  looking  at  the  objects  tbenudvea.  The  laws  cf  pn- 
speotive  are  moat  intelligib^  illustrated  in  this  most  true  piotura. 

An  effect,  approaching  in  a  degree  to  that  of  the  eompli^  camera  dbsem 
now  described,  is  produced  by  merely  making  a  small  hole  in  the  shutter  of 
a  dark  room,  and  letting  the  light  which  enters  by  it  fidl  od  any  white 
surfisoe  beyond.  The  whole  landscape  is  then  dimly  portrayed  upon  tfe 
aurfMC.  Barry,  the  painter,  while  lying  on  a  sick  bed,  mistook  auohs 
scene  appearing  on  the  ceiling  of  his  room  for  a  supernatural  vision.  If  s 
cross  be  held  before  the  openiug  as  in  the  last  figure,  it  is  evident  that  hm, 
every  point  of  the  cross  light  will  enter  by  the  opening,  and  will  fall  oa 
corresponding  parts  of  a  sheet  of  paper  held  behind,— but  as  the  light  from 
each  point  is  not  a  single  ray,  but  a  spreading  pencil  or  cone  of  light,  it  will 
fall  on  the  paper,  not  on  one  point,  but1)n  a  surface  at  least  aa  lirae  as  the 
opening,  and  thus  the  light  from  adjoining  points  will  mix  at  the  eugea,  and 
will  render  the  images  misty  and  indistinct,  somewhat  like  those  on  tlie 
back  of  tapestry.  If  the  opening  be  very  smaU,  the  picture  will  be  well 
defined,  but  very  feebly  illuminated;  and  if  the  opening.' be  of  oonmdenUe 
size,  the  mixing  of  the  pencils  will  be  so  great  aa  to  bava  no  par^onkr 
object  •  distioffuishable.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  and  however  laige  tke 
opening  be,  if  a  lens  be  introduced,  it  will  converge  every  pencil  of  li|^  to 
an  exact  point,  and  the  picture  will  instantly  be  rendered  perfectly  dear. 
A  lens  is  never  held  up  in  the  light  without  forming  beyond  it  piotnrea  sndi 
as  now  described,  of  every  visible  object  about  it,  wd  the  pictnrea  are  not 
seen,  only  because  there  are  no  screens  placed  to  receive  them,  and  beeaoie 
they  are  so  numerous  as  to  confuse  one  another,—- in  other  worda^  baoame 
they  are  not  admitted  singly  into  a  dark  chamber. 

The  distance  from  a  lens  at  which  an  image  is  formed  or  the  raya  of  the 
light  meet,. depends  first  upon  the  refractive  or  bending  power  of  the  leMi 
and  therefore,  on  its  form  and  on  the  nature  of  its  substance;  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light  when  they  reach  the  lens,  aa  to  whether 
they  are  divei^nt,  parallel  or  convergent.  We  have  already  explained  that 
glass  refracts  about  twice  as  much  as  water,  and  that  diamond  refraota  aboot 
twice  as  much  as  glass :  and  we  have  considered  the  effect  of  diffierant  degrees 
of  convexity  in  lenses — arising  equally  whether  the  lens  be  of  water  en^osed 
between  glasses  like  wstoh-glasses,  or  of  solid  glass,  or  of  rock-orystal,  or  ef 
diamond  itself.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  joint  effect  of  the  refhwuve 
power,  and  of  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays. 
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Bajs  falling  from  a  on  a  comparatively  flat  or  weak  lens  at  L,  might  meet 

Fig.  140. 


only  at  d^  or  even  farther  off :  while,  with  a  Btr^nger  or  more  convex  lens, 
they  might  meet  at  r  or  at  // ;  a  lenfl  wcakor  still  mi<^ht  only  destroy  tho  diver- 
gence of  the  rays,  without  heing  ahle  to  give  them  any  convergence  or  to  bend 
fliem  enough  to  bring  them  to  a  point  at  all, — and  then  they  would  proceed  all 
parallel  to  each  other,  as  seen  at  e  and/; — and  if  the  lens  were  yet  weaker. 
It  mighx  only  destroy  a  part  of  tho  divergence,  causing  the  rays  from  a  to  go 
to  ^  and  A,aft^rpasRing  through,  instead  of  to  f'andA',in  their  original  direction. 

In  an  analogous  manner,  light  coming  to  the  Icn^  in  tho  contrary  directions 
from  b,  r,  dy  &o.,  might,  according  to  tho  strength  of  the  lens,  be  all  made  to 
eome  to  a  focus  at  a  or  at  /,  or  in  some  more  distant  point ;  or  the  rays  might 
become  parallel,  as  m  and  n,  and,  therefore,  never  come  to  a  focus,  or  they 
Biiffht  remain  divergent. 

ft  may  bo  observed  in  the  figure  above,  that  the  farther  an  object  is  from 
the  lens,  the  less  divergent  are  the  rays  which  fall  from  it  upon  the  lens;  or 
the  more  nearly  do  they  approach  to  being  parallel.  From  b  there  is  much 
diTergenoe  in  the  exterior  rays,  from  c  less,  from  d  less  still,  and  rays  from 
a  great  distance,  as  those  represented  by  e  and/,  appear  quite  parallel.  If 
the  distance  of  the  radiant  point  be  very  ereat,  they  really  are  so  nearly  pa- 
rallel that  a  very  nice  test  is  required  to  detect  tho  non-accordance.  Kays, 
for  instance,  coming  to  the  earth  from  tho  sun,  do  not  diverge  the  millionth 
of  an  inch  in  a  thousand  miles.  Hence,  where  we  wish  to  make  experiments 
with  parallel  rays,  we  take  those  of  the  sun. 

Any  two  points  so  situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  lens,  as  that  when 
either  becomes  the  radiant  point  of  light,  the  other  is  the  focus  of  such  light, 
are  called  conjugate  foci.  An  object  and  tho  image  of  it  formed  by  a  lens, 
Binat  always  be  in  co/tjuf/afe  /ociy  and  as  the  one  is  nearer  the  lens,  the  other 
will  be  in  a  certain  proportion  more  distant. 

What  is  called  the  principal  focus  of  a  lens,  and  by  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  glass  we  compare  or  classify  lenses  among  themselves,  is  the  point 
at  which  the  son's  rays,  or  any  parallel  rays,  are  made  by  it  to  meet ;  and 
thas,  by  holding  the  gla»s  in  the  sun,  and  noting  at  what  distance  behind  it 
the  little  luminous  spot  or  image  of  the  sun  is  formed,  we  can  at  once  ascer- 
tain the  focus  of  a  glass — as  at  a  for  the  rays  e  and  /. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  bending  power  of  tho  common  glass 
aaed  for  lenses  should  be  such,  that  the  focus  of  a  double  lens  is  just  where 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  would  be,  of  which  the  surface  of  the  lens  is  a  por- 
tion. This  gives  us  another  fact  with  which  to  associate  the  recollection  that 
the  foons  is  nearer  as  the  convexity  of  the  lens  is  greater,  that  is  to  say,  as 
the  aarface  is  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere.  And  such  being  the  law,  it 
may  be  proved  by  calculation  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  if  a  candle  bo  hold 
ia  nlatioQ  to  a  lens  at  twice  the  principal  focal  distance,  suppose  at  c  for  a  lens 
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iritb  the  fooQB  at  a,  the  image  of  the  oandlo  will  be  fiinned  at  Ijutasftrcil 
the  other  aide.  Thos,  then,  bj  trying  with  the  lena  nntil  the  imafle  of  a 
eandle  ia  fonned  at  the  same  distance  from  it  aa  the  olgeot  ia,  we  uva  a 
aeooad  mode  of  aaoertaining  the  foc«l  diaAanoe  of  a  lena.  Otbar  kinda  of 
glaaa  and  other  aubstancea  refract  with  different  power ;  but  the  hct§  mv 
atated  ahonld  be  retained  in  the  memory  aa  atandarai  of  oompariaoiu 

Beeanae  the  focal  point  of  lisht  passing  through  a  lena  ia  at  the  aune  S^ 
tanoe  from  the  centre  of  the  lens^  in  whatever  direction  the  light  paana 
through,  a  aur&oe  placed  to  receive  the  image  of  an?  broad  object  anodd 
really  be  concave,  that  ia  to  say,  all  parta  of  it  ahould  be  at  the  aame  diataaea 
from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  otherwise  the  image  will  be  more  pMaot  either 
at  its  middle  than  towards  its  edges,  or  viee  vena — ^but  it  is  not  (bniid  necaa- 
saxy  to  attend  to  thia  in  common  practice,  where  the  olyect  and  ita  image  an 
not  of  great  extent. 

The  siic  of  an  image  formed  behind  a  lens  ia  alwaya  pnmortioned  to  the 
distance  of  the  ima^  from  the  lens,  and  the  image  ia  aa  much  uagn  or  amalkc 
than  the  object  as  It  is  fiurther  from  or  nearer  to  the  lena  than  the  object  Ihia 

will  be  evident  from  conriderinff  Jfche  an* 
Fig.  147.  nezed  figure,    e  repreaenta  the  pace  of  a 

lensi  and  the  lena,  according  to  ita  pownrj 

will  form  an  image  of  the  croaa  a  ft,  in  aona 

mtnation,  aa  at  c?,  e,  ^,  &c.    Now  wIm» 

ever  the  imase  ia  formed  and  by  whateNT 

lens,  one  end  of  it  must  be  in  oontaet  with 

the  line  a  g,  and  the  other  end  with  the 

line  h  h;  and  as  these  linea  eroaaeaoh 

other  at  c,  and  widen  regularly  afterward^ 

a  line  adjoining  them  (and  the  image  is  such  a  line,)  must  alwaya  be  ahoiter 

the  nearer  it  is  to  c,  that  is  to  say,  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  converging 

power  of  the  lens. 

Many  persons  may  not  have  reflected,  that  the  luminous  circle  oalled  the 
focua  of  a  burning  glass,  is  really  but  the  image  or  picture  of  the  aun  fiumed 
by  the  gUuM  or  lena.  Tbe  intensity  of  the  heat  and  of  the  light  is  of  eouraa 
in  proportion  as  the  image  is  smaller  than  the  glass  which  forms  it,  and  the 
nearer  that  the  image  is  formed  to  the  lens,  or  the  more  powerfully  convergent 
that  the  lens  is,  the  smaller  will  the  image  be.  Mr.  Parker'a  fiunooa  burning 
lens,  which  cost  £700,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Emperor  of  Ghiasi 
was  three  feet  in  diameter  and  the  diameter  of  the  sun's  image  formed  by  it 
was  one  inch  :  it  concentrated  the  light  and  heat  therefore  about  1,800  tuncSi 
To  render  the  effect  still  more  powerful,  a  smaller  lena  was  plMed  behind 
the  larger,  farther  reducing  the  sue  of  the  imago  to  one-sixth.  Very  ao^ 
prising  effects  were  produced  by  this  lens,  in  the  melting  of  metals,  inflaming 
of  combustibles,  &c.  The  size  of  burning  lenses,  until  lately,  waa  Umilel 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  great  pieces  of  glass  required  to  form  them; 
but  they  are  now  built  up  of  many  pieces  suitably  united  toffether.  Some 
large  lenses  liave  been  mode  of  water,  that  is,  of  water  enoloaed  between 
meniscus  slasses,  like  watch-glasses.  A  common  goblet  of  water,  or  a  vaae 
holding  gold-fishes,  has  in  some  cases  acted  as  a  burning  glays,  setting  fire  to 
the  curtains,  near  which  it  hod  been  left  in  the  sunshine. 

And  the  nearer  that  an  object  is  brought  to  a  lens,  the  more  distant,  and 
therefore  the  larger  will  its  image  be^  for,  as  the  rays  fidling  upon  a  lens  are 
divergent  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  object,  and  therefore  with  the 
same  power  of  lens,  must  meet  farther  behind  (as  seen  in  the  figure  at  page 
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480  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  0^  ^^0  ^7^1  as  the  lines  c  a  and  c  6  in  the  last  figure, 
rill  have  aepaimted  &r  before  the  rajs  meet,  and  will  have  made  the  image 
loportionallj  larger.  If  we  suppose  little  d  in  the  same  diamtm  to  be  the 
b|60t|  its  image  would  be  a  6.  The  sun  is  exactly  as  much  larger  than  his 
iMge  formed  by  a  burning-glass,  as  he  is  more  distant  from  it  than  the 
iMge ;  and  if  we  had  a  screen  of  sufficient  siie  hung  up  in  a  distant  space, 
¥ery  bright  object  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  might  be  made  by  a 
IDS  to  form  an  imago  as  broad  as  the  sun. 

From  all  these  considerations,  wo  see  that,  in  a  camera  obscura,  the  screen 
honld  be  from  the  lens,  at  the  distance  of  its  principal  focus  for  distant  ob- 
leto,  and  a  little  farther  than  this  for  near  objects.  Accordingly  the  lens  is 
enendly  fixed  in  a  sliding  piece,  which  allows  the  distance  from  the  screen  to 
6  adjusted  to  circumstances.  If  the  representation  be  desired  large,  the 
ma  must  be  of  a  long  focus ;  if  small,  the  lens  must  be  of  a  short  focus.  Again, 
rhen  by  the  reversed  use  of  the  lens,  a  small  object  as  d  is  to  bo  magnified 
)  aoeh  a  aixe  as  a  6,  then  the  object  must  be  placed  a  little  beyond  the  focus 
f  the  glass ;  for  if  placed  nearer,  the  pencils  of  rays  from  it  would  never  be 
■thered  to  fooal  points  at  all,  and  no  image  would  be  formed  at  any  distance. 

When,  as  alluded  to  in  the  last  sentence,  a  small  object  is  placed  very  near 
lens,  and  the  image  of  it  is  thrown  upon  the  wall  of  a  dark  room,  perhaps 
hundred  times  futher  from  the  lens  than  the  object  is,  the  image  is  a  greatly 
lagnified  representation  of  the  object,  t^u.,  it  is  a  hundred  times  longer  and 
•  hundred  times  broader,  and  therefore  has  ten  thousand  times  as  much  sur- 
MM  aa  the  object;  but  if  in  this  experiment  the  object  be  illuminated  only 
1  an  ordinarv  degree,  the  light  from  it  is  so  scattered  as  not  to  suffice  for 
iatmet  division.  Hence,  to  attain  fully  in  this  manner  the  purpose  of  a 
ikroacope,  a  very  strong  light,  concentrated  by  a  suitable  mirror  or  glass, 
inat  be  directed  upon  the  object  When  the  light  of  the  sun  is  used  in 
Boh  a  ease,  the  complete  apparatus  is  called  a  solar  microscope,  and  serves 
laantifiDJly  to  display  the  structure  of  any  minute  objects.  When  artificial 
^ht  ia  used,  as  of  a  lamp,  the  apparatus  is  called  the  luctrnal  microscope  or 
UMgic  lantern. 

A  good  solar  microscope  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting  presents 
rhiohsdence  has  made  to  man,  for  aiding  him  in  his  researches  into  the  secrets 
f  nature.  With  the  late  improvements  m  the  construction  of  lenses,  by  which 
badisperrion  of  light  or  the  rainbow-fringe,  is  prevented,  Tas  will  be  explained 
nder  the  head  of  Telescopes,)  objects  may  be  magnifiea  two  or  three  hun- 
red  thousand  times,  and  still  bo  so  luminous  as  to  be  beautifully  distinct ; 
luia  a  cheeee-mite  will  appear  of  the  dimensions  of  a  hog,  and  creatures  alto- 
lather  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  perceived  by  it  only  as  minute  white 
loints*  are  discovered  to  be  animated  beings,  having  the  perfect  proportions, 
nd  often  the  beauty  of  larger  animals,  and  endowed  witn  similar  appetites, 
aaaionay  and  apparent  ingenuity,  but  with  an  activity  far  surpassing  that 
let  with  in  the  more  bulky  creation.  A  judicious  selection  of  objects  for 
ha  aolar  microsoope  is  calculated  exceedingly  to  surprise  the  mind  on  its 
lat  attending  to  them,  and  to  fill  it  with  hieh  conceptions  of  the  infinity  of 
reason.  With  the  common  microscope  on^  one  person  at  a  time  can  feast 
is  wonder;  but  with  a  solar,  a  whole  roomfull  of  company  may  at  once  con- 
unplate  the  same  objects  and  witness  the  same  actions,  and  thus  have  their 
dmiration  increased  by  the  consciousness  of  sympathy. 

The  magic  lantern,  we  have  said,  consists  of  a  powerful  lens,  with  objects, 
i^ly  illuminated  by  lamp-light,  placed  so  near  it  that  their  images  are 
irmed  far  off,  and  are  therefore  proportionally  larger.     For  the  magic  Tantem 
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the  objects  are  geDenlly  paiotings  made  oa  thin  plates  of  ^aaa  iritli  tiaii- 

Kmt  eoloan ;  and  eaeb  plate  ia  formed  to  slide  tfaroagh  i  slit  or  pMssgi 
iod  the  lens.  The  lens  itself,  or  what  may  be  called  half  irfit,  (for  thssi 
we  often  two  lenses  joined  to  give  greater  power,)  is  moreiMa  with  ike  tahs 
which  is  seen  projecting  from  the  lantern,  so  (hat  its  distanoa  front  thi  olgsit 
maj  be  yaried,  and  thus  a  corresponding  approaeh  to  or  leeodiiff  6oas  th 
soreen  may  be  allowed,  which  will  prodoce  an  ineivase  or  Isasening  of  ths 
m  wiitude  of  the  visible  picture  on  the  walL 

Some  public  lectures  on  astronomy  and  other  branches  of  natoral  hiHoiy, 
have  had  the  drawings  and  paintings  required  tor  the  elnddatioD  of  their 
subjects  made  in  miniature  upon  glass,  to  be  magnified  afterwards  to  the 
degree  desired,  and  shown  upon  any  part  of  the  leetnra-room  by  the 
lantern. 

A  thick  fog  or  amoke  at  night  will  sometimes  reflect  the  imsgea  of  a 
lantern  so  as  to  make  them  diatincty  visible;  and  there  are  aeveral 
on  record,  where  persons,  wickedly  ingenious  in  this  wav,  have  terrified  in^ 
rant  individuals  almost  to  death,  by  throwing  spectres  oom  a  eoneealed Isai 
tern.  8ome  years  ago  a  sentinel  in  St  Jamas'  Park  was  thus  persoadsi 
that  he  had  seen  supernatural  beings  near  him  among  the  treea. 

A  very  charming  illusion  is  produced  by  a  magic  lantern  maacsavnd  on 
one  side  of  a  thin  screen,  while  the  spectators  not  aware  of  the  OTistenss  of 
a  screen,  are  sitting  on  the  other  side.  The  image — ^let  ua  suppose  it  that 
of  a  genius  flying  in  the  sir — may  be  flrst  thrown  upon  the  soreea  fron  tie 
Isntern  while  very  near,  and  then  it  will  be  small,  and,  if  desirod|  eaoeeSinriy 
bright  because  the  light  is  much  concentrated.  If  the  exhibitor  than  grade* 
ally  recede  from  the  soreen,  adjusting  at  the  same  time  the  distsnee  of  ^ 
lens  from  the  picture,  tbo  image  will  become  progressively  larger,  and  to  tie 
spectators  will  appear  to  be  soanng  and  approaching,  until  at  last  the  ezpsnd* 
ed  wings  and  limbs  seem  hovering  almost  over  their  heads.  An  endiefl 
variety  of  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  exhibitions  of  this  kind  have  ben 
made,  under  the  name  oi phantasmagoria  or  rauing  of  ipedre^, 

^*  The  XT!  i(9€l/  ii,  in  facf,  but  a  tmatt  camera  obKwra,**    (Bead  the 

Analysis,  page  825.) 

Who  could  at  first  believe  that  in  describing  the  camera  obaoara,  as  «t 
have  now  done,  wc  had  in  reality  been  describing  only  a  large  model  of  that 
most  interesting  of  the  objects  of  creation,  the  living  eye  itself,  the  inlet  d 
man's  knowledge, — or  what  rony  be  called  the  visible  dwelling  of  the  soul— 
that  from  which  the  lire  of  passion  darts,  through  which  the  languor  of  ex- 
haustion is  perceived,  and  in  which  life  and  thought  seem  concentrated !  Yet 
the  eye  is  notbioff  but  a  simple  camera  obscura :  formed  of  the  parts  described 
above  as  essential  to  the  camera  obscura :  but  in  its  simplicity  so  perfect  that 
they  who  delisht  to  find  around  them  tangible  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
an  all-wise  and  good  Creator,  point  to  this  in  the  midst  of  thousands,  as  one 
of  the  most  undeniable  and  trmmphant  proofs.  We  shall  now  describe  the 
eye  and  its  actions :  and  keeping  present  to  us  the  idea  of  the  camera  obsoon, 
as  already  treated  of,  we  shall  find  that  the  uso  of  the  various  parts  will  be 
declsred  by  merely  enumerating  them.  This  paragraph  should  be  perused 
while  the  reader  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  either  his  own  eye  reflected 
in  ^mirror,  or  the  eye  of  some  companion  near  him. 

fhe  human  eye,  then  is  a  globular  chamber  of  the  sise  of  a  lai^  walnut, 
h&ving  for  its  outer  wall  a  very  tough  membrane  called,  from  its  hardnesa, 
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die  sclerotic  coat,  in  the  front  of  which  there  is  one  round  opening  or  win- 
dow, named|  becauiie  of  its  homy  texture,  the  cornra.  The  chamber  is 
Boad  with  a  finer  membrane  or  web,  the  choroiff  (having  relation  to  colour,) 
whieh,  to  insure  the  internal  darkness  of  the  place,  is  covered  with  a  black 
paint,  the  pigmtntum  nigrum.  This  lining  is  bordered  at  the  edge  of  the 
found  window  bj  a  folded  drapery,  the  ciliary  proresgcftj  hidden  from  with* 
out  by  being  behind  the  curious  contractile  window-curtain  the  ?Vm,  (so  named 
Ibr  its  rainbow  variety  of  colour  in  diflfercnt  persons,)  through  the  central 
opening  of  which,  called  the  pupily  the  light  enters.  Immediately  behind 
the  pupil  ia  suspended,  by  attachments  among  the  ciliary  processes,  the  cr^s- 
kAltHt  hns^  a  double  convex,  most  transparent  b<jdy  of  considerable  hard- 
neaa,  which  so  influences  the  light  passing  through  it  from  external  objects, 
it  to  form  perfect  images  of  these  objects,  in  the  way  already  described,  on 
the  baok  wall  of  the  eye,  over  which  the  optic  nerve,  there  called  the  retina^  is 
gpread  aa  a  second  lining.  The  eye  is  maintained  in  its  globular  condition 
qr  a  watery  liauid  which  distends  its  external  coverings,  and  which,  in  the 

Kce  before  the  lens,  or  the  anterior  chamfjer  of  the  #»ye,  being  perfectly 
pid,  18  called  the  ofpteowt  humour j  and  in  the  remainder  or  larger  ptjste- 
rior  chamber^  being  enclosed  in  a  pellucid  spongy  structure,  so  as  t^  acquire 
iomewhat  of  the  appearance  of  melted  glass,  is.callcd  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  an  eyes  of  the  common  dimensions,  supposed 
to  be  cut  through  its  middle,  from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  show  the  edges 
of  the  coats,  &c.  C  is  the  out«r  or  iclerotic  coat,  known  popularly,  where 
aoat  exposed  in  front,  as  the  ichite  of  the  eye,  A  is  the  transparent  cornea 
joined  to  the  edge  of  the  round  opening  of  the  sclerotic;  it  is  more  bnlgine 
than  the  sclerotic,  or  forms  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere  than  the  general 
Q«ball|  80  that,  while  it  may  be  truly  called  a  bow-wimlow,  it,  or  rather  the 
convex  surface  of  its  contained  water,  is  also  a  powerful  lens  for  acting  on  tho 
pencils  of  entering  light.  At  B,  the  similarity  all  round  the  edge  of  the  cor- 
nea, is  attached  to  the  window-curtain  or  iris,  shown  here  edgeways  immersed 
in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  bunging  inwards  from  above  and  below  towards 
its  central  opening  or  pupilj  through  which  the  rays  of  light  are  passing  to 
the  lens.  The  iris  has  in  its  structure  two  sets  of  fibres,  the  circular  and  the 
radiating,  which  cross  and  act  in  opposition  to  each  other; — when  tho  circular 
ibres  contract,  the  pupil  is  lessened,  when  the  radiating  contract,  it  is  en- 
larged ;  and  the  changes  happen  according  to  the  intensity  of  light  and  the 
atate  of  sensibility  of  the  retina,  as  may  at  any  time  be  proved  by  closing  the 
ejeiida  for  a  moment  to  make  the  pupil  dilate,  and  then  opening  them  to- 

Fig.  148. 
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wards  a  strong  Iight|  to  make  it  contract  Behind  the  pmril  is  aeentlia  fans  1) 
with  its  ciroamferencc  attached  to  the  dKaiyj^rocawetrf:  h  is  more  oonvn 
behind  than  before.  The  disease  of  the  eje  called  cakaraei  (tnm  tho  Graik 
word  implying  otemctum,)  is  the  oircnmstance  of  the  lens  beeoming  opaqM 
and  the  core  is  to  extract  the  lens  entirelji  or  to  depress  it  to  the  bottoma 
the  eycy  and  then  to  substitute  for  it  exteinally  a  powerful  artifloial  leoa  er 
apectacle-glass.  The  three  lines  markiuff  here  the  boundary  of  the  eye  atand 
for  its  three  coats  as  they  haye  been  called,  the  strong  mienikf  and  the  dooUs 
lining  of  th^  choroid  and  reiina.  The  figure  of  a  cross  is  represented  upon 
the  retina  as  formed  by  the  liffht  enterinff  from  the  cross  without  (whidi  erosi 
has  to  appear  here  small  and  near,  although  supposed  to  be  large  and  dis* 
tant)  The  imaflc  of  the  cross  is  inverted,  aa  explained  br  the  camera  ob* 
scura:  but  we  sball  learn  below  that  the  ptfoeption  of  an  object  mav  be 
equally  diitinct  in  whatever  position  the  image  &11  on  the  retina.  1%  has  bees 
explained  above,  that  a  lens  can  form  a  perfect  image  of  oonsideraUe  ex- 
tent only  on  a  concave  surfiM^e,— -and  the  retina  is  such  a  surftMe*  The 
present  diagram  further  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  anieriar  vadpotiB' 
rior  chaml^  of  the  eye,  namely,  the  compartments  which  an  before  and 
behind  the  crystalline  iens  D. 

The  nature  of  the  eye  as  ^  camera  obscura  is  beantifiilly  exlulnted  If 
taking  the  eye  of  a  recently  killed  bullock,  and  after  carefully  cutting  awaj 
the  back  part  of  the  two  outer  coats,  by  going  with  it  to  a  dark  dImc  and 
directing  the  pupil  towards  any  brightly  Qluminated  objects;  there  may 
then  be  seen  torough  the  semi-transparent  retina,  left  as  a  screen  at  ths 
back  of  the  eye,  a  minute  but  perfect  picture  of  all  such  objects — a  jnetarei 
therefore,  formed  on  the  back  of  the  little  apartment  or  camera  obeoura  bv 
the  agency  of  the  convex  oomea  and  lens  in  front.  The  picture  is  invertec^ 
for  reasons  explained  above. 

UnderstandiQg  from  all  this,  that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  looking  at  an 
object,  his  mind  ie  in  truth  only  taking  oogniiance  of  the  picture  or  imj^res- 
sion  made  on  his  retina,  it  excites  admiration  in  us  to  thinit  of  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  texture  and  of  sensibility  which  the  retina  must  possess,  that  there 
may  be  the  perfect  perception  which  really  occurs  of  even  the  separate  parti 
of  the  minute  images  there  formed.  A  whole  printed  sheet  of  newspimer, 
for  instance,  may  be  portrayed  on  the  retina  on  less  space  than  the  surnce 
of  a  finger-nail,  and  yet  not  only  shall  every  word  and  letter  be  separately 
perceivaole,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  at  least,  even  an  imperfection  ci 
a  single  letter.  Or,  more  wonderful  still,  when  at  night  an  eye  is  turned  up 
to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  there  is  portrayed  on  the  little  concave  of  the 
retina  the  boundless  concave  of  the  sky,  with  every  object  in  its  just  propo^ 
tions.  There  a  moon  in  beautiful  miniature  may  be  sailing  amons  her  white- 
edged  clouds,  and  surrounded  by  a  thousand  twinkling  stars,  all  in  just  pro- 
portion, so  that  an  animalcule  within  and  near  the  pupil,  the  retina  might 
appear  another  starry  firmament  decked  in  its  glory.  If  the  image  in  the 
human  eye  be  thus  minute,  what  must  they  be  in  the  little  eye  of  a  wren,  or 
of  other  animals  smaller  still  I     How  wonaerful  are  the  works  of  nature  I 

Because  the  images  formed  on  the  retina  are  always  inverted  as  respects 
the  true  position  of  the  objects  producing  them — just  as  happens  in  a  simple 
camera  obscura — ^persons  have  wondered  that  things  should  appear  uprignty 
or  in  their  true  situations.  The  explanation  is  not  d.ffioult.  It  is  known 
that  a  man  with  wry  neck  judges  as  correctly  of  the  position  of  the  objectB 
around  him  as  any  other  person — never  deeming  them  to  be  inolind  or 
crooked,  because  their  images  are  inclined  in  relation  to  the  natural  perpen- 
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ffiealarity  of  hii  retina;  and  that  a  bed-ridden  person,  obliged  to  keep  his  head 
■pen  his  pillow,  soon  acquires  the  faculty  of  the  person  with  wry  neck ;  and 
that  an  affBCted  girl  inclining  her  head  while  trying  her  various  attitudes, 
laarns  from  much  practice,  to  judge  of  the  manoeuvres  of  a  beau  as  conveni- 
•Btlj  in  that  way  as  in  any  other;  and  that  boys  who  at  play  bend  themselves 
down  to  look  backwards  through  their  legs,  although  a  little  puzzled  at  first, 
because  the  usual  position  of  the  images  on  the  retina  is  reversed,  soon  see 
MB  well  in  that  way  as  in  any  other,  it  appears,  therefore,  that  while  the 
Bind  studies  the  form,  colour,  &o.,  of  external  objects  in  their  images  pro- 
jected on  the  retina,  it  judges  of  their  position,  not  by  the  accidental  position 
of  the  imai^s  on  the  retina,  but  by  the  direction  in  which  the  light  comes 
ftom  the  object  towards  the  ove-~no  more  deeming  an  object  to  oe  placed 
low  because  its  image  is  low  in  the  eye,  than  a  man  in  a  room  into  which 
a  sunbeam  enters  by  a  hole  in  the  window-shutter,  deems  the  sun  low  be- 
eaoae  its  image  is  on  the  floor.  A  candle  carried  past  a  key-hole,  throws  its 
light  on  the  opposite  wall,  so  as  to  cause  the  luminous  spot  there  to  move  in 
a  direction  the  opposite  of  that  in  which  the  candle  is  carried ;  but  a  child  is 
rerj  young,  inde^  who  has  not  learned  to  judge  at  once  of  the  true  motion 
of  the  candle  by  the  contrary  apparent  motion  of  the  image.  A  boatman, 
who,  being  accustomed  to  his  oar,  can  direct  its  point  against  any  object  with 
peat  certainty,  has  long  ceased  to  reflect,  that  to  move  the  point  of  the  oar 
in  some  one  direction,  his  hand  must  move  in  the  contrary  direction.  Now 
the  seeing  things  upright  by  images  which  are  inverted,  is  a  phenomena  akin 
to  those  which  we  have  here  reviewed. 

Another  question  somewhat  allied  to  the  last  is,  why,  as  we  have  two  eyes, 
and  an  image  of  any  object  placed  before  them  is  formed  in  each — why  the 
object  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  double.  In  answer  to  this,  again,  we  shall 
ODij  state  the  simple  facta  of  the  case.  As  in  two  chess-boards  there  are 
corresponding  squares,  so  in  the  two  eyes  there  must  be  corresponding  points, 
and  when  on  those  points  a  similar  impression  is  made  at  the  same  time,  the 
aensation  or  vision  is  single ;  but  if  the  impression  be  made  on  points  which 
do  not  correspond,  owing  to  some  disturbance  of  the  natural  position  of  the 
ayes,  the  vision  becomes  double.  Healthy  eyes  are  so  wonderfully  associated, 
that  from  earliest  infancy  they  constantly  move  in  perfect  unison.  By  slightly 
preasing  a  finger  on  the  ball  of  either  eye,  so  as  to  prevent  its  following  the 
notion  of  the  other,  there  is  immediately  produced  the  double  vision ;  aud 
tumours  about  the  eye  often  have  the  same  effect.  Persons  who  squint  have 
always  double  vision :  but  they  acquire  the  power  of  attending  to  the  sensa- 
tion in  one  eve  at  a  time.  Animals  which  have  the  eyes  placed  on  opposite 
rides  of  the  head,  so  that  the  two  can  never  be  directed  to  the  same  point, 
■mat  have  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  the  &culty  of  thus  attending  to  one 
eye  at  a  time. 

The  corresponding  points  in  the  two  eyes  are  equidistant  and  in  similar 
directions  from  the  centres  of  the  retince,  which  centres  arc  called  the  points 
of  distinct  vision,  and  at  them  the  imaginary  lines  named  the  axes  of  the  eye 
terminate— but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  points,  in  being  both  to 
the  right  or  both  to  the  left  of  the  centres,  must  be  one  of  tbcm  on  the  inside 
of  the  centre,  as  regards  the  nose,  and  the  other  on  the  outside — that  is  to 
say,  a  point  of  the  left  eye  between  the  centre  and  nose,  has  its  correspond- 
ing point  in  the  right  eye  between  the  centre  and  the  cheek — and  from  this 
fact  arise  consequences  meriting  attention.  When  the  two  eyes  were  directed 
to  any  object,  their  axes  meet  at  it,  and  the  centres  of  the  two  retinae  are  oppo- 
rite  to  it^  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  eyes  have  perfect  mutual  correspond- 
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eoffi  M  regntis  that  object,  giving  the  eeneetion  of  nngie  ?inoii  j  lal  tb 
images  formed  at  the  same  time,  <^  an  ohjeot  neuer  to  or  fbither  from  dn 
eye  than  the  fint  eapposed,  cannot  fidl  on  eorre^pondinff  poiili  ftr  «i  ol^eit 
nearer  than  where  the  axes  meet  would  have  both  ill  imaM  oa  tiM  OMtiifci 
of  the  centres,  and  an  object  more  distant  woold  have  both  its  images  ob  Ihs 
insides  of  the  centres,  and  in  either  case  the  visioo  wovild  be  dodbto^  Hm 
if  a  person  hold  np  one  thumb  before  his  nose,  and  the  other  in  the 
direction,  but  farther  off,  bj  then  looking  at  tlie  nearesti  the  more 
will  appear  double,  and  by  looking  at  the  more  distant|  the  nearest  will  ap» 
pear  double. 

The  reason  for  applying  the  term  <'  point  of  distinct  tision"  to  the  oentis 
of  the  retina,  is  felt  at  once  by  looking  at  a  printed  page,  and  obserring  thst 
only  the  one  letter  to  which  the  axes  of  the  eye  is  dire^ed,  is  distinotl j  seen ; 
and,  consequently,  that  although  the  whole  page  be  depicted  on  the  retina 
at  once,  the  eye,  in  reading,  has  to  direct  its  centrs  snceossiTely  to  every  paii 

On  examining  a  dead  eye,  the  point  of  distinct  vision  is  distiDgaiskahb 
Irom  the  retina  around  by  being  more  transparent.  It  might  Imve  bees 
expected  that  this  point  would  have  been  where  the  q)tio  nerve  enters  thi 
eye:  but,  in  fact,  the  optic  nerve  enters  considerably  nearer  to  the  nose  thss 
the  point  of  distinct  vision  is ;  and  singuUrly,  where  it  enters,  the  part  ii 
altogether  blind  or  insensible.  Had  the  two  optio  nerves,  therefOTO^  enterd 
at  eorregpanding  points  of  the  retina,  (in  the  sense  ezpUdned  above,)  then 
would  have  appeared  a  bhu)k  spot  on  every  object  opposite  to  the  inseesibk 
points ;  but  as  the  case  really  stands,  the  part  of  any  obgeet  ticm  which  tha 
light  passes  to  the  insensible  or  blind  part  of  one  eye  most  be  opposite  to  t 
sensible  part  of  the  other.  The  existence  of  the  blind  spot,  where  the  nem 
of  the  ejo  enters,  is  discoverable  by  placing  in  a  row  three  objeots— -wafen^ 
for  instance — across  a  tiible,  with  intervals  of  about  two  inches  k>etween  then, 
and  then  looking  with  one  eye,  ^the  other  being  shut)  from  a  distance  of  aboat 
eight  inches,  at  the  wafer  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  nose; — the  niddb 
wafer  will  be  invisible,  although  the  eye  will  see  that  on  each  side  of  it;  and 
if  the  eye  be  then  directed  to  the  middle  wafer,  the  external  one  will  disap' 
pear.  Another  proof  is  obtained  by  shutting  one  eye  and  looking  with  thi 
other  at  the  points  of  two  fingers  held  together  before  it ;— ^f  one  of  the  fin- 
gers be  then  gradually  moved  away  laterally,  its  point  when  at  a  certain  di^ 
tanco  from  the  other  will  disappear,  but  will  be  seen  again  when  its  distanoi 
is  still  increased. 

It  appearing,  from  the  explanations  now  given,  that  there  cannot  be  peHM 
sight  unless  where  a  perfect  imsge  is  formed  on  the  retina,  and  the  tmtk 
having  been  formerly  explained,  that  images  behind  any  lens  will  be  at  dit 
ferent  distances  from  it,  sccording  to  the  various  distances  of  the  objects  is 
front,  that  is  to  say,  according  as  the  pencils  of  light  which  fedl  upon  it  have 
more  or  less  of  divergence  in  them,  it  follows,  that  the  eye  in  beins  aUe,  as 
it  is,  to  see  distinctly  objects  at  different  distances,  (the  nearest  is  abont  five 
inches,)  possesses  a  power  of  altering  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  circumstances.  We  do  not  yet  perfectly  know  whether  it  doee 
this  by  lengthening  or  changing  the  form  of  the  ball  through  the  action  of 
the  surrounding  muscles,  or  by  changing  the  place  or  the  form  of  the  len% 
but  that  one  or  more  of  these  events  occurs  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Among  the  eyes  of  the  myriads  of  mankind,  however,  it  happens  that  al 
do  not  originally  possess  these  powers  exactly  in  the  requisite  deg^ree,  and 
that  many  lose  them,  as  life  advances,  from  a  natural  or  usual  decay. 

Persons  are  called  $korUiighted  whose  eyes  from  too  great  convexity  of 
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ibe  cornea  or  lens,  bavo  so  strong  a  bending  or  converging  power,  that  the 
rays  of  light  entering  them  uro  brought 
to  a  focus  before  reaching  the  retina— 
at  a,  for  instance,  instead  of  at  1> :  so 
that  the  rays,  by  8prea(Iing  again  beyond 
the  focus,  produce  on  the  retina  that 
sort  of  indistinct  image  which  isi  vecn  in 
the  camera  obscura,  of  which  the  screen  t 
is  too  distant  from  the  lens.  This 
defect  of  sight  obliges  the  indivi- 
dual  when    using    the    naked    eye    to 

bold  objects  very  neur  it,  that  the  conserjucnt  greater  divergence  of  the 
rays  may  be  proportioned  to  the  unusual  refracting  power  of  the  eye— or  the 
person  may  find  a  remedy  in  placing  coucuve  leusfs  between  the  object  and 
the  eyes,  which  lenses,  by  rendering  liglit  from  objects  at  a  usual  distuiice 
more  divergent,  (as  explained  page  340  J  cause  the  pcrft'ct  images  in  the  eye 
to  be  formed  farther  from  the  lens,  and  t.ierehy  on  the  retina  itself.  With* 
oat  concave  spectarlrs — as  the  lenses  are  called  when  fixed  together  in  a 
frame — persons  with  the  defect  now  under  consideration  cannot  see  dis- 
tinctly any  object  that  is  distant,  d^r  tiie  mys,  coming  nearly  parallel,  are 
quickly  gathered  to  a  focus.  Thi^^  defect  often  tliiniui^hes  with  years,  and 
the  person  who  in  youth  needed  spectaclci^,  in  old  age,  sees  well  without 
them. 

There  is  an  opposite  defect  of  deficient  converging  power  in  the  eye,  de- 
pendent on  a  too  great  Hutness  of  the  cornea  or  lens,  and  which  is  much 
more  common  than  the  la^t-mentioned  defect;  indeed,  the  great  majority  of 
persons  after  middle  age  sooner  or  later  begin  to  experince  it.  In  this  case 
the  rays  of  light  are  not  yet  collected  into  a  focus  wlien  they  reach  the 
retina:  they  would  only  meet  at  />, 
for  instance,  instead  of  as  tliey  should 
doatCy  and  hence  the  image  is  indis- 
tinct, in  the  same  manner  as  in  a 
camera  obscura,  when  the  screen  is 
held  too  near  the  lens.  Persons 
suflFering  this  defect  cannot,  when 
using  the  naked  eye,  see  distinctly  to 
it,  because  the  gathering  or  converiiing  power  of  the  eye  cannot  coLquer 
the  great  divergence  of  rays  coining  from  a  near  pt)int;  and  hence  such  per- 
sona always  remove  objects  under  eXHUii nation  to  a  considerable  dii»tanee, 
often  to  that  of  arm's  length,  ho  as  to  receive  from  them  only  the  rays 
nearly  parallel.  These  persons,  in  contra-distinct  inn  to  the  last  described, 
are  called  lo/if/'Hif/hfrti  persons;  and  after  middle  a;:e,  most  persons  became 
more  or  less  long-sighted.  Their  defect  is  remedied  by  the  comuiou  convex 
spectacles,  which  do  part  of  the  converging  work,  su  to  express  ourselvess, 
before  the  light  enters  the  eye,  leaving:  undone  only  that  which  the  eye  can 
easily  accomplish.  As  this  defect,  like  tlie  last,  is  met  with  in  all  degrees, 
spectacles  must  be  chosen  accordingly.  Certain  curvatures  or  strengths  of 
these  have  been  particulari/.ed  and  numbered  as  naturally  belong  to  dif- 
ferent ages  or  periods  of  life,  but  each  per:>on  should  choose  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  judge,  until  that  strength  be  found  which  en- 
ables him  to  rea<l,  without  any  stniiuing  of  tbe  e^es,  at  the  common  dis- 
tance of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  We  cannot  apply  the  mind  to  this 
part  of  our  subji'ct  without  fueling  adininiti  »n  at  what  science  has  aceom- 
piibhed  for  man  in  assi&ting  and  restoring  his  sight.     Now  that  in  civilized 
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Mttalfi  the  oomnion  emplojmflnti  and  eBJoyneiitB  of  lilb  vM|sm  s 
power  oa{»bIe  of  diBUngaishiog  audi  minnte  objeeti  as  vritton  or 
ohaiaolora,  to  depim  M  men  of  their  apeotaoleay  wonid  be  to. « 
auttj  id  dwa  to  naekaa  inaoliTit^  and  a  hadeaa  blank  at  fMnd  iv  Aa  n^ 
aainiier  of  tbeir  livea. 

An  ejeaindi  aeooatomed  to  examine  near  and  minnte  oljeetif 
BPawtbi^  of  ita  pUaneji  and  beoomea  defeotiTe  when  dfad  at  n 
Aing,  aa  the  watchmaker'a  eye,  the  engrayer^%  Ae.  On  the  other  han^ 
thedid  ■eamiii'a  which  haa  ao  often  and  nnintemiptedly  been  bent « the 
diatamt  hoiiaon,  atraining  to  oatoh  the  Tiew  of  an  ezpeoted  aaili  or  of  bni^ 
haa  a  power  of  diaooverlDg  distant  things  whidi  ia  wonderftil;  bnl  h  oflai 
esperieneea  dc^oienoj  in  regard  th  near  thinga. 

A  Man  who  naes  his  ejea  under  water  aees  rery  indiatinedji  beeanae  ths 
diBaiiiirin  of  density  between  water  and  the  eye  net  being  ao  grant  aa  ba> 
tween  air  and  the  eye,  the  bending  or  refraetion  of  li|^t  enterinc  tnm  ths 
water  is  not  ao  great  as  of  light  entering  from  air,  and  the  internal  atmetaie 
ef  the  hnman  eye  bein^  adapted  to  the  greater  refraetioni  peiiwt  imageasis 
not  fwmed  on  the  retina.    A  man  to  see  well  nnder  water,  therafors,  r^ 
qnirsB  to  aid  the  nsoal  power  of  hia  eyes  by  strong  oonTOZ  apeeCnoiea.    It  ii 
to  meet  the  necessity  now  explained,  that  the  lena  of  a  nih'a  eve  is  es- 
Iramely  oooTez,  or  idmost  round,  aa  is  erery  day  aeon  in  the  white  nasd 
head  which  issues  from  the  eye  of  a  boiled  fiah — that  Htde  globe  being  tke 
crystalline  lens  of  the  fish  coagulated  or  hardened  like  the  white  of  anig 
during  cooking. 

There  are  many  important  oonsiderationa  connected  iriih  die  aenaibnity  of 
the  retina,  which  regard  rather  the  laws  of  life  than  of  light,  but  we  muk 
here  glance  at  a  few  of  them. 

Any  impression  of  light  made  upon  the  retina  lasts  for  abowt  the  sixA 
of  a  second.  Hence  when  the  burning  end  of  a  stick  is  made  to  sweep 
rapidly  across  the  view,  its  path  appears  to  the  eye  a  line  of  light :  emd  if  it 
be  made  to  revolve  in  a  circle  six  times  in  a  second,  aa  when  mored  by  tke 
hand  or  fixed  to  a  turning  wheel,  that  cirde  will  appear  to  the  eje  a  eos- 
plete  ring  of  fire.  The  polished  end  of  an  elastic  wire,  of  whioh  the  otkr 
end  is  fixed  in  a  block  of  wood,  when  caused  to  vibrate,  similarly  forms  t 
line  or  a  curve  of  light.  A  harp-string,  while  vibratinff  aa  it  aoonda,  s^ 
pears  like  a  flat  transparent  riband.  Lightning  or  other  meteor  dartisg 
across  the  sky,  althouffh  in  fact  but  a  moving  luminous  point,  ia  genetdlj 
thought  of  as  a  lonffline  of  light :  the  term  forked-lightoing  baa  refereiee 
to  this  prejudice.  The  same  remark  applies  in  a  degree  to  a  aky-roeket  a 
ito  rapid  ascent.  Two  or  more  colours  painted  separately  on  the  tim  of  s 
wheel  which  is  made  to  turn  rapidly,  appear  to  a  spectator  to  be  aa  eos- 
pletoly  united  as  if  they  were  really  mixed  ;^t  has  been  already  ezphined 
how  patohes  of  all  the  oolours  of  the  rainbow,  when  mixed  in  this  way, 
form  white  light  If  on  one  side  of  a  card  a  little  bird  be  punted,  and  oa 
a  corresponding  part  of  the  other  side  a  case,  then  on  making  the  card  ton 
rapidly  by  twisting  between  the  fingers  and  thumbs  two  threada  fixed  to  in 
opposite  edges,  the  bird  and  cage  will  be  seen  at  once,  and  the  bird  will  tp- 

Kar  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  cage ; — or,  if  a  pensive  Juliet  sitting  in  her 
wer  occupy  one  side  of  the  cani  and  a  longing  Romeo  the  other,  by  tke 
magic  turn  of  the  threads  the  lovers  may  instantly  be  brought  together. 
Dr.  Paris  displayed  taste  and  an  amiable  ingenuity  in  designing  this  tff] 
with  great  variety  of  subjecte. 
A  certain  intensity  of  light  is  necessary  to  distinct  vision,  but  the  degree 
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with  the  previoos  state  of  the  organ.  A  person  passing  from  the  bright 
dmj  into  a  shaded  room,  might  for  a  time  fancy  himself  in  total  darkness,  and 
to  penons  sitting  in  the  room,  and  become  so  aconstomod  to  the  less  light  as 
to  Me  well  with  it,  he  might  appear  to  be  almost  blind.  The  dawn  of  morning 
after  the  darkness  of  niu ht  appears  much  brighter  than  an  equal  degree  of 
light  in  the  evening.  When,  as  the  night  fails,  our  lamps  or  candles  are  first 
introduced,  the  glare  is  often  for  a  time  offensive  to  the  eye  ;  and  a  similar 
Ibeling  but  still  stronger  is  experienced,  when  in  the  morning,  bed-room 
window  shutters  or  close  drawn  curtains  are  suddenly  opened.  After  the 
npoao  of  niffht,  the  sensibility  of  the  eye,  when  first  opened,  is  often  such 
that  the  globules  of  blood  moving  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  retina  pro- 
dooe  the  impression  there  of  little  balls  of  light  pursuing  one  another  along 
the  tortuous  vessels.  To  a  prisoner  after  long  confinement  in  a  dark  dun- 
geon, the  light  of  the  sun  is  almost  insupportable.  And  a  dungeon,  which  to 
eommon  eyes  is  utterly  dark,  still  to  its  long-held  inmate  has  ceased  to  be 
so  :^there  are  various  instances  in  the  records  of  the  barbarous  ages,  of 
prisoners  confined  for  years  in  darkness,  deemed  absolute,  but  who  after  a 
time  eonld  see  in  it,  and  make  entertaining  companions  of  the  mice  and 
spiders  which  frequented  their  cells.  The  darkness  of  a  total  eclipse  after 
bright  sunshine,  appears  deeper  than  that  of  midnight,  because  of  the  sudden 
contrast.  The  long  polar  night  of  months  ceases  to  appear  very  dark  to  the 
polar  inhabitants.  If  an  eye  be  directed  for  a  time  to  a  black  wafer  laid  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  be  then  turned  to  another  part  of  the  sheet,  a  por* 
tion  of  the  paper  at  that  other  part,  of  the  siie  of  the  wafer,  will  appear 
brilUantly  iUuminated;  for  the  ordinary  degree  of  light  from  it  apnears  intense 
to  the  part  of  the  retina  lately  receiving  almost  none.  An  eye  directed  long 
and  intensely  upon  any  minute  object— as  when  a  sailor  watches  a  speck  in 
the  distant  horison,  supposed  to  be  a  ship,  or  when  a  hunter  on  the  brown 
heath  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  a  bird  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  heath,  or 
when  an  astronomer  gaies  long  at  a  little  star — has  the  sensibility  of  its  cen- 
tre at  laat  exhausted,  and  ceases  to  perceive  the  object ;  but  on  directing  the 
axil  of  the  eye  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  object,  so  that  an  image  may  be 
finmed  only  near  the  centre,  the  object  may  be  again  perceived,  and  the 
eeotre  in  the  mean  time  enjoying  repose,  will  recover  its  power. 

Bnt  the  moat  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  sensibility  of  the  retina 
iiy  that  tf  part  of  it  be  strongly  exercised  for  a  time  by  looking  at  some  bright- 
edoored  object,  on  the  eye  being  then  turned  away  or  altogether  shut,  an 
inpresrion  of  spectrum  will  remain  of  the  same  form  as  the  object  lately  con- 
templatedy  bnt  of  a  perfectly  different  colour.  Thus  if  an  eye  be  directed  for 
a  time  to  a  red  wafer  laid  on  white  paper,  and  be  then  shut  or  turned  to  an- 
other part  of  the  paper,  a  beautifully  bright  green  wafer  will  be  seen  ;  and 
mee  verao,  a  green  wafer  will  produce  a  red  spectrum :  an  orange  wafer  will 
■milarly  produce  a  blue  spectrum ;  a  yellow  one  a  violet  spectrum,  &c.,  and 
a  ekuter  of  wafers  will  produce  a  similar  cluster  of  opposite  colours.  Then 
if  the  hand  be  held  over  the  closed  eye  lids  to  prevent  entirely  the  approach 
of  light  to  them,  the  spectrum  of  bright  objects  will  appear  luminous  sur- 
rounaed  by  a  dark  ground,  and  when  the  hand  is  again  removed,  the  contrary 
will  be  true.  Again,  if  the  eye  be  in  a  degree  fatigued  by  looking  at  the  set- 
ting lun,  or  even  at  a  window  with  a  bright  sky  beyond  it,  or  at  any  very 
bright  object,  on  then  shutting  it,  the  lately  contemplated  forms  will  be  per- 
enved,  first  of  one  vivid  colour,  and  then  of  another,  until  perhaps  all  the 
primary  coloun  have  passed  in  review.  These  extraordinary  facts  prove 
that  the  aenntiona  of  light  and  colour,  although  excitable  by  light,  are  also 
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prodnoiUA  wilhoalit  This  trotb  gave  oeotrion  to  Ihrmfn  ingwiimw  llitoi j, 
that  the  aenaation  of  anj  particular  colour,  of  rod,  far  ioataiMa^  ia  dapw4t 
upon  a  certain  state  of  contraction  of  the  minutcfibica  nf  thnnifiiiB^  mwA  thai 
the  illHreSi  when  fiui^ucd  in  that  conditioni  eaelt  raBef  whes  aft  liliftit  tf 
thnnring  thcmselfcs  into  an  opposite  atate»— aa  a  man  whose  bask  ia  hmgm 
bj  bending  forward,  rdicTea  nimself  not  bj  nwvely  standing  eraBl^  b«l  Ij 
bending  tlM  spine  backwards — ^which  new  condition  in  the  cje,  whether  fia- 
duced  by  light  or  bj  any  other  cause,  gires  the  sensation  of  giaea;.  Ei 
unplied  his  explanation  similarly  to  all  other  cases  of  cdoor.  It  ia  vaBaA* 
aUs  that  the  colours  which  thus  appear  oppoaitss  to  each  other  ba  kind  sn 
those  which,  when  the  sobr  spectrum  produced  by  a  prism,  aa  deasi^Nd  i 
few  pagea  back,  is  painted  round  a  wheel  or  cirde,  are  oppostte  to  eadioliMr 
inpboL 

There  are  peraons  who,  although  haTing  distinct  peresptfama  of  fbtm,  ml 
of  light  and  shade,  haTO  not  the  power  of  distinguishing  eolooia.  IftbcMs- 
mon  for  such  persons  to  deem  pink  and  pea-green  (nataially  onpoatea)  tke 
same  colour,  and  therefore,  not  to  distinguUi  diflerenee  of  eomr  in  and 
berry  and  the  leaves  around  it.  A  man  with  this  dofiwl  trusting  to  his  Offa 
judgment^  haa,  without  knowing  it,  dressed  liimaelf  like  a  panrot 

'<  Tke  mML  judges  ofexkmal  cbjecU  hif  Ike  rdaiiw  s£m^  hng^immi^  eektr, 
^bcj  o/ik$fnmuteb>ui  perfect  <mag6$  cr  pieturei  of  Aem/mrmei  ol  A< 
•    hadcofikeeifeon  ike expaneion  of  nenm called  ike  retimm;  emdAearief 
'    painting  u  eueceeeftU  m  prtjpartum  <u  U  producee  oi^  a  ia^^^ 

apietw^,  whichf  token  afttrwardekdd before  tkee^torefSrodntoeHmffk 
rnvniahtre  vpon  ike  retina^  may  excite  ike  tame  impreeeum  a$  <m  Aearigi' 
nal object"    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  825.) 

We  now  understand  how  an  admirable  miniature  resemblance  of  the  objaots 
before  us  is  produced  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  by  the  light  from  them  re- 
fracted in  passing  through  the  different  parts  of  the  eye ;  but  after  all,  this  b 
only  a  picture,  and  the  inquiry  remains— which  many  persons  would  suppoM 
so  simple  as  to  be  trifling,  but  which  is  in  reality  most  curious  and  impoitut 
-—how  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  judge  of  the  magnitudes,  distances,  isd 
other  particulars  respecting  the  things  examined  ?  Here  it  will  be  found,  to 
the  surprise  of  persons  first  enteriuff  upon  the  subject,  that  we  leam  the  matt- 
ing of  a  scene  or  pictorial  signs  only  gradually,  as  we  do  of  any  ottier  syston 
of  signs,  and  that  a  person  whose  eyes,  although  perfect,  had  been  kept 
covered  from  infan<^  up  to  maturity,  would  no  more  ''  see,''  in  the  oompleie 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  understand,  any  sense  or  prospect  on  which  be 
first  opened  his  eyes,  so  as  to  have  a  perfect  picture  of  it  on  his  retina,  than  t 
child  understands  or  can  read  a  printed  page,  when  he  first  looks  into  a  book. 
Most  interestinff  information  has  been  obtained  on  this  subject,  by  obserring 
the  &ots  where  blindness  from  birth  has,  by  surgical  operation,  been  sikKdeoly 
cured  in  pemons  arrived  at  maturity. 

If  a  man  were  placed  from  infancy  in  an  spartment  fitted  un  as  a  camen 
obscura,  and  had  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  external  nature,  bat 
by  watcdiing  the  images  appearing  on  the  screen,  he  could  leam  scaredj 
any  thing  of  the  universe  around  him ;  but  if  after  a  time  he  were  allowed  to 
walk  out,  and  to  examine  by  the  touch  and  by  the  measurement  the  different 
objects  whose  images  he  was  in  the  habit  of  viewing;,  and  to  ascertain  whtt 
sise,  shape  and  distance  of  an  object  corresponded  with  a  certain  magnitude 
form,  position,  and  brightness  of  image,  the  transient  imagery  might  at  kit 
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be  to  him  a  Tery  dear  indication  of  the  real  particulars :  making  him  in  ima- 
pnation  present  to  the  objects,  almost  as  if  he  went  and  examined  them 
widi  hk  handi.  In  the  same  manner,  in  a  degree,  the  mind  may  be  con- 
■dend  u  stationed  in  or  about  the  little  camera  obsoura  of  the  eje,  whence 
il  oumot  itself  esoape  to  examine  external  nature;  but  must  learn  the  mean- 

aof  th«  images  formed  oif  the  retina,  by  commanding  the  services  of  the 
ily  limbs  or  members,  and  the  other  organs  of  sense. — ^The  judging  of 
thingi  hj  sight,  then,  is  merely  the  interpreting  one  set  of  signs,  as  judging 
by  ■oonda  or  language  is  interpreting  another,  and  judging  by  hieroglvphics 
or  any  written  charsioter  is  interpretinff  a  third.  The  common  Tisual  signs 
OD  the  retina,  however,  are  of  all  signs  the  most  readily  learned  or  understood, 
from  havinff  certain  fixed  relations  in  form,  magnitude  and  position  to  the 
things  aignined ;  while  words,  hieroglyphics,  and  written  characters,  are  quite 
ttbitrary,  and  ha?e  no  such  relations. 

Bodies  difier  and  are  distinguished  among  themselves  ohieflv  by  their  com- 
paimtive  dimensions,  that  is,  their  form  and  magnitude,  or  shape  and  sixe ; 
and  to  aseertain  these  and  the  relative  distances  and  positions,  are  the  great 
dgeota  which  by  the  eye  the  mind  seeks  to  accomplish.  Now  it  effects  its 
enda  by  considering  collectively, 

let.  The  $pae6  and  phce  occupied  by  objects  in  the  field  of  view,  mea- 
smd  by  what  is  callea  the  msual  angle. 

2d.   The  iniengity  of  light,  ihade,  and  colour. 

8d.  The  divergence  (if  the  rays  of  light, 

4th.  The  convergence  of  the  axet  of  the  eyes. 

We  shall  treat  of  these  particulars  separately  in  the  order  now  stated. 

1st  The  tpau  and  place  occupied  in  the  fidd  of  view,  meatured  ly  the 

vieual  angle. 

The  term  field  of  view  is  used  to  designate  that  open  or  visible  space  be- 
ftre  the  eves,  in  which  objects  are  seen :  and  it  may  moan  either  the  small 
Ud  visible  in  one  position  of  the  eyes,  or  that  which  is  perceived  on  direct- 
Fig.  150. 
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ing  them  all  aronnd.    If  a  man  as  at  e,  were  aarrovnded  by  a  large  globe 
or  sphere  of  glass  as  a,  through  whioh  his  eye  at  the  oentre  might  view  the 
several  objects  around  oocupymg  oertain  situations  and  certain  proportion 
of  the  circumference,  and  if  the  sphere  had  any  eqoal  diraiou  or  degnei 
marked  upon  it  all  around,  he  would  be  able  at  once  to  say  exaotly  whit 
portion  of  his  sphere  or  field  of  view  was  shadowed  or  oeeapied  j^  waj 
sioffle  object,  as  the  cross  here  shown  at  t,  and  thus  to  describe  very  iatelh* 
gibly  either  for  his  own  recollection,  or  to  inform  otherSi  its  xelative  magni- 
tude and  situation  as  thon  appearing  to  him, — just  as  he  might  aay,  on 
looking  at  a  tree  in  the  garden  through  a  oommon  window  whieh  is  a  pw- 
tion  of  the  field  of  view  really  divided  by  the  cross  bars,  whether  he  saw  the 
whole  tree  through  one  pane  or  through  several,  and  through  which  pane  or 
panes  he  saw  it.    It  may  be  remarked  farther,  that  whether  the  auppofled 
sphere  of  glass  were  large  or  small,  viz.,  were  as  6  or  e,  the  part  of  its  anrftoe 
apparently  occupied  by  any  object  either  beyond  or  within  it,  woald  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  whole  surfkce ; — if  a  d  were  a  tenth  of  the  small  mnk 
or  globo,  e  g  would  be  a  tenth  of  a  larger.    Now  as  men  have  foand  it  con- 
venient to  consider  a  circle  (and  every  circle)  as  divisible  into  860  degreii, 
(which  are  smaller,  therefore,  in  a  small  than  in  a  larger  ciroloi  althoogh  ia 
each  having  the  same  relation  to  the  whole,}  the  rea<^  mode  of  compaiiog 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  is  to  say  how  many  of  these  degrees  of  the 
field  of  view  each  object  occupies :  and  this  is  really  what  is  meant  by  the 
apparent  size  of  an  object.    And  because  the  most  convenient  way  of  mea- 
suring a  portion  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  whole  is  not  seen,  is  to  measore  bj 
a  fit  instrument  the  angle  or  corner  formed  at  its  centre  by  lines  drawn  from 
the  extremities  of  the  portion,— as  hero  the  angle  at  e  formed  by  the  linesce 
and  <j  Cy  the  object  is  said  either  to  occupy  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  or  to  subtend  an  angle  of  the  same  number  of 
degrees  at  its  centre,  and  this  angle  is  called  the  vUual  angle^  the  subject  of 
our  present  disquisition. 

The  visual  aogle,  then,  in  regard  to  any  object,  is  that  included  between 
the  lines  or  rays^  as  a  u  and  d  i,  which,  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  object} 
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as  a  (7,  meet  and  cross  in  the  lens  of  the  ejc,  and  go  afterwards  to  form  the 
extremes  of  the  image  on  the  retina,  and,  as  formerly  explained,  the  angle  is 
the  same  on  each  side  of  the  lens^  viz.,  towards  the  object  or  towards  the 
image. 

Now  if  all  bodies  were  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye,  the  magnitude 
of  their  images  formed  on  the  retina,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  visual  angles 
subtended  by  them,  would  be  an  exact  measure  of  their  comparative  real 
magnitudes,  as  is  scon  in  t  n,  the  image  of  the  great  cross  a  d,  and  in  to  the 
image  of  the  small  cross  h  d :  but  it  is  evident  here^  that  the  cross  c  e,  which 
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b  tiriM  M  Itfge  at  ft  cf,  makefi  because  twice  as  far  off,  an  imaffe  of  onl j  the 
■me  site  aa  ft  <f,  and  an  image  therefore  only  half  as  largo  as  that  of  a  cross 
admpul  in  nae  with  itself:  and  the  same  rale  of  proportion  holds  for  all 
glk«r  omnpaimtiye  distanoes— at  a  hundred  times  the  distance,  an  object  ap- 
pMiiog  onlj  the  handreth  part  as  tall,  and  so  forth.  To  judge,  therefore 
tj  the  eye,  of  the  true  sise  of  an  object,  we  must  know  its  distance  as  well 
9M  ita  apparent  siie  or  visoal  angle. 

Maay  funiliar  faota  receive  their  explanation  from  the  law  of  the  visual 
aag^  or  apparent  sise  being  less  always  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of 
aa  object  is  greater. 

A  nan  (instead  of  the  cross  here  shown)  at  </,  standing  near  the  outude  of 
ft  window,  aa  ft  c  (here  represented  edgeways)  may  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator 
within  the  window  at  h,  subtend  the  same  visual  angle,  or  appear  as  tall  as 
the  window,  the  lisht  from  the  man's  head  passing  through  the  top  of  the 
wadoWf  and  that  mm  his 

ftat  passing  through  the  Fig*  1^2. 

iottom ;  bos  if  tM  man 
then  moves  away  from  the 
vindow,  the  eye  of  the 
motfttor  will  be  able  to  see 
mi  whole  body  through  a 
imftlkr  and  a  smaller  ez- 
tnt  of  the  window,— ^s 
thiOTfl[h  half  its  height  or  a  c,  when  he  is  twice  as  distant,  or  at/,  and  throuffh 
tht  third  or  o  c,  when  he  shall  be  three  times  as  distant,  or  at^,  and  so  fortn, 
isr  iBj  other  distance;  so  that  soon  a  small  figure  of  a  man  cut  in  paper,  if 
Mlicd  npon  the  glass,  would  exactly  cover  the  part  of  it  through  which  the 
h^t  from  him  entered  to  the  spectator's  eye,  and  would  then,  by  completely 
hiding  him  from  view,  be  an  exact  measure  of  his  apparent  size :  and  at  last 
llj  pamug  over  the  pane  mieht  equally  hide  him,  and  the  fly  then  would 
snbtMid  a  larger  vbual  angle  than  he,  that  is  to  say,  would  be  forming  on  the 
letinft  a  huger  image  than  the  man.  Thus  it  often  happens  in  reality,  that 
S  penoo  sitting  near  a  window,  and  intent  upon  some  object  of  study  or  of 
eenvermtion,  mistakes  a  fly  on  the  glass  for  a  man  at  a  distance ;  or,  on  the 
eontnryv  a  man  for  a  fly.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  eye,  with  an  ordinary 
degree  ^t  light,  can  see  an  object  which  in  the  field  of  view  occupies  onlv  the 
sixtieth  of  a  degree  (or  one  minute.)  This  space  is  about  the  100th  of  any 
OMh  in  a  oirele  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  the  eye  being  supposed  in  the 
fsntre  of  the  circle.  Now  a  body  smaller  than  this  at  six  inches  from  the 
eve,  or  any  thing,  however  large,  placed  so  far  from  the  eye  as  to  occupy  in 
toe  field  cf  view  less  space  than  this,  is  invisible  to  ordinary  sight.  At  four 
miles  off,  a  man  becomes  thus  invisible.  A  pin-head  near  will  hide  a  house 
OS  a  distant  hill— nay,  will  hide  even  the  planet  Jupiter,  although  1,000 
timea  bigger  than  this  earth. 

In  aoeordanoe  with  the  principle  now  explained,  a  marine  telesoope  has 
been  oonatmoted,  in  which  the  field  of  view  is  divided  by  fine  cross  wires, 
or  otherwise,  so  that  the  person  usins  it  can  say  at  once  how  much  of  its 
field  any  okject  occupies.  When  ships  arc  in  chase,  it  is  common,  by  this 
BBStnunent,  or  some  other  which  will  detect  a  change  of  visual  angle,  or 
nparent  1110,  to  view  the  fleeing  or  pursuing  ship ;  and  if  the  apparent 
■M  be  obsorred  to  increase,  the  conclusion  follows  that  the  ships  are 
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neariag  6idi  Other ;  if,  on  Uie  oontarji  tlie  liie  diflumibe%tkediiinldH|p' 
ipmg.  "  ^ 


Bt  »ppqing  ihb  mle,  wbenaFer  the  wdriiO'of  »dMMitdtfatflhltamwy 
the  dbtenoe  ie  Moeiiainable,  and^  mce  eerM,  where  the  Mitoei  %■  Mkltf' 
knowBy  the  liie  ie  determinftble : — ^for  it  is  endent  lluit  i^ a*  kedy^ « VdM 
known  to  be  100  ftet  tall,  oooapy  or  sobtend  in  the  SeU  of  Vidoa  Hw  Ml^li 
part  of  a  whole  oiroloi  or  one  deneey  the  whole  eiiele  moat  btf  in  dieuniflk 


if  we  know  the  distance  of  a  ship  or  othor  object  to  belt  aiile^  and  if  w^tkn 
find  the  Tisnal  angle  subtended  by  the  obieot  to  be  the  lyOOOth  parlef  a 
cirele,  we  know  its  tme  siie  to  be  the  l^OOOth  partof  amole,  of  Waiflh  tibs 
half  diameter  or  radins  is  one  nule.  It  is  by  aj^lying  this  rale  ib  a  maaiif 
to  be  afterwards  explained,  that  we  detennine  the  siie  of  the  hMtealy 
Naies.  . 

We  now  peroeiye  that  if  the  rays  of  light  coming  to  the  eye  thffwsjh  s 
plate  of  ^lassi  from  objects  seen  beyond  i^  could  lem  matks  in  the  pm^ 
at  the  points  where  they  passed^  and  marks  capable  of  gtvinjt  oat  the-aaat 
kind  <tf  liffht  as  the  objects^  there  would  be  formed  upon  tuB  ^asa  swA  s 
representation  or  niotore  of  the  oUeets  formed  or  viewed  flf^o%ft«il^  iUl 
when  held  before  uie  eyci  it  wonld  form  on  the  retinsi  the  ivwpe  or  itimi 
the  same  in  almost  all  respects  as  the  objects  themsslfea:  tat  ma  th^Jv 
ferent  points  of  the  glassi  light  ooold  dsrt  to  the  eye  of  tae  same  ktadieil 
in  the  very  same  directions  as  that  originally  coming  from  the  dljeslk' 
Now  the  art  of  painting  seeks  so  to  dispose  lightS|  shMCS  sad  ebloanoe 
any  plane  surf&ce,  as  to  produce  the  sort  of  representation  of  otijeeta  hm 
oontemplatedi  while  the  picture-frame  has  to  recall  the  window-ftnme^ « 
edge  of  the  plate  of  slass  through  which  the  true  seene  is  snppoaed  to  be 
Tiewed.  It  is  admirable  how  perfectly  this  art  now  acoomplisnea  its  endi; 
and  although  there  are  still  trifling  d^rences  between  the  eflbol  ttpdn  ths 
eye,  of  the  picture  and  of  the  realities — which  peculiarities  we  shall  eonsite 
presently,  and  how  they  may  be  combated  so  as  to  render  the  illnaioii  al- 
most periect,— -it  is  not  one  of  them,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  small 
extent  of  the  canyass,  that  the  picture  appears  to  the  retina  smaller  than  tht 
objects  themselves.  Few  people,  before  studying  this  sutjeoti  are  awaie 
that  in  a  good  picture  the  size  of  the  ^ures  is  uways  made  exactly  8mI| 
that  at  the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  the  picture  is  meant  to  be 
viewed,  thev  produce  on  the  retina  the  very  same  sise  of  image  as  woaU 
be  produced  by  the  realities  seen  under  the  aspect  represented  in*  the  piatve. 
To  beoome  sensible  of  this,  let  a  person  look  through  a  window-paiMi  widi 
the  eye  at  the  distance  of  eight  inches  from  it,  and  let  him  traee  with  a 
sharp  point  upon  the  glass,  previously  coated  with  gum,  the  oatline  of  the 
scene  beyond— perhaps  a  street  or  square,— he  will  find,  diat  the  oatline  of 
a  man  seen  there  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces,  and  appearing  perfbetiv  to 
coiucide  with  the  boundaries  of  the  person,  so  that,  if  opaque,  it  woald  jait 
hide  the  person,  will  be  scarcely  half  an  inch  tall,  while  the  figure  of  the 
man  a  few  hundred  paces  off,  will  appear  so  small,  that  the  minnter  ftatorea 
could  not  be  distinguished,  even  if  they  could  be  drawn. 

Now  as  a  person  who  reads  the  description  of  an  elephaiity  does  not 
deem  the  animal  larger  or  smaller  because  of  the  rise  of  letter  need  in  the 
printing,  or  in  the  size  of  the  accompanying  engraved  representation }  and 
as  a  man  in  a  pictnry  gallerie  viewing  miniatures  and  larger  portrait8|  does 
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not  eonoMTO  of  the  origiiials  acoording  to  the  size  of  the  representationfl : 
nd  M  a  man  Tiewing  a  well-executed  picture  of  a  Grecian  temple,  never 
inuuMf  nnleiB  bis  attention  be  particularly  directed  to  the  fiict,  that  upon 
the  flMiYafliy  the  distant  pillars  of  the  rows  are  much  smaller  than  the  near 
ODMi  but  in  all  such  cases  the  mind  merely  uses  the  sigru  to  help  it  to  oon« 
oeiv9  of  the  ikingM  acoording  to  previous  knowledge,  or  to  other  principles 
of  judgins :— so  in  any  common  case  of  seeing,  the  mind  takes  little 
aeeoiint  of  the  appareni  sise  of  objects,  but  passes  instantly  from  the  types 
to  the  realities,  which  are,  generally,  more  or  less  known,  and  it  soon  ceases 
to  be  aware  that  the  i4)parent  size  of  the  same  object  ever  changes.  Few 
panonSy  for  instance,  are  aware  that  when  two  friends  shake  hands,  each 
appenn  to  the  mere  eye  of  the  other  ten  times  taller  than  when  he  has  walked 
tn  paces  away ;  or  that  a  chair  at  one  end  of  a  room  appears  to  a  person 
■tting  at  the  other,  only  half  as  large  as  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
but  anoh  are  the  facts ;  and  they  may  be  immediately  proved  by  holding  a 
eommoD  eye-glass  or  ring  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  and  then 
bMking  through  it  at  any  similar  objects  placed  at  different  distances ;  then, 
while  of  a  ohair  standing  near,  only  a  small  part  will  be  visible  through  the 
ling— -of  a  distant  chair  the  whole  may  be  seen ;  and  so  of  any  other  case. 
Aft  five  miles  distance,  the  fleets  which  met  on  the  great  day  of  Trafalgar 
■igjht  have  been  seen  through  a  marrise-ring  as  the  picture-frame.  There 
an  oeeasions,  however,  where  the  usual  collateral  helps  to  the  immediate 
raeognition  cf  objects  being  wantiug,  the  observer's  attention  is  strongly 
ammed  to  the  hcim  of  their  diminutive  appearance  produced  by  distance ; 
tm  instaiioe,  when  a  man  on  a  long  sewoyage  first  approaches  a  land  of 
wUdi  the  ftatnrea  are  in  a  degree  new  to  him ;  as  when  an  Englishman 
mhiu  in  India,  scarcely  believes  that  the  little  specs  which  he  sees  scat- 
tend  along  the  shore  are  commodious  dwellings,  or  that  what  seem  to  him 
enly  Inznriant  herbs  or  bushes,  are  magnificent  palm-trees. 

For  the  same  reason  that  a  distant  body  to  the  mere  eye  appears  diminutive, 
•HBolj,  the  smallness  of  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  i^  so  does  a  distant 
notion  to  the  men  eye  appear  slow.  A  carriage  dashing  past  a  pedestrian 
in  the  street,  may  surprise  him  by  its  speed ;  but  if  viewed  at  tho  same  time 
br  a  apeelntor  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  near,  it  seems  to  be  but  crawling 
amc  the  pavement.  A  ship  driven  before  a  tempest,  seems  to  a  sailor  on 
benra  almost  to  fly  through  the  white  foam  which  surrounds  her ;  but  if  then 
oboervad  by  a  spectator  on  shore,  as  an  object  on  the  distant  horizon,  she  is 
seanelj  perceived  to  change  her  place.  A  balloon  high  in  the  air,  and  borne 
along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  an  hour, 
wmj  still  for  a  time  leave  a  spectator  on  earth  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  be  in 
notion,  or  in  what  direction  it  moves.  The  moon  in  her  orbit  wheels  round 
the  enith  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  about  2,000  miles  an  hour,  yet,  owing  to 
bar  distance  firom  it^  her  motion  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  inhabi- 
Umtm  of  the  earth,  except  by  comparing  her  place  at  considerable  intervals. 
Li  nspeot  to  bodies  still  more  distant  than  the  moon,  the  truth  at  present 
nder  oonsideration  is  still  more  striking. 


Having  now  explained  how  the  apparent  transverse  measures  or  breadth  of 
bodies  and  of  space,  in  other  words,  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  them, 
18  aflected  bv  their  distance  from  the  eye,  we  proceed  to  show  how  it  is 
afEMted  also  by  their  position. 

A  globe  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  however  turned,  preserves  the 
mane  appearance  in  the  field  of  view,  and  its  outline  traced  upon  a  plate  of 
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gliM  lield  iorosr  behreen  it  and  tbe  «j«y  it,  Hlni  ite  diNBl  dndow  wfm  a 
wtll|  ftlmji  a  obole;  bat  an  egg  whiehy  held  in  one  powtion,  piodaatia 
oimlar  ootline  or  image,  when  held  in  anothery  prodaeea  a*  imag^  anriy 
OfaL  A  wheel  when  Tuiwed  sidewaja  aroeaia  a  parfnt  qbolei  wmb  -vhwal* 
ed|^0wap  it  qipean  a  bzoad  straight  band  or  line,  and  in  any  iatmiedfalir 
peaition  it  appeara  oTaL  The  appnartnt  totm^  thmi|  of  a  bodvy  baalyaUnl' 
to  the  mind  from  whieh|  by  former  experieoeeorinatraotionyBgMaaaB  at  tibe 
tne  form.  If  a  man  had  nerer  eeen  an  egg  bat  endwayi^  ha  Bover  ooiU 
haTO  known  that  it  waa  not  a  sphere. 

In  any  long  stnight  objeot,  aa  a  beam,  be  plaoed  with  one  ot  iia  eiris 
direotly  to  theeye,thateTOoimyeanbeseenya]idaoeoidittctotheea8e!,mHSt 
appear  a  aaoare  w  einde  of  the  diameter  of  the  beam :  if  it  then  ba  pkasd 
with  its  side  direotly  to  the  ejre,  its  whole  length  will  be  seen;  andif  ahesd* 
in  any  intermediate  poaitiony  it  will  appear  more  or  leas  ahortened|»«^  aH 
eaaea,  ita  ootline  on  the  retina  being  similar  to  that  of  its  shadow  on  ■  woU 
direotly  behind  the  person.  A  man  has  adfanoed  on  a  syear  pointed  Jiiwttjf 
to  his  eye  without  seeing,  or  on  the  end  of  a^  bar  of  iron  carried  on  ttn 
shoulder  of  a  porter  in  tne  street.  A  common  telescope  held  with  ita  end  to 
the  eye  ^ypears  a  perfoet  drole,  if  then  inclined  a  litde,  it  seems  to  jafc  ont oa 
one  nde,  and  as  the  inclination  is  increased,  it  jats  oat  more  and  moie^  mil 
it  displays  its  whole  length.  A  mat  ship  of  war  whcae  ststn  is  towaadsa 
speetator,  appMra  a  ronnded  boilding  with  its  rows  of  windo^aliiEn  those  if, 
a jpeaoefiil  haUtation;  bnt  as  it  tarns,  it  gradoally  rcTsals  the  long  battaiis 
of  bristling  cannon.  A  straight  row  of  a  thousand  ahnilar  ob}eot8^  aa  if 
ioldierB  in  rank,  jnUaxa,  trees^  Ac.,  may  appear  to  a  peiaon  al  tliiiiiaitiismiii 
aa  only  one  object  of  the  kind,  the  nearest  individosi  completely  hiding  an 
the  others;  but  if  viewed  from  the  side  and  at  a  certain  ^Ts^pft^  the 
individuals  may  be  counted. 

The  appearance  now  treated  of  is  eaUeiJbrahortenwg,  and  ia  to  ba  noted 
wherever  surfooes  or  lines  are  not  placed  so  as  directly  to  fMO  the  apeetator. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  case  of  fareshortenins  is  when  the  eyo  looks 
more  or  less  obliquely  uoug  an  extensive  plane  sur&oe,  the  genmrai  satei 
of  the  earth,  for  instance,  or  of  the  sea,  by  estimatinff  aright  the  fbreahorteniDg 
of  which,  we  judge  of  the  distance  or  situation  of  we  ocjeets  plaoed  upon  it 
It  will  be  resdily  perceived,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  more  ratant  portioBS 
of  the  surface  are  progressively  more  foreshortened  than  the  nearer ;— for  a 
man  standing  at  a  on  a  plane  as  a  6,  and  with  his  eye  at  c,  looking  dnm 

befoie  him,  soea  a  portion  of 
Fig.  168.  thesurfaceacfalffloatdoeoti 

ly,  or  with  little  ftiaahertiB- 
ing,  and  an  tztent,  aa  •  d^ 
equal  to  the  hd^t  nf  the 
eye,  will  subtend  in  Us  qfs 
an  ani^e  of  45^,  or  half  a 
right  angle,  ots.,  the  aa^ 
aed,  and  therrioro  rathsr 
more  thanhalf  of  allthatcia 
be  subtended  by  a  straight  line  or  space  from  his  feet  to  the  horiion,  how* 
ever  distant;  the  next  equal  spaces  viz,,  d/,  will  subtend  an  angle  ov  oalj 
18%  viz.f  d  c/,  the  next  of  8%  viz.f/cg,  and  so  on;  and  as  he  oarrieahii 
view  more  and  more  forward,  the  surface  becomes  to  it  more  and  more  oblique, 
until  at  last  the  light  coming  seems  more  to  skim  along  the  level  than  to  rite. 
This  explains  why  a  person  faaviog  a  side  view  of  a  row  of  aeparato  objecis, 
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U  d  Men  in  line,  trees,  pillars,  &e.,  maj  see  through  or  between  the  nearest 
of  them,  bat  towards  the  extremes  sees  them  as  if  standing  in  closest  possible 
mnff  or  as  if  forming  a  oontinued  surface.  The  same  remark  explains  why 
BASsee  of  eloud  scattered  uniformly  over  the  sky,  may  allow  a  spectator  to 
M0  wide  iaterrals  of  the  blue  heaven  over  head,  while  all  around  there  ia  a 
desae  eloodj  mass  appearing  to  rest  on  the  horizon. 

If  a  man  standing  on  a  hUl  look  down  upon  a  field  or  plain  which  is  well 
known  to  bim,  and  if  ho  see  some  objects  near  its  side,  and  some  near  its 
middle,  and  some  near  its  distant  border,  he  knows  at  once  how  far  they  are 
bam  him  and  from  one  another.  Similarly,  when  viewing  the  ocean  from  a 
laftj  oiifl^  and  aeeing  ships  scattered  over  its  face,  he  may  judge  correctly  of 
dmir  distance,  for  he  can  see  only  a  certain  extent  of  ocean  which  becomes 
be  him  as  a  known  field.  The  man  stationed  at  the  flaff-staff  on  the  High 
Kaowl  of  St  Helena,  looks  down  upon  the  circular  field  of  the  Atlantic  a 
hnttdxed  miles  broad,  and  can  tell  the  distance  of  any  sail  in  sight  to  within 
s  mile  or  two.  Now,  although  the  ground-plsn  of  an  extensive  landscape 
■•▼  not  )>e  so  level  as  the  face  of  the  oocan,  there  is  still  an  approximation, 
vkich  very  coosiderably  assists  a  spectator's  judgment  of  distances. 

Painters  are  not  only  careful  to  foreshorten,  according  to  the  proportion 
nplained  above  all  the  objects  which  they  portray,  but  they  often  avail 
themselves  of  the  principles  to  produce  most  striking  effects.  For  instance, 
Karlini  in  many  of  bis  beautiful  designs,  by  judicious  foreshortening,  hsa 
nhiUted  miles  in  extent  of  gorgeous  architecture  and  of  armed  men,  on  a 
ffmb  of  canvass  that  would  seem  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  receive  a 
vurr  lew  figures ;  he  has  made  a  single  magnificent  pillar  or  accoutred  warrior 
ia  (he  foreground,  become  the  type  which  first  fills  the  mind  wffii  admiration, 
awl  then  sends  it  along  the  retiring  lines  of  beautiful  perspective,  where 
smiy  tip  or  edge  renews  the  first  impression.  A  man  lying  on  a  high  table 
sr  bed,  with  hu  feet  towards  the  spactator,  is  foreshortened  into  a  roundish 
impf  of  which  the  soles  of  the  feet  hide  the  greater  part.  This  is  the  de- 
saription  of  the  painting  which  has  been  called  the  '<  Miraculous  Entomb- 
umaif"  and  it  is  because  an  unreflecting  spectator  moving  sideways  with  the 
aneotion  of  aeeing  more  of  the  body,  still  sees  only  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
Bii4  Bsaj  suppose  the  body  turned  round  so  as  to  keep  the  feet  towards  him, 
that  the  painting  has  received  its  appellation.  For  nearly  the  same  reason, 
Iho  eye  of  a  common  full-faced  portrait  may  seem  to  follow  a  spectator  to 
whatever  part  of  the  room  he  goes, — for  by  moving  to  one  side  he  cannot 
see  the  ode  of  the  e^e-balls.  It  is  related  of  a  murderer,  that  he  was  im- 
pelled to  commit  suicide  by  observing  that  the  eyes  of  the  portrait  of  his 
fietiai  were  always  fixed  upon  him.  A  rifleman  portrayed  as  if  taking  lum 
direotly  in  front  of  the  picture,  will  appear  to  every  spectator  in  the  room 
to  be  pointing  at  him  especially.  To  terrify  young  ladies,  a  little  arch  Cupid 
has  been  aimuarly  represented  with  his  arrow  pointed  directly  at  them,  and 
lost  leadj  to  let  it  slip  from  his  bended  bow. 

Aa  the  painter,  availing  himself  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  now  ex- 
plfi^f^i  by  which  the  eye  usually  judges  of  size  and  distance,  may  produce 
OB  Jus  canvass  the  most  charming  illusions,  so  may  the  tasteful  landlord,  in 
hia  ornamental  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  by  working  his  levels  into 
ifftiffeial  nndnlation  of  hill  and  dale,  and  clothing  these  with  tree  and  edifice 
of  asagnitndea  to  correspond — make  the  eye  of  a  spectator  luxuriate  in  the 
soatemplatiott  of  the  supposed  extensive  plains,  lofty  mountains,  widespread 
lakes,  and  distand  padogas— 'all  withiu  the  narrow  space  of  an  acre  or  two ; 


thns,  bjr  otfaer  ine&na,  produdng  on  the  retina  the  aame  imprwrioiM  u  Chnde, 
Poonin,  or  Wilson  hu  done  dt  the  fineit  piutares. 

When  any  objeota  or  mass  of  objects  is  foiesharteDed,  bj  ooa  put  bctog 
farther  from  the  eyo  than  another,  that  part  appears  also  id  ft  pwpwBw 
amaller  than  the  other.     For  example,  in  a  straight  row  of  nmiUr  Bogwi, 

Eillara,  trees,  &o.,  (see  the  next  cut,)  those  neatest  to  the  eje  will,  on  >  ^ta 
etdbeforetbeoye  to  receive  their  imageB,  from  the  Isrgeat  imagea,  and  uwt 
will  be  a  gradaal  diminution  from  the  largest  to  the  least,  so  that  lines  dnn 
vpon  the  glass  along  the  lops  and  bottoms  of  the  immsges  wonld  tand  to  s 
point,  called  for  a  reason  to  be  explained  below,  the  vanuhinff  point  IRw 
a  person  looking  from  a  window  along  a  straight  street,  moat,  to  sea  the 
ebimncj  of  the  nearest  honae,  look  throagb  the  top  of  the  window,  and  to  bm 
the  street  door  mnst  look  throngh  the  bottom;  but  the  most  distant  boose, 
both  top  and  bottom,  maj  be  concealed  from  view  by  a  little  root  upon  the 
glaH  at  the  height  of  the  eye.  This  remarkable  tapering  of  foreabortned 
objects  may  be  of  course  be  strikingly  obeerrod  on  looking  at  soy  oorrectly 
made  drawing  or  engraving  meant  to  represent  a  retiring  row  of  aimilar  ob- 
jects;— snch  drawing  being  in  tmth  an  attempt  to  realise  by  art,  on  tbs 
snrfoce  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  appearanoe  of  tne  objects  as  seen  thnnigfa  a 
window  or  aperture  the  sice  of  the  psper. 

The  art  whioh  gives  rales  for  tracing  objects  on  a  plane  nrfaoe,  as  they 
wonld  appear  to  an  eye  looking  at  them  through  tlut  snrfiwe,  if  transparent, 
with  their  various  degrees ;  first,  of  spparent  diminntion  on  account  of  di» 
tance ;  and,  secondly,  of  foreshortening  on  aooonnt  of  the  obliquity  of  view, 
is  called,  from  the  Latin  word  signifying  to  hoi  through  (&e  art  o/penpee- 
tioe.  It  regards  entirely  the  two  psrtionlars  now  mentioned ;  and  notwitb- 
standing  the  terror  with  which,  in  the  imaginBtions  of  many  yonng  paioteis, 
the  studyof  it  is  clothed, by  reason  of  themsthenietiealdifficuUieswith  which 
it  bos  usually  been  mixed  up,  it  is  in  itself  exceedingly  simple.  We  hope 
that  a  person  capable  of  ordiosry  attention,  will,  after  what  we  have  already 
said,  and  after  the  few  additional  remarks  which  wo  have  still  to  make  on  tbs 
appearances  of  nature,  be  able  readily  to  understand  the  great  rules  of  per- 
spectire.  Although,  without  a  knowledge  of  these  rules,  a  quick  eye  soon 
enables  its  possesBor  to  sketch  from  nature  with  much  truth ;  and  altboogh 
the  two  instruments,  the  camera  oiiKwa,  already  described,  and  eam«ni  l»- 
eida,  to  be  described  in  a  future  page,  give  slmoat  mathemstioal  aocnney  to 
drawings  from  nature,  without  requiring  other  skill  in  the  draughtsman  tl"^ 
to  trww  and  make  permaneo^ 
fift'  154'  with  ink  or  pencil,  the  line«j 

light  which  he  sees  on  ths 
paper;  still  the  sabjeot  is  so 
interesting  to  all  who  attempt 
to  sketch,  and  indeed  to  dl 
who  wish  to  look  intelligentlj 
either  at  nature  or  at  tha 
works  of  art,  that  none  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  study 
iog  it  shonld  n^lect  it. 

Supposing  a  straight  row  of 
Hmilar  objects,  ss  of  the  stoce 
blocks  or  pillars  repreoented 
here  from  a  or  6  to  5,  to  be 
viewed  by  a  person  atatkued 
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tiba  aide  tnd  ond  of  the  toW|  m  over  the  point  C^  then,  because,  as  al- 
iSidj  esplainedi  objeets  to  the  eye  appear  smaller  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  inereaesd  distance  firom  it^  the  second  block,  if  twice  as  far  oflf  as  the 
Im^  woaU  H^pour  only  half  as  large ;  the  third|  if  three  times  as  far,  wonld 
be  ODly  on^hlrd  as  laraei  and  so  on  to  any  extent  and  for^any  other  pro- 
poHioBs;  and  if  the  l|000th  of  any  other  block,  owing  to  its  distance,  snb- 
tnded  to  the  eye  an  angle  less  than  the  sixtieth  of  a  degree  of  the  field  of 
flMTy  it  woqU  be  altogether  invisible  (as  expluned  at  pafle  888,)  even  if 
■othins  intervened  between  it  and  the  eye.  Theni  where  the  row  erased  to 
bi  viaiDle  from  the  minuteness  of  the  parts,  or  from  the  fiact  of  the  nearer 
ol|}eeti  ooneealinfftiie  more  retnote,  it  might  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
wmukmy  jfoini.  When  a  student  of  perspective  has  learned  aU  that  regards 
At  .^aniahingjHniU  in  relation  to  a  line,  and  the  corresponding  vanishing  line^ 
m  idation  to  a  sar&oe,  he  has  learned  half  of  his  art  The  above  cut  con- 
■d«d  as  the  representation  of  a  street  running  directly  south  to  S^  sketched 
hoBi  a  window  looking  along  its  centre,  will  serve  as  a  useful  illustration. 
It  ia  important,  first,  to  remark,  that  in  any  case  of  a  straight  line^  or  a 
mv  of  ol»}eeti  thus  vanishing  from  sight,  as  here  the  line  or  row  a  S,  in 
whatever  direction  it  points,  whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  &c.,  in  that 
BnetioD,  too,  will  its  remote  or  vanishing  extremity  appear  to  be  from  the 
m.  In  this  sketch,  the  row  a  iS  is  supposed  to  run  directiv  south  ;  and 
dttoogh  the  aye  to  see  the  near  end  of  i^  would  have  to  look  towards  the 
left  hsnd|  or  in  a  degree  east,  still  every  successive  pillar  would  be  more  and 
Miw  nearly  Bonth,  and  the  point  in  the  heavens,  or  in  a  picture,  or  in 
I  tnnsfMurent  plane  before  the  eye,  where  the  line  would  vanish,  would  be 
i»  ■Ml  ly  ioqth  from  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  east,  because  the  pillars  hap- 
pnsd  to  be  east  of  the  individual,  that  no  ordinary  measure  would  detect 
iha  litUe  want  of  correspondence ;  then  similarly,  if  there  were  more  rows  of 
ilgaetSyas  of  pillars,  houses,  trees,  &c.,  parallel  to  the  first,  but  considerably 

from  eaohy  as  the  lines  here  a  S,o  S,  dS,  &c.,  still  all  would  vanish 
leem  to  terminate  in  the  very  same  point  of  the  field  of  view.  The  rea- 
of  this  IB  eaaily  understood.    Let  us  suppose  a  lice  drawn  directly  south 

the  eye  to  the  point  8,  between  the  parallel  lines  of  pillars,  bouses, 
ad  tieeBi  a  S^b  Syd  Sy  &o.,  also  pointing  directiy  south ;  and  lot  us  sup- 
pate  the  two  rows  of  pillars  to  be  100  feet  apart,  then  evidently  for  the 
■ma  reason  as  the  apace  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pillars,  that 
ii  to  aay^  their  height  becomes  apparanUy  less  snd  less  as  their  distance  from 
iha  aya  ncroasos,  so  will  the  space  between  each  pillar  and  its  opposite,  or 
balwasn  it  and  the  point  corresponding  to  it  in  the  visual  ray  along  which 
iha  aya  kiokiy  become  apparentiy  less,  and  therefore  the  lines  of  pillars 
rnlly  100  Ibat  apart  from  each  other,  and  50  feet  from  the  visual  ray,  will, 
il  a  oeHain  distance  from  the  eye,  (tnz.,  whore  a  space  of  50  or  100  feet  is 
MfgmnnMj  reduced  to  a  point,)  appear  to  join,  and  the  three  lines  will  ap- 
pear to  BMei  in  that  point,  beyond  which  none  of  them  can  be  visible,  and 
aineh  is  therefbre  the  vanishing  point  of  all.  The  conception  of  this  truth 
■ay  ba  fkoilitated  by  supposing  a  planet  to  be  visible  to  the  exact  point  of 
ikm  heavans  at  the  moment  of  observation ;  then,  if  the  three  parallel  lines 
van  aoDtiniiad  on  to  the  planet,  and  were  visible  all  the  way,  they  would 
iniva  there  with  the  interval  between  them  just  as  when  they  left  the 
itrth ;  bat  aa  a  planet,  although  thousands  of  miles  in  diameter,  owing  to  ito 
Ustanaa  from  the  earth,  appears  on  earth  only  as  a  point,  much  more  would 
two  lines  only  100  fret  apart  be  there  undistinguishable  in  place  by  human 
B^t  And  what  is  true  of  space  of  100  feet  between  parallel  lines,  is 
^qaaUj  ttfom  of  a  mile  or  of  thousands  of  miles.    As  a  general  rule,  there- 


8M  Lxeax.: 

&M,  it  Iioldi,  Out  lU  Unw  In  utwB  pualM  I*  e«oh  other,  lAn  MfMtaM 
iDpenpeetin,toBd  temnli  u«itd  ii  «Im  mmm  tuuUu  MiUfiBiAri 
|M)bt  ii  Um  litwuion  wkem  the  Ihm  tenninrta^  ticmg  vUao.  A».«9»IidM 
whwdirMtodpuilUtotivoMoftWfMlliiM.  AndtUeb-tnai^f^ 
liBMall  in  tbaiuiw  level  or  WiMBttl  ^«M,«ifc,MabMBilgHJi»idtig4i 

aing  iloDg  tbe  t^  Mid  bottoBM  <«  tite  piUui  kent  «t  •Hog'  Ifca  IiaB^ 
loofe,  ud  wiBdom  of  the  IwweB,  or  tlong  (ho  Molt  md  inmrnHa  tt  the 
towi,  wid  indeod  of  til  lines  In  whttever  tiMHtlca,  ptavUnd  Aijifevwnt- 
kl  to  the  Tieoal  »;» ud  thersfOT*  to  one  uothw.  And  tht  mA  hUi 
eqnelly  with  mpeet  to  linoi  vhieh  <b  not TCBuh  etthe  «  print  of  liflk^"  « 
oentM  of  the  pieton,  m  with  fwpeel  to  thoee  which  da  WhA*  H  w  wm^ 
teined,  therefore,  tb«t  n  line  or  bowtduT  of  wj  uUntI  *  nrttfrid  ohiNt 
hM  ft  eertain  ituuinktion  to  the  uU  of  the  nlotare.  or  to  vheC  wa  hna  d» 
■oribed  u  the  prioei^  vinul  1*7,  then  ftlio  b  il  known  lh«t  lU  fuAk 
to  tbet  line  hftve  Iheir  TUiiehiai  pvat  in  the  Mae  apol  Of  tin  Ud  oiiiwi^ 
ud  ft  line  enppoeed  to  be  dnwa  fron  the  ^  to  the  bnma^  V  imOj 
dnwu  from  the  eye  to  (he  pietiie  in  that  diteetiao,  avkt  npon  tta- jMnr 
the  tnie  vaniibhtg  poinl 

It  will  be  nwuntood  whf ,  in  ft  long  ftrobed  tamel,  or  ft  eethidnJ^  wU 
vuuty  loagitadiiiftl  linei  im  ili  floor,  wdls,  rool^  Ao^  lU  nA  Ibtm  nn-lgr 
ID  ejo  looking  elosg  from  one  end,  ftppeftr  to  ooBTyge  to  •  ■dnk-.-atm 
otter,  like  the  redii «  ft  ipMer'i  web ;  and  why,  rinlinjTla.no  jiftriMfr 
tfttioB  of  ft  oommon  loea,  viewed  that  one  vaa,  ell  tba  Iumi  »f  libm  mnmii 
topeand  baitaiMef  ilniiwn 

n«.iM.  ... 


or,  atripaa  en  >  enpal^  •» 
n  of  ublea,&a.,  bring  pant 
to  eaoh  other,  tood  to  tha 
sfttne  venishing  point  asT. 
Tha  appennnee  of  tha  Bnaa  in 
the  floor  of  thia  tooaa  nay  le- 
oaU  that  of  dwteiowB  in  a 
ploagbed  field  aa  naan  fiaa 
one  and,  when  thej  afipaar 
like  the  liha  of  a  fu  apnal 
oot    towards  the  naataf . 


to  be  obaerwdfOf  two  IMi 
rieodi,  ann  near  eaoh  OthM^- 
and  ainoat  motionlaaa  fcr  ft 
tioM  in  the  diatant  aky,  bnt  whiefa  on  approaching  the  maetator  wiA  tha 
wind,  ftppetr  gradaall;  to  aeparate,  and  in  a  ooneaponding  aMna  to  Mlam^ 
nntil  one  of  them  sweeps  past  oonaiderably  to  Uie  right  hand,  and  the  OMSC 
oonmderablj  to  the  left;  after  this,  thev  leesen  and  appraziDute  ea  thsj l» 
ton  englaigad  and  separated,  and  at  last  bejond  the  i|>eetfttor,  appear  ■ 
smalt  and  as  near  as  woen  first  observed.  Oloads  being  so  mnteUo  and  an* 
oertain  in  their  forna,  penons  have  been  led  to  deem  ril  spparant  nhaagw 
in  them,  of  (bnn,  sice  and  plaw,  to  be  real  obaages,  and  ao^  as  tfaey  gasfr 
t^lf  are,  mere  optical  or  perspective  illgrion. 

By  far  the  uiDsl  important  vanishing  point  in  oommon  seenaa  is  tha  middk 
of  the  horiion  or  level  line,  and  in  a  piottue  properlv  placed,  it  ia  at  tit»  exart 
heiaht  of  the  eve.  It  is  muked  B  in  the  Sgnre  before  the  laat,  knd  V  b 
thelast  flgore.  Beoatiaa  in  faoosesi  the  roofs,  fowdstioiis,  floors,  wiadows,  Aft, 
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•TO  all  horiiontal,  the  Yanishing  points  of  their  lines  mast  be  somewhere  in 
tha  horinmi  and  if  the  speetator  be  in  the  middle  of  a  street  or  of  a  building, 
lad  be  lookyig  in  the  direction  of  its  walls,  their  vanishing  point  will  be  m 
the  eentre  of  the  scene  or  picture ;  if  he  be  elsewhere,  it  will  be  to  one  side. 
In  holding  up  a  pictare-frame,  throngh  which  to  view  a  scene  suitable  for  a 
inoture,  it  wonld  be  found  most  generally  befiting  to  raise  it  until  the  line  of 
the  horiion  appeared  to  cross  it  at  about  one-third  from  the  bottom  : — this 
Cut  becomes  the  reason  of  the  rule  in  painting,  so  to  place  the  horizontal  line. 
In  beginning  a  picture,  this  line  is  usually  the  first  line  drawn  on  the  canvas, 
Buurking  the  place  of  the  vanishing  points  of  all  level  lines  and  surfaces.  And 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  placed  before  the  middle  of  it,  and 
gsnerally  about  as  far  from  the  picture  as  the  picture  is  itself  long,  such  being 
toe  extent  of  view  which  the  eye  at  one  time  most  conveniently  commands. 

Understanding  now  that  the  apparent  or  perspective  direction  of  all  lines 
in  n  scene  is  towards  their  vanishing  points  as  above  discovered,  and  the  rule 
htYing  been  given  for  determining  these  points  in  a  drawing,  we  proceed 
to  ahow  how  mnoh  of  a  line  drawn  to  any  vanishing  point  belongs  to  tho 
known  magnitude  of  any  object  through  which  it  passes;  in  other  words, 
how  much  an  object  is  in  perspective  foreshortened  in  consequence  of  its 
distance  and  obliquity  af  position. 

If  we  soppoao  A  0  P  to  represent  a  plate  of  glass  seen  edgeways,  and  that 
tovaidfl  the  ^nt  S  in  it,  an 

9j%  ia  looking  from   the  Fig*  156. 

Mini  Dy  evidently  then,  a  IA. 

line  from  P  continued  in  the 
dinolion  of  B  and  beyond 
util  Taniahed  from  sight, 
wnold  have  as  its  perspeo- 
tife  imaoe  or  representation 
en  the  mm  a  line  reaching 
from  F  to  8,— S  being, 
moTOOteri  the  point  oftiyhi  herci  and  the  pictorial  vanishing  point  of  the 
line.  Now  to  divide  the  representative  line  P  S  so  as  to  correspond  with 
anj  given  portions  of  the  orlyinal  line  P  R,  &o.,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  draw  other  lines  from  the  place  of  the  eye  D  to  cut  or  touch  the  original  lino 
IB  the  eitaations  desired,  and  these  lines  would  cut  the  perspectivo  line  S  P 
aa  Rqsired :  for  instance,  the  portion  of  true  line  a  b  would  be  represented 
bj  tMl  portion  of  the  image-line  S  P  included  between  the  two  lines  a  D, 
and  b  D,  and  so  of  any  other  portions.  There  are  figures  drawn  on  many 
■ntbenatical  scales  by  which  such  problems  as  this  can  be  at  once  approxi- 
flmttrelj  solved ;  and  it  would  be  possible,  by  trigonometrical  calculation,  to 
solve  them  exactly  in  all  cases :  but  tho  most  generally  convenient  mode  in 
pmotioe  is  to  sketch  on  the  intended  drawing  (as  that  of  which  the  bounda* 
nee  an  given  in  the  next  cut)  the  kind  of  measure  shown  above,  by  settine 
off  from  the  point  of  sight  S,  a  distance  on  the  horizontal  line,  as  at  D,  equal 
to  the  distance  of  Uie  eye  from  the  picture,  and  then  by  oblique  lines  from  D 
drawn  upon  the  base  line  P  R,  to  cut  the  perpendicular  line  I^  S  in  the  situa- 
lioBS  deared— as  is  seen  in  the  last  figure,  which  differs  from  fig.  161 
eUaflj  in  having  the  point  of  distance  marked  he/ore  its  point  of  sight,  in- 
stead of,  as  here,  hteraify.  And  the  line  P  S  being  always  cut  by  the  oblique 
line  from  D  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  basc-Hne  between  P  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  oblique  line,  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  any  point  in  it, 
oitta  in  ooneapondiug  proportions  all  the  other  lines  which  have  their  vanishing 
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pointfl  in  the  horisontal  line  at  6,  for  inatuioe  a  8  6  8,  Ao.  n«i»*le  far 
in  persneotiTe,  on  the  rorfaoe  above  repreeented  mil  jimpif nil,  ■  nhew  hmi 
or  board  of  aqnaresy  it  is  neoeflsaiy  to  aet  off  the  brearai  of  the  bond  etf:  lb 
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baae-Iine  to  the  right  and  left  of  P,  vvs.f  at  h  and  a.  and  then  to  draw  to  Ae 
point  of  siffht  as  a  vaniahing  point,  the  linea  a  8  and  h  8,  part  of  wUeh  Knei 
will|  therefore,  represent  the  ndea  of  the  board,  and  then  to  draw  the  AQie> 
nal  b  D,  which,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  will  eat  the  linea  P  8  aad  a  on 
proportion  to  the  length  of  baae-line  to  the  right  of  their  extrenitiea ;  a  e/i, 
therefore,  is  a  square  seen  in  perspective,  and  any  nnmber  of  snsllar  ia- 
eluded  squares  are  made  bj  drairing  lines  from  the  vanishing  point  to  cqad 
divisions  on  the  base,  and  making  cross  lines  where  the  Aamal  ewti  tMss. 
Much  of  the  delight  which  the  art  of  painting  is  ealeolated  Id  aftard  is  last 
to  the  world,  because  persons  in  genenil  know  not  how  to  look  at  a  pietaie. 
Unless  a  spectator  places  himself  where  he  can  see  the  objeoto  in  tme  psr 
spcctivo,  80  that  he  maj  fancy  himself  looking  at  them  through  a  window  cr 
opening,  every  thing  must  appear  to  him  false  and  distorted.  The  sjs 
should  be  opposite  the  point  of  sight  of  the  picture,  and,  therefore,  on  a  lerd 
with  the  line  of  the  horizon^  and  it  should  be  at  the  required  distanoe,  whieh 
is  generally  at  least  as  great  as  the  length  of  the  picture.  But  blame  not 
unfrequently  rests  also  with  the  artist,  from  his  having  negleoted  theatndy  of 
perspective.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance,  to  see  miniature  resemUaMoi 
of  architectural  structures  so  foreshortened  and  tapered,  tliat  the  eje,  to  see 
them  in  true  perspective,  would  require  to  be  withm  an  ineh  of  tike  paper; 
whence  at  the  usual  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  they  are  seen  as  hidooai 
distortions.  The  s^imens,  in  the  few  preceding  pages,  neoessarily  earn* 
plify  in  a  degree  this  error,  because  the  point  o/ddfance  had  to  be  BMiiDed 
where  there  was  but  a  smsll  page.  These  figures,  therefore^  by  any  penoa 
studyinff  the  subject  particularly,  should  be  drawn  on  a  scale  so  mnehlaiger 
as  to  allow  the  eye  rmdly  to  view  them  at  the  distance  suppooed. 

A  means  of  judging  of  the  dimensions  of  the  bodies  by  the  visual  aof^biit 
which  depen(u  neither  on  the  absolute  sise  of  the  image,  nor  on  the  fcie- 
shortening  of  the  ground  plane  on  which  the  body  stands,  is  to  use  knows 
objects  in  view  as  measures  for  others  near  them  which  are  unknown. 

If  any  person  of  our  acquaintance  be  standing  at  some  distanoe  ftom  us 
near  another  person  who  is  a  stranger,  we  know  now  tall  the  stranger  is  by 
taking  the  acquaintance  as  a  measure.  - 

In  pictorial  representations  of  objects  little  familiar,  as  to  many  people  are 
the  Egyptian  pyramids,  the  bodies  of  the  whale,  the  elephant,  the  came),  fte., 
human  beings  may  be  repr^iKntcd  around  them  to  serve  as  meaaures  for  the 
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known  objeot  The  Golonos  of  Rhodes  seen  from  afar,  might  to  a 
•tnnger  have  appeared  but  an  ordinary  statue  of  a  man,  but  the  exact  magni- 
tude would  hare  been  known  as  soon  as  a  ship  of  known  dimensions  were 
seen  niling  into  port  between  his  gigantic  limbs. 

When  an  unpractised  eje  is  first  directed  from  a  distance  to  a  great  ship  of 
war,  it  will  on  many  accounts  dwell  upon  the  object  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration ;  but  it  may  not  judge  truly  of  the  enormous  magnitude  until  it  be 
Bear  enough  to  perceive  the  sailors  climbing  on  the  rigging,  and  appearing 
therei  by  oomparisonj  as  flies  or  little  birds  appear  among  the  branches  of  a 
majestic  tree. 

By  having  a  measure  of  this  kind  presented  to  us,  the  magnitude  and  eleva- 
tion of  great  edifices  are  rendered  more  obvious.  The  ma^ificent  pile  of 
St.  Phurs  in  London  becomes  still  more  striking,  when  we  discover  visitors 
looking  from  the  balconies  near  the  summit-cross.  They  appear  so  minute 
aoKMig  the  surrounding  huge  masses  that  a  person  is  for  a  while  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  they  be  men :  but  the  fact  once  ascertainedi  the  grandeur  of 
tbi  temple  is  most  impressive. 

Many  persons  cannot  distinguish  between  the  little  pilot  balloon  Tsome- 
tiiMS  dispatched  before  the  great  one  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wina)  and 
the  great  balloon  itself,  until  with  the  last  they  perceive  the  a^konauts  as 
little  black  points  suspended  under  the  globular  cloud. 

Strangers  visiting  Switicrland,  on  first  entering  the  valleys  there,  are  often 
aneh  deceived  as  to  their  extent  Being  familiar  generally  with  more  lowly 
kiUa  and  shorter  valleys  at  home,  which,  however,  from  being  near  to  the 
i|ynty  form  bnlky  images,  and  having  at  first  no  other  measure,  they  almost 
vuversally  underrate  the  Alpine  dimensions: — they  will  wonder,  for  instanoci 
in  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  that  they  should  be  travelling  swiftly  for  hours 
wilhovt  reachinfl  the  end,  where  on  entering  they  did  not  anticipate  a  drive 
of  more  than  ludf  an  hour. 

The  author  once  sailed  through  the  Canary  Islands,  and  passed  in  view 
of  the  &r-&med  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  It  had  been  in  sight  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  preoedinff  day,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  disappointing 
genaral  expectation  by  appearing  then  only  as  an  ordinary  distant  hill  rising 
€m%  ixt  the  ooean,  but  next  morning,  when  the  ship  had  arrived  within  about 
tvoaly  miles  of  it,  and  while  another  ship  of  the  fieet,  holding  her  course  six 
■ilea  nearer  to  the  land,  served  as  a  measure,  it  stood  displayed  as  one  of 
th«  most  stupendous  Bingle  objects  which  on  earth,  and  at  one  view,  human 
virfon  can  command.  The  ship  in  question,  whose  side,  showing  its  tiers 
of  cannon,  equalled  in  extent  the  front  of  ten  large  houses  in  a  street,  and 
vliOM  masts  shot  up  like  lofty  steeples,  still  appeared  but  as  a  speck  rising 
bom  the  sea,  when  compared  with  the  huge  prominence  beyond  it,  towering 
nMimely  to  heaven,  and  around  which  the  masses  of  cloud,  although  as  lofty 
la  those  which  sail  over  the  fields  of  Britain,  seemed  still  to  be  hanging  low 
m  its  aides.  Teneriffe  alone  of  very  high  mountains,  rises  directly  and 
iteqily  ont  of  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  to  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  and  as 
IB  objeet  of  contemplation,  therefore,  is  more  impressive  than  even  the  still 
loftier  summits  of  Ghimborazo  or  the  Himalayas,  which  rise  from  elevated 
plaina,  and  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  hills. 
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It  is  beoaOM  oljc«t8  whidi  are  nearly  on  a  UerA  whK  us,  ai 
meh  u  are  either  mneh  above  or  nmeh  belowy  are  ia  gmtnlmxm 
roadj  farrovnded  by  other  known  objeota  whieh  aarva  aa  aai 
oomparisbni  that  we  judoe  ao  mnoh  more  eotreotly  of  the  riaa  and 
of  thoae  near  oor  lefel  than  of  othera. 

"  A  nan  walking  like  ooraelvee  on  the  aaaihore  or  othar  lava!,  b  al 
Ailly  leoogniied ;  and  probably  it  may  not  oeonr  to  oa,  that  he  appMtsaanlkr 
on  aeeonnt  of  the  dittance;  Imt  if  the  aame  man  oe  aean  aftarwaida  at  aa 
equal  distance  aboye  ns,  colleotine  the  aea-fowl's  egg*  en  the  hm  of  a  eli^ 
or  below  na^  gathering  shelb  on  ttie  beaeh  when  we  onraalfea  Imifm  teaehed 
theheight^  he  appears  no  bigger  than  a  cnm;  yet  in  all  the  oaasa  lia  la  whsw 
the  same  balk  forms  the  same  magnitode  of  image  on  the  vetiaa. 

Bfen  on  a  horiaontal  plane,  if  ttie  general  anrfcee  be  hare  and  nnifiini, 
ringle  distant  objeota  appear  very  diminntiTe.  Tbia  is  traa,  fbr  jnatanee,  sf 
a  man  seen  apart  from  nia  caraTani  while  Jonmeyinff  aeroas  a  aand^  dassit; 
but  a  man  viewed  at  an  equal  distanoey  in  the  mimt  of  a  enltifiatad  hnri- 
aeapoi  appears  of  his  natunl  siae.  The  aame  ia  true  of  ft  boat  or  ahip  seen 
oat  on  tne  high  sea,  as  contrasted  with  the  like  Tiewed  in  ft  harbor  whne 
other  known  objects  are  near  them. 

We  may  now  understand  why  the  son  and  moon,  at  ndpn  or  aettiag, 
appear  to  ns  much  larger  than  when  they  have  attained  meri&ft  he^t— 
aJthonrh,  if  we  examine  them  by  anymeasoreof  thotisaalaiidayaasniply 
by  looking  at  diem  through  the  same  ring  or  tuboi  we  find  uiat  them  is 
aearoely  a  diftrenoe;  and  sineularly  we  &A  Ae  diflbvanoe  to  ha,  that  the 
<nrbs  appear  horisontally  even  less  than  when  seen  on  the  meridian,  owing 
to  our  being  then  about  4^000  miles  more  distant  from  them.  Tlie  saa 
and  moon  as  they  sppear  from  this  earth  are  nearly  of  the  aame  siss, 
each  occupying  in  the  field  of  view  about  the  half  of  a  degree^  or  aa  much  as 
is  occupied  by  a  circle  of  a  foot  in  diameter  when  held  125  feet  fi^m  the 
eye— which  circle,  therefore,  at  that  distanoCi  and  at  any  timOi  w<mld  just 
hide  either  of  them.  Now  when  a  man  sees  the  rising  moon  apparwBtly 
filling  up  the  end  of  a  street,  which  he  knows  to  be  100^  fret  wide,  he  taiT 
naturally  belieTos  that  the  moon  then  subtends  a  greater  angle  than  nml, 
until  the  reflection  occurs  to  him,  that  he  is  using  as  a  measure,  ft  atraat  kaova 
indeed  to  be  100  feet  wide,  but  of  which  the  part  ooncemed,  owing  to  its 
distance,  occupies  in  his  eye  a  very  small  space.  The  width  of  the  atnet 
near  him  may  occupy  60^  of  his  field  of  riew,  and.  he  might  aee  from  between 
the  houses  many  broad  constellation  instead  of  the  moon  onlyi  but  the  width 
of  the  street  far  off  may  not  occupy,  in  the  same  field  of  Tiew,  the  twenlietk 
part  of  a  degree,  and  the  moon,  which  always  ooou^ea  half  ft  degree  will 
there  appear  comparatively  large.  The  kind  of  illusion  now  spoken  of  is 
yet  more  remarkable  when  the  moon  is  seen  rising  near  atill  larger  known 
objects,  for  instance,  beyond  a  town,  or  a  bill  which  then  appeara  within  the 
luminous  drcle.  Any  person  who  from  the  river-side  terraces  ot  Oreenwieh 
has  observed  the  sun  setting  beyond  London,  with  St  Panl'a  Cathednl 
included  in  the  glorious  picture,  will  recollect  a  most  interestinff  example  of 
our  present  subject. — ^That  our  ocular  judgment  of  tiie  sine  m  the  aon  or 
moon  is  thus  influenced  bv  the  presence  or  absence  of  objects  of  oomparison, 
and  not  by  the  place  of  the  bodies  in  the  sky,  is  proved  by  the  frot^  that  a 
person  viewing  these  bodies  at  any  elevation  from  the  bottom  of  some  of  tbe 
Swiss  valleys,  where  he  might  almost  suppose  himself  placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  looking  abroad  along  an  endless  extent  of  precipices— -if  be 
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la  doselj  compare  them  with  certain  known  magnitudes  of  ridge  or  forest 
miuling  his  view,  sees  them  as  large  as  they  appear  from  other  situations 
hen  rising  beyond  a  low  h orison.  Another  proof  is  afforded  by  the  case 
r  4  balloon  at  a  great  elevation  seen  crossing  the  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
id  then  appearing,  however  large  in  reality,  as  an  absolute  speck  within 
le  yaai  laminous  area.  In  a  future  paragraph  it  will  be  explained,^that 
lother  ciroamstanoe  contributes  to  cause  the  sun  and  moon  when  low  to 
ipear  larger  than  when  high,  namely,  their  apparent  dimness,  owing  to  the 
JMtruction  of  their  light  in  traversing  the  low  dense  atmosphere. 
Is  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  visual  estimate  formed  of  the  great 
M  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  they  are  seen  on  the  horizon  is  not  an 
Inaon,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  but  an  approximation  to  truth,  still 
rodigionsly  short  of  the  reality.  When  we  see  a  distant  tree,  or  a  house, 
r  n  nilly  apparently  within  the  circumference  of  one  of  these  orbs,  it  is 
»Uj  true  that  the  orb  is  larger  than  the  tree,  or  house,  or  hill,  just  as  an- 
ther more  distant  hill  would  be  larger  than  nearer  objects  similarly  sur- 
imided  by  its  outline ;  but  the  celestial  body  is  so  much  larger,  that  even 
'  the  whole  British  Isles  could  be  lifted  away  from  the  earth,  and  suspended 
eiir  the  moon,  as  a  map  in  the  sky,  they  would  hide  from  a  spectator  on 
irth  but  a  small  part  of  the  disk  of  the  moon. 


DOW  shown  that  the  visual  angle  or  apparent  size  can  be  a  measure 
of  the  distance  of  any  object  only  when  the  true  size  also  is  known,  or 
of  the  true  size  when  the  distance  is  known,  we  proceed  to  examine 
other  means  which  the  eye  commands  for  guessing  at  distances. 

dm    JbUenMifjf  of  Uyht^  Aadey  and  colour.    (See  the  Analysis,  page  325 

and  page  855.) 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  light,  like  every  other  influence  radi- 
liiig  from  a  centre,  becomes  rapidly  weiu[cr  as  the  distance  from  the  centre 
leraeaeay  being,  for  instance,  only  one-fourth  part  as  intense,  at  double 
iateaoei  and  in  a  corresponding  proportion  for  other  distances;  while  it  is 
till  £irther  weakened  by  the  obstacle  of  any  transparent  medium  througli 
rhieh  it  passes.  Now  the  eye  soon  becomes  sufficiently  familiar  with  these 
rvthi  to  jndce  from  them,  with  considerable  accuracy,  of  the  comparative 
ietuieea  of  objects. 

The  fine  Oothic  pile  of  Westminster  Abbey  may  break  upon  the  view  in 
one  aitoations  where  nearer  edifices,  and  perhaps  some  minor  imitations  of 
to  beeatiee,  already  fill  the  eye  with  their  strong  lights,  but  the  misty  or 
Mi  distinet  outline  of  the  venerable  pile  may  warn  the  approaching  stranger 
f  iti  tme  magnitude,  and  prepare  him  for  the  enjoyment  which  a  nearer 
iipeotion  of  its  grandeur  and  perfection  is  to  afford. 

A  small  yaoht  or  pleasure-boat  may  be  bJlilt  according  to  the  same  model 
r  with  the  same  comparative  dimensions  as  a  first  rate  vessel  of  war,  and 
Mj  be  in  view  from  the  shore  at  the  same  time,  only  so  much  nearer  than 
be  ahip,  that  both  shall  form  images  of  the  same  magnitude  on  the  retina  of 
.  apeotator.  In  such  a  case  an  unpractised  eye  might  have  difficulty  to 
lianiminmtCi  but  to  an  old  seaman,  the  bright  lights  of  the  little  vessel, 
ontraeted  with  the  softer  or  more  misty  appearance  of  the  larger,  would 
leehwe  the  truth  at  once.  A  haziness  occurring  in  the  atmosphere  be- 
ween  the  little  vessel  and  the  eye  might  considerably  favour  the  illusion. 

In  a  fleet  of  ships,  if  the  sun's  direct  rays  fall  upon  one  here  and  there 
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tbroagh  openiDgs  among  the  clouds,  while  the  others  remain  in  shade, 
the  former  in  appearance  starts  towards  the  spectator.  In  like  manner, 
the  mountains  of  an  unknown  coast,  if  the  sunshine  fall  upon  them  ap- 
pear comparatively  near,  but  if  the  clouds  again  intervene^  they  recede 
and  mock  the  awakened  hope  of  the  approaching  mariner. 

^  conflagration  at  night,  however  distant,  appears  to  spectators,  generally, 
as  if  very  near,  and  inexperienced  persons  often  run  towards  it  with  the 
hope  of  soon  arriving,  but  find,  after  miles  traveled,  that  they  have  made 
but  a  little  part  of  the  way. 

A  person  ignorant  of  astronomy  deems  the  heavenly  bodies  «o  muck 
nearer  to  the  earth  than  they  are,  merely  because  of  their  being  so  bright 
or  luminous.  The  evening  star,  for  instance,  seen  in  a  clear  sky  over  some 
distant  hill-top,  appears  as  if  a  dweller  on  the  hill  might  almost  reach  it— 
for  the  most  intense  artificial  light  which  could  be  placed  on  the  height 
would  be  dim  in  oomparisioa  with  the  beauteous  star;  yet  to  a  dweller 
on  the  hill  it  appears  just  as  distant  as  to  one  on  the  plain;  nay,  at  a 
thousand  miles  farther  west,  and,  therefore,  nearer,  the  appearance  would 
still  be  nearly  the  same. 

The  concave  of  the  starry  heavens  appears  flattened  above,  or  as  if  its 
zenith  were  nearer  to  the  earth  than  its  sides  or  horiion,  because  the  light 
from  above  having  to  pass  through  only  the  depth  or  thickness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  little  obstructed,  while  of  that  which  darts  towards  any  place 
horizontally  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  dense  vapour-loaded  air,  only  a 
small  part  arrives. 

The  sun  and  moon  appear  larger  at  rising  and  setting  than  when  midway 
in  heaven,  partly,  as  already  explained,  because  they  can  then  be  easily  com- 
]>ared  with  other  objects,  of  which  the  size  is  known,  but  partly,  also,  because 
of  the  much  less  light  arriving  from  them  in  the  former  situation,  while  their 
diameters  are  nearly  the  same. 

A  fog  or  mist  is  said  to  magnify  objects  seen  through  it.  The  truth  is, 
that  because  it  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  them,  it  makes 
them  appear  farther  distant  wi  hout  lessening  the  visual  angles  subtended  by 
them  ;  and  because  un  object  at  two  miles,  subtending  the  same  angel  as  an 
object  at  one  mile,  is  twice  as  large,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  dim 
object  is  large.  Thus,  a  person  in  a  fog  may  believe  that  he  is  approaching 
a  great  tree,  fifty  yards  distant,  when  the  next  step  throws  him  into  the  bush 
which  had  deceived  him. — Two  friends  meeting  in  a  fog,  have  often  mutu- 
ally mistaken  each  other  for  persons  of  much  greater  stature. — A  row  of 
fox-glove  flowers  on  a  neighbouring  bank  has  been  mistaken  for  a  company 
of  bcarlet-clad  soldiers  on  tbe  more  distant  face  of  the  hill.— There  are,  for 
similar  reasons,  frequent  misjudgings  in  late  twilight  and  early  dawn.— The 
purpose  of  a  thin  gauze  screen  interposed  between  the  spectators  in  a  theatre 
and  jiome  person  or  object  meant  to  appear  distant,  is  intelligible  on  the  same 
principle :  a  boy  near,  so  screened,  appears  to  be  a  man  at  a  distance. — ^The 
art  of  the  painter  uses  sombre  colours  when  his  object  is  to  produce  in  his 
picture  the  effect  of  distance. — On  the  alarming  occasion  of  a  very  dense 
fog  coming  on  at  sea,  where  the  ships  of  a  fleet  are  near  to  each  other, 
without  wind,  and  where  there  is  considerable  swell  or  rolling  of  the  set, 
much  damage  is  often  done :  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  such  a  case,  that 
the  size  of  each  ship  approach^jg  to  the  shock,  is  always,  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  crew  of  the  other  ship,  exaggerated. 

The  celebrated  Spectre  of  the  Bracken,  among  the  Hartz  jMountains,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  our  present  subject.  On  a  certain  ridge,  just  at  sunrL^e, 
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A  gigsntio  figure  of  a  man  had  often  been  observed  walkin/Ti  and  extraordinary 
atones  were  related  of  him.  About  the  jcar  1800  a  French  philosopher 
lad  a  fiiand  went  to  watch  the  apparition ;  but  for  many  mornings  they  pa- 
ndfld  on  the  opposite  ridge  in  vain.  At  last,  however,  the  monster  was  seeny 
bat  be  was  not  alone ;  he  had  a  companion,  and  singularly  he  and  his  com- 
panion aped  all  the  motions  and  attitudes  of  tlie  observer  and  his  companion : 
m  &et|  tne  spectres  were  merely  shadows  of  the  observers,  formed  by  the 
horisoQtal  rays  of  the  rising  sun  fallinn;  on  the  morning  fog  which  hovered 
over  the  valley  between  the  ridges;  and  because  the  shadows  were  very  faint, 
the  figures  were  deemed  distant,  seeming  men  walking  on  the  opposite  ridge, 
and  because  a  comparatively  small  figure  seen  near,  but  supposed  distant^ 
appesrs  of  gigantic  dimensions,  these  shadows  were  accounted  giants. 

While  the  comparative  intensities  of  light  coming  from  bodies  considered 
as  wholes,  or  from  their  sides  similarly  exposed  to  the  source  of  light — fur- 
nish an  indication  of  their  different  distances  from  the  observer,  the  compara- 
tive intensities  from  their  sides  dissimilarly  or  unequally  exposed  to  the  source 
cf  light,  and  which,  therefore,  reflect  light  to  ttio  eye,  or  are  illuminated  in 
different  degrees,  furnish  an  indication  of  the  forms  and  attiudes  of  the  bodies. 
In  observing,  for  instance,  a  white  house  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  seen  that 
the  side  directly  receiving  the  rays  is  highly  illuminated  or  bright,  while  the 
other  sides  are  less  so,  and  are  said  to  be  in  the  shade—a  shade  which  is  more 
or  less  deep  in  proportion  as  there  arc  a  few  or  many  sources  of  reflected  light 
near  it  The  different  faces  or  walls  of  such  a  house  are,  to  the  bcnse  of  the 
observer,  as  strongly  distinguished  from  each  other,  by  the  mere  difference 
cf- shade,  as  if  they  were  of  different  colours,  or  as  if  they  were  examined  by 
the  tooeh,  or  by  walking  round  them.  If  the  object  were  a  ball  instead  of  a 
sqoare  house,  there  woiud  still  be  as  great  differences  of  shade  in  the  half 
not  leoeivinff  direct  rays,  but  the  parts,  instead  of  forming  abrupt  contrasts 
like  the  walb  of  a  house,  would  appear  to  melt  into  each  other,  marking  the 
beantifnl  round  oontour  of  the  object.  The  consideration  of  all  such  cases 
fiDnns  the  subjeet  of  chiaro-oscuro,  so  interesting  to  the  painter. 

Had  there  not  been  in  nature  the  provision  of  light  and  shade  now  described , 
Ike  sense  of  sight  would  have  been  of  comparatively  little  use,  and  a  mass  of 
things  in  the  light,  if  of  the  same  colour,  would  have  been  as  little  distin- 
gnishable  from  one  another  by  a  person  looking  directly  at  them,  as  things 
nrming  a  mass,  or  shadow  are  distinguishable  by  a  person  looking  at  the 
shadow.  It  is  this  provision,  therefore,  which  enables  us,  independently  of 
coloiir,  to  distinguish  the  profile  or  outlines  of  different  bodies  placed  near  to 
enoh  other,  and  to  distinguish  in  the  same  body  the  protuberant  or  other 
fbrm  of  the  surfaces  which  is  towards  the  observer.  But  for  this,  it  would 
hnve  been  impossible  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  between  a  white  wall  when 
naked  and  when  having  various  white  objects  placed  before  it :  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  rounded  figures,  if  similarly 
odhmred,  of  a  fiat  circle,  a  sphere  and  a  cone,  all  directly  opposed  to  the  eye ; 
bat  in  reality,  by  some  difference  of  shade,  the  white  objects  arc  distinguished 
from  the  wall,  and  in  the  three  geometrical  figures,  the  uniformly  bright 
washoB  of  the  circle,  the  soft  rounded  shadowing  of  the  sphere  and  the  shade 
eoming  to  a  point  on  the  cono,  at  once  declare  the  true  forms.  But  for  the 
shadowed  parts,  the  facade  of  a  white  palace  of  varied  architecture  would  have 
been  an  unmeaning  sheet  of  lights :  the  lights,  however,  and  shadow  -■ 
produced  by  the  juttings  and  recesses,  mark  the  variety  of  surface  most 
oompletely ;  and  the  round  pillar  is  distinguished  from  the  square,  and  every 
pediment|  and  capital,  and  architectural  ornament,  stands  out  pleasingly 
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conspicuous.  But  for  ligbt  and  shade,  agaiD,  the  '"  humi^n  face  divine" 
Tpould  have  been  an  unmeaning  patch  of  flesh,  for  there  are  few  lines  in  it 
but  those  made  bj  different  exposures  to  the  lights,  and  yet  its  every  promi- 
nenoe  and  depression,  and  every  momentary  change,  are  so  truly  indicated 
to  the  eye  that  it  becomes  full  of  meaning  or  expression.  How  well  mere 
light  and  shade  serve  to  convey  what  the  eye  has  to  learn  of  a  scene  or  object, 
may  be  perceived  by  examining  any  of  the  admirable  engravings  whiclr  now 
abound,  and  which,  although  made  upcntirely«of  degrees  of  shade,  or  ofUack 
and  white,  are  scarcely  inferiour  in  expression  to  finished  paintings. 

The  student  of  painting  soon  learns  that  the  lines  called  outlines,  by  which 
he  first  sketches  subjects,  do  not  exist  at  all  in  nature,  and  have  to  be  again 
effaced  in  his  finished  work  :  for  they  only  mark  the  place  where  lights  and 
shades  happen  to  meet.  Much  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind,  however,  by 
a  mere  outline,  and  particularly  of  lines  if  different  breadth  and  thickness 
are  used  to  mark  the  situation  of  the  fainter  and  deeper  shadows. 

The  subject  of  chiaro-oscuro  is  not  so  simple  as,  from  the  fact  of  the  sun 
being  the  great  source  of  light,  might  at  first  be  supposed ;  for  although  this 
be  true,  still  every  body  which  reflects  the  sun's  light  becomes  a  new  source 
to  those  about  it,  and  the  shading  of  a  picture  must  have  reference  to  all  such 
sources,  and  to  the  colours  of  the  body  itself,  and  of  the  neighboring  bodies. 

In  looking  at  an  extended  landscape,  it  is  seen  that  the  near  objects  con- 
sidered as  wholes,  are  comparatively  bright,  that  their  shadows  are  stronely 
marked,  and  that  their  peculiar  colours  are  everywhere  easily  distinguishable 
— as  of  flowers,  fruit,  foliage,  &c.,  but  of  objects  farther  off,  the  colours,  with 
increasing  distance  become  dim,  the  lights  and  shadows  melt  into  each  other 
or  arc  confused,  and  the  illumination  altogether  becomes  so  faint  that  the 
eye  at  last  sees  only  an  extent  of  distant  blue  mountain  or  plain — appearing 
bluish,  partly  because  the  transparent  air  through  which  the  light  must  pass 
has  a  blue  tinge,  and  partly  because  the  quantity  of  light  which  can  arrive 
through  the  great  extent  of  air  is  insufficient  to  exhibit  the  detail.  The  ridge 
called  Blue  Mountains  in  Australia,  another  of  the  same  name  in  America, 
and  many  others  elsewhere,  are  not  really  blue,  for  they  possess  all  the  di- 
versity of  scenery  which  their  climates  can  give,  but  to  the  eye  which  first 
discovered  them,  bent  on  them  generally  from  a  distance  :  they  all  at  first  ap- 
peared blue,  and  they  have  retained  the  name. 

In  a  good  picture,  where,  upon  canvass  stretched  on  a  frame,  the  artist  has 
diiiposcd  the  lights,  shades  and  colours  in  the  very  situations  and  with  the 
intensities  which  they  would  have  had  on  coming  from  the  real  scene  to  the 
eyes,  through  a  plate  of  gloss  filling  up  the  frame,  all  that  we  have  now 
been  saying  is  strictly  exemplified.  In  the  foreground,  the  objects  are  large 
and  bright,  but  as  the  scene  is  supposed  to  be  gradually  more  remote,  the 
size  and  brightness  correspondingly  diminish,  until,  at  last,  there  is  only  a 
dim  mixture  of  bluish  or  grayish  masses  forming  the  horizon  and  sky. 

A  child,  during  what  may  be  called  the  education  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
has  a  strong  perception  of  the  vasi  differences  of  appearance  which  tbiogs 
assume  according  to  their  accidental  distance  from  the  eye,  their  position, 
their  exposure  to  light,  c^c. ;  for  many  of  these  differences,  being  at  first 
calculated  to  deceive  the  young  judgment,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
noted  by  him  with  surprise.  Thus,  a  boy  when  he  first  discovers  that  a 
ship  which,  ut  the  quay,  with  her  white  sails  spread  out,  concealed  from 
him  half  the  heavens,  is,  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  seen  by  him  on  the 
distant  horizon  as  a  dark  speck  hardly  big  enough  to  hide  one  star,  has 
his  attention  strongly  awakened,  and  he  feels  surprised ;  or,  again,  when  he 
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diieoven  that  the  &int  hlue  anchangiDg  mass  which  he  had  always  observed 
boaoding  in  one  direction,  the  view  from  the  homo  of  bis  infancy,  is  a  dis- 
tmt  mountain  side,  thickly  inhabited  and  covered  with  fields  and  gardens, 
where,  in  tnooeasion,  all  the  bright  coloars  of  the  different  seasons  predo- 
ninate— he  is  eanaUy  struck.  I^ut  as  soon  as  experience  has  enabled  him 
to  interpret  readily  and  correctly,  the  visual  signs  under  every  variety  of 
eiroumstanoe,  his  attention  passes  so  instantly  from  them  to  the  realities — 
which  alone  are  interesting  to  him — just  as  it  might  pass  from  the  paper  and 
]ninting  of  a  newspaper  to  the  important  intelligence  communicated  by  them 
*-that  he  very  soon  ceases  to  be  aware  that  the  sign,  which,  in  every  case, 
•tmilarly  suggests  the  object,  is  not,  also,  in  every  case  similiar  to  itself,  and 
the  very  same  true  and  complete  representation  of  the  reality.  The  prejudice 
that  the  aien  is  of  this  nature,  becomes  quickly  so  strong,  that  even  a  diffi- 
ealt  effort  has  been  made  by  a  grown  person  again  to  attend  to  the  mere 
appearancet,  in  any  scene  of  which  the  realUie»  are  known. 

This  attempt  to  analyze  mere  appearances,  and  which,  in  one  sense,  is  an 
attempt  to  unlearn  something,  or  to  retrograde,  is  called,  as  already  stated, 
the  study  of  pertpective.  When  it  regards  the  apparent  reduction  of  size,  and 
the  foreshortening  of  bodies  under  various  circumstances,  it  is  caled  linear 
penperlive  when  it  regards  the  fading  of  light  aud  the  modifying  of  colour 
It  is  called  atrial  penmective,  As  the  art  of  painting  depends  entirely  upon 
the  understanding  of  these  two  departments,  the  gradual  progress  which  it 
hu  made  in  different  countries  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  in  which  the  com- 
mon prejudice  that  things  appear  as  they  are  has,  in  them,  been  overcome. 
Where  this  prejudice  exists,  any  untaught  person  conceives  a  good  painting 
to  be  merely  a  miniature  representation  drawn  according  to  a  certain  re- 
dnoed  eeale, — as  of  an  inch  to  a  yard,-— and  in  which  all  the  demcnsions  of 
things  are  to  be  measured  as  simply  as  in  the  reality — while  the  colour,  as 
to  Yividness,  &e.,  should  perfectly  agree  with  the  originals.  This  statement 
11  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  facts,  that  children  in  their  rude  attempts  to 
paint,  always  aim  at  realizing  the  notion  of  the  art  above  detailed,  and  that 
anoh  has  been  the  first  stage  of  painting  in  every  country.  In  Europe  now, 
owing  to  the  labours  of  men  of  genius,  art  in  painting  may  be  said  almost 
to  rival  nature,  producing  scenes  as  lovely  as  the  finest  of  nature's  scenes, 
and  scaioely  dbtinguishable  from  them  :  but  in  other  countries,  as  in  China 
sod  India,  among  the  native  artists,  the  first  stage  of  the  art  is  still  in  exist- 
once.  In  a  Chinese  picture,  owing  to  the  absence  of  perspective  propor- 
tions, an  extensive  subject  is  only  a  collection  of  portraits  of  men  and  things 
drawn  all  on  the  same  scale,  and  placed  near  one  another,  and  where  all  the 
eolonrs  are  as  vividly  shown  as  if  the  objects  were  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
eje;  there,  the  figures  at  the  bottom  or  fore-ground  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  ol^ects  nearest  to  the  spectator,  while  the  figures  higher  up  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  more  remote  objects,  all  appearing  as  they  might  be  seen  in 
Boooession  by  a  person  who  had  the  power  of  flying  over  the  country.  This 
kind  of  picture  or  representation,  although  not  natural,  if  all  viewed  at  once, 
maj  communicate  more  information  than  a  single  common  painting,  for  it  is 
equivalent  to  many  such.  In  Europe  lately,  the  principle  has  been  again 
nsefnUy  acted  upon  for  certain  purposes,  as  for  representing  on  one  long 
sheet  or  on  a  succession  of  sheets,  connected  in  a  suitable  manner,  the  banks 
of  a  river  or  a  line  of  a  road.  The  banks  of  the  Hhine  particularly  have  thus 
been  admirably  portrayed,  so  that  the  spectator  directing  his  eye  along  the 
paper,  feels  almost  as  if  carried  in  a  balloon  to  view  in  detail  the  whole  of 
the  real  and  enchanting  scenery.     The  principle  might,  perhaps,  with  ad 
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vanUge,  be  aeted  upon  still  more  eztenrnvely— fer  iiiit«iee»  to  prodoae^ 
instead  of  commoQ  majw  or  obarts  of  eonntrieii  tnie  bird'»«ye  vrnpiy  ofv 
wbiob  tbe  eye,  monng  from  place  to  place,  and  a*  ererj  ntir  point  cf  right, 
wosld  see  a  eertain  pOTtion  of  tbe  eoantry,  as  a  bird  ar  aAnnuMit  wmU,  tha 
sketcb  being  sappoaed  to  be  taken  firom  that  certain  eleratioii  deaaed  iMat 
snitable  for  the  enda  in  Tiew. 

8d.    Divergemxo/Aera^io/liffhi.    (See  Analjab,  page  866.) 

This  is  tbe  next  einmmstanoe  to  be  mentioned  by  which  the  m  Jodns 

of  distance.    Supposing  tbe  line  E  F  to  mark  tbe  place  and  breadth  of  tie 

pnpil  of  the  eye,  the  light  entering  from  an  object  at  a  which  k  near  (%» 

•  here  placed  nearer  than  an  object 

169.  Fig.  conld  beseen  in  realit^i)  ia  naj  ' 


divergenti  or  is  spreading  with  a 
large  ansle;  from  &  the  pencil  of 
rays  is  less  diTcrgent,  or  opens 
with  a  smaller  an^w;  horn  e  it  is 
less  diveigent  still,  and  so  on. 
Now  the  eye,  to  form  an  image 
on  its  retina  reqoiree  to  exert  a  bending  pow^  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
dirergence  of  the  reeaiTed  rays:  and  it  appeara  to  baYC  a  senae  of  theelbrt 
made,  which  becomes  to  tbe  person  akinaof  measure  of  the  distance  cf  the 
object  This  ^Togenee  of  the  rays  entering  the  eye,  is  the  chief  civeun- 
atance  in  whidi  the  most  perfect  painting  must  still  difbr  in  ita  effect  npon 
the  eye  from  a  natural  scene — for,  first,  m  the  naturd  scene,  the  objects  are 
geoerally  more  distant  than  their  representation  can  be ;  and  secondly,  while, 
in  nature,  every  object,  according  to  its  distance,  is  sending  rays  which  reach 
the  eye  with  different  dirergence,  and  which  rays,  therefore,  can  produce 
distinct  images  on  the  retina  at  any  one  time,  only  of  the  objects  which 
»r«  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye,  the  rays  from  a  picture,  which  is  a 
single  plane  surface,  come  from  erery  part  with  the  same  divergenoe,  and 
the  ere  must  feel  a  disappoiotmoDt  in  not  having  to  accommodate  ita  power 
of  bendiog,  to  the  different  distances  attempted  to  be  portrayed  on  the  csn* 
vas.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  kind  of  disappointment  would  be  mors 
felt  on  looking  at  a  common  picture  placed  a  few  feet  from  the  eye,  than  al 
the  si^rt  of  picture  called  panorama,  which  is  on  a  larger  scale  and  proper^ 
tionately  more  distant,  but  such  is  not  the  case :  and  the  reason  seems  to  he 
that  in  the  former  the  illusion  is  not  intended  to  be  complete,  the  &ot  of  its 
biding  but  a  picture  not  being  at  all  concealed,  and  the  eye  is  therefore  at 
ouce  uAd  to  expect  a  difference  of  feeling ; — but  in  the  panorama,  the  whole 
eircuumtnncos  are  arranged  to  deceive  the  eye  entirely,  if  poasible,  and  to 
mako  it  IniHovo  that  the  images  on  the  retina  are  formed  by  light  from  the 
ol\jtH'tii  ihomHelves, — then  to  the  eye,  really  deceived  in  all  other  particubirS| 
the  uon-aooordaDce  with  nature'in  this  one  is  strongly,  and,  by  some  persons, 
own  iishifully  felt,  so  as  on  their  first  entering  the  place  to  cause  headache 
or  ||lJ(linos6. — The  illusion  and  consequently  toe  pleasure  from  viewing  any 
picture  may  be  made  more  complete  by  the  spectator  using  lenses  or  spe^ 
taolos,  such  that  the  focal  distance  shall  be  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  paint- 
ing from  the  eye ;  because  such  lenses,  as  wns  formerly  explained,  would 
nifider  all  the  rays  entering  the  eye  nearly  parrallel,  and  therefore  very  nearly 
such  M  would  arrive  from  objects  at  a  considerable  distance. 
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4lA.   Omrerffenee  of  the  cucei  of  the  eyes.     (See  the  Analysis,  page  855.) 

nil  H  the  last  oireumstaiice  to  be  mentioned,  by  which  a  person  through 
he  aje,  judges  of  the  distance  of  objects.  In  consequence  of  there  being 
a  tte  two  eyes  oonespondinir  parts  which  must  be  similarly  affected  by  any 
Ijeot,  that  the  person  may  have  a  single  vision  of  it,  as  was  explained  In  a 
omier  page,  the  axes  of  both  eyes  must  point  to  the  object,  and  if  it  happen 
0  be  Tery  near,  they  will  meet  and  cross  each  other  so  near  the  &oe  as  to 
vodnee  the  appearance  of  squinting, — seen  when  a  person  trying  to  look  at 
he  point  of  his  nose, — but  if  the  object  be  more  distant,  the  obliquity  will  bo 
Bei,  until  at  last  the  eyes  directed  to  a  thing  at  a  very  great  distance,  will 
iKfo  their  axes  almost  parallel.  The  last  figure  may  servo  also  to  explain 
his  subject  Supposing  £  and  F  to  mark  the  place  of  the  two  ey^  if  the 
Igeet  looked  at  be  near  them,  as  at  a,  they  must  be  very  much  turned  in- 
pndsy  that  their  axes  may  meet  at  a  ;  if  it  be  at  6,  they  will  be  less  turned. 
Fat  c  less  still,  and  so  forth. 

When  the  eyes  are  not  directed  to  any  thing  in  particular,  the  axes  gene- 
aUy  become  parallel,  or  as  if  they  were  pointed  to  a  very  distant  object;  and 
osanse  this  happens  generally  when  persons  are  reflecting  on  things  which 
n  absent  and  seen  only  by  the  mind's  eye,  it  is  an  expression  of  counten« 
MS  held  to  mark  contemplation  or  thoughtfulness. 

The  direction  of  the  visual  axis  is  another  particular,  like  the  divergence 
f  light  as  to  which  a  mere  picture,  can  never  produce  upon  the  eye  pre- 
isely  the  eflect  of  the  objects  themselves.  To  see  a  picture,  the  axes  must 
lael  at  it,  and  generally,  therefore,  at  a  few  feet  from  the  eye ;  while  to  see 
btf  objeets  of  nature,  they  often  do  not  meet  nearer  than  at  miles.  By  a 
iaaSi  however,  as  will  be  explained  a  little  farther  on,  it  is  possible  to  correct 
ISO  this  defect,  and  to  render  the  optical  illusion,  as  regards  still  objects, 
baolately  oomplete. 

When  a  picture  has  to  represent  objects  supposed  far  from  the  eye,  the 
uther  the  picture  itself  is  pUced  from  the  eye  supposing  the  figures  to  be 
lade  proportionately  large,  the  more  nearly  perfect  will  the  illusion  become, 
asanse  the  divergence  of  rays  and  convergence  of  the  axes  (the  two  circum- 
laiioes  in  which  the  effect  of  a  mere  picture  on  the  ejc  must  always  differ 
roin  the  effect  of  a  real  scene)  will  be  in  proportion  more  nearly  natural. 
liis  explains  in  part  why  the  picture  called  panorama  (from  Greek  words 

SiMng  a  view  of  the  whole)  is  an  exhibition  so  charming ;  for  usually  the 
ting  IS  far  removed  from  the  eye,  and  is  drawn  on  a  proportionately  large 
eaby  ud  the  eyes  feel  that  the  light  comes  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
hat  their  axes  do  not  need  to  converge  very  much ;  and  when  in  such  a  case, 
ha  first  impression  of  the  want  of  absolute  conformity  to  nature  has  passed 
.way,  the  illnsion  becomes  nearly  complete.  But  a  not  less  important  pccu- 
iarity  in  the  panorama  is,  that  instead  of  being  a  painting  on  a  plane  surface 
ika  oommon  pictures,  and  embracing  only  a  small  part  of  the  field  of  view, 
t  k  on  a  ennred  surface  which  entirely  surrounds  the  spectator,  and  on  which 
U  the  objects  visible  in  the  various  directions  from  the  supposed  place  are 
aen  in  the  very  situations  which  in  nature  they  hold ;  and  the  spectator  is 
oabled  to  conceive  much  more  distinctly  of  each  particular  by  seeing  it  in 
alatioQ  to  others  around.  Few  persons  can  forget  the  impression  made  on 
ham  by  the  first  panorama  which  they  may  have  seen  ;  and  after  increased 
aatarity  of  judgment,  they  will  discover  still  more  and  stronger  reasons  for 
idniring  this  almost  miraculous  mode  of  instantly  transporting  them  to  any 
listsncft^  beyond  seas  and  other  dangers^  to  contemplate  at  ueir  ease  the 
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most  intereatiDg  aoenos  on  eurtb,  repreBented  under  the  moife  &foumUe  efaw 
onmstancee  of  position,  light  and  weather.  Henoe  few  perMXii  of  good  iaate 
negleot  the  opportunity  now^  in  most  gr^t  towns  so  mquantly  QSani,ii 
obtaining  at  little  cost  so  hiffh  a  gratification. 

To  eorreol  the  slight  remaining  optical  defects  of  a  eommon  pasoraaia,  ■ 
IkTgjb  lens  may  be  uind,  of  which  the  focal  distance  is  equal  to  tho  distanes 
of  Uie  picture  from  the  eye.  This  hss  the  effect  of  diminishioc  the  dinr- 
genoe  of  the  rays  until  it  becomes  exactly  that  which  belongs  to  the  supposed 
remoteness  of  the  objects,  and  it  also  bends  the  light  so  that  the  axes  €i  the 
eyes  may  be  nesrly  parallel.  The  author  has  found  a  oonfonient  luide  of 
using  the  lens  for  such  a  purpose  to  be  to  cut  out  two  round  pieoea  from 
opposite  sides  of  it,  and  to  form  them  into  a  pair  of  spectacles ;— ^rom  one 
lens  three  pairs  may  be  formed.  Panorama  exhibitors  should  keep  soeh 
lenses  or  spectacles  for  the  use  of  yisitors. 

The  effect  of  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  the  ordinary  large  panoramic 
yiews  mighl^  with  the  assistance  of  proper  glasses,  be  had  mm  even  the 
smallest  picture  on  engraved  representation  embracing  the  sam^  field;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  some  enterprising  person  has  not  undertaken  to  publish 
sets  of  interesting  views  fitted  to  be  used  in  that  way.  A  common  panonunsy 
occupying  a  circular  wall  of  150  feet  in  circumference  Mid  twenty  flset  high, 
may  be  reduced — and  still  retaining  the  same  truth  of  proportionsi  to  appear 
on  a  piece  of  paper  five  feet  long  and  eight  inches  high  or  broad;  imd  if 
this  were  set  up  in  a  suitable  frame,  like  a  waU,  round  the  head  of  aapeetator, 
while  its  edges  were  concealed  by  drapery  or  otherwvwi  and  the  eye  could 
only  view  it  through  fit  slasses  placed  in  its  centre  and  made  to  turn  round 
so  as  to  command  the  whole,  it  could  not  by  any  ordinary  spectator  be  dis- 
tinffuished  from  the  large  panorama.  With  the  art  of  lithography,  now  so 
weU  adapted  for  producing  soft  representations  of  scenery,  the  expense  of 
such  views  might  be  very  moderate,  allowing  them  to  form  a  common  part  of 
library  furniture.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  expansion  of  mind  obtained  by 
travelling,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  advantages  would  follow  a  familiarity 
with  a  good  selection  of  panoramic  views,  it  is  not  perhsps  too  much  to  snp- 

rD  that  courses  of  instruction  in  geography,  history,  &o.y  may  before  lonft 
illustrated  by  this  most  interesting  mode  of  aiding  the  cauoeption  and 
memory. 

Common  paintings  and  prints  may  be  considered  as  detached  parts  of  a 
panoramic  representation,  showing  as  much  of  that  general  field  of  view 
which  always  surrounds  a  spectator,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  kept  in  one 
place,  and  looking  through  a  window  or  other  opening  of  moderate  siie. 
The  pleasure  from  contemplating  these  is  much  increased  by  using  a  lens  or 

such  spectacles  as  above  described.     There  is  in  the 
Fig.  160.  shops  such  lens,  with  the  title  of  optical  piliar  mo* 

chine,  or  diagonal  mirror^  fitted  up  so  that  the  print 
to  be  viewed  is  laid  upon  a  table  beyond  the  stand  of 
tho  lens,  and  its  reflection  is  a  mirror  supported  diago- 
nally over  it,  is  viewed  through  the  lens.  The  mn- 
sion  is  rendered  more  complete  in  such  a  case  by 
having  a  box,  as  a  6,  on  the  bottom  of  which  the  paint- 
ing is  laid,  and  at  the  top  of  which  the  lens  and  mirror, 
fixed  in  a  smaller  box  at  a,  are  made  to  slide  up  and 
down  to  allow  of  a  ready  adjustment  of  the  focal  dis- 
tance. This  box  used  in  a  reverse  way  becomes  a 
perfect  camera  obscura.    The  common  show-stalls  seen  in  the  streets  are 
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boxes  made  Bomewbat  on  tbia  priooiple,  but  witbout  ibe  mirror ;  and  al« 
tbongb  tbe  drawin^^  or  prints  in  tbem  are  generally  very  coarse,  tbey  are 
not  nniiiterestiDg.  To  cbildren  wbose  eyes  are  not  yet  very  cniical^  some  of 
the  show-boxes  afford  an  exceeding  great  treat. 

A  BtiU  more  perfect  contrivance  of  tbe  same  kind  bas  been  exhibited  for 
some  time  in  London  and  Paris  under  tbe  title  of  Ooimarama,  (from  Orcek 
words  signifying  viewi  of  tbe  tcorld,  because  tbe  great  variety  of  views.) 
Pictures  of  moderate  size  are  placed  beyond  what  have  tbe  appearance  of 
common  windows,  but  of  which  tbe  panes  are  really  large  convex  lenses 
ftted  to  oorrect  the  errors  of  appearance  which  the  nearness  of  tbe  pictures 
would  else  produce.  Then,  by  adding  various  subordinate  contrivances, 
ealoulated  to  aid  and  heighten  the  effects,  even  shrewd  judges  have  been  led 
to  suppose  tbe  small  pictures  behind  the  glasses  to  be  very  large  pictures^ 
while  all  others  have  let  their  eyes  dwell  upon  them  with  admiration,  as  ma- 
gical realisations  of  the  natural  scenes  and  objects.  Because  this  contrivance 
is  cheap  and  simple,  may  persons  affect  to  despise  it;  but  they  do  not  there- 
by show  their  wisdom  :  for  to  have  mode  so  perfect  a  representation  of  ob- 
jectSy  is  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  art,  whether  we  regard  the  pictures 
as  drawn  in  true  perspective  and  colouring,  or  the  lenses  which  assist  tbe 
eye  in  examining  tbem. 

It  bas  already  been  stated  that  the  effect  of  looking  through  such  glasses 
at  near  pictures,  is  obtainable,  in  a  considerable  degree,  without  a  glass,  by 
having  the  piotu|^  very  large,  and  placing  them  at  a  corresponding  distance 
The  rule  of  proportion  in  such  a  case  is,  that  a  picture  of  one  foot  square  at 
ODB  foot  distance  from  the  eye,  appears  as  large  as  a  picture  of  60  feet  square 
at  60  feet  distance.  Tbe  exhibition  called  the  Diorama  is  merely  a  large 
pAiDtinff  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  principle  now  explained.  In  prin- 
dple  it  baa  no  advantage  over  the  cosmorama  or  the  show-box,  to  compensate 
for  tbe  greater  expense  incurred,  but  that  many  persons  may  stand  before  it 
at  the  same  time,  all  very  near  the  true  point  of  sight,  and  deriving  the  plea- 
sure of  sympathy  in  their  admiration  of  it,  while  a  slight  motion  of  the  spec- 
tator doea  not  make  his  eye  lose  the  right  point  of  the  view. 

A  round  building  of  prodigious  maguitude  has  lately  been  erected  in  tbe 
Bent's  Park  in  London,  on  the  walls  of  which  is  painted  a  representation 
of  London  and  the  country  around,  as  seen  from  the  cross  on  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  CathedraL  The  real  sceoe  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary which  the  world  affords,  and  this  representation  of  it  combines  tbe 
sereral  advantages  of — the  circular  view  of  the  panorama — the  size  and  dis- 
tanoe  of  the  great  diorama — ^and  that  from  the  details  being  so  minutely 
painted,  distant  objects  may  be  examined  by  a  telescope  or  opera-glass. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  may  be  understood,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  still-nature,  or  mere  momentary  states  of  moving  objects,  a 
picture  truly  drawn,  truly  coloured,  and  which  is  either  very  large  to  correct 
tbe  divergence  of  light  and  convergence  of  visual  axes,  or  if  small,  is  viewed 
through  a  glass,  would  affect  the  retina  exactly  as  the  realities.  But  the 
desideratum  still  remained  of  being  able  to  paint  motion.  Now  this,  too, 
baa  been  recently  attempted,  and  in  many  cases  with  singular  success,  chiefly 
bj  making  the  picture  transparent,  and  throwing  lights  and  shadows  upon  it 
from  behind.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  diorama  and  cosmorama  there  have 
been  thus  represented  with  admirable  truth  and  beauty  such  phenomena  as— « 
tbe  sunbeams  occasionally  interrupted  by  passing  clouds,  and  occasionally 
gilding  the  varied  scene :  perhaps  darting  through  the  windows  of  a  venerable 
oathe£ral  and  illuminating  the  interesting  objects  in  its  interior — the  rising 
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aod  disappearing  of  mist  over  a  landscape— ranning  water,  as,  for  inatanoe, 
the  cascades  among  the  sublime  precipices  of  Mount  St.  Oothonly  in  SwitieN 
land ; — and  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  all,  a  great  fire  or  ooDflagra- 
tion.  In  the  cosmorama  of  Kegent  Street,  the  great  nre  of  Edinburgh  was 
admirably  represented ;  first,  that  noble  city  was  seen  sleeping  in  darkness 
as  the  fire  besan,  then  the  conflagration  grew  and  lighted  up  the  aky,  and  at 
short  intervals,  as  the  wind  increased,  or  as  roofs  fell  in,  there  were  bursts 
of  flsme  towering  to  heaven,  and  vividly  illuminating  every  wall  or  spire  which 
caught  the  direct  light — then  the  clouds  of  smoke  were  seen  rising  in  rapid 
succession  and  sailing  northward  upon  the  wind,  until  they  disappeared  ia 
the  womb  of  distant  darkness.  So  naturally  was  all  this  represented,  that 
no  stranger  can  have  viewed  the  appalling  scene  with  indifference,  while  on 
those  who  know  the  city,  the  effect  can  scarcely  have  been  weaker  than  if 
they  had  witnessed  the  realty.  The  mechanism  for  producing  such  effects 
is  very  simple ;  but  spectators,  that  they  may  fully  enjoy  them,  and  need  not 
particularly  inquire  about  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  when  the  imagination  ia  once  excited  bv  some  beautifol 
or  striking  view,  how  readily  any  visual  hint  produces  clear  and  strons 
impressions.  One  day  in  the  cosmorama,  a  school-boy  visitor  exdaimed 
with  fearful  delight  that  he  saw  a  monstrous  tiger  coming  from  its  den  among 
the  rocks : — it  was  a  kitten  belonging  to  the  attendant,  which  by  accident 
had  strayed  among  the  paintings.  And  an  other  young  spectator  was  heard 
calling  that  he  saw  a  horse  ^loping  up  the  mountain  ^de  ;^t  was  a 
minute  fly  crawling  slowly  along  the  canvas.  There  is,  in  this  department, 
a  very  fine  field  yet  open  to  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  for  the  contemplation 
of  pictures  representing  motion  or  progressive  events,  may  be  made  the 
occasion  of  mental  excitement  the  most  varied  and  intense.  For  instance, 
there  are  few  scenes  on  earth  calculated  to  awaken  more  interesting  reflec- 
tions on  the  condition  of  human  nature  than  that  beheld  by  a  person  who 
sails  along  the  river  Thames  from  London  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  aboat 
sixty  miles,  through  the  wonders  which  on  every  side  there  crowd  on  the 
sight — the  forests  of  masts  from  all  parts  of  the  world — the  glorious  monu- 
ments af  industry,  of  philanthropy,  of  science — the  endless  indications  of 
the  riches,  the  high  civilization,  and  progressive  happiness  of  the  people. 
Now  this  scene  was  lately  in  one  of  our  theaters,  strikingly  portrayed  by 
what  was  called  a  iTwving  panormnu  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames. 
It  was  a  very  long  painting,  of  which  a  part  only  was  seen  at  a  time  gliding 
slowly  across  the  stage,  and  the  impression  mado  on  the  spectators  was  that 
they  themselves  were  sailing  down  the  river  in  a  steamboat,  and  viewing  the 
fixed  realities.  In  the  same  manner  might  be  most  interestingly  represented 
the  whole  coast  of  Britain,  or  any  other  coast,  or  any  line  or  road,  or  even  a 
line  of  balloon  flight.  There  was  another  moring  panorama  exhibited  about 
the  same  time  at  Spring  Gardens,  aiming  at  an  effect  of  still  greater  difficulty, 
Viz,,  to  depict  a  course  of  human  life ;  and  the  history  chosen  was  that  of  the 
latter  part  of  Bonaparte's  career.  Scenes  representing  the  principal  events, 
were,  in  succession,  made  to  glide  across  the  field  of  view,  and  were  so 
designed  that  the  real  motion  of  the  picture  gave  to  the  spectator  the  feeling 
that  the  events  were  then  in  progress ;  and  with  the  accompaniments  of  clear 
narration  and  suitable  music,  they  produced  on  those  who  viewed  them  the 
most  complete  illusion.  The  story  began  by  recalling  the  blow  struck  at 
Bonaparte's  ambition  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar ;  and  to  mark  how  completely, 
by  representations  of  various  movements  and  situations  of  the  battle,  the  spec- 
tators were  in  imagination  made  present  to  it,  the  author  may  mention  that 
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on  the  ooeasioii  of  his  TisitiDg  the  exhibition,  a  joang  man  seeing  a  party  of 
British  represented  as  preparing  to  board  an  enemy's  ship,  started  from  his 
seat  with  a  kurrahy  and  seemed  qnite  oonfoanded  when  he  disoovered  that 
he  wu  not  really  in  the  battle.  To  the  views  of  Trafalgar  sncoeeded  many 
othersi  similarly  introduced  and  explained,  in  each  of  which  the  hero  himself 
appeared :  there  were  his  defeat,  at  Waterloo— -his  subsequent  flight — his 
deuvery  of  himself  to  the  British  admiral — his  appearinff  at  the  gangway  of 
the  Bellerophon  to  thousands  of  spectators  in  boats  around,  while  in  Plymouth 
harbour,  previous  to  his  departure  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  Europe — his 
house  and  habits  during  his  exile,  with  various  picturesque  views  of  St. 
Helena; — and  last  of  all,  that  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  bier  with  his 
lifeless  corpse  was  moving  slowly  on  its  way  to  the  grave  under  the  willow- 
tree.  The  exhibition  now  spoken  of  might  have  been  made  better  in  all 
respects,  yet  in  its  mediocrity  it  served  to  prove  how  admirably  adapted  such 
unicms  of  painting,  music,  and  narration  are  to  affect  the  mind,  and  therefore 
to  become  the  means  of  conveying  most  impressive  lessons  of  historical  fact 
and  moral  principle. 

Painting,  whether  employed  to  portray  scenes  of  entirely  still-nature,  or 
scenes  involving  some  kind  of  motion  as  above  described,  has  still,  as  its  great 
aim  or  end,  merely  to  represent  interesting  subjects,  and  to  five  to  the  spec- 
tator as  much  as  possible  that  clear  conception  of  them  which  is  obtained  by 
oeolar  examination  of  realities;  and  thus,  as  a  system  of  visual  signs  of 
thought,  it  becomes,  like  language,  which  is  a  system  of  audible  signs,  a 
means  of  expanding  the  boundaries  of  individual  human  existence  into  wider 
space  and  time,  and  thus  of  elevating  human  nature.  While  it  portrays  only 
striet  matters  of  fiust,  whether  of  past  or  present  time,  as  particularly  human 
individuals,  objects  of  natural  history,  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  scenes  of 
natare,  interesting  events  which  the  artbt  has  the  means  of  faithfully  repre- 
senting, fte.,  it  may  be  called  truly  historical  painting,  embodying  the  niato- 
tiala  of  true  history,  both  natural  and  civil,  and  then  it  is  of  singular  value. 
But  even  when  applied  to  other  purposes,  it  may  be  fraught  with  delight; 
sad  jnst  as  language,  of  which  the  grand  object  or  use  is  to  express  strict 
tmtlU|  has  still  been  admirably  employed  in  giving  a  permanent  existence 
to  a  variety  of  fictions,  from  the  wildest  fables  and  rhapsodies  to  the  historical 
plays  and  novels  of  modem  times,  as  those  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Scott — which 
playa  and  novels,  although  not  furnishing  true  portraits  of  individual  human 
natare,  areyet  most  correct  portraits  of  general  human  nature— so  may  paint- 
ing be  employed  in  embodying  fictions  adapted  to  its  peculiar  powers,  and 
it  may  do  so  in  a  manner  to  prove  the  artist  endowed  with  the  highest  degree 
of  -fanman  genius.  It  should  always  be  recollected,  however,  that  what  is 
vsnally  dignified  with  the  name  of  historical  painting,  really  bears  to  histori- 
cal tmths  only  the  kind  of  relation  which  novels  and  plays  bear  to  it,  and  often 
approaches  even  less  nearly  to  the  truth ;  for  it  pretends  to  relate  a  thousand 
minute  circumstances  which  no  history  has  preserved,  and  which,  therefore, 
only  the  imagination  of  the  artist  can  supply.  Thus  when  a  painter,  know- 
ing that  Lneretia  stabbed  herself  in  the  presence  of  her  father  and  others, 
after  the  crime  of  Tarquin,  exhibits  a  woman  dying,  and  a  certain  number  of 
persona  aronnd  her  in  horror  and  astonishment,  ho  no  more  represents  the 
real  Lacretia  and  her  friends  than  he  represents  any  other  particular  young 
woman  /ind  her  friends;  for  he  is  quite  assured  that  not  one  of  the  figures  in 
such  a  picture  is  a  portrait  of  the  individual  whose  name  it  bears;  his  picture, 
therefore,  in  so  far,  is  as  untruth  or  fiction,  while  it  very  probably  has  some 
of  the  additional  errorsiind  even  absurdities  so  common  among  historical 
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rtit'vn^  iu  rv»pect  of  national  usage  in  coatame,  religion^  manners,  &o.,aDd 
ii  :vi»(.'«x-c  to  general  personal  appearance, — as  when  ft  Rabens,  wishing  to 
^.'(/rv^eut  Sabine  or  other  ladies,  gave  them  the  Dutch  oorpolencj  deemed 
cvuicly  iu  hi»  own  country,  although  it  etrikinffly  contrasted  with  the  tnie 
tprui^\>f  Italian  or  Grecian  nymphs.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  historiesl 
pis:ture(»  may  often  be  regarded  as  portraitures,  not  of  the  realities,  but  of 
wvmediaus  acting  scenes  in  historical  plays  intended  to  represent  the  unities. 

Iu  dealing  with  the  events  of  ordinary  history,  there  is  no  strong  reason 
why  artists  may  not  please  themselves  and  their  spectators  as  we  have  now 
been  describing ;  but  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  similar  liberties  should 
bo  allowed  with  respect  to  religion.  Yet  any  painting  of  the  iaU  Mupper^  for 
instance,  or  of  the  aKeruion,  is  not  more  true  than  a  theatrical  representation. 
To  judge  of  the  nature  of  such  a  picture  wo  have  only  to  suppose  any  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  represented  by  a  painter  in 
China  with  the  countenances  seen  on  Chinese  tea-boxes :  such  a  representa- 
tion would  appear  in  Europe  revoltingly  absurd ;  but  the  common  practice 
here  is  only  a  degree  better,  Italian  countenances  being  usually  sabstitnted 
for  the  Jewish ;  and  twenty  painters,  undertaking  the  same  subject, generally 
put  different  persons  into  ail  the  situations.  Then  it  can  produce  no  pleasing 
impression  on  a  Christian's  mind  to  bo  told,  that  an  admired  painting  of  the 
crucifixion  was  made  chiefly  from  the  body  of  an  executed  murderer;  or  that 
for  a  praised  representation  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  painter 
had  deemed  his  own  physiognomy  the  most  befitting  for  the  principal  figure, 
while  he  copied  the  portrait  of  Voltaire  as  a  specimen  of  the  bad  Jews,  of 
Newton  as  a  specimen  of  the  good,  and  of  wife,  cousins,  aquaintances,  and 
old  clothes-men,  to  make  up  the  remaining  group?.  With  the  knowledge 
that  such  things  have  often  been,  it  need  not  surprise  that  many  persons  of 
correct  feeling  turn  with  horror  from  all  these  mimicries  and  falsehoods,  to 
seek  their  idea  of  God  and  his  providence  in  the  sublime  descriptions  of  his 
attributes,  which  written  language  conveys,  and  which  all  creation,  in  a  mute 
language  not  less  impressive,  so  strongly  confirms.  When  men  generally 
could  not  read,  and  as  a  mass  were  extremely  ignorant,  various  means  oif 
fixing  their  attention  upon  religious  subjects  might  be  useful,  and  therefore 
proper,  as  sacred  plays,  certain  processions,  pictures,  &c.,  which  have  now 
in  many  countries  ceased  to  be  cither;  but  a  person  of  good  sense  will  con- 
tinue to  regard  with  a  certain  respect  whatever  at  any  time  may  have  con- 
tributed to  reclaim  portions  of  maukiod  from  barbarism  and  wickedness  to 
the  just  appreciation  of  the  divine  charities  of  a  pure  religion. 

There  are  in  painting  other  classes  of  fictions,  which  pretend  to  nothing 
beyond  fiction,  and  which  yet  are  truly  admirable ;  such  are  personifications 
of  the  virtues  and  vices,  serving  to  recommend  the  practice  of  the  former,  and 
to  deter  from  that  of  the  latter — almost  all  Hogarth's  works  are  of  this 
character,  and  evince  the  highest  mental  acumen  and  genius  : — then  may  be 
mentioned  the  personifications  of  what  have  been  called  the  elements  and 
powers  of  nature,  including  many  of  the  personages  of  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy— then  other  generalizations  of  the  characterisUcs  of  human  or  other 
nature,  as  scenes  ofdomestic  aifection,  of  the  play  of  the  passions,  &c.,  &c. ; 
and  because  many  subjects  when  so  sketched,  are  intelligible  to  the  eye  with 
the  suddenness  of  lightning,  where  longest  verbal  description  would  convey 
the  idea  but  imperfectly,  the  art  of  painting,  in  regard  to  them,  possesses  a 
truly  magical  and  inestimable  power. 

As  painting,  whether  employed  to  represent  matters  of  fact  or  of  fiction, 
can  accomplish  its  ends  only  through  the  means  of  drawing  or  linear  per- 
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wpedWe,  and  of  shading  and  colouring,  or  aerial  perspective,  these  subjects 
lequire  to  be  studied  by  every  artist  with  great  attention ;  but  it  is  important 
for  all  to  bo  aware  that  the  greatest  mastery  over  these,  which  are  merely  the 
meehanioal  parts  of  the  art,  will  go  a  very  short  way  towards  producing  good 
performances,  unless  there  be  present  also  the  genius  to  select  or  to  compose 
eabjeets  worthy  of  being  represented, — indeed,  will  go  little  farther  to  mako 

•  painter  than  the  learning  of  mere  penmanship  goes  to  make  a  historian  or 

•  poet.  This  remark  seems  the  more  necessary,  because  there  is  in  human 
nature  a  disposition  to  value  so  much  the  means  by  which  important  ends  arc 
attained,  that  often  the  end  itself  is  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  the  means 
—as  when  a  person,  perceiving  that  money  will  procure  all  desirable  things, 
at  last  becomes  the  insane  miser,  and  dies  from  want  of  the  common  ncces- 
Buries  of  life  rather  than  touch  his  hoarded  treasures : — while  among  painters, 
as  among  persons  of  other  occupations,  the  talent  for  the  inferior  or  more 
mechanical  departments  of  the  art,  is  more  common  than  for  the  higher.  Do 
we  not  see  the  subordinate  accomplishments  of  the  painter,  by  not  a  few, 
both  artists  and  pretended  connoisseurs,  supposed  to  be  the  principal  ?  But 
this  is  evidently  to  value  the  dress  or  clothing,  instead  of  the  person ;  or  like 
the  bibliomaniao,to  regard  the  type  and  binding  of  books  more  than  the  sub- 
jest  To  prove  how  unessential  what  is  called  high-finishing  in  painting,  is 
to  the  ctmiplete  attainment  of  the  purposes  of  the  art,  we  may  instance  the 
entoons  of  the  immortal  Raphael,  which  to  the  mere  mechanic  in  art  appear 
almost  daubs,  although  exciting  such  enthusiasm  in  the  superior  mind  :  and 
many  of  the  mere  sketches  of  genius  are  to  a  true  taste  more  precious  than 
some  of  the  most  labored  pieces  in  our  galleries.  As  it  is  of  no  importanife 
to  a  man  who  sees  approaching  the  friend  of  his  heart,  whether  it  be  by  day- 
light or  candle-light,  or  with  the  source  of  light  above  or  below,  &c.,  provided 
there  is  light  enough  for  him  to  distinguish  clearly  the  friend  of  his  heart,  so 
is  it  of  no  importance  how  any  interesting  subject  is  represented,  provided 
the  picture  vividly  excite  a  true  conception  of  the  subject.  A  painter  will 
disoover  the  difficulties  which  a  brother  artist  had  to  surmount  in  represent- 
ing an  object  in  some  particular  predicament  as  regards  the  light,  &c.,  and 
may  estimate  the  talent  accordingly  :  but  the  great  proportion,  even  of  the 
most  aooomplished  ordinary  spectators,  will  generally  be  looking  beyond  the 
Bgn  to  the  thing  signified,  heedless  of  the  artist's  difficulties.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  ''  a  sweet  or  adorable  bit  of  colouring,'^ 
as  it  will  sometimes  be  called — and  which  in  truth  may  have  the  merit  of  most 
nalnral  oolouring,  there  are  preserved  in  many  galleries  pictures  disgusting  in 
almost  all  other  respects,  as  of  drunken  Dutch  boors,  with  fiery  noses  and 
physiognomies  degrading  to  human  nature,  &c.,  &c.,  on  seeing  which,  the 
man  oftaste  deplores  that  the  art  of  painting  should  so  often  have  been  prosti- 
tnted  by  clever  men  to  the  vile  purpose  of  representing  things  of  worse  than 
BO  interest. 

"  When  the  image  formed ,  as  above  tlcscribedf  hci/ond  a  lens,  is  viewed  in 
the  air  hy  an  eye  placed  still  farther  heyond  in  the  same  direction,  the 
arrangement,  according  to  minor  circumstances,  constitutes  either  the 
common  telescope  or  microscope."  Kead  the  whole  second  paragraph 
of  the  Analysis,  page  825. 

The  name  of  telescope  (a  compound  Greek  term,  signifying  to  see  fur,  as 
microscope  signifies  to  see  what  is  small,)  applies  to  that  wondrous  instru- 
ment of  modern  invention  by  the  use  of  which  the  intelligent  soul  may  be 
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flud|  on  the  beams  of  light  as  its  path,  to  dart  widelj  intospMS  fiDrtliaTC» 
jKMe  of  oontempIatiDg  t&  distant  glories  of  ereatioa :  or  again,  bgr  whidi  ft 
can  oonunand  distant  objects  instantly  to  qqnroachy  (crtbepiiipcaeof  oobm^ 
nient  inspection.  In  ancient  times,  a  man,  while  lookinff  mth  adwiratioa  m 
the  briffht  &oe  of  the  moon,  might  have  exolaimed|  *^  Uovr  pkaaad  voaldl 
be,  haa  I  the  power  to  fly  upwards  to  that  celestial  oib,  the  Mtlsr  to  wrfss^ 
stand  its  nature  and  beauties ;"  but  he  could  little  have  antioipatod  that  the 
day  was  coming  when  human  ingenuity  would  find  meana  in  a  gieai  neaauie 
to  satisfy  the  miah : — now  the  telescope  is  this  meaasy  for  one  which  meniy 
doublea  apparent  magnitudea,  shows  the  moon  exactly  aa  she  wo«l^  fPP*^ 
to  a  person  whohad  ascended  towards  her  from  the  earth*  distance  of  120,000 
miles,  while  one  of  greater  power  produces  eflfocta  corrsapondingly  peat 
•—But  to  examine  the  heavenly  bodies  is  by  no  means  the  only  vae  or  the 
tdescopci  man  being  often  extremely  interested  to  discovw  whal  is  pasinf 
at  a  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  around  him.  Thus,  by  a  telescope 
the  military  chief  obtains  a  close  view  of  approaching  friends  or  foesi  while 
they  are  yet  concealed  from  the  naked  eye,  in  the  blue  mist  of  distant  mcvfr 
tain  or  plun— -and  similarly,  the  seaFcaptain,  while  persona  around  him  ps^ 
ceive  only  a  little  speck  on  the  far  horison,  discovers  there  a  ship  of  class  and 
nation  at  once  evident  to  him,  and  with  the  crew  of  which,  by  the  additionsl 
use  of  signal  flags,  he  is  enabled  readily  to  converse.  At  midnight  a  tel^ 
scope  directed  to  a  distant  cathedral,  may  so  effectually  csli  it  into  the  pceaenss 
of  the  observer,  that  on  the  clock*turret  may  be  watched  the  pro|^«BB  of  the 
alow  hands  which  tell  of  the  unceasing  lapse  of  time.  A  man,  in  the  midit 
of  a  wide  plain,  or  on  a  lofty  bill-top,  or  far  on  the  face  of  a  lake,  who  oqght 
suppose  himself  quite  alone  and  unseeu,  would  yet,  by  a  telescope  he 
instantly  placed  under  the  obBervation  of  whoever  chose  to  watch  him.  And 
the  same  might  happen  to  a  man  within  the  high  walls  of  his  own  gardeUi 
or  even  withm  his  house  near  an  open  window,  if  a  straight  line  could  reach 
him  from  some  Btation  where  an  observer  was.  Some  remarkable  cases  of 
actions,  imagined  by  the  parties  to  have  been  done  in  perfect  secrecy,  have 
thus  been  brought  to  light. 

Now  the  telescope,  with  its  extraordinary  powers,  exhibits  but  another 
modification  of  the  simple  ca^e  (described  at  page  841,  and  exemplified  in 
the  camera  obscura,  &o.,)  of  an  image  formed  for  visual  inspection  beyond 
a  lens.  And  we  shall  here  explain  that  its  powers  depend  altogether  on  the 
two  circumstances,  first  of  its  large  lens  collecting,  for  the  formation  of  the 
image  ^subsequently  transferred  to  the  observer's  retina)  a  thousand  times  or 
more,  the  quantity  of  light  which  the  naked  pupil  could  receive ;  and  second, 
of  its  forming  by  this  light  an  image,  to  which  the  eye  may  be  brought  veiy 
near,  so  as  to  examine  it  with  magnifying  glasses  of  any  power. 

To  understand  this  well,  we  must  recall,  that  the  nature  of  the  bending  of 
light  in  passing  through  a  lens  is  such,  that  all  the  rays  reaching  the  lens  hwa 


any  point  of  a  visible  object  in  front,  and  forming  what  is  called  a  pencil  of 
ligkt — as  that  spreading  from  the  point  A  of  the  cross  here  represented,  to 
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the  lens  Ir— are  oolleoted  in  a  oorrespooding  point,  as  a,  at  the  focal  dia- 
tanee  bejond  the  lena,  ao  aa  always  to  meet  the  central  ray  of  the  pencil 
bera^  (the  direct  line  A  a,)  and,  therefore,  when  the  lieht  comes  from  above 
the  eentre  of  the  lens,  the  focal  meeting  is  below,  as  shown  here ;  and  when 
it  eomea  from  below,  the  meeting  ii  above;  then  the  same  happening  as  r^ 
garda  every  visible  point  of  the  object  (the  raya  from  only  the  two  extreme 

Cta  A  and  B  are  here  represented)  at  corresponding  points  beyond  the 
in  the  snaoe  between  a  and  b,  the  collected  light,  if  received  on  a  white 
soraen  plaoea  there,  as  in  the  camera  obscora,  will  make  apparent  to  an  eye 
in  any  direotion  a  beaatifol  inverted  image  of  the  object  Now  in  the  place 
where  the  rays  meet  to  form  this  image,  if  no  screen  be  interposed,  the  rays, 
aUhoogh  not  lost  or  destroyed,  bnt  merely  cross  each  other  in  the  air,  with- 
out interferenoe,  nearly  as  they  prevonsly  crossed  in  the  lens,  and  spread 
•gain  beyond  the  focal  points,  or  towards  e,  as  here  shown,  as  they  origi- 
aally  apiraad  from  the  several  points  of  the  object  itself;  an  eye,  therefore, 
piaeed  anywhere  beyond  c,  must  receive  portions  of  the  pencil  from  every 
point  of  the  image,  and  may  see  the  image  in  the  air  as  it  would  see  an  ob- 
ject ntnated  where  the  image  is,  in  the  focus  of  the  lens.  This  may  be  ob- 
nrved  at  once  by  holding  a  spectacle-glass  or  any  lens  at  a  proper  distance 
between  an  objeot  and  the  eye. 

Now  a  teleeoope  is  merely  a  long  tube,  blackened  within  to  exclude  and 
deatroy  naeleas  light,  and  having  a  large  lens,  called  the  objeci-ylany  filling 
ita  distant  end,  to  gather  the  light  from  the  objects  in  front,  and  with  that 
H^t  to  form  images  towards  the  other  or  near  end  of  the  tube,  where  the 
ije  may  conveniently  inspect  them.  These  images,  for  a  purpose  to  be  im- 
■sdiately  explained,  are  examined  throush  another  lens  called  the  eye-glauj 
wUdi  ia  fixea  in  a  small  tube  made  to  slide  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 

Sp,  ao  M  to  admit  of  the  focal  distances  being  adjusted  to  the  power  of 
erent  eyeS|  &c.    The  accompanying  sketch  shows  tne  progress  of  the 


B^t  from  the  object  A,  through  the  object-slass  L,  to  form  an  image  h  a, 
nd  ifrerwarda  to  be  bent  by  the  eye-glass,  1),  so  as  to  enter  the  pupil  of 
tti  tje  at  £,  where  the  rays  cross,  to  form  the  last  imago  on  the  retina. 

In  the  ample  telescope  with  only  two  lenses,  as  above  represented,  called 
^mUrwumical  /e/Sucope,  or  the  nujhi  tdescope,  because  chiefly  used  at  night, 
tti  inage  ia  inverted ;  but  this  is  a  circumstance  of  no  importance  in  view- 
ing theneavenly  bodies;  to  fit  the  instrument,  however,  for  viewing  terrcs- 
tiul  objects,  it  is  necessary  to  place  in  the  tube  another  simple  or  compound 
Im,  which  shall  form  a  second  image  from  the  first,  and  by  inverting  a 
fteood  time,  ahall  produce  an  image  equally  upright. 

To  determine  how  much  larger  an  object  will  appear  when  viewed  through 
A  certain  teleeoope, — for  instance,  through  one  with  an  object-glass  of  three 
^  foeoB, — than  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
>tegs  is  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  or  at  b  a,  in  the  last  figure, 
M  labtends  from  the  centre  of  that  glass  or  lens,  the  same  visual  angle  as 
^  object  itaelf  (a  fact  explained  page  357,)  and  to  an  eye  placed  there, 
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woe' :  t77^>u  *>"'  the  same  size  as  the  object,  bat  if  tbe  eye  be  broaght  nearer 
r  :'x<?  :3M^  iban  the  centre  of  the  object-glass,  the  image  will  appear  by  so 
m::ca  »i"k^r  a&.i  broader,  and  thus,  as  compared  with  the  objeet,  may  be 
cti'^xi  A.*  Trr,;^  magnified.  Now  as  the  naked  eye  cannot  see  distiootly  ai 
.*k\r\xf  :K*4?rr  t«>  it  than  at  about  six  inches,  because  of  the  great  diTergenee 
%*<^  ^;i*j^J  tVcs  a  nearer  radiant  point,  the  telescope  in  question,  without  as 
v*v\^^^:«^w«.  v\>uid  allow  the  eye  to  come  only  six  times  nearer  to  the  imaga 
(;  i.t.t  v>^fa  at  the  centre  of  the  object-glass,  and  would  only  magnify  the 
jM'ifCivr  MX  times;  but  if  then  an  eye-glass,  as  D,  of  half  an  inch  foeos 
wvfv  7.'a^.'Y\i  half  an  inch  from  the  image,  so  as  to  render  the  rays  of  everj 
^•ixc'L  ('.Anllcl,  and  therefore  fitted  to  the  powers  of  the  eye,  while  the  dif- 
iKjivit":,  pwirvols  would  cross  each  other  a  little  way  beyond  the  glass,  as  shown 
;»:>v^«»«  an  e3'o  placed  to  receive  in  its  pupil  the  crossing  parcels,  would  see 
b!3c  uuago  as  large  as  if  at  half  an  inch  from  it,  and  therefore  72  times  nearer 
I  bit  u  if  viewed  from  the  object-glass,  and  therefore  again  as  of  72  times  greater 
tiuiiiotor.  Now,  as  in  all  cases,  the  image  in  a  telesoope  is  in  the  foons  both 
of  the  object-glass  and  eye-glass,  and  is  therefore  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to 
ihv  former  in  proportion  as  their  focal  distances  differ,  the  magnifying  power 
i»  measured  by  that  difference— in  the  case  at  present  supposed,  the  diffe^ 
iMice  is  as  72  to  l,and  72  is  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telesoope.  The  rule 
is  generally  thus  expressed,  <<  divide  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  bj 
that  of  the  eye-glass,  and  the  quotient  is  the  magnifying  power."  It  is  alwajB 
to  be  remembered,  that  if  the  diameter  of  an  object  be  magnified  10  timea^ 
the  surface  is  magnified  100  times,  and  so  in  proportion  for  other  numben. 

With  such  means  of  aiding  the  sight,  then,  it  is  that  we  discover  the 
mountains  of  our  moon,  and  can  even  measure  their  altitudes;  that  we  can 
see  the  four  beautiful  moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter ;  that  we  can  perceive 
marks  and  irregularities  on  the  surfaces  of  the  other  plants,  enabling  us  to 
say  at  what  rate  they  severally  whirl  round  their  axes,  experiencing  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  night ; — and  that  wo  can  determine  many  other  in- 
teresting particulars. 

The  discovery  of  the  telescope  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  accidentally 
by  the  children  of  a  Dutch  spectacle-maker,  while  playing  with  their  father's 
work ;  but  it  was  turned  to  no  use  until  Galileo,  led  by  science,  fell  upon  it 
again,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  its  worth,  obtained  from  it  the  most  sub- 
lime results.  The  human  heart  can  rarely  have  throbbed  with  such  delight 
as  Galileo's,  when  he  first  directed  his  opio  tube  to  the  heavens,  and  through 
it  contemplated  so  many  glorious  objects  before  unseen  by  human  eye ;— as 
the  planet  Venus,  our  beautiful  morning  and  evening  star,  appearing  not  a 
circle,  but  a  crescent  like  our  moon  in  her  quarters — as  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter— the  rings  of  Saturn — myriads  of  stars  until  then  invisible  to  man; 
and  in  a  word,  when  he  beheld  the  undoubted  proofs  of  the  true  system  oif 
the  universe,  as  his  genius  had  before  conceived  it  uniting  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity with  unspeakable  grandeur. 

The  Galilean  telescope  was  simply  a  largo  object-glass  to  collect  much 
light,  with  a  small  concave  eye-glass  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  converg* 
ing  rays  before  they  reach  their  locus,  and  to  change  their  convergency  into 
the  parallelism  which  the  eye  could  command.  This  telescope,  although 
magnifying  less  than  that  made  of  two  convex  glasses,  as  above  describ^j 
still,  froui  occasioning  no  loss  of  light  by  the  crossing  of  rays  in  forming  an 
image,  was  of  considerable  power.  The  common  opera-glass  is  a  telescope 
made  on  this  priuciplc. 

It  was  explained  at  page  338,  that  a  ray  of  light,  in  being  bent  or  refracted 
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ff  imMpMrent  media,  as  by  a  lens,  is  also  divided  into  rays  of  the  different 
ohmra  aeea  in  the  rainbow.  Henoe  an  image  formed  behind  a  simple  lens 
MS  oolored  odges  or  fringes.  This  fact  rendered  the  images  of  small  ob- 
Btli  modi  magnified,  in  the  first  made  telescopes,  very  indistinct :  and,  but 
br  the  important  discovery  made  by  Dollond,  the  optician,  that  different 
dnda  of  glass  have  dupersive  and  re/ractive  powers  of  different  relative 
fH9Bf  ao  that  a  concave  lens  of  a  certain  curve  applied  to  a  convex  lens 
light  completely  counteract  the  dispersion  of  colour  by  the  latter,  whilo  it 
sfk  enongh  of  the  convergence  of  the  rays  for  the  formation  of  an  image — 
afeaoting  telescopes  would  have  always  been  very  imperfect  Dollond 
ftlled  his  telescopes  achromatic^  or  not-colouring.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
ha4  he  had  the  fortune  to  obtain  some  glass  for  his  purposes,  more  suitable 
han  any  whioh  has  been  procured  since,  or  which  could  be  made  by  known 
aka,  until  the  late  improvements  in  the  manufacture  suggested  by  the  inge- 
HUty  of  Mr.  Farraday.  The  author  of  this  work  carried  abroad  with  him 
\  WKoaM  telescope  of  old  Dollond's,  which  often  gave  more  correct  information 
Mpeoting  minute  colored  objects  at  a  distance;  as  signal  flags  at  sea^  than 
BOoh  laraer  glasses  of  modem  make. 

The  MiOBOSOOPs  of  greatest  power  and  with  the  form  called  compound, 
&  its  structure  approaches  very  closely  to  the  telescope,  the  chief  difference 
)aBg,  that  while  in  the  telescope  a  large  distant  object  forms  in  the  focus  of 
ke  object-glass  an  image  exactly  as  much  smaller  than  itself  as  the  distance 
t  the  image  from  the  glass  is  less — in  the  microscope  oonversely,  a  small 
ilgaet  placed  near  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  produces  a  more  distant 
■age,  aa  much  larger  than  itself  as  the  image  is  more  distant  than  it — and 
ia  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  image  is  viewed  through  an  appropriate 
ijc-glaas.  The  obiect-slass  in  the  telescope  is  large,  in  the  microscope  it  is 
{■wrally  very  small.  If;  in  the  latter,  an  object-glass  be  used  of  one-eighth 
fan  inch  food  distance,  and  the  object  be  so  placed  that  its  image  is  formed 
it  az  inchesi  the  image  will  be  of  diameter  48  times  great  as  the  object,  or 
rill  have  nearly  2,500  times  as  much  surface :  and  if  that  image  be  viewed 
hiooffh  an  eye-glass  of  half  an  inch  focus,  the  image  will  appear  still  twelve 
iiMfl  laigeTi  or  30,000  times  larger  than  the  object. 

A  sunpie  convex  lens  is  called  a  single  microscope,  and  it  magnifies,  as 
Inady  explained,  chiefly  by  allowing  the  eye  to  bo  brought  much  nearer  to 
ke  object  than  the  distance  at  which  the  object  could  be  seen  without  the 
^aaa;  but  even  where  the  distance  ef  the  eye  and  object  is  not  changed,  a 
mm  intopoied  will  still  magnify  by  bending  the  light,  as  at  c7  and/,  making 
imX  which  comes  to  the  eye  at  e  from 
bo  top  of  fuch  an  object  as  the  little  Fig.  1G3. 

worn  a,  to  appear  to  come  from  h,  . 

ad  that  from  the  bottom  to  como  d -^^ 

hM  c,  thus  magnifying  the  cross  -— ^ /V"*^~^rt 

bam  npreaented  by  the  black  lines       ^  ""^^^^^^^^"^----^--.^  1.^,.---^^ 
D  ftppear  of  the  size  represented  by  ^^^*'^^^^^..j^ 

ko  dotted  lines.    A  concave   lens 
nBi6ea  for  the  contrary  reason. 

Parhapo  there  b  not  a  greater  treat  for  a  person  who  has  feeling  for  the 
Mantiei  of  nature,  than  to  explore  with  the  microscope.  While  the  telescope 
ifki  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  boundless  space  occupied  by  myriads 
kf  sans,  and  exhibits  this  globe  of  ours  as  less,  compared  with  the  universe 
iroiind  it,  than  a  leaf  is,  compared  with  a  forest,  or  one  grain  of  sand  compa- 
nd  with  all  which  lies  on  the  ocean's  shore ;  the  microscope  again  excites 

25 
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new  astonishment  by  showing  on  a  leaf,  or  in  a  single  drop  of  aome  water  in 
which  the  leaf  has  been  infused,  thousands  of  living  Greaturea,  and  of  crea> 
tures  not  imperfeot  because  thus  small,  but  endowed  with  organs  and  paita 
as  complex  and  curious  as  those  of  an  elephant.  And  he  who  admires  the 
carious  structure  of  a  honey-comb,  may  bend  his  eye  throuffh  the  microacope 
upon  the  cut  surface  of  a  willow-branch,  or  of  other  wocM,  there  to  see  a 
a  similar  structure  more  wonderful  still ;  or  he  may  oompare  the  laoe  of 
a  fly's  wing  with  the  most  perfect  which  human  art  can  weave ;  or  the  beau- 
tiful proportions  and  perfection  of  the  limbs  and  weapons  of  an  inaeot,  invi- 
sible, perhaps,  to  the  naked  eye,  with  any  larger  objects  of  the  kind  already 
known  to  him. 

Telescopes  and  microscopes  might  with  propriety  be  both  called  miero- 
scopes,  for  often  the  telescopic  object  subtends  to  the  naked  eye  eyen  a  smaller 
angle  than  the  objects  which  the  microscope  examines.  The  minutest  viuble 
insect  at  hand  may  hide  from  the  eye  a  planet  at  a  distance.  The  image  in 
the  telescope,  however,  is  always  much  smaller  than  in  the  miorosoope  be- 
cause the  rays  from  a  distanco  being  nearly  parallel,  must  form  the  image 
nearly  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  object-glass ;  while  for  the  mierosoope, 
the  rays  from  the  near  object  being  very  divergent  may  be  made  to  form  the 
image  far  beyond  that  focus,  and  therefore  proportionately  larger. 

^^  Light  falling  on  very  smooth  or  polished  sur/ooet,  is  reflected  so  nearly 
in  the  order  in  which  it  falls,  as  in  many  cases  to  appear  to  the  eye  as  if 
coming  directly  from  the  objects  originally  emitting  tf,— ami  such  swr^ 
faces  are  called  MIRRORS  ;  the  surface  of  which  is  flat  cu  well  as  polished^ 
is  called  a  plane  mirtvr."     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  825.) 

If,  on  a  marble  slab,  or  other  flat  surface,  (represented  here  at  M  R,  with 

the  edge  supposed  towards  the  spectator,)  a  ball 
Fig.  1G4.  were  projected  from  A  perpendicularly  towards 

D,  the  ball  would  rebound  directly  back  to  A, 

but  if  projected  obliquely,  as  from  B  to  D,  it 

s^  ^  would  not  return  to  the  first  situation  B,  bat  to 

h,  a  corresponding  situation  on  the  oppoateside 
of  the  perpendicular,  thus  making  the  angle  of 

d -ht^^''"^    -^       ^^®  return  or  reflection  equal  to  the  angle  of 

approach  or  incidence  ;  the  same  would  be  true 
of  a  ball  approaching  obliquely  from  any  other 
pointy  as  C,  and  rebounding  to  c.  Now  light 
is  reflected  from  polished  surfaoes  according  to 
the  same  law,  so  that  an  eye  at  A  woald  see 
itself  as  if  placed  at  d,  an  eye  at  h  would  see  an 
^  object  really  at  B,  as  if  it  were  at  e,  and  so  fortL 
Where  the  existence  of  a  mirror  is  not  suspected,  the  objects  reflected  from 
it  are  held  to  be  realities  placed  beyond  where  it  is.  A  wild  animal  will 
attack  its  imago  in  a  glass :  and  the  fable  says  that  a  dog  crossing  a  brook, 
quitted  the  piece  of  meat  in  its  mouth  to  catch  the  tempting  image  which  he 
saw  in  the  water  below.  The  reason  that  an  object  seen  in  a  plane  mirror 
appears  to  be  just  as  far  beyond  the  mirror  as  its  true  distance  on  the  side 
of  the  spectator,  is,  that  the  diverging  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  have  the  same 
divergence  after  as  before  reflection. 

Any  plane  very  smooth  surface  reflects  light  as  now  described,  and  is  i 
mirror ;  but  dificrcnt  substances  send  back  very  diflferent  proportions  of  the 
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light  which  falls  on  them.  A  highly  polished  metallio  surfiftce  is  the  hest 
minor,  often  returning  three-fourths  of  the  whole  light^  Hence^  in  reflecting 
telfiioopesi  the  minors  ore  made  of  polished  metals. 

Our  eommon  looking-glasses  are  really  metallic  mirrorSi  for  it  is  the  smooth, 
dear  Mirfaoe  of  the  quicksilvered  tin-foil  behind  the  glass  which  reflects  the 
lights  the  glass  itself  merely  serving  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  metallio 
snrfiMse  perfectly  clean  and  flat.  Tiiere  is  always  an  imperfection  in  sach 
g^aaa  mirrors,  when  used  for  viewing  objects  obliquely,  because  the  external 
lur^Me  of  the  glass  acts  also  as  a  miror,  although  so  much  more  feebly  than 
the  metal  behind,  and  forms  a  separate  imago  not  quite  coinciding  with  the 
other,  and  therefore  mixing  with  and  confusing  it. 

The  mirror-power  of  glass  unaided  is  seen  from  the  panes  of  a  plate-glass 
window,  which  make  objects  in  front  very  visible,  although  by  no  means 
with  deamess  comparable  to  that  from  a  metallic  surface.  All  common 
panel  of  glass  in  windows,  or  in  print  frames,  &c.,  reflect  as  much  light  as 
plate-fflass,  but  the  reflection  being  irregular  because  the  surface  is  irregular, 
Nareely  attracts  notice. 

The  smooth  surface  of  a  fluid  is  a  mirror,  which  is,  moreover,  horizontal ; 
and  when  that  surface  is  metallic,  as  of  mercury,  the  mirror  is  most  perfect. 
In  water,  spirits,  oil,  or  any  other  liquid,  it  is  also  perfect,  but  feebler. 

The  mirror  of  liouid  quicksilver  is  sometimes  used  by  astronomers  in  observ- 
mg  the  apparent  utitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  the  image  in  the  mirror 
ftppcarine  ezactLy  as  much  below  the  horizon  as  the  object  is  really  above  it, 
mf  the  distance  between  them  is  the  true  height. 

A  varnished  picture  or  any  japanned  surface,  is  a  mirror :  nay,  even  a 
poliahed  table  of  mahogany  or  other  wood-^as  it  is  well  known  among  play- 
fiil  children.  The  author,  while  writing  this,  has  before  him  a  table  covered 
with  black  leather,  and  in  that  covering,  as  a  mirror,  he  clearly  sees  the  bright 
objecta  beyond  the  table.  Polished  stones,  as  marble  slabs,  &c.,  reflect  as 
iraoh  aa  glass.  Even  a  surface  of  air  may  be  a  mirror,  as  where  a  cold  and 
denae  alratnm  happens  to  lie  in  contact  with  a  warmer  and  rarer  stratum. 
In  Bueh  cases,  where  particular  causes  have  unequally  heated  different  levels 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  trees,  islands,  &c.,  happening  to  be  below,  are  reflected 
from  above,  and  appear  as  if  in  the  sky.  This  phenomena  is  called  mirayt. 
li  ia  often  to  be  observed  over  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  where  the  air  is 
mooh  heated;  and  elsewhere  certain  kinds  of  mists  and  thin  clouds  produce  a 
similar  effect,  causing,  for  instance,  a  ship  to  appear  as  if  suspended  aloft, 
with  keel  uppermost. 

In  certain  cases,  an  object  seen  by  the  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  appears 
xevened,  aa  when  the  right  hand  of  a  person  standing  before  a  glass  becomes 
iha  type  for  the  left  hand  of  the  image )  or  when  a  tree,  or  rock,  or  mountain, 
seen  in  the  mirror  of  a  lake,  has  its  top  downwards. 

It  ia  on  this  account,  that  a  man  painting  his  own  portrait  from  a  mirror, 
IB  apt  to  reverse  all  the  accidental  characteristics  of  the  countenance  or  person, 
not  the  fame  on  both  sides  :  and  if,  as  is  generally  true,  one  eye  be  higher 
than  the  other,  or  the  noso  be  a  little  to  one  side,  a  very  incorrect  resemblance 
will  be  produced.  Hence  also  a  person  whose  countenance  is  at  all  thus 
pacoiiar  never  sees  himself  in  a  mirror  as  he  appears  to  others ;  and  a  belle 
or  bean,  who  has  decided  that  a  curl  is  moro  graceful  on  the  left  temple,  may 
nnoondooaly  leave  it  on  the  right. 

By  an  image,  however  reflected  from  a  first  mirror  to  a  second,  and  from 
that  to  the  eye,  persons  may  see  the  object,  or  themselves,  if  they  choose, 
aa  othera  aee  them.  What  a  pity  that  there  are  not  some  moral  mirrors  to 
answer  an  analogous  purpose ! 
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A  otndle  placed  between  two  parallel  mirron  fixed  on  oppoute  aides  of  t 
room^  makes  visible  in  either  glass  to  a  spectator  near  the  middle  of  the  room 
an  endless  straight  line  of  lights.  If  the  glasses  be  inclined  to  eaoh  othcTi 
the  lights  will  appear  as  if  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a  cirole,  of  whidi 
the  centre  is  where  the  prolonged  mirrors  would  meet :  this  hio%  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  beautiful  toy  called  the  kaletdoMcape.  It  is  possible  to  place 
a  few  mirrors  in  such  situations  around  an  apartment,  that  a  man  entering 
it,  may  see  himself  multiplied  into  a  crowd,  and  a  few  ornamental  pillan 
may  produce  the  effect  of  thousands  formed  into  long  colonades  of  retiring 
lines. 

The  sun  or  moon  reflectiug  in  a  still  lako;  appear  as  they  do  in  the  sky ; 
but  if  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  become  at  all  ruffled  by  the  breeie,  instead 
of  one  distinct  image,  there  will  be  a  long  line  of  bright  tremulous  reflection. 
The  reason  of  this  appearance  is,  that  every  little  wave,  in  an  extent  per- 
haps of  miles,  has  some  part  of  its  rounded  surface  with  the  direction  or 
obliquity  which,  according  to  the  required  relation  of  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  reflection,  fits  it  to  reflect  the  light  to  the  eye,  and  benoe  every 
wave  in  that  extent  sends  its  momentary  gleam,  which  is  succeeded  by  others. 
Although  the  external  surface  of  glass  reflects  but  a  small  part  of  the  light 
which  falls  upon  it^  being,  therefore,  a  feeble  mirror,  still  curiously,  if  light 

which  has  entered  a  piece  of  glass,  fall  very  obliaue- 
Fig.  165.  ly  upon  the  back  or  internal  surfaoe,  instead  of 

passing  out  there,  it  is  more  perfectly  reflected  than 
It  would  be  by  the  best  metallic  mirror.  Thb  light 
from  A  entering  a  piece  of  glass  at  B,  is  entirely 
reflected  at  C,  the  back  of  the  piece,  and  escapes 
at  D  towards  £.  The  back  of  a  wedge  of  glass, 
or  common  prism,  thus  becomes  a  perfect  mirror. 
It  is  this  fact  which  enabled  Dr.  Wallaston  to  construct  that  beautiful  little 
instrument  called  by  him  the  Camera  Lua'da.     The  two  surfaces  at  the 

back  of  the  small  prism  of  glass  A  become  mir- 
Fig.  16C.  rors,  the  first  reflecting  to  the  second,  and  the 

second  to  the  eye  at  E,  the  objects  in  the  land- 
scape before  it,  while  the  eye  also  sees  throuf^ 
the  glass  to  the  paper  below  at  B,  and  may  sup- 
pose the  imagery  to  be  feebly  portrayed  on  the 


A> ■  '     ■       paper:  with  a  pencil  that  appearance  is  made 

permanent,  and  a  correctly-drawn  outline  of  the 

scene  is  at  once  obtained.    The  instrument  for 

^  assisting  draftsmen  is  still  simpler  than  the  cs- 

mera  obscura.  Other  modifications  of  the  instru- 
ment have  since  been  contrived. 
The  same  fact  of  the  internal  surface  of  a  transparent  mass  becoming  a 
mirror,  gives  us  the  explanation  of  that  apparition  or  phenomenon  so 
admired  before  it  was  understood,  and  not  less  admired  since— the  rainbow^ 
or  II n*  in  thf  sky^  as  in  France  and  elsewhere  it  is  named — an  object  which 
I  ho  \>sMiU  of  nature  have  almost  worshipped  for  its  beauty,  and  which  few  of 
us  can  iH'Aso  to  remember  as  one  of  the  delights  of  our  boyish  days,  when 
wo  Kiw  it  stretching  over  the  haunts  of  our  youifg  pleasures,  and  may  have 
purKUod  it  in  the  hope  of  catching  some  of  the  falling  rubies  and  emeralds, 
or  bright  inilounMl  dew  of  which  it  might  be  composed. 

When  a  {partial  shower  of  rain  falls  on  the  side  of  the  landscape  opposite 
to  whoro  the  buu  is  shining,  there  immediately  appears  in  the  shower  a 
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mieptod  anb,  red  at  its  exUnial  border  or  ooafine,  and  Hi  en  BnccesnTely 
omiM,  yellow  greeni  &o.  (in  order  of  the  oolonrs  of  the  priamatio  Bpeotrnm 
dewnbaa  at  page  337,)  towards  its  inner  border.  Its  centre  ia  direotlj  oppo- 
rite  to  tbe  rid,  or  at  the  end  of  the  straight  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
dn  nn  through  the  eje  of  the  spectator  towards  the  opposite  borison  ;  and 
being,  tberefore,  always  under  the  horiion,  the  bow  is  leas  than  a  aemictrcle. 
The  diameter  of  the  circle  of  which  the  bow  is  a  part,  oocupiee  nearly  82° 
of  tbe  field  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  the  bow  always  coincides  with  a  hoop  of 
one  fool  diameter  held  eieht  inches  from  the  eyo.  There  is  a  second  bow  of 
nneb  fointer  light  than  the  Grat,  and  with  the  oolonrs  in  reverse  order  :  it  b 
of  108°  diameter,  and  therefore  external  to  the  other. 

Now  the  ezplaoatioQ  of  this  miracle  of  beaaty  is  simply  as  follows. 
While  the  ann  shines  upon  tho  ephcriool  drops  of  falling  rain,  its  light  falls 
Vpon  tbe  whole  oentral  part  of  any  drop,  passes  completely  through,  but  that 
portion  wbioh  enters  neat  the  edge  of  the  drop,  as  at  a,  is  refracted  or  bent, 
ud  reaebea  tbe  back  sarbce  of  the  drop  at  j/  so 
■lutinglj,oratananglo80great,tliatitsuEFersthcro  ^'B-  1BB> 

an  entire  rafleotion  instead  of  being  transmitted ;  the 
ny,  thorefore  is  tamed  to  b,  where  it  escapes  from 
tbe  drop,  and  aa  here  shown,  descendii  to  the  eartk 
a  aye  in  the  direction  b  e.    Thus  every  drop  of  rain 
on  wbiflh  the  son  shines  is  a  little  mirror  luspended 
Bi  (be  eky,  and  is  letnming  at  a  certain  angle  all 
imnd  il^  vi*.,  at  an  angle  of  41°,  a  portion  of  tho 
ligbt  wbioh  fitlls  on  it ;  and  tho  eyo  plaocd  in  the  re- 
qiurcd  direction  receives  that  reflected  light.    If  in  this  case,  however,  there 
wan  n/IeetUM  only,  and  not  also  refraction  with  tparation.  of  colaun,  the 
wiabow  wonid  be  only  a  very  narrow  rcaplendcnt  are  of  white  light  formed 
of  MilltoBS  of  little  imagea  of  the  sun ;  but 
in  tratb,  beoanse  the  fight,  which  enters  ^'S- 107- 

anr  Iba  edgo  of  the  drop,  traverses  tho 
mflMO  my  obliquely,  it  is  much  bent  or 
wflnetod  before  ita  reflection,  aa  seen  at  a, 
tad  is  divided  into  nys  of  its  seven  col> 
oon,  M  it  wonld  be  on  passing  through  a 
prim  (a*  explained  at  page  837 ;)  aud 
tbiadivinon  or  separation  continning  after 
tbe  li^t  agun  eacapei  from  the  drop  at  b, 
faiit^u  of  one  white  tay  descending  from 
Mob  dn^  to  a  certain  point  of  the  earth, 
HTon  van  detoend  (here  marked  by  dotted  lines  from  the  figure  1  on  the 
kft  luiM  to  7,  6,  &,  &o.,  on  the  right,  and  with  separation  greater  than  oo- 
etm  in  nality  to  make  it  very  evident,)  and  of  these  raya,  an  eye  can  only 
nwiiu  Ann  at  a  time  from  the  same  drop,  which  drop  will  then  appear  of  the 
•dbwr  of  tbe  ny:  bnt  for  the  same  reason  that  seven  eyes  plaoed  in  a  line 
fron  nbore  downwards,  as  at  7,  6,  5.  &o.  on  the  right  would  be  required  to 
■M  tbo  aeren  oolonrs  from  one  drop  in  tbe  centre  of  the  bow,  so  one  eye  look- 
ing ia  tbe  direction  of  seven  drops  sitoated  in  a  corresponding  row,  as  fhim 
1  to  7  on  tbe  left,  will  catch  the  lower  or  red  ray  of  Uie  upper,  the  orange 
ot  Moond  ny  of  the  next,  the  yellow  or  third  ray  of  that  wbioh  follows,  and 
BO  on,  wliile  it  will  lose  all  tho  others,  and  thus  will  see  the  aever^  drops 
aa  if  tbaj  were  each  of  one  ooloor  only.     Of  such  elements,  then  fbnod  in 
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tbe  same  relative  directions  all  aroand  the  ejo,  the  gloriona  aroh  is  formel 
No  two  eyes  can  see  the  same  rainbow,  that  is,  can  receive  light  from  the 
same  drops  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  same  eye  does  not  for  two  instaali 
receive  light  from  the  same  drops.  This  rainbow  can  never  feppear  to  a  m- 
Bon  on  a  plain,  unless  when  the  sun  is  within  41^  of  the  horiion,  for  otw 
wise  the  centre  of  the  rainbow  would  be  more  than  41^  under  the  boriiOD| 
and  therefore  the  whole  circumference  would  be  below  it  too. 

We  have  described  above  what  is  called  the 
Fig.  168.  principal  bow,  formed  in  the  drops  by  two  re- 

fractions, and  one  reflection  of  light.  To  pro- 
duce the  fainter  second  or  external  bow,  men- 
tioned above,  and  of  which  the  colours  are  in 
reverse  order,  the  light  which  enters  on  the 
under  side  of  the  drop  as  at  o,  is  reflected  first 
at  ^,  then  again  at  b,  and  escapes  at  c  towaids 
the  eye  :  after  two  reflections  as  well  as  two  x^ 
fractions.  As  the  semi-diameter  of  the  bow  is 
54°,  it  may  be  visible  when  the  internal  bow  is  not. 

An  artificial  rainbow  may  be  produced  in  sunshine  at  any  time  by  8eatte^ 
ing  water-drops  from  a  bush  or  otherwise  ]  and  a  rainbow  is  often  seen  among 
the  spray  of  a  lofty  waterfall,  or  of  a  stormy  sea.  The  cut-glass  ornaments 
of  chandeliers,  &c.,  produce  colours  on  the  same  principle  as  rain-drops ;  is 
do  also  mist  and  particles  of  frozen  water  between  a  luminous  body,  and  the  eje 
exhibiting  the  circular  coloured  Jialos  often  observed  around  the  sun  and  moon. 
A  white  halo  is  light  reflected  from  the  external  surfaces  of  drops  or  particles. 

*^  Mirrors  ma j/ he  plane,  cou vex y  or  concave;  and  certain  curvatures  icj^ 
produce  imaycs  hy  reflect  ion  j  Just  as  lenses  j^roduce  images  hy  refraction  i 
in  consequence,  there  are  rejlccting  telcscupesy  microscopes^  tf'c,  as  then 
arc  refracting  instruments  of  the  same  narnes,''  (See  the  Analysis, 
page  325.) 

While  a  plane  surface  reflects  light,  so  that  what  is  called  the  image  in  it 
of  a  known  object  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  reality,  conyex  or  con- 
cave mirrors  reflect  as  if  every  distinct  point  of  them  were  a  separate  small 
plane  mirror,  and  their  effects  on  light  correspond  with  a  relative  inclination 
of  the  different  parts.  Tho  only  forms  of  much  importance  are  the  regularlj 
spherical  or  parabolic  concave  and  convex  mirrors.  We  shall  now  flnd  that 
these  produce  on  light  similar  effects  with  lenses,  only  the  concave  mirror 
answers  to  the  convex  lens,  and  tho  convex  mirror  to  the  concave  lens.  It 
is  the  concave  mirror  which  gathers  the  light  to  form  images  in  the  most 
perfect  telescopes  that  exist,  as  those  of  Herschel  and  others.  Admirable  as 
is  the  refracting  telescope,  it  still  falls  short  in  certain  respects  of  the  teles- 
cope acting  by  reflection. 

In  a  hollow  sphere,  or  part  of  a  sphere  with 
Fig.  169.  polished  internal  surface,  if  rays  radiate  from  the 

centre  in  all  directions,  they  reach  every  part 
perpendicularly,  and  therefore  are  thrown  back 
to  the  centre.  Thus  if  A  B  were  ft  concave 
spherical  mirror,  of  which  C.  were  the  centre, 
rays  issuing  from  C.  would,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection 
are  equal,  again  meet  at  C. 
It  can  be  proved  also,  that  any  ray  parallel  to 
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tlie  axil,  fUIinff  upon  such  a  mirror,  will  be  I^lg*  170. 

reflected  inwarai  so  aa  to  cut  the  axes  half- 
way between  the  mirror  and  its  centre,  vts., 
■t  ]>|  the  eentre  being  C.  Then  aa  all  pa- 
laUel  laja  moat  meet  in  the  same  point, 
that  point  beoomea  a  focoa,  aa  already  ex- 
plained for  lenaea,  and  there  an  image  of  the 
ann  will  be  formed  when  the  mirror  ia  held 

direedy  towarda  the  ann.    Thia  point  ia  called  the  principal  focoa  of  the 
mirror. 

For  the  aame  reaaon  that  parallel  raya  meet  in  the  focna,  ao  will  rays, 
laaning  from  the  focna  towarda  the  mirror,  become  parallel,  after  reflection, 
u  aeen  above  or  in  the  figure  at  page  271 ;  and  if  they  be  then  caught  in  a 
aecond  and  oppoaite  mirror,  aa  also  repreacnted  at  page  271,  correaponding 
effeota  will  follow. 

Now,  for  a  conoaTO  mirror,  as  already  explained  for  a  lena,  when  raya  fall 
on  it  obliquely  from  one  aide  of  the  axis,  their  focus  will  bo  on  the  oppoaite 
aide,  and  therefore  the  mirror  will  form  an  inverted  image  of  any  body 
placed  before  it,  juat  aa  the  lena  doea ;  and  the  image  will  be  near  or  distant, 
and  large  or  amall,  according  to  tiie  divergence  of  the  approaching  raya, 
czaetly  aa  happena  with  lenaea ;  and  thus  the  camera  obscura,  magic  lantern, 
leloaoopea  and  mioroacopea,  may  all  bo  formed  by  mirrors,  aa  they  may  be 
by  lenaea.  Moreover,  concave  mirrors  magnify,  aa  concave  lenaea  of  the 
oppoaite  namea  do.  The  two  aubjecta  of  imagca  by  refraction  and  by  reflec- 
tmi  mn  ao  nearly  parallel,  that  it  would  be  useleaa  repetition  here  to  enter 
iqKm  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  latter  aubject,  and  wo  ahall  therefore 
eontent  ouraelvea  with  showing  why  a  concave  mirror  magnifiea  and  why  a 
eonvex  mirror  minifiea. 

A  oonoave  mirror  magnifiea  bo-  Fig.  171. 

eanaea  the  light  from  the  top  of  the 

eroaa  at  A,  reaching  the  mirror      q:\ 

where  it  ean  be  reflected  to  an  eye       '  ""  --^E. 


placed  at  F,  viz.,  at  B,  aeoma  to  |      ^^|^>ivf 

the  eye  to  come  from  C,  and  the 

li^t  of  B  aimilarly  appeara  to     ^j      

eoma  from  D,  ao  that  the  crosa  A         *""' 

B,  by  the  reflection,  aeema  to  the 

eye  to  be  of  the  greater  dimensions  C  D. 

In  the  convex  mirror,  again,  for  corresponding  reasons,  the  cross  A  B  ap' 
peara  only  aa  0  D,  and  therefore  much  smaller  than  the  reality. 

Coneave  or  magnifying  mirrors  are  often 
vaad  by  peraona  in  ahaving.  Fig.  172. 

A  convex  mirror  ia  a  common  ornament  of  a 

oar  apartmenta,  exhibiting  a  pleasing  minia- 
tora  of  the  room  and  ita  contents. 

Any  poliahed  convex  body  is  a  mirror,  and 
therefore  the  ball  of  the  human  cyo  is  one,  in 
which  we  may  contemplate  most  perfect  mi- 
niatnrea  of  anrrounding  things.  It  ia  the 
image  of  the  window  or  of  the  sun  in  the 

convex  mirror  of  the  eye,  which  painters  usually  represent  by  a  spot  of 
white  paint  there  ]  and  a  similar  luminoua  spot  or  line  must  be  made  when 
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they  have  to  represent  almost  any  of  the  pieces  of  famitnre  which  have 
rounded  polished  surfaces  as  bottles,  glasses,  smooth  pillarsi  &o. 

Convex  lenses  thus  are  also  mirrors  to  all  the  objects  around  them,  and 
very  strikingly  so,  owing  to  tho  perfection  of  the  form  of  a  lens.  The 
polished  back  of  a  watch,  often,  in  the  same  way,  attracts  the  attention  of  a 
child,  who  wonders  to  see  there  so  clearly  ''  the  little  baby." 

It  has  been  a  mathematical  amusement  to  calculate  what  kind  of  distor- 
tion mirrors  of  unusual  forms  will  produce,  and  then  to  make  distorted  draw- 
ings, which,  when  reflected  from  such  mirrors,  might  produce  in  the  eye  the 
natural  image  of  the  objects. 

When  a  concavo  mirror  is  used  for  a  telescope,  the  image  formed  in  front 
of  it,  and  to  be  examined  through  the  magnifying  eye-glass,  may  be  viewed, 
— ^first,  as  in  Herschel's  telescope,  by  the  spectator  turning  his  back  to  the 
real  object,  and  looking  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  telescopic  tube,  near  to  the 
edge  of  which  the  image  is  thrown  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  mirror  at  its 
bottom : — or,  secondly,  as  in  the  Neictonian  telescope,  through  an  openins 
in  the  side  of  a  tube,  after  being  reflected  by  a  small  plane  mirror,  placed 
diagonallly  in  the  centro  of  the  tube : — or,  thirdly,  as  in  the  Gregorian 
telescope,  through  an  opening  cut  in  the  principal  mirror  or  specnlum,  after 
being  reflected  towards  that  opening  by  a  small  mirror  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  tube ;  this  last  arrangement  is  that  preferred  for  smaller  telesoopes, 
because  the  spectator,  while  seeing  the  image,  is  also  looking  in  the  direct 
tion  of  the  object. 

Reflecting  telescopes  have  tho  advantage  of  being  perfectly  achramaiic^ 
that  is,  of  producing  no  coloured  or  rainbow  edges  to  the  images ;  for  com* 
pound  light  is  rodected,  although  not  refracted  entire,  all  the  colours  follow- 
ing the  same  law  of  equal  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection. 

Herschers  largest  telescope  had  a  mirror  of  48  inches  in  diameter,  and 
therefore  received  about  150,000  times  more  light  than  an  unassisted  eye, 
formiDg  with  that  light,  at  a  focal  distance  of  40  feet,  a  large  image  admira- 
bly distinct.  It  was  with  such  a  telescope  that,  in  the  obscurity  of  remote 
space,  Ilerschel  discovered  the  immense  planet  rolling  along,  which  in  honour 
of  his  royal  patron,  he  called  the  Georf/ium  StduSf  but  which  now,  bv 
the  decision  of  the  scicntiflo  world,  bears  his  own  name ;— and  with  sucn 
he  discovered  moons  before  unseen,  of  other  planets,  and  he  unravelled  the 
celestial  ncbulaD  and  clustered  stars  of  the  milky  way,  and,  in  a  word,  un- 
veiled vastly  more  than  had  before  been  done,  the  system  of  the  boundles 
universe.  If  this  world  were  to  last  for  millions  of  years,  the  discoveries 
made  by  Herschers  telescope  would  mark  a  memorable  epoch  of  ita  early 
history. 

^^  Light  returned  from  J  or  passing  through  hodies  of  rougher  or  irregular 
surface f  or  which  have  other  peculiarities^  is  so  modified  as  to  produce  oR 
those  phenomena  of  colour  and  varied  brightness  seen  among  natural 
hodies  J  and  giving  them  their  distinctive  characters  and  hecmt^J'  (See 
the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

General  remarks  on  this  part  of  our  subject  were  made  in  the  bcsinning 
of  the  section,  in  the  explanations  of  how  objects  not  self-luminous  become 
visible  by  reflecting  the  light  of  other  bodies,  and  of  how  the  prism  eepa- 
rates  a  ray  of  white  light  into  rays  of  the  several  colours  which  are  seen 
also  in  the  rainbow — which  rays,  on  being  again  mixed,  become  white  light 
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M  before  :^-aDd  muoh  beyond  theso  remarks  we  have  not  the  intention  of 
DOW  proeeeding.  To  ffive  a  foil  accoant  of  the  matters  that  might  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  department,  would  ocenpj  the  pages  of  a  large 
^nme,  for  th^  would  be  to  pass  in  review — the  various  opinions  which 
have  existed  on  the  intimate  nature  of  light, — the  facts  connected  with  what 
has  been  called  the  polarization  of  light, — the  relation  of  light  in  its  double 
r^raeiiomf  to  the  ultimate  structure  of  material  masses,  &c.,  all  which  sub* 
jeeta  are  in  certain  respects  highly  interesting,  but — as  some  of  them  are  not 
yet  oompetely  investigated — as  respecting  others  various  opinions  prevail,-— 
as  they  involve  few  matters  yet  applied  to  common  use, — as  the  reasonings 
about  them  are  far  removed  from  ordinary  trains  of  thinking,  and  refer  to 
&eti  altogether  unknown  to  common  observation, — we  hold  them  not  to  be 
St  parts  of  a  popular  treatise  on  light.  We  may  state,  however,  that  persons 
who  have  the  leisure  and  mathematical  preparation  necessary  for  pursuing 
the  atudy,  will  find  their  labour  in  it  richly  rewarded. 

What  we  deem  necessary  here  to  add,  is,  that  white  light,  in  fiEilling  upon 
my  transparent  substance,  as  air,  water,  glass,  &c.,  reduced  to  thin  plates  of 
filmsi  is  80  a&cted,  that  for  certain  degrees  of  thinness,  different  for  each 
nbetaneei  it  is  decomposed,  and  is  reflected  or  is  transmitted,  not  as  white 
Ught^  but  as  some  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  colour  reflected  in 
anv  ease,  is  always  the  opposite  or  complement  of  that  which  is  transmit* 
te^  that  is  to  say,  is  such  that  the  two  brought  together  make  white  light  as 
before.  The  fiMts  may  be  studied  as  Newton  originally  studied  them,  in  the 
thin  plate  of  dr  which  occupies  the  space  between  a  convex  lens  and  a  plane 
sorfiiee  of  glass  mton  which  the  lens  is  laid,— in  which  plate,  as  the  distance 
finim  the  pwnt  oi  the  apparent  contact  of  the  glasses  increases,  there  are 
all  degrees  of  thinness,  and  with  these  appear  successive  rings  of  vivid  co- 
hmn.  The  same  truth  is  exemplified  in  Uie  colours  of  a  soap-bubble,  which 
hnghton  as  the  bubble  swells  and  becomes  of  thinner  substance,  and  are 
diifirent  as  the  thickness  is  different  and  greater  from  above  downwards ;— - 
sad  it  ia  exemplified  also  in  the  colours  seen  in  the  fissures  of  cracked 
iee  or  eryitalline  spars,  and  in  numerous  other  common  facts.  Now,  what- 
ever be  the  reasons  of  such  decomposition  of  light — and  the  explanation  is 
Mi  yet  eomplete— we  cannot  douot  that  in  natural  bodies  generally,  the 
mmn,  opadtv,  transparency,  &c.,  depend  entirely  upon  the  volume  and 
smBMBent  olf  the  minute  fibres  or  plates,  with  included  interstices,  which 
oonitrtole  the  volume  or  structure  of  each  mass.  Accordingly,  whatever 
ohangea  that  arrangement  may  change  also  the  colour  of  the  mass.  Thus, 
by  drawing  a  oertam  number  of  minute  lines  on  a  certain  extent  of  any  me- 
tallie  ma&df  we  may  make  it  of  what  colour  we  please ;  and  mother-of-pearl 
owes  ila  vivid  oolours  and  beauty  entirely  to  its  furrowed  or  striated  sur&ce, 
as  18  proved  by  our  making  an  impression  of  that  surface  on  sealing  wax  and 
pereetving  that  the  wax  exhibits  similar  colours. 

The  investigations  in  progress  respecting  the  phenomena  of  light,  are  fur- 
nishing  new  proofs  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  nature,  amidst  the  boundless 
eKtent  and  most  curious  variety.  When  men  thought  of  the  sense  of  touch 
only  aa  it  exists  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  or  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
body  they  were  fiur  from  suspecting  that  the  sense  of  nearing  had  the  near 
rdsuBon  to  it  which  subsequent  discoveries  have  proved,  and  still  less,  that 
the  sense  of  sight  was  only  yet  a  finer  touch  than  hearing.  But  step  by 
step  diey  have  ascertained,  Ist,  in  relation  to  sound,  that  the  air  through 
whieh  it  usually  reaches  the  organ  of  hearing,  is  a  material  fluid  as  much  as 
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water,  oonaistiDg  of  the  nme  or  smaller  particles,  onljr  mora  disttfnt  aJBong 
tbenwBlveSi-^^uid  that  a  moUon  or  trembling  in  the  air,  by  aJBwting  Henres 
eqweed  in  the  ear,  prodaces  the  sensation  of  soond  by  sBgbt  repeated  [missies 
00  these  nerres,  as  the  tremblmg  in  a  log  of  wood  caused  by  the  Mfeion  of  a 
saw  produces  a  peouliar  sensa^n  of  touch  in  the  nerrea  of  a  hand  laid  on  the 
lyt ;-— and,  moreoyer,  that  sound  in  all  its  varietiesy  is  merely  sadk  tmsbUng 
a£eting  a  stmctore  of  nerve  in  the  ear,  which  nerre  is  made  as  a«bh  moie 
readily  exoitable  than  the  nerves  in  the  fingeis  or  mend  entaneoito  anrfiws, 
aa  the  action  or  impulse  of  trembling  air  is  more  delieale  than  the  stronger 
pressures  of  common  ocoorrence.— And,  2dly,  in  the  investigatioiia  respect- 
ing light,  this  kind  of  compiaison  is  carried  a  step  further,  for  it  is  beeome 
matter  ahnost  of  certainty  that  the  sensation  of  light  is  pvodnoed  io  the  sidt- 
able  nervons  tissue  of  the  eve,  called  the  retina  by  a  trembling  moHoii  in 
another  floid  than  air,  which  floid  pervades  all  space,  and  in  rarity  <Nrsabtilety 
of  nature  sorpasses  air  yet  more  than  air  does  water  or  solids  ;<— and  that, 
while  in  sonnd  different  tones  or  notes  depend  on  the  nvmber  of  vibrations 
in  a  given  time,  so  in  light  do  different  colours  depend  on  the  nmmber  and 
extent  of  the  vibrations.  Can  human  imagination  pictare  to  itself  a  umpK* 
city  more  magnificent  and  froitfiil  of  marvellons  beanty  and  ntili^  than  all 
this  f— Bat  yet  farther,  as  air  answers  in  the  nniverte  so  many  important 
porposes  besides  that  of  conveying  soands— «lthongh  tiiis  alone  compreheadi 
language,  which  almost  means  reason  and  civilisationr— so  also  doea  the  aa- 
terml  of  light  minister  in  nnmerons  ways,  b  the  phenomena  of  hea^  elootii* 
oity  and  magnetism. 

The  troths  now  poritively  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  light 
and  vision,  are  among  those  in  the  wide  field  of  hnman  inquiry,  which, 
acting  on  ordinary  apprehension,  most  forcibly  place  the  student  as  it  were 
in  the  very  presence  of  Creative  Intelligence,  awakening  in  him  the  most 
elevated  thoughts  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  Had  there  been  no 
light  in  the  universe,  all  its  other  perfections  in  re^rd  to  man  had  existed  in 
vain.  This  earth  would  have  been  to  its  human  inhabitants  what  any  un- 
known shore  would  be  to  exiles  abandoned  upon  it  after  their  eyea  were  put 
out :  every  movement  miffht  be  to  their  destruction,  for  their  perceptions, 
being  limited  by  the  length  of  their  arms,  and  of  their  fearful  groping  steps, 
the  wretched  beings  separating  when  impelled  by  hunger  to  searon  for  food, 
would  probably  scatter  to  meet  no  more.  But  the  material  of  light  existi^ 
pervading  all  space,  and  certain  impressions  made  upon  it  in  one  place  ex- 
tend  rapidly  over  the  universe,  the  progressive  impression  being  called  a  ray, 
or  beam  of  light.  The  beams  of  light,  then  from  all  parts  coming  to  ev^ 
individual,  may  be  recarded  as  millions  of  supplementary  arms  or  feelen 
belonging  to  the  individual,  and  which  reach  to  the  end  of  the!  universe,  so 
that  each  person,  instead  of  being  as  a  blind  point  in  space,  becomes  nesrly 
omnipresent ;  then  these  limbs  or  feelers  have  no  weight,  they  are  never  in 
the  way,  they  impede  nothing,  and  they  are  only  known  to  exist  when  their 
use  is  required  I 

But  tlus  miracle  of  Light  would  have  been  totally  useless,  and  the  pan- 
disc  of  earth  would  have  been  to  man  still  a  dark  and  dreary  desert^  had  there 
not  been  farther  the  twin  miracle  of  the  Eyb,  an  organ  of  commensurate  deli- 
cacy to  perceive  the  light.  In  the  Eye  we  have  to  admire  the  round  comes, 
of  such  perfect  transparency,  placed  exactly  in  the  anterior  of  the  ball,  (and 
elsewhere  it  had  been  useless,)  then  exactly  behind  this,  the  beautiful  ourtsin 
the  iris,  with  its  opening,  called  the  pupil,  dilating  and  contracting  to  suit  the 
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falottitr  of  lighfr-HUid  ezaeiiy  behind  the  iriSi  agaiiii  the  oiysttlline  lens  poe* 
MHiig  liDpdituit  tod  remanable  properties,  and  whieh,  bj  toting  onihe 
•■iiiiua  1«^  fbrms  of  it  on  the  retina  beantifol  piotnree  or  iraam  of  the 
•UmliteTOit} — the  most  eensible  part  of  the  retina  being  where  Uie  ima|^ 
tiM*  Of  thuePMli  and  oonditionSi  had  any  one  been  otherwise  than  as  it  is, 
tbawkokefa  bad  been  QBelessi  and  light  luelesfl,  and  the  great  nniTorse  nee- 
leia  to  iMDi  ftr  he  eonld  not  haye  ez&ed  in  it — ^Then,  further,  we  find  that 
thii  praelona  oigan,  the  eve,  is  phwed  in  the  person,  not  as  if  bv  aocident, 
anj  whersi  bat  aloft  on  a  befiting  emiiMnoei  where  it  beeomes  the  glorious 
wateh-tower  of  the  soul;  and,  again,  not  so  that  to  alter  its  direction  the 
whole  person  most  torn,  but  in  the  head,  which,  on  a  pivot  of  admirable 
atmetiunei  moves  while  the  body  is  at  rest;  besides  that,  the  ball  of  the  eye 
itself  oan  roU  in  its  place,  and  is  famished  with  masoles  which,  as  the  will 
direets,  torn  it  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  sweep  along  the  horison,  or 
take  in  the  whole  heavenly  concave;— then  is  the  deliitote  orb  secured  in  a 
strong  socket  of  bone,  and  there  is  over  this  the  arched  and  padded  eyebrow 
as  a  cnshion,  to  mitigate  the  shock  of  blows,  and  with  its  inclined  hairs  to 
tnm  aside  any  dMcending  perspiration  or  other  moistore  which  might  incom* 
mode;— then  is  there  the  soft  and  pliant  eyelid  with  its  beauteous  firinges, 
incessantly  wiping  the  polished  saruce,  and  spreading  over  it  the  pure  mois* 
tore  poared  oat  from  the  lachrymal  glands  above,  of  which  moisture  the 
saperanity,  by  a  fine  mechanism,  is  sent  into  the  nose,  there  to  be  evapor- 
ated by  the  current  of  the  breath ; — still  further,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  instead 
of  there  being  only  one  such  precious  oigan,  there  are  two,  lest  one,  by  acci- 
dsnty  should  be  destroyed,  but  which  two  have  so  entire  sympathy,  that  they 
•eft  together  as  only  one  more  perfect; — then  the  sense  of  sight  continues 
perfiMt  daring  the  period  of  growth  from  birth  to  maturity,  although  because 
the  eye  then  moreases  in  size,  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  is 
constantly  increasing; — end  Uie  pure  liquid  which  fills  the  eve,  if  rendered  tur- 
bid by  aeoident  or  disease,  is  by  the  actions  of  life,  althouffh  its  source  be  the 
thick  red  blood|  gradually  restored  to  transpArenoy. — ^Tne  mind  which  can 
soppane  or  admit  that,  within  any  limits  of  time,  one  single  such  apparatus 
of  virion  could  have  been  produced  by  accident,  or  without  design,  must 
BoralT  bo  of  extraordinary  character,  or  must  have  received  unhappy  bias  in 
its  odiieation;  but  the  mind  which  can  still  fEurther  admit  that  tne  millions 
of  homaa  eyes  which  now  exist  on  earth,  all  ecjually  perfect,  can  have  sprung 
.  ftom  aeeident— and  that  the  millions  of  millions  of  other  eyes  throughout 
the  almost  innumerable  species  of  the  living  creation,  where  each  is  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  animal  which  bears  it,  can 
be  aoflidont  I  and,  hsdy,  that  the  countless  millions  of  all  these  well  adapted 
UndS|  wluoh  have  existed  in  past  ages,  were  all  but  accidents-— the  mind 
whieh  can  admit  this,  must  have  some  of  its  highest  faculties  either  be- 
Bombod  or  destroyed. 

Aa  a  concluding  reflection  with  respect  to  vision,  we  may  remark,  that  all 
the  proTimons  above  considered  have  mere  utility  in  view,  for  any  one  of 
them  wanting  would  leave  a  necessary  link  in  the  onain  of  creation  wanting : 
but  we  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  work,  that  if  there  had  been 
white  light  onlv,  susceptible  as  now  of  dififerent  degrees  of  intensity  and 
shade,  the  merely  useful  purposes  of  vision  would  have  been  answered  about 
as  perfectly  as  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow— -a  truth  instanced  in  the 
fiMts,  tluit  many  persons  do  not  distinguish  colours,  and  that  it  imports  not 
whether  a  person  view  objects  in  the  morning,  or  at  mid-day,  or  at  even-tide, 
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or  tlinmgh  plain  glasa  or  ooloored  slasBi  provided  there  be  light  end  ehide 
enough  to  ihow  them  clearly.  While,  therefbrei  the  exiitenoe  of  liffbt  gene- 
raUy,  and  of  the  eye,  apeaka  of  Creative  Power  and  Intelligsncey  m  eiin- 
enee  of  coloan,  or  of  that  lovely  variety  of  hnea  exhibited  in  ilow««y  in  tbe 
plnma^  of  birdsy  in  the  endless  aspects  of  the  earth  and  heavena— becaoM 
appeanngezpressly  planned  to  give  delight  to  animated  bein^  speaJIn (tf 
C^tive  Benevolence,  and  may  well  ezoite  in  ns  towards  the  Being  m  whom 
these  attributes  reside,  the  feelings  assooiated  in  our  minds  during  this 
earthly  soenci  with  the  endearing  appellation  of  '^  Father." 
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PART  V. 


ANIMAL  AND  3IEDICAL  PHYSICS. 


Section  I. 

Mechanism  of  the  Human  Skeleton. 

Having  now  completed  onr  stadj  of  genoral  mechanics,  ire  shall  proceed, 
irith  the  light  thence  derived,  to  examine  that  most  interesting  illustration 
of  many  of  the  tmths — the  solid  frame-work  of  the  human  body — a  perfect 
work  of  an  unerring  Engineer  I 

There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  animal  body,  or  an  action  which  it  pcr- 
formsi  or  an  accident  that  can  befall  it,  or  a  piece  of  professional  assistance 
which  can  be  given  to  it,  that  does  not  furnish  illustration  of  some  truth  of 
natural  philosophy ;  but  were  we  here  to  enter  into  much  detail,  we  should 
be  giving  minute  lessons  in  medical  scienoe,  instead  of  explaining  general 
laws.  We  shall  therefore  only  touch  upon  as  many  particulars  as  will  make 
the  understanding  of  all  the  others  easy ;  trying  to  conclude,  among  our 
iUiifltrations,  such  matters  of  importance  as  would  bo  likely  to  escape  the 
notice  of  a  hasty  student. 

The  cranium  or  $kuU  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the 
aiehed  form  answering  the  purpose  of  giving  strength.  The  brain,  in  its 
natare,  is  so  tender  or  susceptible  of  injury,  that  slight  local  pressure  dis- 
torba  its  action.  Hence  a  solid  covering  like  the  skull  was  required  with 
those  parts  made  stronger  and  thicker  which  are  most  exposed  to  injury. 
An  architectural  dome  is  constructed  to  resist  one  kind  of  force  only,  always 
acting  in  one  direction,  viz.,  gravity;  and  therefore  its  strength  increases 
raplarly  towards  the  bottom,  where  the  weight  and  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
whole  are  to  be  resisted ;  but  in  a  skull,  as  in  a  barrel  or  egg-shell,  the  mere 
tenaeity  of  the  substance  is  many  times  greater  than  sufficient  to  resist 
gnvityi  and  therefore  the  form  and  securities  are  calculated  to  resist  forces 
of  other  kinds  operating  in  all  directions.  When  we  reflect  on  the  strength 
displayed  by  the  arched  film  of  an  egg-shell,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
severity  of  blows  which  the  cranium  can  withstand. 

In  the  early  footal  state,  that  which  afterwards  becomes  the  strong  bony 
ease  of  the  brain  exists  only  as  a  tough  flexible  membrane.  Ossification 
oommenoes  in  this  membrane  long  before  birth,  at  a  certain  number  of  points 
fiom  which  it  spreads,  and  the  portions  of  the  skull  formed  around  these 
pdnta  soon  acquire  the  appearance  of  so  many  scales  or  shells  applied  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  held  together  by  the  remaining  membrance  not 
jet  ossified.  They  afterwards  become  firmly  fixed  together,  by  projections 
of  bono  from  each,  shutting  in  among  similar  projections  of  the  adjoining 
ones,  until  all  mutually  cohere  by  perfect  dove-tailed  joints,  like  the  work  of 
t  carpenter.    Those  joints  are  called  sutures  of  the  cranium,  and  are  visible 
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to  extreme  old  age.  Through  earlj  childhood,  the  cranium  remains  to  a 
certain  degree  yielding  and  elastic,  causing  the  falls  and  blow8|  so  frequent 
during  the  lessons  of  walking,  &c.,  to  be  borne  with  comparative  impunity. 
The  mature  skull  consists  of  two  lai^erB  or  tables,  with  a  soft  diploe  between 
them ;  the  outer  table  being  very  tough,  with  its  parts  dove-tailed  into  each 
other  as  tough  wood  is  joined  by  human  artificers ;  while  the  inner  table  is 
harder  and  more  brittle,  (hence  called  vitreous)  with  its  edges  merely  lying 
in  contact. 

A  very  severe  partial  blow  on  the  skull  generally  fractures  and  depresses 
the  part,  as  a  pistol-bullet  would :  while  one  less  severe,  but  with  more  ex- 
tended contact,  being  slowly  resbted  by  the  arched  form,  often  injures  the 
skull  by  what  is  correspondent  to  the  horizwital  thrust  in  a  bridge,  and 
causes  a  crack  at  a  distance  from  the  place  struck — ^generally  half  way 
round  to  the  opposite  side.  The  French,  in  speaking  of  this  e£fect,  use  the 
term  contrc-coup.  Sometimes  in  a  fall  with  the  head  foremost,  the  skull 
would  escape  injury,  but  for  the  trunk  which  falls  upon  it,  and  drives  the 
end  of  the  spine  against  or  even  through  its  base. 

In  Uie  lower  jaw  we  have  to  remark  the  greater  mechanical  advantage,  or 
lever-power,  with  which  the  muscles  act,  than  in  other  parts  of  animals. 
The  temporal  and  massetcr  muscles  pull  almost  directly^  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  jaw,  while  in  most  other  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  deltoid 
muscle  lifting  the  arm,  the  muscles  act  yoxy  Miguefyf  and  with  power 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity.  An  object  placed  between  the 
back  teeth  is  compressed  with  the  whole  direct  power  of  the  atrong  muscles 
of  the  jaw.  Hence  the  human  jaw  can  crush  a  body  which  offers  great 
resistance,  and  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  tiger,  shark,  and  crocodile^  &o.,  are 
stronger  still. 

The  teeth  rank  high  among  those  parts  of  the  animal  body  which  appear 
almost  as  if  they  were  severally  the  results  of  distinct  miraculous  agencies 
— ^so  diilicult  is  it  to  suppose  a  few  simple  laws  of  life  capable  of  producing 
the  variety  of  form  and  fitness  which  they  exhibit.  They  constitute  a  beaa- 
tiful  set  of  chisels  and  wedges,  so  arranged  as  to  be  most  efficient  for  cutting 
and  tearing,  and  grinding  the  food,  with  their  exterior  enamel  so  hard,  that 
few  substances  in  nature  can  make  an  impression  upon  it.  In  early  states 
of  society,  teeth  were  used  for  many  purposes  for  which  steel  is  used  now. 
It  seems,  however,  as  if  the  laws  of  life,  astonbhing  to  human  intellect  u 
they  are,  had  still  been  inadequate  to  cause  teeth  cased  in  their  hard  and 
polished  enamel,  to  grow  as  the  softer  bones  grow:  and  hence  has  arisen  i 
provision  more  extraordinary  still.  A  set  of  small  teeth  appear  soon  after 
birth,  and  serve  the  child  until  six  or  seven  years  of  age :  these  then  fall 
out,  and  are  replaced  by  larger  ones,  which  endure  for  life ',  the  number  of 
the  latter,  however,  being  completed  only  when  the  man  or  woman  is  full 
grown,  by  the  four  teeth,  called  wisdom  teeth,  from  coming  with  the  person's 
maturity,  to  fill  up  the  then  spacious  jaw. 

TJie  spine  or  hack  honej  in  its  structure,  has  as  much  of  beautiful  and 
varied  mechanism  as  any  part  of  our  wonderful  frame.  It  is  the  central 
pillar  of  support  and  great  connecting  chain  of  all  the  other  parts;  and  has, 
at  the  same  time,  the  office  of  containing  within  itself,  and  of  protecting 
from  external  injury,  a  prolongation  of  the  brain,  called  the  spinal  marroir, 
more  important  to  animal  life  than  the  greater  part  of  the  bruin  itself.  It 
has  united  in  it  the  apparent  incompatibilities  of  great  elasticity,  great 
flexibility  in  all  directions,  and  great  strength,  both  to  support  a  load  and  to 
defend  its  important  contents, — as  we  shall  now  perceive. 
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EkuHeitj^.'^The  head  rests  on  the  elastic  eoltiinn  of  the  spine,  as  softly 
M  the  body  of  a  carriage  rests  upon  its  springs.  Between  each  two  of  the 
twvnty-foar  vertebne  or  distinct  oones  of  which  the  spine  consists,  there  is 
m  soft  elastic  intervertebral  tubstancej  abont  half  as  bnlky  as  a  vertebroe,  and 
wbioh  yields  readily  to  any  sndden  jar:  then  the  spine  is  waved  or  bent  like 
an  itako/  as  is  perceived  on  viewing  it  sideways,  or  in  profile,  and  by  this 
reaaon,  iJso,  it  yields  to  any  sadden  pressure  operating  against  either  end. 
The  bending  might  seem  a  defect  in  a  column  intended  to  support  weight, 
bat  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  around  is  such  as  to  leave  all  the  elasticity 
of  that  form,  and  a  roomy  thorax,  without  any  diminution  of  strength. 

FlexibilUy. — ^The  spine  has  been  compared  to  a  chaib,  because  it  consists 
of  many  distinct  pieces  (twenty-four.)  They  are  in  contact  by  smooth  rub- 
bing surfiuMs,  which  allow  of  a  degree  of  motion  in  all  direction ;  and  a  little 
notion  oomparatively  between  each  two  adjoining  pieces,  becomes  a  great 
extent  of  motion  in  the  whole  line. 

The  9trengthr-^t  the  spine  as  a  whole,  is  shown  in  the  &ot  of  a  man's 
easily  oarrymg  upon  his  head  or  back  a  weight  heavier  than  himself;  and  the 
strength  of  each  separate  vertebrse  surrounding  the  spinal  marrow,  is  evident 
in  its  being  a  double  arch,  or  strong  irregular  ring.  The  spine  increases  in 
aiie  towards  the  bottom,  in  the  justest  proportion,  as  it  has  more  weight  to 
bear.  The  articulatiog  surfaces  of  the  spine  are  so  many,  and  so  exactly  fitted 
to  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  such  number  and  strength  of  ligaments, 
tiiat  the  combination  of  pieces,  becomes,  in  reference  to  motion,  a  much 
atrougar  oolumn  than  a  single  bone  of  the  same  siie  would  be. 

Conaidering  the  great  number  of  parts  forming  the  spine,  and  their  nice 
aintaal  adaption,  it  might  be  expected  that  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  struc* 
tore  wonld  DO  very  frequent.  The  reverse,  however,  under  natural  circum- 
stiniifia,  is  true;  so  that  while  hundreds  and  thousands  of  works  have  been 
piibliBlied  on  the  diseases  of  almost  every  other  part  of  the  body,  hardly  any 
nave  been  written  on  spine-a£fections,  and  what  have  appeared  are  of  very 
leoent  date.  One  reason  of  this  is,  that  whatever  reffards  health  and  disease 
is  now  much  more  completely  analysed  than  formerly ;  but  another  and  the 
duef  leaaon  is,  that  from  a  change  in  modem  times  introduced  into  the  system 
ef  edneatkm  for  young  ladies,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  have  grown 
to.  womanhood  with  weakened  and  crooked  spines.— The  subject  merits  fur- 

•Bvr  vwuiunniuuii  utsiv. 

To  the  well-being  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  a  certiun  degree  of  exer- 
eiae  of  thdr  various  parts  is  not  less  necessarv  than  their  nourishment,  and 
tf,  during  the  period  of  growth,  such  exerdse  be  withheld  by  any  cause,  the 
body  never  aoquires  its  due  proportions  and  strength.  To  prompt  young 
ereatares  to  the  reqnnred  exertion,  nature  has  given  them  an  overflow  of  life 
and  energyi  as  evinced  in  the  ever-changing  occupation  of  a  child  in  the  quidc 
■nceefsion  of  its  ideas,  in  its  jumping  and  skipping,  and  usins  all  the  modes 
of  roandabont  action  to  expend  musclar  energy,;instead  of  seeking,  as  in  after 
Kbp  to  aeoomplish  its  ends  in  the  shortest  ways : — and  as  seen  among  the 
inferior  animals,  in  the  play  of  kittens,  puppies,  lambs,  &c.  But,  strongly  as 
natoxe  has  thus  expressed  herself,  tyrant  fashion,  with  a  usual  perversion  of 
eommonansewhadof  late  times,  in  England,  for  young  women  of  the  higher 
elanwB  formed  a  school  discipline,  directly  at  war  with  nature's  dictate;  so 
that  a  stranger  arrivins  from  China,  might  almost  suppose  it  our  design  to 
make  orookra  and  weaix  spines  by  that  discipline,  as  it  is  the  design  in  China 
to  make  little  feet  by  the  iron  shoe.  The  result  is  the  more  striking,  when  the 
brothen  of  the  female  victims,  and  who  of  course  have  similar  constitutbns, 
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are  seen  to  be  robust,  bealtby,  and  well-formed.  A  peataiU-ffirif  whan  ber 
spirits  are  buoyant,  is  allowed  to  obey  ber  natural  feeling,  and  at  proper  timii 
to  danoe,  and  skip,  and  run,  until  bealtby  exbaastion  adutbat  repose  wbieh 
is  equally  allowed ;  and  tbus  sbe  grows  up  strong  and  atraigbt .  bat  the  j^tnmg 
lady  is  receiving  constant  admonition  to  curb  all  propendtj  to  aiMh  Talgar 
aotivity,  and  often,  just  in  proportion  as  sbe  subdues  nature,  sbe  reeei^ea  tte 
praise  of  being  weil-bred,  Tbe  multifarious  studies,  also,  of  the  latter  eone 
powerfully  in  aid  to  tbe  admonition,  by  fixing  ber  for  many  bourseTeiT  day 
to  sedentary  employment;  and  tbe  consequences  soon  foUow,  of  weaxDess 
in  the  body  generally  from  the  want  of  tbe  natural  quantitj  and  yariAty  of 
muscular  exertion,  but  weolmess  of  tbe  back  particularly,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  sitting  is  usually  performed.  It  would  be  accounted  ^^reat  omel^ 
to  make  a  delicate  girl  stand  all  day,  because  ber  legs  would  tire,  but  this 
yery  cruelty  is  in  almost  constant  operation  against  ber  back^  as  if  baeks  ooold 
not  tire  as  well  as  legs.  When  she  is  allowed  to  sit  down  because  she  has 
been  long  standing,  great  care  is  taken  that  tbe  muscles  of  tbe  back,  which 
still  remain  in  action  as  she  sits,  shall  not  be  at  all  relieyed ;  for,  from  the 
idea  that  it  is  ungraceful  to  loll,  she  is  either  upon  a  stool  which  has  no  back 
at  all,  or  upon  a  very  narrow  ohair  with  a  perpendicular  back.  Now  neither 
of  these  seats  relieve  her  spine,  the  stool,  however,  being  less  hurtful  than 
the  chair,  because  it  allows  the  spine  to  bend  in  different  ways  so  as  to  rest 
the  different  sets  of  muscles  alternately,  while  the  chair  keeps  the  spine 
constantly  upright  and  nearly  unmoved.  The  excessive  fatigue  soon  causes 
the  spino,  somewhere,  to  give  way  and  to  bend,  and  tbe  curyature  often 
becomes  permanent.  And,  as  when  a  bend  takes  place  in  one  aiination, 
there  immediately  follows  an  opposite  bend  above  or  below,  to  keep  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  tbe  body  always  directly  over  the  base,  the  curve  thus  becomes 
double,  like  an  italic/,  and  the  distortion  is  rendered  complete. — ^In  bending 
the  spino  is  somotimcs  also  partially  rotated  or  twisted,  so  as  to  show  from 
behind  that  waving  profile  which  should  be  seen  only  from  the  side. 

When  owing  to  such  discipline  the  inclination  of  tbe  back  has  once  been 
begun,  it  is  often  rapidly  increased  by  the  moans  used  to  correct  it.  Strong 
stiff  stays  are  put  on  to  support  the  back,  as  is  said,  but  which  in  reality,  by 
superseding  tbe  action  of  the  muscles  placed  there  by  nature  as  tbe  supports, 
cause  these  to  lose  their  strength,  and  to  be  unable,  when  the  stays  are  with- 
drawn, to  support  the  body.  Longer  sittings  in  the  narrow  upright  chair  an 
then  recommended,  and  sometimes  the  back  is  forcibly  stretched  bj  poUies, 
so  the  patient  is  kept  all  day  and  night  lying  on  an  inclined  board,  losing  ber 
health,  &c. ; — the  only  things  guarded  against  being,  the  patient  should  taks 
due  exercise  and  air,  and  should  rest  properly  when  she  is  not  taking  exs^ 
cise.  With  many  persons  the  prejudice  had  at  last  grown  up,  that  stroog 
stays  should  be  put  on  at  a  very  early  age,  to  prevent  the  first  approadi  ot 
the  mischief,  and  that  children  should  always  be  made  to  sit  on  atraighi- 
backcd  chairs,  or  to  lie  on  bard  planes  f  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  theae  earn 
and  preventives  had  been  adopted  as  universally  and  strictly  as  many  deemed 
them  necessary,  we  should  now  scarcely  have  in  England  a  young  lady  of 
healthful  form.  What  would  be  said  of  the  person  who  should  try  to  im- 
prove the  strength  and  shape  of  a  young  race-horse  or  eraybonnd,  by  bind- 
ing tight  splints  or  stays  round  its  beautiful  young  Ixxfy,  and  then  tying  it 
up  in  a  stall  I  But  this  is  the  kind  of  absurdity ^and  cruelty  which  has  been 
so  commonly  practised  in  this  country  towards  oeings  than  whom,  as  natoie 
offers  them,  the  universe  surely  contains  none  more  faultless. 
A  pernicious  prejudice,  with  respect  to  such  curvature  or  distortion  of  the 
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MfbMf  long  ezifitedi  namely  that  it  was  a  scrofuloiia  affection;  and  many 
mothen  eonoealed  it  as  much  aa  possible,  and  sought  lemedy  firom  qaaobi 
ftr  firom  home.  In  consequence,  until  within  a  few  year&  the  management, 
of  HMDe  diseases  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  some  irregular  members  of  the 
jmisanoni— and  a  rich  source  of  wealth  it  became  to  them,  from  many  of 
$hair  nssedies  being  calculated  rather  to  prolong  than  to  cure  the  evil.  The 
yoti(O0  in  sudh  cases,  howeyer,  has  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
resaon  generally ;  the  science  having  detected  the  true  cause  of  the  evil,  its 
fipsqpisiney  is  already  diminished.  It  has  been  shown  that  to  prevent  the 
dissiaaa  is  easy,  and  that  the  best  cures  are  those  conducted  on  the  general 
principles  of  improving  the  health  of  the  patient  by  fit  regimen,  of  prescrib- 
iDg  such  exercises  as  may  directly  strengthen  the  affected  part,  and  of  caus- 
ing the  patienty  when  reposing  to  assume  positions  which  directly  conteract 
the  morbid  tendency. 

Smbs  nicht  expect  here  a  long  desoription  of  machines  employed  in  the 
tneatment  of  spine  affections :  but  the  list  of  those  which  are  useful  or  safe 
is  very  sbori>-Hi  sofa  to  rest  upon  during  the  day  and  a  fit  bed  for  the 
Bight:  rthe  '^ hydrostatic  bed/')  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  work,  and 
desoiibea  in  the  next  chapter,  has  certain  advantages;)  choice  of  pleasant 
paeans  of  taking  exercise,  such  as  the  skipping-rope,  shuttle-cock,  dum*bells, 
•  ropejadder  to  climb,  a  winch  to  turn,  &o. : — and  where  it  is  much  desired 
|hat  the  yoong  lady  should  employ  herself  in  the  sitting  attitude,  as  in 
practising  music,  a  chair  may  be  used,  with  crutches  rising  from  its  side,  or 
with  sliaps  descending  firom  puUies  in  an  overhanging  canopy  or  crane,  and 
kept  tight  byp'^P^'  weiffhts  at  their  distant  ends,  to  support  the  head  and 
■honidflSB.  The  author  has  had  a  small  crane  of  wood  made,  which  well 
ansmeii  the  last  mentioned  purpose,  and  may  be  attached  to  a  common 
shair.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  detail  those  particulam  of  constitn- 
tiooftl  tnatment  which,  in  peculiar  habits,  may  be  required  to  aid  the  effects 
of  the  means  above  described. 

3%t  ril&s.— Attached  to  twelve  vertebras  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  there 
tn  the  ribs  or  bony  stretchers  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  constituting  a  struc* 
tat0  wliieh  solves,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  difficult  mechanical  pro* 
hkm  of  majdng  a  cavity  with  solid  exterior,  which  shall  yet  be  capable  of 
dilating  and  contracting  itself.  Each  pair  of  corresponding  ribs  may  be 
MWMcjted  as  constituting  a  hoop :  which  hangs  obliquely  down  from  the 
Bbee  oif  attachment  behind,  so  that  when  the  forepart  of  all  the  hoops  is 
itM  hj  the  muscles  the  cavity  of  the  chest  b  enlarged. 
:  Wa  have  to  remark  the  double  connection  of  the  rib  behind,  first  to  the 
liodiiss  j^  two  adjwning  vertcbne,  and  then  to  process  or  projection  from 
tb*  levery  thus  affecting  a  very  steady  joint,  and  yet  leaving  the  necessary 
ftsedam  of  motion :  and  we  observe  the  forepart  of  the  rib  to  be  joined  in  the 
hwastAone  by  flexible  cartilage,  which  allows  the  degree  of  motion  required 
thsve  without  the  complexity  of  a  joint,  and  admirably  guards,  by  its  elaati- 
eity  agpunst  the  effects  of  sudden  blows  or  shocks. 

The  pinsdes^  which  have  their  ori|^n  on  the  ribs  and  their  insertion  into 
the  bones  of  the  arm,  afford  us  an  example  worth  remembering  of  action  and 
yeaetiag  being  equal  and  contrary.  When  the  ribs  are  fixed,  these  muscles 
nova  the  arm ;  and  when  the  arm  is  fixed,  as  by  resting  on  a  chair  or  other 
•Ijeet,  diey  with  equal  force  move  the  ribs.  The  latter  occurrence  is  seen 
SB  fita  of  araima  and  dyspnoea. 

The  human  skeleton,  with  its  naked  ribs,  is  so  associated  in  the  common 
aund,  with  ideas  of  death  and  loss  of  fnends,  and  all  the  terrors  of  doubtful 
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ftitQrityi  that  to  mott  penooi  it  is  tn  object  of  abhomnoe;  bat  to  die  fAflfr- 
•ophio  miDdi  which  rises  superior  to  place  and  tiunei  the'so  admiimUo  ads» 


tation  of  aU  the  parts  to  their  purposes,  and  of  murts  wUoh,  being  pnelj 
aieehaatcali  are  perfectly  nndeniood,  makes  it  independentlj  of  all  pioftii 
aional  considerationS|  an  object  of  the  most  intense  inteiest  OaA  wmmukm 
n?eslS|'bj  intelligible  signsy  the  hand  of  the  Creator;  and  a  nao  may  be 
said  sublimely  to  commune  with  his  Maker,  who  contemplatea  and  mMk»> 
stands  the  structure  aright. 

The  Aouldet^nt  n  remarkable  for  combiniu  great  extent  of  vMlien 
with  great  strength.  The  round  hesd  of  the  shoul^Nxme^  that  h  may  turn 
fieely  in  all  ways,  rests  upon  a  shallow  cavity  or  socket  in  the  ahcmlde^ 
blade;  and  the  danger  of  dislocation  from  lAissliallownessisgnaidedagBinst 
by  two  strong  bony  projections  above  and  behind.  To  inoresse  the  nsue  of 
motion  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  the  bone  called  the  shonlder-llids^ 
which  contains  the  socket  of  the  anui  slides  abofe  itself  npcQ  the  oonfei 
exterior  of  the  chest|  havinff  ite  motions  limited  in  oertain  ureotiaiui  by  its 
connection^  through  the  ooUar-bone  or  cla?icle,  with  the  sternum. 

The  Bcaputa  or  hlade-bone  is  extraordinary  as  an  illustration  of  the  me- 
chanical rules  for  combining  lightness  with  strength.  It  has  the  sfer^gth  d 
the  arch  from  being  a  little  ooncaye,  like  the  dished  wheel  already  deaeribed, 
and  its  substance  is  chiefly  collected  in  ite  boideni  and  spnes,  widi  thm 
plates  betweeui  as  the  strength  of  a  wheel  is  collected  in  ite  nmp  and  apohM^ 
and  nave. 

The  bones  of  the  annS|  considered  as  lererSi  have  the  araaaka  whkh 
move  them  atteohed  very  near  to  the  ftilcm^  and  tery  obliquely,  ao  dial  As 
musdesi  from  working  through  a  short  distance,  compsratively  with  tin 
displacement  of  the  resiBtonoes  at  the  extremities,  require  to  be  of  grest 
strength.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder-joint,  in 
the  exertion  of  lifting  a  man  upon  the  hand,  pull  with  a  force  of  two  thoa- 
sand  pounds.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  all  the  securities  of  the  shoulder-joint  now  described  in 
the  infinite  variety  of  twisto,  and  falls  and  acddente  to  which  men,  in  the 
busy  scene  of  society,  are  liable,  jthe  joint  is  freouendy  dislocated,  that  ii| 
the  rounded  head  of  the  humerus  or  arm*bone  slips  from  his  oocke^  witk 
instent  lameness  as  a  consequence. 

In  the  treatment  of  dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  frame-woik  of  tin 
human  body,  the  surgeon  cannot  avoid  displaying  strikingly  either  his  mh 
fessional  skill  or  ignorance.  With  what  ease  does  the  din>Moed  arm  or  thigh- 
bone return  to  ite  socket,  under  the  guidance  of  the  skilftd  hand;  ana  to 
what  horrible,  and  often  unavailing  torture,  is  the  patient  subjeoted.  when, 
in  such  a  esse,  iffuorance  dares  to  act  I  It  is  very  painfrd  to  allow  theina- 
gmation  to  dwell  upon  the  records  of  ancient  surgery,  and  to  be  made  pre* 
sent,  as  it  were  to  the  stretobing  of  patiente  on  tiie  rack  with  pullies  and 
powerful  engines,  to  do,  what  better  information  could  have  acoomplished 
with  such  genUeness.  And  would  that  the  records  of  modem  tinMa  con- 
tained no  instonoes  of  individuals  crippled  for  life  by  bad  practice.  To  i 
practitioner  in  this  branch,  impunity  and  a  quiet  conscience  oan  now  be  se* 
cured  only  by  his  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  fkmiliaritj 
with  the  laws  of  mechanical  philosophv. 

With  our  present  information  on  these  subjecte,  we  are  surprised  at  the 
detail  of  the  practices  and  errors  promulgated  in  former  times,  owing  to  im* 
perfect  knowledge  of  mechanics,  even  by  authors  of  the  highest  credit.  It 
would  hardly  be  believed  that  so  distinguished  an  ornament  of  En^^ishsw- 
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gerr  as  Mr.  Pott,  should  assign  as  one  reason  for  not  pulling  bj  the  hand 
or  root|  in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  or  hip,  that  the  intervening 
joinU  prevented  the  strain  from  reaching  the  part  desired. 

Some  sorgeons,  possessing  a  certain  deeree  of  knowledge  in  mechanioSi 
hnl  only  th^  degree  which  is  dangerous,  having  heard  that  the  lever  was 
a  powerful  engine,  have  tried  to  replace  bones  solely  bv  leverage,  as  it  was 
ealled.  Thus,  a  man's  dislocated  arm  has  been  placed  over  the  back  of  a 
chair  as  a  fulerum,  or  over  the  top  of  a  door,  and  while  the  weight  of  the 
saffering  body  was  hanging  to  it  on  one  side  as  the  resistanoe,  force  has  been 
applied  to  the  other  side,  enough  sometimes  to  break  the  bone^  or  to  tear 
away  the  ligaments  and  soft  parts  about  the  joint. 

Other  surgeons,  after  learning  in  the  same  way  the  effects  of  the  pulley, 
have  wished  to  do  all  by  irresistible  extension,  and  instead  of  borrowing  the 
moderate  assistance  which  might  be  useful^  have  torn  muscles  and  ligaments 
from  their  attachments. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into  an  extended  examination  of 
the  aoddents  which  befall  the  body  requiring  mechanical  skill  for  their  proper 
management,  for  this  would  be  to  deliver  a  course  of  instruction  on  practical 
surgery ;  but  it  is  wished  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  medical  student  to 
those  vidnable  general  principles  which  may  furnish  direction  in  most  diffi- 
oolties.  Knowing  these  principles,  and  possessing  good  sense,  he  will  often 
be  a  more  effective  minister  of  his  art  than  a  man  full  of  learned  precedents, 
who  knows  them  not.  To  make  this  lesson  more  impressive  to  his  young 
leaden^  the  author  may  take  the  liberty  of  adducing  his  own  experience. 
When  he  was  himself  very  young,  and  had  not  yet  had  extensive  practical 
espexienoe,  he  was  thrown  into  a  situation  where  a  heavy  medical  charge 
devolved  upon  him,  and  where,  through  accidents  among  a  numerous  crew, 
dminf  a  verr  eventful  voyage,  which  led  to  intercourse  with  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  unfrequentea  coasts,  he  had,  within  twenty-six  months,  more 
praetioe  in  sinffular  wounds,  dislocations,  and  fractures,  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  nany  practitioners  during  a  life : — in  that  time  ho  became  strongly  im- 
proMnd  with  the  importanoe  to  the  medical  man  of  such  knowledge  as  he  now 
reoommends :  and  he  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  although  Natural  Philosophy 
was  not  then  much  insisted  upon  in  the  course  of  professional  education,  cir- 
oimstanoes  had  led  him  to  look  carefully  at  the  body  through  that  medium. 

l%e  Of  humerif  or  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  is  not  perfectly  cylindrical,  but 
like  most  of  the  other  bones  called  cvlindrical,  it  has  ridges  to  give  strength, 
on  the  prindpal  explained  in  the  chapter  ''  on  strength  of  materials.'' 

The  Mow  joint  is  a  correct  hinge,  and  so  strongly  secured  that  it  is  rarely 
dialocatad  without  fracture. 

Hke  /bre-arm  consbts  of  two  bones  with  a  strong  membrane  between 
thonu  Its  great  breadth,  from  this  structure,  affords  abundant  space  for  the 
origin  of  the  many  muscles  which  go  to  move  the  hand  and  fingers :  and  the 
wy  peenliar  mo^  of  connection  of  the  two  bones  gives  man  that  most 
nacAu  faoultj  of  turning  the  hand  round,  into  what  are  called  the  positions 
of  pronation  and  supination, — exemplified  in  the  action  of  twisting  or  of 
tmrning  a  gimblet 

The  old  surgeons,  who  acted  frequently  by  rules  of  routine  rather  than 
by  reasons,  in  the  accident  of  fracture  to  one  or  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 
often  applied  a  tight  bandage,  which  pulled  the  bones  at  the  fractured  part 
close  to  each  other,  and  thus  injured  the  future  shape  and  strength  of  the  arm. 

I%e  wriaL    The  many  small  bones  forming  the  wrist  have  a  signal  effect 
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df  d«itdfliiisg|  in  legird  to  the  parts  abore^  tlie  ■hodts^xr  blows  irUoh  thf 
hand  leoeiTes. 

The  annular  Itgaimeni  is  a  strong  band  pssBiiiff  nrmd  tlia  |oiat^  Mi. 
ksspiDg  all  t&e  tendons  which  pass  from  the  mnsohs  abota  to  Itta  isigsny 
olose  to  the  joint  It  answers  the  purpose  of  so  many  faad  palliaa  fcff  d&ili^ 
in^  the  tendons:  without  it,  they  wonid  all,  on  aotiOD;  start  oirt  Mki  ht^ 
strmsSi  prodnoiu  deformitj  and  weakness. 

The  Mman  hand  is  so  admirablei  from  its  nwnorons  meohanieal  aal 
senntiTS  eapabilities,  that  one  opinion  at  one  time  ppsrailedi  that  man's 
superior  resson  depended  on  his  posMssing  sooh  an  instmotor  and  andi  s 
servant.  Now^  although  reason,  with  hooft  instead  of  fingers,  eonU  nem 
hare  raised  man  mueh  above  the  brutesiand  probably  eould  not  hafeassnud 
the  oontmned  eiistenoe  of  the  speeies, — still  the  hand  is  no  mom  than  a  It 
instrument  of  the  godlike  mind  whioh  directs  it. 

The  pdviSf  or  strong  irreffular  ring  of  bone  on  the  upper  edge  of  wiueh  thi 
mne  restSi  and  from  the  sraes  of  which  the  legs  sprii^,  forms  the  centre  of 
tne  skeleton.  A  broad  bone  was  wanted.here  to  oonneet  die  centiul  eoluma 
cf  the  spine  with  the  lateral  oolums  of  the  legs,  and  a  oirde  was  the  lightest 
and  strongest.  If  we  attempt  still  ihrther  to  ooneeive  how  the  eireleeonldbs 
modified  so  as  to  fit  it— ^or  the  spine  to  rsst  on,  fiiv  the  thighs  to  roll  hi,  te 
mnseles  to  sprinn  from,  both  above  and  below,  fcr  the  person  to  be  aUe  ts 
sit,  fta,  we  shall  find,  on  inqMctioui  that  all  our  antieipations  atu  realised 
in  the  most  perfset  manner.  In  the  pelvis,  too,  there  are  the  thyroid  hob 
sod  isoluatio  notches,  furnishing  subonlinate  instaiiees  of  oontrivanee  to  save 
material  and  weight : — ^they  are  merely  defieienoies  of  bone  where  aoUditf 
oould  have  ^ven  no  additional  strength.  The  broad  ring  of  the  pelvis  pro- 
tects most  securely  the  important  organs  placed  within  it. 

Hie  hip  joint  ezbibitB  the  perfection  of  the  ball  and  socket  artioulatioiL 
It  allows  the  foot  to  move  round  in  a  circle,  as  well  as  to  have  the  mat 
range  of  backward  and  forward  motion,  exhibited  in  the  action  of  walking. 
When  we  sec  the  elastic  tough  smooth  cartilage  which  lines  the  deep  sodket 
of  this  joint,  and  the  similar  glistening  ooverinff  of  the  ball  or  head  of  the 
thigh-bone,  and  the  lubricating  synovia  poured  into  the  cavity  by  appro- 
priate secretaries,  and  the  strong  ligaments  giving  strength  all  around,  we 
feel  how  far  the  most  perfect  of  man's  work  fidla  short  of  the  mimhanissi 
exhibited  in  nature. 

The  thigh-bone  is  remarkable  for  its  two  projections  near  the  top^  ealled 
trochanters,  to  whioh  the  moving  muscles  are  fixed;  and  whioh  lengthen 
considerably  the  lever  by  which  Uie  muscles  work.  The  shaft  of  the  bone 
is  not  straight,  but  has  a  considerable  forward  curvature.  Short^dghtsdness 
might  suppose  this  a  weakness,  the  bone  being  a  pillar  to  support  a  we^t; 
but  the  bend  gives  it  in  reality  the  strength  of  the  arch,  to  hear  Ae  action 
of  the  msss  of  muscles  called  vasttu^  which  lies  and  swelli  upon  its  fore  pert 

The  knee  is  a  hinge  joint  of  complicated  structure,  claiming  the  most 
attentive  study  of  the  surgeon.  The  rubbing  parts  are  flat  and  shallow,  and, 
therefore,  the  joint  has  little  strength  from  form  3  but  it  derives  seonrity  firom 
the  numerous  and  sin^larly  strong  ligaments  which  surround  it.  The  liaa* 
ments  on  the  inside  of  the  knees  resemble,  in  two  circumstances,  the  annuuir 
ligaments  of  joints,  vt£.,  in  having  a  constant  and  great  strain  to  bear,  and 
yet  in  becoming  stronger  always  as  the  strain  inoreases.  The  line  of  the  leg, 
even  in  the  most  perfect  shapes,  bends  inward  a  little  at  the  knee,  reouiriag 
the  support  of  the  ligaments ;  and  in  many  persons  it  bends  very  much ;  ba( 
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dw  inelhiatum  does  not  increase  with  ase.  The  legs  of  many  weakly  in* 
loMed  ohildnn  beeome  straight  by  exercise  alone.  This  inclination  at  the 
■iddle  joint  of  the  leg,  by  throwing  a  certain  strain  on  the  ligaments,  ffives, 
b  fooh  aeliotts  as  jamping,  mnning,  Ac.,  an  increase  of  elasticity  to  the  limb. 

Ib  the  knee  mtt  is  a  singular  provision  of  loose  cartilages  between  the 
ends  of  the  bones.  They  luTe  been  called  friction-cartilages,  from  a  sup- 
poaed  lelatioo  in  use  to  £riction-whe^,  but  their  real  effect  seems  to  be,  to 
■eoommodate,  in  the  different  positions  of  the  joints  the  surfaces  of  the  rub* 
Ung  bones  to  each  other. 

Under  the  head  PMumcUicSy  we  shall  find  that  the  bones  forming  the 
JointB  are  held  together,  independently  of  their  ligaments,  by  a  constant 
pnsBve  of  the  atmosphere^  amounting  in  the  knee,  for  instance,  to  upwards 
of  sixty  pounds. 

The  great  muscles  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh  are  contracted  into  a  ten- 
den  a  little  above  the  knee,  over  and  in  front  of  which  the  tendon  has  to 
pMS  to  reach  the  top  of  the  leg,  where  its  attachment  is.  The  part  of  the 
tsadon  over  the  joint  becomes  bony,  and  forms  the  patella  or  knee-pan, 
eAen  called  the  pulley  of  the  knee.  This  peculiarity  enables  the  muscles 
to  act  more  advantageously,  by  increasing  the  distance  of  the  rope  from  the 
asntfo  of  the  motion.  The  patella  is,  moreover,  a  sort  of  shield  or  protection 
to  the  fore-part  of  this  important  joint. 

*■  The  leg  below  the  knee,  like  the  fore-arm  already  described,  has  two 
bones.  They  offer  spacious  surface  of  origin  for  the  numerous  muscles 
iQijaired  for  the  feet,  and  they  form  a  compound  pillar  of  greater  strength 
Ihaa  the  nine  quantity  of  heme  as  one  shaft  would  have  nad.  The  indi- 
vidoal  bones  also  are  angular  instead  of  round,  hence  deriving  greater  power 
to  nsist  blows,  &o. 

lie  amkle-joint  is  a  perfect  hinge  of  great  strength.  There  is  in  front  of 
it  ao  angular  ligament,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  tendons  passing 
downwards  to  the  foot  and  toes  are  kept  in  their  places.  One  of  these  ten- 
dom  paases  behind  and  under  the  bony  projoction  of  the  inner  ankle,  in  a 
nioolh,  appropriate  groove,  exactly  as  if  a  little  fixed  pulley  were  there. 

I%e  Aee£  by  projecting  so  far  backwards,  is  a  lever  for  those  strong  mus- 
dea  to  aet  by,  which  form  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  terminate  in  the  tendo- 
tfl^jllifr  The  musdes,  by  drawing  at  it,  lift  the  body,  in  the  actions  of 
■taading  on  the  toes,  walking,  dancing,  &c.  In  the  foot  of  the  negro,  the 
h&A  is  so  long  as,  in  European  estimation,  to  appear  ugly;  and  its  great 
Isngth  renderiDg  the  effort  of  smaller  muscles  sufficient  for  the  various  pur* 
poies,  the  calf  of  the  negro's  leg  is  smaller  than  of  other  races  of  men. 

'  In  a  graceful  human  step  the  oeel  is  always  raised  before  the  foot  is  lifted 
ftoni  the  ground,  as  if  the  foot  were  part  of  a  wheel  rolling  forward ;  and 
the  weight  of  the  body,  supported  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  as 
fust  described,  rests  for  the  time  on  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  and  toes.  There 
»  at  that  time  a  bendiug  of  the  foot  in  a  certain  degree.  But  where  strong 
Wiiodan  shoes  are  used,  or  any  shoo  so  stiff  that  it  will  not  jicld  and  allow 
tins  bendinff  of  the  foot,  the  heel  is  not  raised  at  all  until  the  whole  foot  rises 
with  it,  80  Siat  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  scarcely  used,  and  in  consequence 
SOOD  dwindle  in  sise,  and  almost  disappear.  Many  of  the  Enfflish  farm- 
isrvanta  wear  heavy  stiff  shoes,  and  in  London  may  constantly  be  seen  as 
fte  drivers  of  country  wagons,  with  fine  robust  bodj  and  arms,  but  with  legs 
which  are  fleshloss  spindles,  producing  a  gait  most  awkward  and  unmanly. 
The  hrothen  of  these  men,  otherwise  employed,  are  not  so  mis-shapen ; 
and  even  they  themselves,  when  they  choose  to  become  soldiers,  and  are 
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itongtli  of  material  in  difierent  parts,  do  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
vhioh  the  parts  serre :  there  is  bone  for  ioatance^  in  one  place  nearly  as 
luod  M  iroOi  where,  ooyered  with  enamel,  it  has  the  form  of  teeth,  with  the 
)fioa  of  ohewing  and  tearing  all  kinds  of  matter  used  as  food ;  in  the  craniam 
^gUBf  bone  is  softer  but  tough  and  resisting ;  in  the  middle  of  the  long  bones 
I  it  eompaet  and  little  bulky,  to  leave  room  for  the  swelling  of  the  muscles 
jmg  there ;  while,  at  either  end,  with  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  it  is 
aige  and  apongy,  to  give  a  broad  surface  for  articulation ;  and  in  the  spine, 
iha  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  which  rest  on  an  elastic  bed  of  intervertebral  sub- 
itanoe,  are  light  and  spougy,  while  their  articulating  surfaces  and  processes 
m  very  hard.  In  the  joints  we  see  the  tough  elastic  smooth  substance  called 
■rtilage  covering  the  ends  of  the  bones,  defending  and  padding  them,  and 
lastroyinff  friction.  In  infants  we  find  all  the  bones  soft  or  gristly,  and  there* 
bn  ealemated  to  bear  with  impunity  the  falls  and  blows  incidental  to  their 
ige;  and  we  see  certain  parts,  where  elasticity  is  necessary  or  useful,  re- 
nainlng  cartilage  or  gristle  for  life,  as  at  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ribs, 
Ibovit  the  joints  we  nave  to  remark  the  ligaments  which  bind  the  bones  to- 
pther,  possessing  a  tenacity  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  known  substance : 
ind  we  see  that  the  muscular  fibres  whose  contractions  move  the  bones  and 
hereby  the  body, — because  they  would  have  rendered  the  limbs  clumsv 
rren  to  deformity  had  they  all  passed  over  the  joints  to  the  parts  which 

Shave  to  pull, — attach  themselves,  at  convenient  distances,  to  a  strong 
ealled  a  tendon,  by  means  of  which,  like  a  hundred  sulors  at  a  rope, 
hej  make  their  effort  effective  at  any  distance.  The  tendons  are  remarka- 
)le  for  the  great  strength  which  resides  in  their  slender  forms,  and  for  the 
ahrieaied  smoothness  of  their  surfaces.  Many  other  striking  particulars 
^l^t  be  enumerated,  but  these  may  suffice.  Such,  then,  is  the  skeleton 
r  ceoeral  frame-work  of  the  human  body ;  less  curious  and  complicated, 
wraapi,  than  some  other  parts  of  the  system  which  we  have  yet  to  examine. 
Ml  to  perfect  and  so  wonderful,  that  the  mind  which  can  attentively  consi- 
ler  it  without  emotion  is  in  a  state  not  to  be  envied."^ 

This  living  force  of  man  has  been  used  as  a  working  power  in  various 
fmjB,  as  in  turning  a  winch — pulling  at  a  rope — walking  in  the  inside  of  a 
aijga  wheel  to  move  it,  as  a  squirrel  or  turnspit  dog  moves  his  little  wheel, 
be.  Each  of  these  has  some  particular  advantage :  but  the  mode  in  which, 
or  auoy  purposes,  the  greatest  effect  may  be  produced,  is  for  a  man  to  carry 
ip  to  a  height  his  body  only,  and  then  to  let  it  work  by  its  weieht  in  de- 
eending.  A  bricklayer's  labourer  would  be  less  fatigued  to  lift  twice  as 
may  micks  to  the  top  of  a  house  in  the  course  of  a  day,  by  ascending  the 
adder  without  a  load,  and  raising  bricks  of  nearly  his  own  weight  over  a 
mllej  each  time  in  descending,  than  by  carrying  fewer  bricks  and  himself 
ip  tM^her,  and  descending  again  without  a  load,  as  is  still  usually  done. 

Belection,  independently  of  experiment,  would  naturally  anticipate  the 
ibove  stated  result,  for  the  load  which  a  man  should  be  best  able  to  carry, 
i  aiuely  that  from  which  he  can  never  free  himself, — the  load  of  his  own 
Mdy.  Accordingly  the  strength  of  muscles  and  disposition  of  parts  are  all 
neh  as  to  make  his  body  appear  very  light  to  him. 

Ihe  question  which  was  agitated  with  such  warmth  some  time  ago  as  to 

*  In  the  second  and  third  editions  of  this  work  a  criticism  was  introduced  at  this 
lilaee^  of  a  treatise  on  **  Animal  Mechanics,"  published  as  part  of  the  Library  of 
UtMl  KncwUdge;  in  which  treatise  the  author  ft'om  imperfect  acquaintance 
rlu  Natnrml  Philosophy  had  fallen  into  many  grate  errors.  That  note,  hating  an- 
iwered  its  purpose,  is  not  repeated  here. 
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the  propriety  of  eondemuing  men  and  women  to  work  on  the  tread-mill,  v^ 
oeives  an  easy  dedaion  here.  They  work  by  dimbinff  on  the  onlaide  of  a 
large  wheel  or  oylinder,  which  is  tamed  by  their  wei^t^  and  on  whiefa,  to 
avmd  falling  from  their  proper  situation,  they  moat  adTanoe  jnal  aafiut  uik 
tarns.  There  are,  on  the  oatside  of  the  cylinder,  projectionaor  atepafor  the 
feet,  and  the  action  to  the  workers  is  exactly  that  of  aaoending  an  acelivilj. 
Now,  as  nature  has  fitted  the  human  body  for  climbing  hills  aa  wall  aa  for 
walking  on  plains,  the  work  of  the  tread-mill,  under  proper  reatrietiom  ii 
to  ddration,  must  be  nearly  as  natural  and  healthful  aa  any  other.  Ila  eSeeta 
have  ultimately  proved  it  to  be  so. 

Animal  power  being  exhausted  in  proportion,  as  weD  to  the  time  daring 
which  it  is  actiiig,  as  to  the  intensity  of  force  exerted,  there  may  often  be  a 
great  saving  of  power  by  doing  work  quickly,  although  with  a  litlb  mora 
exertion  during  toe  time.  Suppose  two  men  of  equal  weight  to  asoend  the 
same  stair,  one  of  ^om  takes  only  a  minute  to  reach  the  top,  and  the  other 
takes  four  minutes,  it  will  cost  the  first  but  a  little  more  than  a  firarth  pszt 
of  the  fittigue  which  it  costs  the  second,  because  the  exhaustion  haa  zeladoa 
to  the  time  during  which  the  muscles  are  actine.  The  qniok  mover  miy 
have  exerted,  perhaps,  on&-twentieth  more  foroe  in  the  first  instant,  to  ^tq 
his  body  the  greater  velocity  which  was  afterwards  oontinued,  but  the  iSoth 
supported  his  load  four  times  as  long. 

A  healthy  man  will  run  rapidly  up  a  long  stair,  and  his  breathing  irill 
scarcely  be  quickened  at  the  top  ;  but  if  he  walk  up  slowly,  his  legs  will 
feel  fatigued,  and  he  will  have  to  wait  some  time  before  he  can  speak  nlmly. 

For  the  same  reason  coach-horses  are  much  spared  by  being  made  to 
gallop  up  a  short  hill,  and  then  being  allowed  to  go  more  slowly  for  a  little 
time,  so  as  to  rest  at  the  top. 

The  rapid  waste  of  muscular  strength  which  arises  from  continued  action, 
is  proved  by  keeping  the  arm  extended  horizontally  for  some  time.  Few 
persons  can  continue  the  exertion  beyond  a  minute  or  two.  In  animals 
which  have  long  horizontal  necks,  there  is  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature  ia 
a  strong  elastic  substance  on  the  back  or  upper  part  of  the  neok,  which  nearly 
supports  the  head  independently  of  muscular  exertion. 

In  farther  illustration  of  the  truth  that  strength  is  saved  in  many  eases  by 
doing  work  quickly,  we  may  recall  the  fact  explained  at  page  60,  that  a  body 
thrown  or  shot  upwards  with  double  velocity,  rises  four  times  as  lar  aa  when 
shot  with  single  velocity,  or  half  of  the  other. 

"  InstrumenU" 

The  following  remarks  regard  some  instruments  used  by  medical  men,  and 
which  range  under  tho  present  division  of  '*  Mechaniea.'' 

77ie  ohitetric  forceps. — As  the  blades  beyond  the  joint  or  fulcrum  are 
longer  than  the  handles,  the  pressure  on  the  head  included  in  them  is  less 
than  that  exerted  by  the  hand  that  uses  them,  but  its  degree  should  always 
be  kept  present  to  the  mind  of  tho  operator. 

The  vectis,  or  lever  used  instead  of  the  forceps  just  mentioned,  is  a  dan- 

{;erous  instrument  in  unskilful  hands.  In  fact,  whenever,  it  is  used  as  a 
ever,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  with  some  part  of  the  pelvis 
as  the  fulcrum,  the  use  of  it  is  a  piece  of  unskilful  cruelty ;  for  the  soft  parts 
between  tho  bone  and  the  instrument  are  bruised  not  only  with  the  wiiole 
force  of  the  hand,  but  with  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  according  as  the  resist- 
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Aee  ifl  iMsrer  to  tbe  ftdornm  than  to  tbe  hand.  The  instrament  is  safely 
Indy  only  when  the  operator  makes  one  of  his  hands  the  folcram,  and  nses 
ha  other  as  the  power,  or  makes  different  parts  of  the  same  hand  answer 
bodi  purposes;  and  then  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  action  of  the 
psotis  and  of  a  hook. 

The  tevatar,  or  lever  for  rising  the  broken  and  depressed  portion  of  the 
Anil  in  trepanning,  has  a  fulemm  attached  to  it  by  a  joint.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  place  wa  fulcrum  where  its  pressure  cannot  be  injurious. 

The  eircutar-§aw  or  crowri'taw  of  the  trephine,  should  be  worked  with  a 
joidL  motion  and  gentle  pressure,  for  the  reason  eiven  at  page  107,  when 
(resting  of  cutting  instruments.  The  purpose  is  thereby  attained,  both 
MKmer  and  better,  and  the  head  of  the  patient  is  less  shaken. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  amputation,  a  light  and  quick  motion  of  the 
Unight  saw  causes  less  jarring,  and  effects  an  easier  division  of  the  bone. 

In  using  the  amputation  knifb,  tbe  speed,  neatness  and  success  of  the 
neration  are  all  fsToured  by  blending  the  oiawing  or  saw  motion  of  the  knife| 
nth  the  pressure  towards  the  bone. 

These  last  observations  are  of  a  hundred  similar,  which  might  be  made  to 
mve  the  extreme  importance  to  a  surgeon  of  having  fimiliarity  with  the 
IS0  of  tools  and  instruments.  Perhaps  a  person  cannot  better  acquire  this 
lian  br  praotisinff,  while  young,  some  amusing  work  of  carpentry.  Manual 
Issten^,  and  a  uttle  readiness  at  mechaniciQ  contrivance,  so  frequently 
^nro  of  importance  to  persons  in  all  stations,  that  it  is  a  great  defect  in  the 
Mwailing  system  of  general  education,  not  to  cultivate  them  with  greater 
Mention. 

f%etooik'key  is  an  instrument  found  in  many  hands,  and  persons  who  do 
M  pretend  to  more  than  the  lowest  degree  of  skill  in  the  healing  art,  are 
Mi  aftaid  to  use  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  perhaps  scarcely  a  day  passeS| 
n  which  teeth  are  not  broken  and  jaws  splintered,  and  gums  bruishcd  even 
0  slooghing,  by  the  unskilful  or  awkward  use  of  it.  The  common  tooth-key 
Bar  be  compared  to  wheel  and  axle,  the  hand  of  the  operator  acting  on  two 
pAes  of  the  wheel  to  work  it,  while  the  tooth  is  fixed  to  the  axle  by  the 
imw,  and  is  drawn  out  as  the  axle  turns.  The  gum  and  alveolar  process  of 
lie  jaw  form  the  support  on  which  the  axle  rolls.  The  common  errors  in 
Dodi-drawin^  by  the  xey,  are  these : 

1st.  Turmng  the  kev  towards  that  side  where  the  adjoining  teeth  are  so 
iloss  that  the  tooth  to  be  drawn  cannot  pass,  without  either  breaking  one  of 
ton,  or  being  itself  broken.  Sometimes  two  or  even  three  teeth  are  thus 
mfized  instead  of  one. 

2d.  Neglecting  the  natural  inclination  of  the  tooth.  By  winding  it  round 
ki  the  direction  in  which  it  already  inclines,  and  in  accordance  with  a  bend 
IrUoh  is  generally  found  in  it,  the  operation  is  easy  and  safe ;  but  by  draw- 
ing it  in  the  opposite  way,  it  not  unfrequentiy  is  broken,  or  it  splinters  the 
^■rt  of  the  jaw-Done  in  which  it  was  set. 

8d.  If  the  tooth-claw  be  blunt,  its  point  may  slip  upon  the  tooth,  so  as 
bo  prodoee  a  jar  which  is^very  apt  to  break  tbe  tootb. 

4th.  Unless  the  axle  or  fulemm  of  the  key  be  made  to  rest  as  envenly  as 
^eirible  on  the  gum,  it  will  tear  or  otherwise  injure  the  gum.  It  should 
[est>  if  possible,  over  the  part  of  the  bono  in  which  the  tooth  is  set,  for  if 
let  as  when  a  back  tooth  is  drawn  by  an  instrument  resting  on  a  part  con- 
Usrabl^  anterior  to  it— the  twist  produced  is  painful,  and  there  is  danger  of 
qpBntenng. 
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A  man  who^  tfter  making  ihese  refleotioiiay  operaiaa  leiaardY  a  few  tamaa 
on  the  dead  anbjeot,  will  be  aUe  to  give  inatant  and  aafe  leliaf  to  very  eo» 
moQ  and  moat  intense  snffering.  Jijii  it  ia  hardly  exeoaable  in  any  ma& 
eal  man  who  may  be  placed  where  a  profeiaed  dentiat  oannot  bo  jnmnif 
to  nej^t  aeqairinff  a  talent  so  easy. 

Some  dentiatai  by  a  atrong  foroepa  made  for  the  pupoaa,  poll  tattti 
dirtdfy  ont;  othera  by  a  simple  ahiurp-pointed  lever  poah  than  out;  and 
odiera  nae  a  foroepa  in  the  manner  of  the  tooth-keyi  by  seating  one  nde  of 
it  on  the  gnm  as  a  fnloram^  and  then  givm^  it  a  twialing  motion :  in  the 
latter  oaaei  the  reating  aide  of  the  foroepa  la  formed  Uke  the  bolater  of  a 
tooth-key.  But  mnoh  more  in  all  oaaea  dependa  on  the  dexterity  of  the 
operator  than  on  the  form  of  the  inatmment. 

Sud  tnme$  Jar  ruptures  are  amonet  he  bleeaings  to  anffiaring  hnmanity 
whioh  modem  ingenuity  has  anpplied.  From  the  nnhealthv  employmenta 
of  some  men,  and  the  early  dianpation  or  nnnatoral  modea  of  life  of  othersi 
debilitated  oonstitntions  are  frequent^  and  are  often  transmitted  to  o&pring ', 
and  one  of  the  lamentable  effects  is  that  weakness  of  the  flesh  forming  the 
sides  of  cavitiea  which,  and  on  ocoasiona  of  strong  e8brt|  aUowSi  at  particular 
points,  the  living  parts  to  protrude  from  within,  so  aa  to  form  tamoun  under 
the  skin.  A  person  perfectly  healthy  may  aufbr  the  aame  ii^ury  from  a 
very  violent  atrain  or  preasure  on  the  abdomen.  The  oocurrenoe  ia  called 
hernia  or  rupture^  the  most  common  hernia  ia  that  of  the  amall  inteatind 
through  the  groina. 

Formerly  this  occurrence  disabled  for  life.  A  man  who  had  henua  waa 
discharged  from  the  army  or  navyj  he  could  not  ride  on  horsebaok|  or  take 
usual  ezeroise ;  he  could  not  lift  a  weight ;  and  in  a  word,  he  often  beeame 
a  miserable  burden  to  himself  and  others.     Now,  bv  fitting  the  pad  of  a 

food  steel  truss  to  the  part,  the  rupture  is  as  perfectly  restrained,  aa  if  the 
and  of  a  skilful  surgeon  were  constantly  there.  The  truss  ma^  be  put  on 
and  off,  with  as  little  reflection  or  trouble,  as  a  part  of  the  ordmary  dress, 
and  the  man  becomes  again  almost  as  fit  for  all  the  duties  of  life  aa  if  he 
were  without  his  ailment. 

The  old  and  still  common  form  of  the  steel  truss  is  that  of  a  half  or  three* 
quarter  hoop,  so  bent  and  tempered,  that  when  put  upon  the  patient,  one 
end,  which  has  a  pad  upon  it,  presses  with  a  given  force,  over  the  openiog 
by  which  the  rupture  protrudes,  and  the  remainder  tightly  embraoea  the  body. 
The  objections  to  this  kind  of  truss  are,  the  difficulty  of  making  it  to  tit 
exactly ;  its  being  rather  troublesome  to  put  on  and  off;  and  its  pressing  dis- 
agreeably round  the  body. 

Another  kind  of  truss,  free  from  these  objections,  consista  of  a  little  more 
than  half  a  hoop,  with  a  pad  at  each  end :  one  of  the  pads  supports  tba 
weakness,  and  the  other  rests  upon  the  centre  of  the  back,  to  bear  all  the 
strain  there,  while  the  hoop  itself  passing  round  the  hip  farthest  from  the 
hernia,  reposes  loosely  on  the  hip.  This  truss  may  be  called  self-adjusting, 
for  it  almost  of  itself  falls  into  its  place,  and  needs  no  fastenings ;  the  ssme 
truss  fits  all  persons  of  one  size,  whatever  their  shape;  and  the  atrength  miy 
be  adjusted  by  changing  the  number  of  plates  in  the  spring-hoop. 

Toumiqu^etSf  cruicheSf  tplinU^  dbc,,  dtcy  are  so  simple  in  all  respects  as  not 
to  merit  speoisl  notice  here. 

This  section  contaii^  some  of  the  reflections  which,  in  contemplating  the 
human  skeleton,  occur  to  a  person  familiar  with  mechanical  philoaophy :  tod 
the  more  complete  such  a  person's  knowledge  is  of  anatomy,  physiologji 
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•nraery  and  medidne,  tbe  more  numeroos  will  be  the  professional  objects  on 
whi6h  this  philosophy  will  shed  a  light,  dissipating  donbt  and  error.  The 
rnthor  has  not  entered  into  more  minute  detail,  because  it  would  have  been 
eDeroaohing  npon  the  office  of  the  teachers  of  particular  departments,  and 
leeanse  he  thinks  that  any  one  who  is  not  enabled,  by  the  examples  here 
preaf  to  make  the  applications  of  the  general  laws  to  all  possible  cases, 
may  aoconnt  the  study  of  the  healing  art  unsuited  to  the  faculties  with  which 
he  18  endowed. 
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PART  V. 


(CONTINUED.) 


SECTION  H— DOCTRINES  OF  FLUIDITY  IN  RELATION  TO 

ANIMALS. 


la  the  pnxcdiaf  wetions  on  the  kws  of  fluidity,  oooasional  illiutnitioiii 
Lave  be«a  s&kea  t^m  the  animal  economy ;  but  Uiere  are  many  other  pa^ 
tacolars  cf  t&«  same  claaa  and  of  great  interest,  which  it  is  convenient  to 
cxAtfi-ier  apan  aader  the  four  heads  of,  Ist.  I%e  circtdation  of  the  blood; 
«i.  IV  '^^'«nk*]K;w«  ttJkf  voice;  3d.  The  dtgetiiony  and  4th.  Thepdvk 
^<feW«L'Awi-  s.  Ii  H  im^Kirtant  to  remark  here,  that  this  section  cannot  bo 
maii«iftc^\i  bj  a  panoQ  ignorant  of  those  which  precede. 


rnS  dSCCULTION  Of  THE  BLOOD. 


:>rt "  \7S  :!:  -r^r  ir^  fex  points  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
rr-rss  ,\»  '•:-':i  rj^  zjjs  irrired  at  his  present  knowledge  of  the  aniverse, 
12 J :  -2az  ::  vx-  *•  ';rc  ir::  "nn:  of  the  fact  that  the  blood  in  his  own  and 
:  :cj^^  Lz.M^  :«.\i  :5  :>  .xnsiantly  circalatiDg.     England  claims  as  one  of 
i^c  s.a>*  -.21  x-fcz  "ri.!**?  powerful  intellect  at  hist  established  this  tmth,  in 
,i:crv>.  .  i:   :.'  >:r. rj:  irpearances,  and  to  the  most  fixed  prejudices.    Dr. 
:lL-v/  7  .,v:is:,'»i  i:?  prwfs  in  the  year  1619.    A  person  who  tries  to  ima- 
^  n,  t !  t*  uc  sc;c=.v  of  medicine  could  have  been  while  it  took  no  account 
,4   .-•  >  rK':*  «:c  wb-oh,  as  a  basis,  much  of  the  certain  reasoning  about  tbo 
-.N.^- -'.  r  •«  .  f  :ife  must  rest,  is  prepared  for  what  old  medical  books  exhibit 
,\  ;  ^'  « T  .:h:::p^  c^f  human  reason,  in  attempts  to  explain  and  to  form  theories, 
»i::.-  A  :**:*!  cn\>r  was  mixed  with  every  supposition.— The  chief  drcnm- 
<=»;txv  wluoh  pro  von  ted  the  earlier  discovery  of  the  circulatioo  was,  that  on 
^Aawiuiw^:  J^'^J  bodies,  the  arteries  were  always  found  empty  of  blood;— 
♦Jkioh  waa  the  reason,  also,  of  those  vessels  being  called  arteriet  or  air- 

Wo  now  know,  that  as  the  Thames  water  spreads  over  London  in  pipee, 
to  supply  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  to  answer  the  particular  purposes  of 
br»»wor:<.  bakers,  tanners,  and  others,  and  is  then  in  great  part  returned  to 
ft\mo  tho  current  sweeps  away  the  impurities,  so,  nearly  in  the  humtn 
botly,  diwa  tho  blood  spread  from  the  centre,  through  the  arteries,  to  nouriflh 
all  tho  parts,  and  to  sup^)ly  material  of  secretion  to  the  liver,  the  kidneys, 
tho  Htoiuaoh,  and  other  viscera ;  and  returns  from  these  by  the  veins  towards 
(ho  lunrt  and  lungs,  to  bo  purified  and  to  have  its  waste  replenished,  that  it 
may  agniu  renew  its  course. 
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The  eireolfttioii  mftyTie  more  particularly  described  thni.  From  the  left 
flumbq'  or  venirieU  of  the  strong  mnseolar  mass,  the  hearty  a  large  tabe 
arina,  called  the  aorta ;  and  by  a  continoed  diviaion  or  rami&ation,  opena 
A  waj  for  the  bright  aoarlet  blood  to  the  very  minateat  part  of  the  living 
ioamei— the  eztaeme  diviaiona  of  twigs  being  so  small  that  they  are  called 
tapiOarjf  or  hair-like  tubes.  At  the  termination  of  these  vessels,  the  blood, 
ansr  anawering  the  purposes  of  general  nutrition,  &c,  by  which  it  loses  its 
Wght  oolonr,  enters  tiie  oommenoement  of  the  venotu  tree  or  returning 
diuinel ;  and  gliding  successively  from  smaller  to  larger  branohes,  retnma 
towarda  the  risht  chamber  or  ventricle  of  the  heart  requiring  purification  and 

Gtial  renewal.  Gonudering  the  great  arterial  and  venoua  systems  of  the 
y  as  twin  Irect-^the  acarltt  and  the  purpUj  with  corresponding  and 
BMating  branches,  and  with  trunks  which  touch  each  other  at  the  heart-— it 
will  appear  that  they  again  aimilarly  meet  or  inosculate  by  their  extreme 
mots,  and  thus  form  a  continued  or  circular  channel.  The  root  of  the  venoua 
tree,  by  which  the  Uood  spreads  from  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart  through 
Ifaa  langa  is  oalled  ih/^  pulmonary  arUrjfy  and  that  of  the  arterial  tree,  by 
whidi  the  blood  returns  to  the  left  chamber  is  called  the  pulmonary  vein. 
Both  of  these  ntmify  in  the  spongy  masses  of  the  luoffs  forming  a  great  part 
of  the  polmonaiy  aubstance.  Fresh  material  for  the  blood  is  brought  from 
the  digeUive  orfjanM  by  the  lactecU  ahwrbenU  and  tJior<tcic  duct,  and  is  con- 
-slaally  ponring  into  a  laroe  vein  near  the  heart,  to  be  completely  mixed  with 
46  dan  or  returning  bbod  by  a  violent  agitation  or  dnamxmg  during  ita 
'yanage  through  the  heart  The  mixture,  on  leaving  the  right  ventricb,  ia 
lifBined  through  the  minute  ramifications  the  vessels  in  the  lungs,  and  at 
Iks  same  time  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  entering  the  cellis  of  the 
loogs  in  respiration,  by  which  exposure  the  dark  purple  blood  beoomes  again 
pore  scarlet,  and  when  it  reaches  the  left  chamber  or  ventricle,  is  ready  to  set 
out  on  ita  journey  as  before,  charged  with  new  life  and  nutriment  The 
two- chambers  or  ventricles  of  the  heart  have  each  an  anti-chamber  or  auride^ 

r\  oalled  from  an  external  resemblance  to  a  dog's  ear,)  into  which  the  blood 
fint  noeived  from  the  veins ;  and  there  are  valvular  doors  between  tho 
•niele  and  ventricle,  which  allow  the  blood  to  pass  readily  into  the  ventricle, 
but  oppoia  its  recoil  durins  the  ventricular  contraction.  Similarly  acting 
^vw  an'idaeed  between  uie  ventricles  and  great  arteries.  There  are  valves 
also  u  Biany  of  the  veins,  over  the  body,  to  secure  the  natural  course  of  the 
siiPiiUition.  Beaides  the  important  change  of  purification  which  the  blood 
imdergoes  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  its  composition  is  much  influenced 
\fj  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  exbalent  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  liver,— 
the  two  former  relieving  it  of  superfluous  moisture  and  salts,  the  last  from 
a  laqp  quantity  of  matter  in  the  form  of  bile. 

The  description  given  above  of  the^rculation  of  the  blood  is  only  an  out- 
laae ;  and  yet  by  showing  the  manner  in  which  fresh  material  enters,  it  contains 
jnote  than  Harvey  knew  of  the  subject  In  this  department  of  knowledge, 
m  ia  noet  others,  we  have  advanced  from  the  very  general  and  vague,  to  the 
man  particular  and  precise : — and  just  as  the  general  nature  of  steam  was 
kmmn  long  before  it  served  in  steam-engines,  and  as  the  period  of  the  moon's 
ivfolntioa  had  been  accurately  observed  for  thousands  of  years  before  the 
4oitaatiena  in  her  velocity  could  be  calculated  so  as  to  make  her  the  mari- 
aai^a  beat  guide  in  hia  courses  across  the  ocean,  so,  when  Harvey  had  proved 
•tbe  gsaeru  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  he  had  loft  much  yet  to  be 
doney  by  obaerving  and  raising  from  subordinate  facts,  to  render  the  know*- 
ledge  availaUe  lor  the  many  useful  purposes  which  it  is  calculated  to  serve. 
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Within  a  few  years  only,  has  the  importance  of  the  sahordinate  dreamstanoes 
been  fully  appreciated, — as  is  evinced  by  the  nnmenras  works  compoaed  to 
elucidate  them ;  but  many  of  which  works  have  served  only  to  prove,  that  if 
the  difficulties  were  to  be  solved  by  natural  philosophy,  medioal  men  in  gone- 
jral  had  not  yet  studied  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  use  it  suooeasfiiUy.  la 
this  section  it  will  be  attempted  to  place  certain  important  points  of  the  nb- 
ject  in  a  clear  lieht :  and  by  referring  directly  to  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
as  explained  in  the  body  of  the  work,  to  settle  existing  disputes  on  some  of 
these  points,  to  remove  remaining  doubts  on  others^  and  to  suggest  some  im- 
portant new  applications. 

The  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  being  onoe  admitted,  an  inquirer 
who  contemplates  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  efiiected,  is  led  by  the  general 
analogies  of  nature  to  conclude — Ist.  That  the  ventride  of  the  heart,  at  eteh 
contraction,  empties  itself  into  the  great  artery,  as  a  forcing-pump  at  etch 
stroke  empties  itself  into  its  pipe; — ^2d.  That  the  consequent  jet  causesawave 
to  pass  alone  the  extremities  of  the  arterial  tree,  Tacoounted  simply  elastic,) 
so  as  to  produce  every  where  what  is  called  the  pulse ;  3d.  That  the  force  of 
the  heart  acting  along  the  arteries,  forces  the  blood  throush  their  open  capil- 
lary extremities  into  the  commencing  veins,  and  along  the  veins  back  to  the 
heart  again.  Now  these  assumptions,  which  Harvey  oelieved  completely  to 
describe  the  circulation,  are  all  nearly  true :  but  are  still  so  far  from  being 
either  the  exact  or  the  whole  truth,  that  they  leave  important  facts  unex- 
plained. Thus : — 1st.  The  pulse,  instead  of  bdng  the  wave,  as  slowly  pro- 
gressive as  the  view  above  given  anticipates,  is  almost  as  instantaneous  over  tbo 
whole  body  as  a  shock  of  electricity;  2d.  The  arteries  are  all  found  empty 
after  death,  although  they  have  no  power  of  emptying  themselves ;  and  if  an 
artery  be  tied  in  the  living  body,  the  part  beyond  the  ligature,  and  cat  off 
therefore  from  the  influence  of  the  heart,  is  equally  emptied; — 3d.  The  rapi- 
dity of  the  blood's  passage  through  the  capillaries  varies  very  much,  bat  it 
does  not  vary  in  exact  accordance  with  the  changes  in  the  rapidity  or  force 
of  the  heart's  action. — These  and  other  facts  ascertained  since  Harvey's  day, 
not  exactly  squaring  with  his  views,  have  rendered  further  investigation  ne- 
cessary ;  and  it  is  now  additionally  known — Ist.  That  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
are  not  simply  clastic  but  actively  contractile ;  and  2dly.  That  the  oapillaiy 
vessels  can  move  the  blood  independent  of  the  heart  In  analysing  this 
subject,  it  is  convenient  to  follow  the  blood  round  from  the  heart  to  the  heart 
again  through  the  three  stages  of  1st.  The  arteries  ;  2d.  The  capillaries  ;  Sd. 
TJic  veins. 

Motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries. 

The  contractions  of  the  heart  inject  the  blood  into  the  arteries  with  a  fbrce 
maintaining  such  a  tension  in  them,  that  according  to  the  interesting  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Hales,  recording  in  his  Statistical  Essaysj  if  any  artery  of  a 
large  animal  like  a  horse  be  made  to  communicate  with  an  upright  tube,  the 
blood  will  ascend  in  the  tube  to  a  height  of  about  ten  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  heart,  and  will  there  continue,  rising  and  falling  a  few  inches  with  each 
pulsation  of  the  heart.  Now  a  column  of  ten  feet,  as  explained  at  page  120, 
indicates  a  pressure  of  about  four  and  a  half  pounds  on  the  square  inch  of 
surface :  this,  therefore,  is  the  force  of  the  heart  urging  the  blood  along  the 
arteries  into  the  veins. — The  opposing  tension  of  the  veins  is  much  less,  be- 
cause as  will  be  explained  under  the  proper  head,  the  blood  readily  escanes 
from  them  into  the  heart;  Hales  found  that  in  a  tube  communicating  with  a 
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raiiiii  the  Uood  stood  only  a  few  inohes  higher  than  the  level  of  the  heart. 
b  rakall  animals  he  ascertained  the  tension  of  artery  and  vein  to  be  less  than 
in  large  ones;  and  the  ratios  deduced  for  the  human  body,  under  ordinary  cir- 
BomatanoeSi  were  an  eight  feet  column,  or  nearly  four  pounds  per  inch  for  the 
Hleriee ;  and  half  a  foot  column,  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  inch  for  the  veins. 
Arteries  examined  after  death  are  found  to  consist  of — Ist,  an  outer  coat 
of  strong  daMtic  mbttance  ;  2dy  a  middle  coat  of  circular  Jihrfs  ;  and  8d,  an 
intez  inner  eoat  of  tmooth  Umnf;  membrane.  Their  elasticity  or  power  of 
ransling  change  of  dimension,  and  of  returning  to  a  middle  state  from  either 
liktation  or  compression,  because  rcmainin  gin  the  dead  artery,  was  the  most 
sbfioos  property,  and  was  that  first  attended  to.  Minute  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  has  since  determined  the  following  facts,  proving  and  illus- 
Bnting  a  contractility  resident  in  the  fibrous  coat. 

1.  A  small  living  artery,  cut  across,  soon  contracts  so  as  to  dose  its  canal 
nd  arrest  hsemorrhage. 

2.  Whfle  an  animal  is  bleeding  to  death,  the  arteries,  in  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  decreasing  quantity  of  blood,  contract  far  beyond  the  de- 
pee  to  which  their  simple  elasticity  would  carry  them;  and  they  relax  again 
ifter  death.  Dr.  Hales  took  seventeen  quarts  of  blood  from  a  horse  before 
ii  Aed,  in  whose  body  only  three  Quarts  more  were  found  altogether,  and  yet 
dM  moment  before  death  the  tension  of  the  arteries  sustained  a  column  of 
fewo  feet  of  blood  in  his  experimental  tube. 

8.  The  artery  of  a  living  animal,  if  exposed  by  dissection  to  the  air,  some- 
Smm  will  contract  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  great  degree  :  and  in  such  a  case, 
Oaly  a  single  fibre  of  the  artery  may  be  affected,  narrowing  the  channel  like 
a  thrsad  tied  round  it.     (See  Parry  an  the  Fulse.) 

4.  When  a  living  artery  is  tied,  the  part  between  the  ligature  and  the 
■ear eat  branch  on  the  side  of  the  heart  gradually  contracts,  and  becomes  at 
fatti  a  solid  or  impervious  cord. 

6.  Flnetuation  is  the  vital  action  of  parts,  is  often  attended  with  sudden 
hMnaae  or  diminution  of  calibre  in  the  arteries  concerned. 

AHhongh  these  facts  prove  indubitably  a  contractility  in  the  coats  of  arte- 
liea  distinct  from  their  elasticity,  still,  because  the  circular  fibres  do  not  re- 
Mflible  common  muscles  in  colour  or  in  chemical  composition,  or  in  being 
iiimediately  obedient  to  the  stimuli  of  electricity,  prickiue,  great  heat,  Ac, 
their  eontraotility  was  by  many  persons  for  a  long  time  denied.  The  dis* 
p«te,  however,  was  often  more  about  the  words  contractility  and  mwcularity^ 
khan  about  facts. 

'  Tkt  pulse  in  the  arteries,  chiefly  as  regards  its  almost  instantaneous  oc- 
eorrenee  over  the  whole  system,  in  all  states  of  arterial  dilatation,  and  its 
peat  strength  and  sharpness  in  very  small  and  remote  branches,  points  also 
le  the  active  contractility  of  the  arterial  coats :  for, 

'  1.  Were  the  arterial  tree  in  the  living  body  a  system  of  simply  elastic  tubes 
H  readily  admitting  of  further  dilatation  as  in  the  dead  body,  the  first  part 
IT  tmnk  would  affect  the  motion  of  the  blood  beyond  it,  nearly  as  the  atV- 
lenrf  (see  page  126)  placed  at  the  commencement  of  artificial  arrangements 
If  water-pipes  affects  the  motion  of  the  water  in  them ; — that  is  to  say,  as  the 
n^venel  converts  the  sudden  and  interrupted  jets  of  water  from  pumps  of 
ir»€fi^9ief,  town  wpplyint;  pipes^  &o.,  into  a  uniform  stream  with  scarcely  a 
wanant  of  shook,  so,  in  the  arterial  branches,  simple  elasticity  would  cause 
iiMwe  tranquil  flow  than  indicated  by  the  remarkable  gushes  from  a  wound- 
id  artery,  and  a  quieter  beat  than  that  bounding  pulse  of  life  felt  in  the  re- 
note  artery  of  the  wrist,  as  sensibly,  io  proportion,  as  near  the  heart  itself. 

27 
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*J.  Won>  the  pulse  m  wive  advancing  in  tubes  that  yielded  aa  leadily  as  the 
d\NHi  arUTietf  iu  their  middle  states  of  dilatation,  it  would  be  more  alowlj 
pr\>^rvtf8ive  fnua  the  heart  to  the  extremities ;  but  it  is  felt  so  instantly  ow 
the  whole  body,  a*  to  be  commonly  compared  to  a  shock  of  eleoitrieity. 

d.  A  puUe  nuj  be  produced  artificially  in  the  arteries  of  a  body  recently 
di'tt*!.  by  dlUu^  thorn  with  water  to  the  tension  of  Ufe,  and  then  iigeeting  at 
iuiervals  bv  a  »yrioi;e,  as  much  water  as  the  heart  throws  off  blood  at  a  beat; 
buQ  &l(hou^a  the  arwry  is  then  distended  nearly  to  the  limit  of  its  dilatal»Jityi 
aud  12k  checvivve.  ivndered  rigid,  the  beats  are  weaker  than  those  of  the  lif- 
iu^  pulw.  A  «imilar  experiment,  tried  by  connecting  the  artery  of  a  dead 
^:>jia1  «t:h  the  convsponding  artery  of  a  living  one,  nas  a  similar  result 

4.  A  culv,  exconflively  elastic,  that  it  might  convey  a  wave  of  liquid  with 
A  ^vl.vuv  »pproachiDg  to  that  of  the  pulse,  would  require  to  be  so  tsnae^ 
rV»uA  C'wiLiic^  as  to  bo  discernible  always  by  the  touch,  through  any  imbed- 
a:u^  uu\Uum,  such  as  flesh,  like  a  hard  cylinder  or  oord;  and  it  would  be 
A<nu^  svu^tautly  as  a  spring  tending  to  straighten  itself,  and,  therefore,  would 
tv  >udouii)g  the  parts  through  which  it  paissed.  Now  the  living  arteriei^ 
tviwtvu  their  pulsations,  are  almost  as  soft  and  compressible  as  the  surrouod- 
lu^  tli':*h,  and  they  offer  no  perceivable  opposition  to  bending,  in  any  mote- 
uiciit  of  the  parts.  This  may  be  verified  by  examination  of  the  lips,  for  in- 
»uuco,  or  of  the  fingers ;  but  when  a  person  sits  cross-legged,  the  well-knowa 
t»hi*king  of  the  suspended  foot,  in  unison  with  the  pulse,  shows  the  recuniBg 
t^tt'orts  uf  the  artery  to  straighten  itself,  during  the  moments  of  greater  tension. 

5.  A  bulky  wave  in  elastic  vessels  would  have  to  reooil  from  the  extrant 
ties,  or  to  pass  through  them  as  a  gush ;  and  the  reooil  would  be  partioularly 
i>brtcrvablo  near  the  ligature  of  the  tied  artery :  but  examination  has  not  de- 
teoted  such  effects  in  the  living  body.  The  operation  for  aneurism,— in 
which  the  artery  is  tied  Jteyond  the  tumour,  instead  of,  as  usual,  on  the  side 
next  the  heart, — if  it  checked  a  stroug  wave,  would  almost  certainly  pro- 
duce bursting ;  yet  Mr.  Wardrope  and  others  have  lately  performed  this 
opcratiou  with  successful  issue. 

6.  The  wave  would  be  more  interrupted  by  the  bandage  in  the  opeiation 
of  bleeding,  than  the  living  pulse  is. 

7.  The  pulse  of  a  paralytic  limb  often  seems  more  affected,  than  mere 
change  of  size  in  the  artery  will  account  for.  The  same  is  true,  in  an  op- 
posite way,  of  the  pulse  in  an  artery  leading  to  an  inflamed  part. 

8.  If  the  abdomen  of  a  living  animal  be  opened,  the  mesenteric  arteiy, 
in  all  its  ramiiicatioDs,  is  seen  stiffened  and  raised  up  suddenly  with  every 
pulsation,  in  a  manner  which  the  spreading  of  newly  received  blood  in  s 
very  yielding  vessel  does  not  account  for. 

9.  In  the  interesting  experiments  of  Bichat,  Party  and  others,  to  asoe^ 
tain  the  exact  extent  of  the  supposed  dilatation  and  contraction  of  arterieii 
during  a  pulse,  not  the  slightest  degree  of  either  was  discernible,  even  when 
sought  for  with  microscopes. 

To  explain  these  and  other  phenomena,  then,  it  seems  necessary  to  admit, 
as  occurring  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
contraction  of  the  heart  itself,  such  an  action  of  the  contractile  fibres  of  the 
arteries,  so  as  to  modify  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  and  to  render  them  rigid 
enough,  in  all  degrees  of  dilation,  for  the  heart  to  produce  its  effect  through 
them  almost  as  it  would  through  tubes  of  metal.— Dr.  Young,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1809,  and  characterised  by 
the  usual  elegance  and  precision  of  his  writings,  has  adduced  experiments 
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I  odeolatioos,  to  sliow  that  waTes  in  elastic  Tosaels  advance  more  quickly 
m  was  before  imagined ;  but  tbe  spreading  of  tbe  pulse  seems  to  be  yet 
m  impM  than  his  caloulation  anticipates.-*It  is  evident,  that  when  arteries, 

wmnqnenoe  of  depletion,  are  contracted  beyond  the  middle  station  of 
At  dastioiey,  their  tension  and  power  of  quickly  conveying  the  pulse  must 
dependent  altogether  on  the  condition  of  their  contractile  fibres. 
fke  earefal  experiments  which  oould  detect  no  change  of  size  in  the 
eries  darinff  the  pulse,  while  they  disprove  the  ancient  belief  of  a  con- 
lermble  tumemction  or  wave  passing  along,  or  of  a  considerable  filling  and 
iptTing  of  arteries,  like  what  occurs  in  the  heart,  might  also  be  supposed 
Htively  to  disprove  the  occurrence  of  any  general  constriction  of  the  vessels 

their  oontents — but  erroneously : — ^for  if  a  man's  arterial  system,  con- 
lered  as  one  cavity,  be  supposed  to  contain  five  pounds  of  blood  (which  is 
■r  the  troth,)  and  if  the  vessels  be  thought  to  embrace  their  contents,  even 
Nraen  the  pulses,  with  force  enough  to  have  all  a  rounded  or  cylindrical 
■n,  althougn  remaining  soft  and  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger; 
1  tf  we  suppose  their  ooats,  during  the  pulse,  to  be  thrown  into  a  sudden 
■taietioni  as  if  in  obedience  to  an  electrical  shock,  still,  because  blood  is  in- 
Dpressibley  and  because  just  as  much  enters  the  arteries  with  every  pulse 
eeospea  from  them  before  the  next,  their  bulk  would  not  sensibly  diminish 
-  the  strongest  conceivable  action  of  their  coats ;  of  which  action  the  only 
uiUe  effects  would  be,  that  the  softy  yielding,  and,  in  some  places,  com* 
■aed  tubes  would  be  suddenly  converted  into  hard  or  resisting  cylinders ; 

4  that  wherever,  by  any  accidental  pressure,  an  artery  had  been  flattened, 
would,  in  regaining  its  cylindrical  form,  strike  or  pulsate  against  the  com- 
Msing  body.— Whether  such  an  action  as  this  contributes  to  produce  the 
teisl  pulse  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  'Uhejpuhe/'  after  we 
.t«  seen  how  the  blood  moves  in  the  capillaries  and  veins. 

In  any  admissible  view,  however,  of  arterial  agency,  we  fiud  that  the 
taries  eontribute  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  as  tubes  which  convey 
tiieir  own  permanent  tension,  and,  therefore,  the  force  with  which  the 
ood  is  pressed  into  the  capillaries,  being  derived  from  the  heart  alone. 
rtB  if  there  be  a  momentary  arterial  oontraction,  such  as  alluded  to  above, 
the  instant  of  the  pulse,  it  is  of  too  short  duration  to  have  an  appreciable 
het^  and  probably  any  effect  would  be  counterbaUnced  by  the  same  action 
rvMing  tiie  capillaries.  Many  physiologists  have  had  a  confused  belief 
el  the  arteries  aided  very  actively  in  propelling  the  blood ;  but  a  little 
hetion  would  have  shown,  that  as  they  have  no  vermicular  or  progressive 
ntnetiony  like  the  intestines,  they  no  more  propel  the  fluid  within  them, 
IB  my  other  tubular  conduits  do. — Although  they  be  thus  in  no  degree 
Rramental  in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood,  still,  by  more  prmanently 
hlging  or  diminishing  their  calibre,  that  is,  by  merely  becoming  larger  or 
idler  conduits,  they  may  much  influence  its  local  distribution;  and  the 
eed  of  its  transmission.* 

5  Zl  hif  long  been  a  lubjoct  of  diipate  whether  the  arteries  exercise  any  actire  power  in 
I  drealation  of  the  blopd,  and  many  ingeniuus  oxperimenta  have  been  instituted  to  deter- 
JM  tbe  Qneition.  Our  author,  in  denying  that  the  arteries  are  in  any  degree  instrumental 
tfba  propolaioii  of  the  blood,  is  not  borne  out  by  recent  investisations.  M.  Poiseuille, 
Im^  Mema  latlifaotorily  to  have  proved  that  the  contractility  of  the  arteries  does  assist 
the  propolsion  of  the  blood.  By  a  series  of  well  devised,  and  apparently  accurate  experi- 
■ti^  K.  Poifeoille  arrived  at  the  unexpected  result,  that  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the 
IwiM  wU  rapport  a  column  of  mercury  of  the  same  height  with  whatever  part  of  the 
UM  of  the  artorial  circulation  the  column  is  placed  in  connection — ^whether  for  example 
M  eonnoeted  with  the  origin  of  the  carotid,  or  with  a  branch  derived  by  repeated  snbdivi- 
n  flrom  the  cmral  artery:  and  he,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  force  with  which  a  mole 
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Tho  nature  of  this  work  does  not  allow  us  to  rcoord  historioally  the  vui- 
ouB  errors  into  which  even  able  men  have  fallen,  in  attempting  to  explain 
tho  office  of  the  arteries,  but  wo  shall  glance  at  the  following.— Dr.jlcmro 
and  John  Hunter^  two  of  the  most  able  physiologists  that  the  world  his 
soon,  believed  that  tho  arteries  did  almost  as  much  in  propelling  the  blood 
lis  the  heart  itself.  We  need  not  repeat  the  refutation  of  this  opinion.  The 
incenious  Bichat,  again,  unable  to  detect  either  momentary  contraction  or 
dilatation  in  tho  arteries,  thought  that  the  blood  was  pushed  along  them  by 

eulo  of  blood  moves,  in  the  same  through  )at  the  whole  ftrterial  circulation.  Following  oat 
these  researcher,  ho  has  investigated  the  manner  in  which  tho  oriffinal  impulse  commani. 
oated  by  the  heart,  is  transmitted  unimpaired  to  distant  parts  of  Uie  circulation,  notwith- 
standing tho  retarding  tendency  of  fViction,  and  the  yielding  of  the  parieteB  of  the  vessels. 
His  first  object  here  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  arteries  are  dilated  by  the  stroke  of  the 
heart,  and  impulse  communicated  to  the  blood,  and  what  the  amount  of  the  dilatation  msy 
be.  Uy  many  physiulugists  a  very  extravagant  idea  used  to  be  entertained  of  the  amonnt 
of  their  dilatation ;  on  tho  other  hand,  the  latter  researches  of  Parry,  and  other  experi- 
mflntnUsts  have  Designed  exceedingly  narrow  limits  to  it ;  nay,  by  one  eminent  pbysiologisU 
liiohat,  it  has  been  denied  altogether.  M.  Poiseuille  has  determined  the  point  by  meani  of 
a  very  sutiNfactory  sot  of  experiments  with  an  apparatus  of  his  own  invention,  and  hs« 
imniTUiined  that  dilatntioH  it  affecUd  /  but  that  it  is  so  small  as  certainly  to  bo  indistin- 
guiithiiMo  in  an  artery  by  the  unaided  senses.  This  apparatus  cannot  be  thoroughly  de- 
Hcrlbed  without  a  diagram  :  it  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  for  us  to  mention,  that  it  is  m 
conlriveil  04  to  contain  about  eight  inches  of  the  carctid  artery  of  the  horse  in  a  vessel 
tilled  with  water,  and  made  water  tight,  except  at  one  point,  from  which  a  small boriioDtal 
glasN  lube  l»suep,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  each  contraction  of  the 
anlinnrN  heart  It  was  found  tliat  the  water  in  the  small  tube  advanced  two  inches  and 
oighl.lentliN,  and  that  it  retired  to  its  former  place  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart.  The 
diainetor  nf  tho  artery  was  seven-twentieths  of  an  inch.  Hence  it  may  be  calculated  that 
at  onrh  pulKiition  it.t  fupacity  was  increased  by  about  a  thirtieth  part. 

Having  lutrertainiMl  tlii^  fart,  M.  Poiiteuillo  goes  on  to  inquire,  whether  the  power  whieh 
is  oApiMMk'tl  liy  the  blood  in  riiusing  thi;*  dilHtation  is  restored  by  the  subsequent  contrac- 
tion t)t'  tho  artery.  For  this  iturpose  a  portion  of  the  common  carotid  artery  of  the  howe, 
ton  inches  I<>n;{,  and  Koven-twentiethti  of  un  inch  in  diameter,  taken  immediately  after  death, 
was  connected  with  the  end  «i,  of  the  tube,  (j»ce  Figure;)  a  stop-cock,  however,  being  pre- 
viously fitted  between  a  and  h.  The  other  end  of  the  artery  was  fixed  on  a  tnhe  of  analogooi 
c«mstruction,  dilTercnt  in  fact  only  in  so  far  as  tho  limb  c  d  was  inclined  at  about  half  a  right 
angle  inKto:i<l  of  bting  vertical,  and  the  stop-eock  was  placed  near  the  end  </.  The  wholo  of 
the  first  tube,  the  artery  and  part  of  the  descending  limb  h  c  of  the  second  tube  was  filled 
with  water,  a  little  mercury  then  fillcil  the  curvature  of  the  second  tube,  and  the  ascendiog 
inclined  limb  of  that  tube  above  the  mercury  wa8  filled  with  water.    The  stop-cock  of  the 

last  tube  being  closed,  and  that  on  the  first  tube  being  opened,  mcrcary 
Fig.  174.  was  poured  into  the  former  by  it^  end  d,  till  the  pressure  on  the  arterj 

amounted  to  ninety-five  millimetres  or  about  3.8  inches.  Tlie  ctop- 
eock  of  ihe  first  tube  was  then  closed  and  that  on  tho  second  tubewsi 
opened ;  upon  which  tho  water  rose  instantaneously  in  the  latter,  a 
portion  flowed  out  at  the  top,  and  the  remainder  then  sank  a  little,  snd 
assumed  a  fixed  level.  On  making  the  necessary  computationf,  M. 
Poiseuille  found  that  the  point  to  which  the  mercury  was  raised  in  the 
second  tube  at  tho  moment  of  the  contraction  of  the  artery  indicated 
an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millimetres  or  4.4  inches.  Hence 
the  poicer  tcith  trhich  the  arttrial  co(tt$  contract  upon  them»elce»  after 
heiny  dilated,  exceeds  that  frhivh  i«  exptudtd  in  dilating  tAem.  In  the 
present  experiment  the  excels  was  equivalent  to  six-tenths  of  an  inch 
of  mercury,  or  tlircc-ninctoenths  more  than  the  dilating  force.  In  three 

U/r  other  experiments,  the  excess  of  the  column  of  mercury  was  9.20, 14. 
2U,  1U.2U  of  an  inch.  When  repeated  with  the  artery  of  an  animal 
Khich  had  been  killed  four  dnya  before,  the  excess  was  less  than  4!20. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  force  the  blood  after  issuing  from 
the  heart  loses  in  consequence  of  its  acting  on  yielding  vessels,  is  com- 
pletely restored  by  the  elajstic  contraction  of  their  parietes:.  The  me- 
moirs of  M.  Poiseuille  will  be  found  in  the  Jiepertoir  Gtneral  d'ano' 
tomxt  et  de  Physiologic,  Tom,  VII. 

Dr.  Badham  in  an  intere.««ting  paper  in  the  London  Medical  Gaxette  (vol.  viii.  p.  549) 
hns  adduced  some  strong  evidences  of  the  existence  of  independent  arterial  action,  and 
gives  a  sketch  of  various  pathological  phenomena,  which  appears  explicable  on  such  au 
admbsiou,  and  inexplicable  without  it. — -dm.  Ed, 
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ht  lietri  iostently  through  their  whole  extent,  as  a  solid  rod  of  metal  or 
iood  is  advaneed  by  an  impulse  at  one  end.  Dr.  Parry  took  nearly  the 
afeM  view  of  the  aabjecti  and  illustrated  his  idea  by  referring  to  the  ezperi- 
NBt  of  moving  a  whole  line  of  billiard-balls  by  striking  the  extreme  one. 
iofth  thoae  aathon  erred  by  neglecting  the  hydrostatical  truth,  that  pressure 
■  •  llnid  operates  equally  in  all  directions,  and,  therefore,  that  fluid  pressed 
■to  a  tube  tends  to  dilate  the  tube,  just  as  powerfully  as  to  drive  the  fluid 
hrward ;  and  they  did  not  advert  to  the  fieust  that  the  proeress  of  the  blood  in 
ht  small  arteries  is  not  by  waves  or  successive  jots,  but  is  nearly  a  uniform 
mMD«  The  blood  could  only  advance,  as  they  supposed,  by  the  arteries 
weoming,  for  an  instant,  absolutely  rigid^  in  consequenoe  of  a  strong  action 
f  their  contractile  fibres. 

It  merits  notice  here,  although  not  strictly  a  mechanical  fact,  that  arteries 
lennaiiently  increase  or  dimiuish  in  sixe  when  a  permanent  change  takes 
iIsM  in  the  demand  for  their  service.  The  arteries  of  the  gravid  uUerui,  or 
if  tn  inereasing  tumour,  grow  with  the  part  supplied,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
koM  of  the  stump  left  after  amputation  soon  remarkably  diminish.  If  the 
Uaf  artery  of  a  limb  be  obliterated  by  any  cause,  as  after  the  operation  for 
iienrismi  the  small  collateral  anastomosing  branches  increase  in  sise  to  do 
Is  doty. 

It  is  fsrther  remarkable,  that  when  arteries  are  called  upon  to  carry  an  in- 
■sawid  quantity  of  blood,  they  often  become  tortuous  or  serpentine,  as  well 
IS  Iwgsr ;  and  that  arteries  leading  to  parts  whose  actions  are  naturally  inter- 
iitring  or  fluctuating,  have  geoerally  the  tortuous  form.  Of  these  truthsj 
hi  arteries  leading  to  rapidly  srowiug  tumours,  or  to  varicose  aneurisms, 
lad  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  and  testes,  may  serve  as  instances.  This  bend- 
ly  of  arteriesi  and  the  very  curious  divisions  into  many  branches  which 
^in  le-onite,  found  in  those  leading  to  the  brains  of  some  animals,  do  not 
asm  intended  to  slacken  the  rapidity  of  the  sanguineous  current,  but  to  give 
ha  arteiy  a  greater  control  over  the  supply. 

JPcMage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries. 

We  have  seen  that  the  heart  keeps  up  a  tension  or  pressure  in  the  arteries 
if  about  four  pounds  on  the  square  inch  of  their  surface ;  and  with  this  force, 
hentbrey  is  propelling  the  blood  into  the  capillaries.  If  these  last  were  pas* 
ive  tabMy  constantly  open,  such  force  would  be  sufficient  to  press  the  blood 
kiOiigh  them  with  a  certain  uniform  velocity ;  but  they  are  vessels  of  great 
Hid  vanring  activity ;  it  is  among  them  that  the  nutrition  of  the  different  tex- 
iuee  of  the  body  takes  place,  as  of  muscUf  bone,  memhrane^dx, ;  and  that 
ill  the  seeretions  from  the  blood  are  perfc  rmed,  as  of  bile,  ga^ric  juice,  or 
mIunI)  Ac,  i  and  to  perform  such  varied  and  often  fluctuating  offices,  they 
sefaiie  to  be  able  to  control,  in  all  ways,  the  motion  of  the  blood  passing 
faouh  them.  The  capillaries  of  the  cheek,  under  the  influence  of  shame, 
idate  instantlyi  and  admit  more  blood,  producing  what  is  called  a  bluth  ; — 
nder  the  inflnenoe  of  anger  or  fear,  they  suddenly  empty  themselves,  and 
Jm  eountenanoe  becomes  pallid — tears  or  saliva,  under  certain  circumstances, 
|Bsh  in  a  moment,  and  in  a  moment  again  are  arrested— -if  a  person  having 
inflammatioa  in  one  hand  be  blooded  from  corresponding  veins  in  both  arms 
it  the  same  time,  twice  or  thrice  as  much  blood  will  flow  from  the  diseased 
■de  as  from  the  other.  Similar  changes  occur  in  many  other  instances. 
tVov  the  only  action  of  cylindrical  vessels,  capable  of  causing  these  pheno- 
lieiH|  is  eontraction  and  dilatation  of  their  coats ;  and  with  reference  to  such 
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aotion  it  merits  notice^  that  arterial  branohes  have  more  of  the  fibrous  or 
oontraotile  eoat  in  proportion  as  they  are  smaller. 

A  m  oscular  capillary  tube  strong  enough  to  shut  itself  against  the  arterial 
current  from  the  heart,  is  also  strong  enough  to  propel  the  blood  tothe  heart 
again  through  the  Tcins,  even  if  the  resistance  on  the  side  of  the  veiBs  were 
as  great  as  the  force  on  the  side  of  the  arteries.  For  if  we  suppose  the  first 
circular  fibre  of  the  tube  to  close  itself  completelji  it  would,  of  coarse,  be 
exerting  the  same  repellent  force  on  both  sides,  or  as  regarded  both  the 
artery  and  vein.  If,  then,  the  series  of  such  fibres  forming  the  tube  were  to 
contract  in  succession  towards  the  vein,  as  the  fibres  of  the  intestinal  osnal 
contract  in  propelling  the  contents  of  that  canal,  it  b  evident  that  all  the 
blood  in  the  capillary  would  thereby  be  pressed  into  the  vein  towards  the 
heart.  If  after  this  the  capillary  again  relaxed  on  the  side  of  the  Artery,  so 
as  to  admit  more  blood,  and  again  contracted  towards  the  vein  as  before,  it 
would  produce  a  forward  motion  of  the  blood,  first  towards  the  vein,  and  then 
in  it  independently  of  the  heart.  As  capillary  action,  however,  is  not  visi- 
ble, its  nature  has  not  yet  been  positively  ascertained : — some  persona  have 
deemed  it  electrical. 

It  is  capilUry  action  which  absorbs  and  moves  the  fluids  of  the  classes  of 
animals  which  have  no  heart.  It  must  also  be  the  power  which  moves  the 
blood  in  warm-blooded  monsters  formed  without  hearts.  There  are  cases  of 
apparent  death  among  human  beings,  where  the  heart  remains  inactive  for 
days  and  yet  a  degree  of  circulation  sufficient  to  preserve  life  is  carried  on 
by  the  oapillarics.  In  illustration  of  capillary  action,  we  have  also  the  absorp- 
tion, by  the  lavtools,  of  nutriment  from  the  alimentary  canal ;  and,  perhaps, 
U)  atMTtniu  oxtont,  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  livers  of  animals.  In 
thin  likii  \}AJ*\\  t\\o  bliHtd  collected  by  veins  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  instead 
of  ^.oiiik^  \liivotly  to  the  heart,  in  again  distributed  through  the  liver  by  the 
luiiiioliivi  \>f  tho  vaia  porta* j  and  is  then  again  collected  by  the  ordinary  veins 
III  (ho  livrr,  nud  carried  to  the  heart:  it  thus  moves  through  two  sets  of 
«iii|>ill(iiii'M  in  passing  from  the  arteries  to  the  heart  again. 

'lilt)  art  ion  of  the  capillaries  is  the  cause  of  that  singular  foict  which  pre- 
vculnl  the  ancients  from  discovering  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  viz.,  the 
tsiiipty  state  of  the  arteries  after  death.  All  the  muscular  parts  of  an  animal, 
including,  therefore,  tho  contractile  coats  of  vessels,  retain  their  life,  or  power 
of  contracting,  for  a  considerable  time  after  respiration  has  ceased — as  is 
seen  in  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned  or  suffocated ;  in  the 
leaping  of  a  heart  taken  from  an  animal  recently  killed ;  in  the  actions  resem- 
bling lifo  which  can  be  produced,  by  the  agency  of  galvanism,  in  a  body 
recently  dead :  but  the  fact  is  seen  still  more  aptly  for  our  purpose,  in  the 
total  disappearance  of  a  local  inflammation  after  the  death  of  the  patient,^ 
for  inflammation  involves  a  gorging  or  over^tension  of  the  capillaries,  into 
which,  when  the  heart  has  ceased  to  press  blood,  the  contractile  force  remain- 
ing in  them,  even  under  disease  and  in  a  dead  animal,  is  sufficient  to  equeeie 
the  blood  out  of  them,  and  often  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  malady  which  has 
been  fatal.  In  ordinary  cases,  then,  the  capillaries  throughout  the  body  ^^ 
nsain  alive  and  active  for  a  considerable  time  after  breathing  has  ceased,  work- 
ing like  innumerable  little  pumps,  and  emptying  the  arteries  into  the  veins. 
As  the  red  blood  is  their  proper  sustenance  as  well  as  stimulus,  they  work  as 
long  as  there  is  any  of  it  coming  into  them  from  the  arteries  behind ;  except, 
however,  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  which  soon  cease  to  act,  because,  after 
breathing  has  ceased,  they  receive  only  black  blood,  and  are  moreover  com- 
pressed by  the  collapse  of  the  chest;  and  all  tho  blood  accumulates  behind 
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them.  The  capinaries  maj  continae  to  be  filled  from  the  arteries,  cither  in 
ooDseqaence  of  their  elasticity  opening  them  with  what  is  called  a  suction 
power,  or  of  an  absorbent  power  dependent  on  life,  like  that  of  the  lacteala 
a&d  of  the  abaorbents  all  over  the  body,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  vessels  in  the 
fBOlB  of  vegetables.  When  death  is  produced  by  lightning,  or  by  the  poisons 
which  destroy  all  mascnlar  irritability,  and  therefore  that  of  capillaries,  the  ar- 
teries after  death  are  found  to  contain  blood  like  the  veins.  In  a  living  body, 
if  aD  artery  be  tied,  the  part  beyond  the  ligature  is  soon  emptied  into  the  veins, 
ad  becomes  flat — The  czporimcut  has  been  made  even  upon  the  aorta  itself. 
The  emptv  state  of  the  arteries  after  death  has  been  ascribed,  by  some 
teachers,  to  the  momentum  with  which  they  supposed  the  blood  to  be  thrown 
oat  from  the  heart  in  its  last  contraction — sufficient,  said  they,  to  squirt  it  fairly 
through  the  most  distant  capillaries ;  a  doctrine  exemplifying  the  carelessness 
with  which  men  sometimes  receive  and  repeat  opinions,  to  which  their  atten- 
tion has  never  been  fully  awakened.  Such  an  effect  would  not  follow,  even 
if  the  action  of  a  dying  heart  wore  the  strongest  possible;  while,  in  reality, 
it  18  in  moat  oases  so  feeble,  that  the  pulse  for  some  time  ceases  to  be  per- 
ceptible at  the  extremities,  and  the  diminished  circulation  lets  them  become 
ooid. — Other  physiologists  have  taught  that  an  artery  is  capable  of  contract- 
iag  directly  upon  its  contents,  so  as  to  expel  even  the  last  drop ;— but  large 
irteries,  when  emptying,  do  not  contract  rountUy  like  an  intestine ;  they  be- 
wmi&ftai  like  elastic  tubes  of  leather  ntrked  empty,  and  no  contractile  action 
of  the  vessel  itself  could  bring  its  sides  together  in  such  a  manner.  If  ar- 
teries emptied  themselves  by  their  own  action,  the  pulmonary  artery  should 
be  more  certainly  empty  than  the  aorta,  because  it  is  shorter ;  yet  it  is  al- 
ways full ;  for  the  reason  already  stated,  that  the  pulmonary  capillaries  cease 
to  act  after  respiration  has  ceased,  on  account  of  the  blood  in  them  being 
venous  or  dark  blood,  and  therefore  not  life-supporting  or  stimulant  to  them. 

Passage  ofhlood  through  the  veins. 

The  veins  have  much  thinner  coats  than  the  arteries,  and  if  taken  altogether 
have  mnch  greater  capacity :  for  besides  being  larger  than  the  corresponding 
arteries,  they  exist,  in  many  situations,  as  double  sets,  an  exterior  and  an 
interior :  they  have  also  very  frequent  inosculations  or  communications  with 
each  other  throughout  their  whole  course. 

The  simple  weight  of  the  column  of  blood  in  any  descending  artery  is  just 
sufficient  to  raise  tho  blood  through  open  capillaries  to  an  equal  height  in 
the  corresponding  vein,  according  to  the  hydrostatical  law,  that  fluids  attain  the 
same  level  in  all  communicating  vessels ;  and  therefore,  as  the  arch  of  the 
wortm  rises  considerably  above  the  heart,  the  gravitating  pressuro  of  the  de- 
seending  arterial  column  of  blood  would  be  sufficient  to  lift  that  in  the  veins 
not  only  up  to  the  heart,  but  considerably  beyond  it.  In  addition  to  this  in- 
iuenoe  of  gravity  on  the  venous  current,  the  blood  is  pressed  into  the  arteries, 
and  from  them,  therefore,  towards  the  veins,  with  a  force  from  the  heart  itself, 
as  stated  above,  of  about  four  pounds  to  the  squaro  inch,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  If  thero  were  a  column  of  blood  eight  feet  higher  than  the  heart  urging  the 
enrrent.  It  might  be  expected  from  the  law  of  equal  diffusion  of  pressure  in 
iuidS|  that  these  causes  would  soon  produce  a  tension  in  the  veins  as  groat 
aa  in  the  arteries :  and  this  does  not  happen,  only  because  the  blood  lias  a 
ready  escape  from  the  veins  through  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Under 
Ordinary  cirenmstances,  thero  can  be  no  greater  tension  in  the  veins  than  what 
is  safficicnt  to  lift  tho  blood  to  the  heart  and  to  overcome  the  friction ; — as  in 
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an  upright  leathern  tube,  open  at  top,  and  receiving  water  at  ita  bottom  from 
a  powerful  forcing  pump,  there  never  can  be  a  greater  teniion  or  pressure  than 
what  corresponds  to  the  height  of  the  fluid  column  in  the  tube,  and  to  the 
friction  between  the  fluid  and  tube.  In  Dr.  Hale's  experiments,  already 
alluded  to,  a  tube  connected  with  a  vein  so  as  to  receive  its  blood,  becaois 
filled  with  blood  to  a  heieht  only  of  about  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
heart.  As  Dr.  H.  generally  cut  the  vein  completely  across,  and  inserted  the 
tube  into  the  portion  leading  from  the  capillaries,  he  would  have  discovered 
the  whole  power  with  which  the  blood  is  pushed  along  the  veins  from  the 
capillaries,  but  for  the  free  lateral  communication  of  veins  with  each  other, 
which  reduces  the  tension  even  in  an  obstruct  branch,  to  the  degree  exist- 
ing in  the  system  generally.  When,  from  agitation  of  the  animal,  or  any 
straining  exertion,  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  heart  was  impeded,  all 
the  veins  became  tense,  and  a  tube  inserted  into  the  returning  jugular  had 
blood  running  over,  at  a  height  of  three  feet  above  the  heart. 

If  the  blood  did  not  escape  from  the  veins,  as  above  described,  the  only 
cause  which  could  prevent  the  venous  tension  from  becoming  as  great  as  the 
arterial,  would  bo  obstruction  in  the  connecting  capilUries :  but  the  following 
facts  and  considerations  prove  that  these  vessels,  which,  in  the  dead  body, 
allow  the  passage  of  injections,  in  the  living  body  freely  allow  the  paasase 
of  blood.  IsL  31agendie  laid  bare  the  chief  artery  and  vein  of  a  living  limb, 
and  at  the  part,  detached  them  from  the  flesh  underneath,  so  that  he  could 
af  p^y  a  tight  bandage  round  the  limb  without  including  them,  and  could  thus 
render  them  tiio  only  channels  of  circulation  for  the  limb  beyond  the  band- 
ago,  llo  tliou  found,  that  when  a  separate  ligature  was  put  upon  the  veiui 
tu  pruvout  tlio  return  of  its  blood  to  the  heart,  and  a  puncture  was  made 
bityond  the  ligature,  the  flux  of  blood  from  the  puncture  was  rapid  or  slow 
hcourUing  as  the  heart  was  allowed  to  produce  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
teudiuu  iu  the  artery  : — this  tension  was  regulated  by  his  compressing  the 
urtcry  botwceu  the  fingers.  2d.  After  a  similar  preparation  of  the  parts,  the 
bloud  will  ascend  in  a  tube  from  the  obstructed  vein  very  nearly  as  high  as 
from  the  artery.  3d.  In  the  common  operation  of  bleeding  at  the  moment 
of  puncturing  the  vein,  the  blood  often  jets  from  it  as  from  an  artery,  stain- 
ing even  the  top  of  the  bedstead.  4th.  The  microscope  discovers  in  the 
capillaries,  a  uniform  forward  motion  of  the  blood,  as  if  it  were  obeying  the 
steady  pressure  of  the  arterial  tension,  and  not  any  intermitting  action.  5th. 
Disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  by  obstructing  tho  passage  of  the  blood  through 
it,  is  very  soon  attended  with  a  tumefaction  of  all  the  veins  leading  to  the 
heart :  the  tumefaction  becomes  very  visible  about  the  neck  and  head,  and 
in  the  liver  produces  swelling  and  acute  pain.  Gth.  Dr.  Young,  from  experi- 
ments made  by  him,  and  reported  in  the  philosophical  transactions  for  1809, 
concluded  that  perfectly  open  capillaries,  of  the  size  existing  in  the  living 
body,  should  just  retard  a  flow  of  blood  urged  by  the  usual  arterial  tension, 
in  the  degree  which  really  occurs : — a  correspondence  proving  that  they  most 
bo  open;  and  open  vessels,  however  small,  and  how  slowly  soever  they 
transmit  the  blood,  still,  if  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  veins  were  arrested, 
would  transmit  the  arterial  tension  without  diminution.  7th.  The  fact  that 
after  death  tho  capillaries  empty  tho  arteries  into  the  veins,  proves  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  venous  tension  may  become  even  greater  than  the 
arterial. — These  facts  then  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  prove  incon- 
testably,  that  the  blood  is  pressed  into  the  veins  from  the  arteries  and  capilla- 
ries, with  force  sufficient  to  lift  it,  not  only  to  the  heart  again,  but  many  feet 
farther,  viz,,  about   as  far  it  would  ascend  in  a  tube  rising  from  the  tense 
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artBriei  theniMlTefl.  So  litUei  howeyery  has  this  important  tnith  been  nnder- 
Hoody  thai  in  elementary  works  of  authority  lately  poblishedy  the  yenona 
cuieni  is  treated  of  as  a  yery  obsonre  lubject ;  ana  some  anthorSi  in  thnr 
aiudaly  to  explain  it,  hayeauigned  causes  for  it^  which,  as  will  appear  here- 
aftBTi  we  poaitiye  absurdities  in  physios.  The  difficulty  in  the  question 
teems  to  haye  arisen  from  the  great  disparity  obseryed  between  the  tension 
in  the  arteries  and  in  the  yeins,  while  the  reflection  did  not  occur,  that  the 
disparitj  was  owing  to  there  being  a  free  passage  or  outlet  from  the  yeins 
through  the  heart. 

The  illustrious  Bioh&t,  with  an  inattention  to  facts,  extraordinary  in  him, 
peranmded  himself  that  the  influence  of  the  heart  ceased  entirely  at  the  capil- 
laries and  that  the  blood  was  returned  through  the  yeins  by  the  action  of  the 
capillaries,  alone.  How  could  he  ayoid  the  single  reflection,  that,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  arteries  had  been  merely  to  oonyey  the  blood  to  the  capillaries, 
sad  not  also  to  bear  the  force  which  pressed  it  into  and  through  them,  the 
extnordinary  strength  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  the  great  power  of  the  heart 
to  fill  them  and  keep  up  the  tension  described,  would  haye  been  quite  super- 
fluous f— -and  he  knew  that  nature  does  nothing  in  yain.*  The  reflection 
applies  strikingly  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  of  which  no  branch  exceeds  a 
Urn  inches  in  length. 

The  uniform  current  of  blood  along  the  yeins,  so  apparent  in  the  operation 
cf  bleeding,  and  produced,  as  now  explained,  by  the  combined  influence  of 
the  heart  and  capillaries,  sufiers  a  considerable  disturbance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  heart  from  three  causes.  Ist  As  there  is  no  yalye  between  the 
yeiiis  and  the  aurieles  of  the  heart,  each  contraction  of  the  right  auricle  tends 
to  throw  the  blood  back  into  the  yeins,  as  well  as  forward  into  the  yentride, 
and  thus  produces  the  yenous  pulse  often  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cheat.  2a,  When  the  chest  is  expanded  by  inspiration,  it  is  more  roomy 
than  daring  the  collapse  of  expiration,  and  the  blood  then  enters  it  more 
leadily.  8d.  While  the  chest  is  inhaling  or  drawing  in  air,  that  is  to  say, 
expandinff  so  ss  to  diminish  the  tension  or  pressure  of  the  air  within  it,  (see 
J\^emnaiie»f)  it  is  by  the  same  action  fayouring  the  entrance  of  blood  through 
the  yeins  towards  the  heart  placed  in  it ;— on  the  contrary,  while  it  is  exhaling 
or  Arowing  otU  air,  it  is,  with  equal  force,  resisting  the  entrance  of  blood, 
and  slaekening,  or  eyen  causing  recoil  of  the  inward  current.  This  fayour- 
ing  or  resisting  force,  howeyer,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  is  only  such  as 
to  lift  or  support  a  column  of  blood  of  about  half  an  inch  in  height. — It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  chest  fluctuates  by  reason  of 
th6  respiration,  &c.,  as  the  entrance  of  a  riyer  stream  into  the  sea  fluctuates 
bj  reason  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  An  eye  watching  the  ju^lar 
yfmkf  under  iayonrable  drcumstances,  may  see  it  tense  or  slack  in  accorcuuice 
with  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  chest. 

It  still  rsmains  to  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  yeins  haye  in  themselyes 
any  contractile  power,  such  as  can  partially  empty  a  lower  portion  into  a 
higher  portion  beyond  an  adjoining  yaWe.  If  so,  the  yaWe  by  then  bearing 
the  pressure,  would  let  more  blood  be  easily  raised  from  below  into  the  por- 
tion so  relieyed :  and  the  action,  without  being  equal  to  the  office  of  com- 
pletely emptying  any  portion  of  a  ycin,  would  still  haye  the  efiect  of  dividing 

*  This  ineoneot  aod  ineoneliuiTe  mode  of  reaioning  is  so  oommon  that  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  protest  against  it.  The  influence  of  the  heart  mav  cease  with  the  capiUarieSj 
and  yet  natare  has  done  nothing  in  vain.  Defore  wo  would  bo  justified  in  making  sueh  a 
ehaigv  againit  natare  we  must  possess  an  infinitely  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  cirenli^ 
UNtj  Ibreea  and  of  the  Ametions  of  the  arterial  system  than  we  do  at  present.    Am.  £d. 
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»  ksg  besvy  eoliniin  into  ft  nombflr  of  iIm^ 

nntaiiot.  uis  Mrtahiy  tt  bwty  that  the  Tihrw  in  Ihi  lijai,  hgr  pnwiatii| 


lh«.ftllinff  bMk  of  blood  whUk  hm  onoe  pund  lowwii  lh«  tatfl^ 

•ftoi  ifei  flow  dariiu;  bodUy  ozeraiae ;  for  mir  tim  iMfiMMRe -ii. 

Oft  A  T«iii  by  a  ■woUiiig  muole  or  olbmriM)  tM  Uood  ii  wo  ptti  Mtik>  to 
fiontd  fbnniMli  and  eannot  ntmn.  '  t  ' 

The  Toiiui  whiek  ate  fURooiidad  by  mnaBleiara  thiiiMr«iri  wmkat^kma 
thiie  snpportod  only  by  tha  ikin.  The  azftwail  «ai«a  of  ikm  Iqp  an 
almost  as  strong  as  arteries.  Provingy  bowayery  tbat  the  Abtie  -of  Pilaris 
nnieh  nreakor  toao  that  of  arteries^  any  toib  la  the  Bvhg  body,  maia  to 
oomnmnieste  direotly  with  an  artery,  soon  ^ftifaits  wbsiiaaaUed  aiwfecw 
anewimmf  and  awells  to  banting.  Veins  possess  PQweiv  la  a  giaal  aartsal^ 
of  sdapting  themselTss  to  the  Taryiag  qnaotity  of  olood. 
.  Some  neent  anthorsi  u  atatedaboTe^  either  not  awan  of  the  fJMte  vUsh 
prove  that  the  blood  is  ererywhese  piessed  into  the  ?eh»  with  ftwee  mwek 
mora  than  soffieient  to  raise  it  to  the  hesrt  again  }  or,  beii^  WBabl%  flma 
their  little  fiuniliarity  with  meehanieal  ssieaeSy  to  draw  eaael  oonelnsiens 
from  thefi»ts,ortoayoid  enrors  in  their  own  h^thesse,  have  pramvlgMsd 
the  opinion  that  the  progression  of  the  blood  a  the  veins  it  freatly  owipg 
to  a  partial  yacuum  or  a  suotion  power  in  the  heart  or  ohest)  uiat  is  teaav, 
to  the  atmospherie  prssanrs  remaining  eonatant  on  the  bodv  teneraliyy  whiM 
it  is,  at  intenrals,  leasened  about  the  heart.  Now  the  wbde  i^ttenee  of 
thb  eflfoet  or  dronmstanoe,  as  stated  above,  is  meiriy  a  sUght  dishMbnoee  sf 
the  oniformity  of  the  venons  current  near  the  chest  Sosh  adootrineeenU 
not  be  proposed  or  entertained  for  a  moment  by  a  person  voderatandhigths 
principle  of  a  common  household  pump ;  and  its  having  been  publisbed|  and 
tolerated  by  certain  professional  men  in  the  present  time,  will  remain  a  proof 
to  posterity  of  the  deficiency,  as  regards  fundamental  sdenee  or  natoral  phi- 
losophy, now  existing  in  the  ordinary  medical  education.  Much  ingenuity 
has  been  wasted  upon  it,  particularly  by  Drs.  Carson  and  Barry,  the  latter 
of  whom,  after  making  laborious  experiments!  investigations  on  living  aai- 
mals,  has  even  attempted  to  build  upon  it  a  superstructure  of  medical  theory 
and  practice  I  To  say  that  the  influence  of  the  heart  or  chest  is  the  power 
which  draws  the  blood  to  the  heart  from  the  general  system,  is  aa  tf  one 
asserted  that  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  ie  the 
power  which  collects  uie  tributary  streams  in  the  interior  country. 

We  shall  enter  into  a  little  detail  on  this  subject,  because  the  ^ffffustiim 
will  elucidate  some  minor  points  connected  with  the  eireulation. 

Presuming,  then,  that  the  reader  perfectly  understands  the  theory  of 
pumps,  and  therefore  of  atmospheric  pressure,  as  explained  under  i^Mh 
MuHtci,  he  will  readily  understand  the  two  following  propositioBS,  either  of 
which  proves  it  to  be  a  physical  impossibility,  that  a  sucking  action  of  the 
heart  or  chest  can  be  a  cause  of  the  blood's  motion  along  the  veinSb  1st 
The  ysios  are  pliant  tubes  five  to  collapse,  and  no  pump  can  lift  liqmd 
through  such.  2d.  The  suction-power  of  the  chest  in  healthy  recitation 
is  too  weak  to  lift  liquid  even  one  inch  through  tubes  of  any  kind. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  first  proposition  is  affordea  by  putting  the 
point  of  a  syringe  into  a  piece  of  gut,  or  eel-skin,  or  vein  ^ed  vrith  water, 
and  then  trying  to  pump  up  the  water.  The  result  will  be,  that  the  fluid 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  syringe  will  enter  it,  and  then  the  sides  of  the 
pliant  tube  will  collapse  against  the  syringe,  making  an  end  of  the  experi- 
ment  In  exact  proportion  to  the  rigidity  of  the  tube  will  be  the  distance  to 
which  the  influence  of  the  syringe,  will  extend  in  it;  if,  for  instance,  half  sn 
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«aiiea  of  prasrara  on  the  aqiuiTe  inch  of  its  snr&ce  be  required  to  make  it 
•oiUpee,  then  the  pump  will  draw  up  one  inoh  of  water,  and  so  for  other 
ptopoftiona.  If^  during  the  action  of  the  ayringe,  the  tube  were  allowed  to 
epen  fineolj  at  the  bottom  into  a  Teasel  of  water,  initcad  of  the  syringe  then 
dnwing  any  more  water  from  the  veasel  into  the  tube,  the  original  contents 
ef  tha  tube  would  straightway  be  discharged  downwarda  into  the  resBcl. 

The  explanation  of  all  these  &cts  is  found  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
piierei  (aee  from  page  158  to  page  158)'seeking  entrance  every  whore  at  the 
aur&oe  of  the  e«rth|  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
overooming  any  opposing  foroe  less  than  this ; — a  pressure  which  is  suffi- 
eienty  therefore,  to  push  a  column  of  water  of  thirty-four  foot  in  height,  up 
through  a  riflid  tube  into  the  Tacnum  of  a  pump,  but  will  cause  the  sides  of  the 
tnbea  to  eolUpse,  unless  able  to  sustain  its  foroe.  When  nature  intenda  a 
tnba  to  resist  any  degree  of  suction,  the  tube  is  made  rigid  in  proportion ; 
—witness  the  wind-pipe  and  ita  branches,  which  are  the  only  instanoea  in 
the  human  body.  And  if  tubes  prepared  for  sucking  light  air  only  haye 
noeiyed  such  rigidity,  how  much  stronger  would  tubes  have  been  made  for 
aoeking  blood. 

Some  bad  reasonera  on  this  subjeot  have  believed,  that  if  a  suction  power 
axiaty  capable  of  lifting  one  inch  of  a  column  of  liquid,  any  column,  however 
long,  must  follow  the  first  inch  when  acted  upon  by  the  power ;  for,  say 
Ihej,  the  atmoapherio  pressure,  by  preventing  a  vacuum,  will  prevent  sepa- 
latum  of  the  liquid.  Now,  in  the  firat  place,  this  reasoning  is  quite  inap- 
pUeable  to  pliant  tnbes,  because  the  reaoy  collapse  of  their  sides  will  both 
allow  the  separation  and  prevent  the  vacuum ;  and,  in  the  second  plaoey 
with  respect  to  rigid  tubes,  it  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  a  force  juat  ca- 
pable of  lifting  one  link  of  a  chain,  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  lift  any  num- 
Mr  of  connected  links.  Water,  in  a  rigid  tube,  to  which  the  air  has  no  ad- 
mittance, may  truly  be  considercNd  as  a  chain,  for  it  is  held  together  by  a  foroe 
of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch,  pressing  inwards  at  the  two  ends ;  and  by  force  in- 
fimor  to  thia,  cannot  lift  one  portion  of  it  away  from  another,  and  therefore 
esonot  draw  out  a  drop  but  by  lifting  the  whole.  A  man  cannot  suck  any 
water  from  a  rigid  tube  which  is  clc^  at  the  bottom ;  and  if  the  bottom 
bo  open,  and  he  has  not  power  to  support  the  whole  contained  fluid,  it  will 
aink  from  hia  tantalised  lips  to  stand  at  an  elevation  corresponding  to  hia 
anetion  power. 

To  iUuatrate  the  second  proposition  respecting  the  trifling  suction  power 
really  residing  in  the  chest,  wo  may  state  that  a  person  of  ordinary  strenffth 
vaiBg  the  whole  power  of  the  chest,  (but  not  of  the  mouth  separately,  which 
ia  Aamaller  and  much  more  power^l  pump  than  the  chest,  (cannot,  through 
a  rigid  tube,  suck  water  from  more  than  about  two  feet  below  his  lips,  and 
tbmfore  not  half  way  so  fiir  as  from  the  extremities  of  his  body; 
while,  in  the  opposite  action  of  blowing  outwards,  as  in  the  attempt  to  blow 
throngh  a  tube  which  ia  dipping  into  water,  he  finds  nearly  the  same  limit 
Bat  in  ordinary  breathing,  inst^  of  force  oorrespondine  to  a  liquid  column 
of  two  feet,  or  a  Jifiumk  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  Uie  increase  and  di- 
aninntion  of  air-density  in  the  chest  are  measured  by  a  column  of  less  than 
ooa  inoh  or  about  a^ire-Aun/fy^^  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  This  fact  is 
easily  shown  by  breathing  through  the  nose,  while  holding  in  the  mouth  one 
end  of  a  glaaa  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  immersed  in  water,  and  then 
Boting  how  much  the  water  in  the  tube  rises  above  the  surrounding  level. 
daring  tiispiralum,  and  sinks  below  it  during  expiration.  The  mouth, 
daring  thia  experiment,  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  general  cavity  of 
the  ohesti  to  and  from  which  air  is  passing  by  the  narrow  openings  of  the 
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nostrilB.  In  tranquil  breathing,  with  both  nostrila  q>en,  the  floctoation  in 
the  tube  is  leas  than  half  an  inch  each  way ;  with  one  noetril  oloeed  and  the 
other  a  little  compressed,  it  may  amount  to  a  whole  inch ;  and  with  harried 
or  convulsiTe  breathing,  like  that  of  an  animal  in  terror  and  in  pain,  it  may 
exceed  twelve  inches.  Although  the  measures  thus  obtained  from  tlM 
mouth  are  somewhat  too  small  for  the  changes  in  the  chest  itself,  beeaose 
the  chest  is  more  remote  from  the  opening  by  which  the  external  air  enters, 
the  difference  is  very  trifling,  as  may  bo  proved  durinff  such  experiments,  by 
stopping  the  nostrils  altogether,  while  the  same  respiratory  efforts  are  con- 
tinued; and  as  is  also  proved  by  the  agreement  of  the  resolts  with  strict  cal- 
culation founded  on  the  inertia  and  velocity  of  the  air  respired— ^a  calcalation 
similar  to  that  required  in  adjusting  the  index  to  the  machine  mentioned  at 
page  215,  for  measuring  water-currents.  In  common  healthy  breathing, 
then,  while  the  mouth  is  open,  the  fluctuation  of  pressure  in  the  chest  would 
be  measured  by  less  than  half  an  inch  motion  each  way  of  the  liquid  column. 
Dr.  Barry,  not  aware  that  this  point  could  be  so  easily  determined  by  the 
bloodless  experiment  described  above,  or  even  by  a  simple  calculation,  eonght 
the  solution  by  numerous  trials  on  living  animals,  into  some  part  of  whose 
chest  he  forced  a  tube.  But  even  if  farther  experiments  had  been  at  all 
necessary,  those  of  Dr.  B.,  could  not  have  decided  the  question,  first,  be* 
cause  the  pain  and  agitation  of  the  dying  animals  rendered  the  breathiug 
violent  or  unnatural ;  and,  secondly,  because  his  experimental  tube  often  or 
always  became  a  syphon,  and  he,  not  adverting  to  this  fact,  has  not  recorded 
the  difference  of  level  in  the  liquid  at  the  two  ends.  That  the  external  level 
was,  for  the  most  part,  higher  than  the  internal,  is  proved  by  his  having 
noticed,  almost  solely,  the  inhaling  action  of  the  chest,  although  the  ezhal^ 
ing  is  often  a  more  powerful  effort. 

Calling  an  iuch  column  of  blood,  then,  the  measure  of  the  matest  suges- 
cent  and  repellent  powers  of  the  chest  during  ordinary  respiration,  we  see 
that  the  force  which  really  sends  the  blood  from  below  to  the  heart,  may 
have  to  lift  a  column  one  inch  shorter  during  inspiratioHj  and  one  inch 
longer  during  exjnration  :  but  this  is  the  full  and  true  measure  and  nature 
of  the  influence  of  the  inspiration  on  the  blood's  return  to  the  heart.  To  say, 
then,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure,  modified  by  respiration,  is  the  great 
power  which  moves  the  venous  blood,  is  just  as  if  we  said,  that  a  boy  stand- 
ing near  the  fly-wheel  of  a  steam  engine  of  a  hundred  horses  power,  and 
giving  it  his  Lilliputian  thrust,  alternately  backward  and  forward,  were  the 
prime  mover  of  the  machinery. 

The  truth  explained  above,  that  no  kind  of  pump  can  lift  fluid  through 
pliant  tubes,  free  to  collapse,  like  the  veins,  renders  it  unnecessary  farther  to 
speak  here  of  the  pumping  action  of  the  heart  itself,  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Car- 
son ;  or  of  that  other  action,  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  to 
which  also  he  attributes  great  influence,  viz.,  the  tendency  towards  a  vacuum 
external  to  the  lungs  and  around  the  heart,  produced  by  the  disposition  of 
the  lungs  to  collapse.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  last  influence 
is  more  oonaidcrable  than  the  simple  inspiratory  action  dwelt  on  by  Dr. 
Barry,  and  that  it  operates  during  expiration  nearly  as  much  as  during  in- 
spiration, varying  in  force  with  the  decrees  of  expansion  of  the  chest.  It  is 
weaker  in  the  living  than  in  the  dead  body,  because  the  rigidity  of  the  dis- 
tended pulmonary  arteries  helps  to  support  the  weight  of  the  living  lungs. 

Were  it  necessary  to  give  proofs  to  persons  unable  to  follow  the  above 
argument,  that  a  suction-power  in  the  heart  or  chest  is  not  the  force  which 
draws  the  blood  from  the  extreme  veins,  reference  might  be  made  to  many 
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BotorioDi  fiurts  quite  incompatible  with  that  snppositioD ;  sueh  for  instance, 
M  those  Tccoidea  at  page  424,  and  others.  A  vein  tied,  fills  tensely  bebw 
the  ligature— a  vein  cut  across  bleeds  from  the  orifice  which  is  distant  from 
the  heart,  and  will  fill  a  lofty  tube  connected  with  it— the  ciroolation  goes  on 
in  persons  holding  their  breath — the  veins  of  fishes^  which  do  not  breathe, 
fetom  the  blood  as  well  as  those  of  men,  &c.,  ^,* 

After  the  explanations  now  given,  it  is  almost  superflnons  to  remark  that 
0h»9rption  in  animals  cannot  depend  on  atmospheric  pressure,  and  that  the 
effeot  of  cnpping-glasses  applied  to  extract  blood,  or  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  poison  in  wounds,  in  no  way  depends  upon  the  fluctuating  density  of  the 
ur  in  the  chest.*!'  I>r.  Banr's  reasonings  upon  these  subjects  involve  the 
eame  fiillades  as  his  reasonings  on  the  venous  current.  With  respect  to 
absorption,  they  neglect  the  facts  of  fluids  having  weight ;  and  with  respect 
to  ouppinff  glasses,  of  which  the  true  action  is  explained  at  page  175,  they 
are  equiviuent  to  asserting  that  the  action  of  pumps  drawing  water  from  a 
river  among  the  hills  is  influenced  by  tides,  or  pumps  operating  at  its  mouth 
in  the  sea. 

If  the  fluids  in  animal  vessels  had  no  weight,  it  is  true,  that  in  absorption, 
an  external  atmospheric  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  migbt  force  new 
matter  into  a  receivbg  orifice,  at  the  instant  during  inspiration,  when  the 
opposing  pressure  in  tne  ches^  at  the  other  ends  of  Uie  vessels,  were  half  an 
oonoa  per  inch  less, — there  would  be  no  physical  abdurdity  in  supposing  this, 
although  there  are  physiological  frets  that  disprove  it — but  when  we  refiect, 
that  in  all  vessels  under  the  level  of  the  heart,  the  weight  of  the  contained 
flnida  causes  an  additional  outward  pressure  of  about  half  an  ounce  troy  fbr 
•very  peipendicular  inch  of  fluid  column,  making  an  excess  of  outward  pres* 
sore  at  the  toes,  for  instance,  even  at  the  most  frvourablo  time  of  absorption, 
of  about  two  pounds  per  inch,  we  see  that  absorption  must  be  a  strong  (Kttan 

e  The  inflaonoe  of  in«piration  of  the  cavity  in  tbo  chest  exterior  of  the  langs,  and  the  ex- 
pHiilTe  power  of  the  heart,  on  the  ciroalation  of  the  blood  in  the  rcini,  have  no  doubt  been 
greatly  •rereitiinatad  by  Drt.  Barry»  Carson  and  others,  but  our  author  appears  to  us  to 
laT*  vnderTalned  their  effect.  Their  joint  power  is  more  considerable  than  the  reader 
aU^t  be  led  to  suppose  ft'om  the  perusal  of  the  preceding  pages. 

The  influence  of  inspiration  has  been  estimated  by  our  author,  perhaps  justly,  as  only 
ssfleient  to  raise  a  column  one  inch ;  if  this  force  acted  through  rigid  tubes  of  Uie  length 
of  the  Viliis^  it  would  produce  no  movement  of  the  contained  fluid ;  but  acting  through  pliant 
tabaa.  It  would  rise  one  inch  of  the  blood  out  of  the  vein  nearest  the  heart,  and  if  this  power 
Mied  tloBO,  its  effect  would  here  cease.  But  the  vis  a  tergo,  produced  by  the  propulsive 
Mwer  of  the  capillaries  and,  perhaps,  also  of  the  heart,  prevents  the  oollapse ;  the  vein  ii 
Mpi  ftiU,  and  at  every  inspiration  this  power  is  renewed. 

taie  inflnenoe  of  the  tendency  towards  a  vacuum  external  to  the  lungs,  and  around  the 
hearl^  from  the  contractile  disposition  or  the  resilience  of  the  lungs,  is  admitted  by  our 
aathor  to  be  more  oonslderable  than  the  inspiratory  effort,  and  it  in  fact  is,  we  think,  greater 
than  Is  iiiapeetod.  There  are  reasons  fur  believing  that  the  lungs  do  not  entirely  fill  the 
9KrUj  in  wnieh  they  are  contained ;  the  iufluence  of  this  space  is  therefore  constant,  though 
groattr  daring  inspiration,  and  of  course  dlDiinished  dnriug  expiration. 

Tho  oapiUaries,  our  author  has  most  satisfactorily  shown,  have  a  vit«l  expansive  power ; 
Snd  though  he  does  not  assert  that  the  heart  has  no  such  power,  he  denies  that  it  can  have 
■DJ  iDflneneo  on  the  movement  of  the  venous  blood,  since  it  must  act  through  pliant  tubes. 
thU  would  be  the  fact  if  the  expansion  of  the  heart  were  tho  only  moving  power,  but  the 
Tla  a  torgo  prevents  Uieir  collapse,  and  the  effect  of  the  expansive  power  of  the  heart, 
whatovor  that  may  be,  is  allowed  to  act. 

While,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  capillaries  and  perhaps  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  moat  be  oonsidered  as  the  main  forces  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the 
Tcini,  the  expansive  power  of  the  heart — respiration  and^  the  resilience  of  the  lungs,  or 
ataMMpherie  preftert--ooght  to  be  viewed  ai  neoessaty  forces,  though  their  precise  power 
cannot  readily  be  eatimalMi. — Am,  Ed. 

"f  The  effect  of  cupping-glassefi  in  preventing  the  absorption  of  poisons  has  been  shown 
Vy  Dr.  Pennoek  to  be  owing  to  mechanical  pressure.  See  the  interesting  experiments  in 
the  ^Meripcii  Jnrnal  of  Iht  Mtdical  JSeientea,  VoL  IL — ^^m.  Ed. 
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ofUft^  able  to  OTcroome  %  great  excess  of  meehtnioal  femstanoe^  instead  of 
a  passive  phenomenon  obeying  an  ezoess  of  mecbanioal  force.  If  a  mere 
balance  of  presanres  acted  at  we  orifices,  as  Dr.  B.  soppoees,  the  blood  and 
other  fluids  would  be  oonstantlj  ooxingout  from  all  onfioee  below  the  hearl| 
as  blood  really  does  from  an  artificial  opening,  with  foroe  that  would  fill  a 
tube  reaching  as  high  as  the  heart.  It  would  be  good  news  for  proprieton 
of  mines,  and  other  persons  having  to  raise  water,  if  bj  takine  off  an  oance 
or  two  per  inch  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  a  top  of  a  frill  pipe,  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  continuing  elsewhere  would  then  force  water  in  at  openings 
below  and  cause  an  upward  current: — but  in  truth  to  make  the  atmoephere 
efficient  below,  powerful  steam-engines  or  other  means  must  be  nsed  to  take 
off  a  pressure  above,  of  at  least  half  an  ounce  per  square  inch,  for  every  inch 
in  height  the  water  has  to  rise. 

Another  erroneous  conception  of  atmospheric  pressure,  akin  to  that  which 
we  have  been  considering,  is  expressed  in  the  following  reasoning  on  the 
pogress  of  blood  in  the  veins.  ''  The  atmosphere  presses  15  lbs.  per  square 
inch  on  all  things;  the  blood  therefore,  in  a  vein  which  has  20  inches  of  sup- 
face,  is  pressed  upon  through  the  flesh,  with  a  force  of  20  timea  15,  or  800 
lbs.,  while  a  cross  section  of  the  vein  near  the  heart  would  measure  less  than 
one  inch.  The  blood,  therefore,  is  always  running  towards  the  heart,  to 
escape  from  a  powerful  excess  of  atmospheric  pressure." — ^This  paradox  is 
solved  by  the  law  of  fluid  pressure,  explained  at  page  181.  The  same  rea- 
soning would  prove  that  an  eel-skin  suspended  by  its  lip,  and  filled  with  water, 
wlii'n  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  should  quickly  be  emptied; 
an«l  iienrly  the  mino  would  prove  that  along  sharp  wedge  thrown  into  water, 
nliniilil  )iii  nlw:ivH  iiKtving  in  a  direction  away  from  its  point;  and  that  a  ship 
fill  tun  I  liUii  1 1)0  woilf^o,  should  make  quick  speed  across  the  sea  without  either 

OHI    Ml    <i|lll 

\  litiiMx  \^^\l\^^  \^^  tlio  facts  detailed  under  the  three  heads  of  arteries^  cap\[lar\c$ 
mill  <  i  <i«.s  prepares  us  for  the  discussion  of  the  following  subjects. 

The  force  of  the  heart. 


heart,  while  injectinc  the  blood  against  this  resistance,  has  moreover  toover^ 
coiac  the  inertia  both  of  the  quantity  injected  and  of  the  mass  in  the  great 
artery,  first  moved  by  the  iojectiou,  as  also  the  resisting  elasticity  of  the 
vessel  which  yields  to  momentary  increase  of  pressure,  the  heart  must  act 
with  a  force  exceeding  four  pounds  on  the  inch.  And  as  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  human  heart,  when  distended,  has  about  ten  square  inches  of  internal 
surface,  the  whole  force  exerted  by  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  calculation.  It 
is  remarkable,  as  there  is  this  easv  means  of  solving  the  question,  that  the 
accurate  Mogendie,  in  his  recent  elements  of  physiology,  should  speak  of  it 
as  undetermined;  and  should  cite,  as  the  best  approximation,  an  estimate 
made  from  the  obscure  circumstance  of  a  loaded  foot  shaking  in  unison  with 
the  pulse,  when  suspended  in  the  cross-legged  sitting  attitude. 

Some  physiologists  have  expressed  surprise  that  the  foroe  of  the  heart  should 
be  ho  great  as  it  is,  remarking  that  much  less  would  have  sufficed  to  propel 
the  blood  to  the  most  distant  capillaries;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that  the  heart, 
besides  carrying  on  the  general  circulation^  has  to  force  blood  into  those  parts 
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itf  ihe  flafth  which,  in  the  TirionB  positions  of  sitting,  lying,  standing,  &o.|  are 
for  the  time  compressed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  body ;  for  that,  if  it  were 
not  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  either  the  compressed  parts,  deprived 
of  their  nourishment,  wonld  quickly  die,  or  the  person  obliged  to  be  every 
moment  changing  position,  could  obtain  no  lengthened  repose.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  point,  we  may  advert  to  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  diseases  where 
the  power  or  the  heart  is  for  the  time  weakened,  for  sloughings,  or  bed-soies 
in  the  bearing  parts,  causing  many  cases  of  illness  to  terminate  fatally  which 
wonld  otherwise  soon  have  terminated  in  health.  The  author  of  this  work 
has  had  great  satisfaction  in  suggesting  a  means  of  entirely  preventing  such 
deplorable  termination,  namely,  that  which  he  is  now  about  to  describe 
under  the  title  of 

The  Hybbosiatic  Bed /or  Inmlidt, 


In  many  of  the  diseases  which  sfflict  humanity,  more  than  half  of  the  suf- 
fering and  danger  is  not  really  a  part  of  the  disease,  but  the  effect  or  conso- 
qoenoe  of  the  confinement  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected.  Thus  a  fracture 
of  a  bone  of  the  arm  is  as  serious  a  local  injury  as  a  fractnre  of  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg ;  but  the  former  leaves  the  patient  free  to  go  about  and  amuse 
himself,  or  attend  to  business  as  he  wills,  and  to  eat  and  drink  as  usual — in 
&cty  h8[rdly  renders  him  an  invalid ;  while  the  latter  imprisons  the  patient 
dosiely  upon  his  bed,  and  brings  upon  him,  first,  irksomeness  of  the  conti- 
Boed  position,  and  then  the  pains  of  the  unequal  pressures  borne  by  the  parts 
on  which  the  body  rests.  These,  in  many  cases  of  confinement,  disturb  the 
aleep  and  the  appetite,  and  excite  fever,  or  such  constitutional  irritation  as 
much  to  retard  the  cure  of  the  original  disease,  and  not  unfrequently  to  pro- 
duce new  and  more  serious  disease.  That  complete  inaction  should  prove 
hurtful  to  the  animal  system,  may  by  all  be  at  oooe  conceived ;  the  operation 
of  the  oontinued  local  pressures  will  be  understood  from  the  following  state- 
ments. The  health,  and  even  life,  of  every  part  of  the  animal  body,  depend 
on  the  sufficient  circulation  through  it  of  fresh  blood,  driven  in  by  the  force 
of  the  heart  Now  when  a  man  is  sitting  or  lying,  the  parts  of  his  flesh  com- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  body,  do  not  receive  the  blood  so  readily  as  at 
other  times ;  and  if  from  any  cause  the  action  of  his  heart  has  become  weak, 
the  interruption  will  both  follow  more  quickly  and  be  more  complete.  A 
peooliar  uneasiness  soon  arises  where  the  circulation  is  thus  obstructed,  im- 
pelling the  person  to  change  of  position ;  and  a  healthy  person  changes  as 
regularly,  and  with  as  little  reflection,  as  he  winks  to  wipe  and  moisten  his 
evebaUs.  A  person  weakened  by  disease,  however,  while  he  generally  feels 
the  uneasiness  sooner,  as  explained  above,  and  therefore  becomes  what  is 
eallod  restless,  makes  the  changes  with  much  fatigue )  and  should  the  sensa- 
tions after  a  time  become  indistinct,  as  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  in  palsy,  &o., 
or  should  the  patient  have  become  too  weak  to  obey  the  sensation,  the  com- 
pressed parts  arc  kept  so  long  without  their  natural  supply  of  blood  that  they 
lose  their  vitality,  and  become  what  are  called  sloughs  or  mortified  parts. 
These  have  afterwards  to  be  thrown  off,  if  the  patient  survive,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  ulceration,  and  they  leave  deep  holes,  requiring  to  be  filled  up  by 
new  flesh  during  a  tedious  convalescence.  Many  a  fever,  after  a  favourable 
crisis^  has  terminated  fatally  from  this  occurrence  of  sloughing  on  the  back 
or  ssorum ;  and  the  same  termination  is  common  in  lingering  consumptions, 
palsies^  spine  diseases,  &c.;  and  generally  in  diseases  which  confine  the 
patients  long  to  bed. 
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It  ia  to  mitiffate  all,  and  eDtiielj  to  prorent  aomebf  thaarrflasliendiiitai 
tho  naoaaaitj  <»  remaining  in  a  reelining  poatuei  that  the  hjdroalatio  bolii 
intended.  It  was  first  nMd  nnder  the  following  eJiwrnistaneei. 
.  A  ladj  after  her  oonfinement^  whioh  oocmrred  ptenuUnelji  aad  wlwft  Imt 
.ehiU  IumI  been  for  some  time  dead,  passed  through  a  eombnalioB  «Bd  sm- 
oaasitm  of  low  feveri  janndioe,  and  slight  phlegmasia  dolens  of  one  lag.  In 
her  state  of  extreme  depression  of  strength  uid  sensibility,  she  neted  leo 
'  Ions  io  one  postore,  and  the  parts  of  the  body  on  whidi  she  had  leeled  aD 
snftred :  a  slongh  formed  on  the  saoram,  another  on  the  heel ;  and  in  the 
left  hip,  on  whioh  she  had  lain  mnoh,  inflammatibn  began,  whioh  Israiaaled 
in  absoess.  These  evils  ooonrred  while  she  was  nsinff  prsparationa  of  bark, 
and  other  means,  to  invigorate  the  circulation,  and  while  her  ense^and  eom* 
fort  were  watched  over  by  the  a£fectionate  assidaity  of  her  mother  with 
numerons  attendants.  Af^r  the  oocarrenoe,  she  was  plaoed  noon  the  bed 
oontrived  for  invalids  by  Mr.  Earle,  furnished  for  this  ease  with  pillows  of 
downand  of  air  of  various  siies,  and  ont  of  its  matrass  portions  wen  eat  op- 
posite to  the  sloughing  parts ;  and  Mr.  Earle  himself  soon  aflbtded  his 
valuable  aid.  Such,  however,  was  the  reduction  of  the  powers  <rf  life,  that 
in  spite  of  all  endoivors,  the  mischief  advanced,  and  abont  a  week  later, 
dunng  one  night,  the  chief  sloueh  on  the  baek  was  much  enlarged,  another 
had  formed  near  it,  and  a  new  abBceas  was  proceedinff  in  the  right  hip.  An 
aur-pillow  had  proised  where  these  slou^  appeared.  The  patient  was  at 
that  time  so  weak  that  she  generally  fointed  when  her  wounds  were  dteesed; 
she  was  passing  days  and  nights  of  uninterrupted  snflbring,  and  aa  all  kmiwn 
means  seemed  insufficient  to  relieve  her,  her  life  waa  in  imndnent  danger. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  idea  of  the  hydrostatic  bed  occurred  tome. 
Even  the  pressure  of  an  air-pillow  had  killed  her  flesh ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  persons  in  such  a  condition  could  not  be  saved  unless  they  could  be  sup- 
ported without  sensible  inequality  of  pressure.  I  then  reflected,  that  the 
support  of  water  to  a  floating  body  is  so  uniformly  diffused,  that  eveij  thou- 
sandth of  sn  inch  of  the  inferior  surface  has,  as  it  were,  its  own  sepants 
liquid  pillar,  and  no  part  bears  the  load  of  its  neighbour — that  a  person 
resting  in  a  bath  is  nearly  thus  supported — that  this  patient  might  be  hid 
upon  the  surface  of  a  bath  over  which  a  large  sheet  of  the  water*proof  India- 
rubber  cloth  were  previously  thrown,  she  being  rendered  sufficiently  buoyant 
by  a  soft  mattress  placed  beneath  her — ^thus  would  she  repose  on  the  foee  of 
the  water,  like  a  swan  on  its  plumage,  without  sensible  pressure  anywhero^ 
and  almost  as  if  the  weight  of  her  body  were  annihilated.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  our  bodies  is  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  of  its  sa^ 
£M)e,  but  because  uniformly  diffused,  is  not  felt.  The  preesure  of  a  wate^ 
bath  of  depth  to  cover  the  body,  is  less  than  half  a  pound  per  inch,  even  cu 
the  under  side  where  it  is  greatest,  and  is  simiUrly  unperceived.  A  bed 
such  as  then  planned,  was  immediately  made.  A  trough  of  convenient  dimen- 
sions ((5  feet  long,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  II  inches  deep,  are  good  eon- 
mon  dimensions)  was  lined  with  metal  to  make  it  water-tight ;  it  was  abont 
half  filled  with  water,  and  over  it  was  thrown  a  sheet  of  the  India-rubber 
doth  as  large  as  would  be  a  complete  lining  to  it  if  empty.  Of  thia  sheet 
the  edges,  touched  with  spirit  varnish  to  prevent  the  water  creeping  roimd 
by  capillary  attraction,  were  afterwards  secured  in  a  water-tight  manner  all 
round  to  the  upper  border  or  top  of  the  trough,  shutting  in  the  water  ss 
closely  as  if  it  had  been  in  bottles,  the  only  entrance  left  beine  through  an 
opening  at  one  comer,  which  could  be  perfectly  closed.  Upon  tnis  beautiful 
dry  sheet  a  suitable  mattress  was  laid,  and  constituted  a  bed  ready  to  receife 
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Hi  pQlow  and  bed-clothes,  and  not  distingaishable  from  a  common  bed  but 
by  ita  mott  surpassing  softness  or  yielding.  The  bed  was  carried  to  the 
patient's  hoose,  and  she  was  laid  upon  it ;  sho  was  instantly  relieyed  in  a 
rcBiarkable  degree :  sweet  -sleep  came  to  her ;  she  awoke  refreshed ;  she 
pMsad  the  next  night  much  better  than  usual ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
Mr.  Barie  found  that  all  the  sores  had  assumed  a  healthy  appearance ;  the 
healing  from  that  time  went  on  rapidly,  and  no  new  sloughs  were  formed. 
When  the  patient  was  first  laid  upon  the  bed,  her  mother  asked  her  where 
the  down  pillows,  which  she  before  had  used,  were  to  be  placed ;  to  which 
she  answered,  that  she  knew  not,  for  that  she  felt  no  pain  to  direct :  in  fact, 
*she  needed  them  no  more. 

It  may  be  hero  recalled  to  mind,  that  the  human  body  is  nearly  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  water,  or  of  the  weight  of  its  bulk  of  water,  and  therefore, 
■a  is  known  to  swimmers,  is  just  suspeudod  or  upheld  in  water  without  exer- 
tion, when  the  swimmer  rest  tranquilly  on  his  back  with  his  fiice  upwards. 
He  then  displaces  water  equal  to  bis  own  body  in  weight  as  well  as  in  bulk, 
and  is  supported  as  the  displaced  water  would  have  been.  If  his  body  be 
two  and  a  half  cubical  feet  in  bulk,  (a  common  size,)  he  will  just  displace  two 
and  a  half  cubio  feet  of  water,  equal  in  weight  to  his  body.  If,  nowever, 
instead  of  displacing  the  water  with  his  mere  body,  he  choose  to  have  some- 
thing around  or  under  him  which  bulky  with  little  weight,  as  the  mattras^ 
of  the  bed  above  described,  then,  after  his  weight  is  forced  two  cubical  feet 
of  that  under  the  level  of  the  water  around,  he  will  float  with  four-fifths  of  his 
body  above  the  level,  and  will  sink  much  less  into  his  floating  mattrass  than 
a  peraon  sinks  in  an  ordinary  feather-bed.  It  thus  appears  that  by  choosiug 
a  oertain  thickness  of  mattrass,  and  if  unusual  positions  are  required,  by 
having  diflferent  thicknesses  in  diflbrent  parts,  or  by  placing  a  bulk  of  folded 
blanket  or  of  pillow  over  or  under  the  mattrass  in  oertain  situations,  any 
desired  position  of  the  body  may  bo  easily  obtained.  If  the  water  be  about 
siz  inches  deep,  which  in  general  will  suffice,  the  person  standing  upon  any 
part  of  the  bed,  or  sitting  with  the  knees  raised,  will  cause  the  part  of  the 
nattnsB  on  which  he  rests  gently  to  touch  the  bottom,  because  a  narrow  end 
of  the  body  cannot  displace  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole,  but  even 
then  the  person  is  as  if  standing  or  sitting  on  a  soft  sofa.  If  it  be  desired 
to  prevent  the  mattrass,  when  used  as  a  seat,  from  touching  the  bottom,  the 
object  may  be  attained  by  having  under  its  middle  a  broad  band  or  strap  fixed 
to  one  edge  of  the  trough,  and  connected  with  the  other  by  buttons  or  other- 
wise, BO  as  to  be  tightened  to  allow  the  mattrass  to  descend  just  so  fieuTi  and 
nofiffther. 

This  bed  is  a  warm  bed,  owing  to  water  being  nearly  an  absolute  non- 
oondnetor  of  heat  from  above  downward.*),  and  owing  to  its  allcwlng  no  pas- 
Mi^  of  cold  air  from  below.  From  this  last  fact,  however,  less  of  the  per- 
spiration, sensible  and  insensible,  is  carried  off  by  the  air  than  in  a  common 
bed,  and  unless  the  patient  can  leave  the  bed  daily  to  let  it  be  aired  like  a 
oommon  bed,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  ventilation  to  prevent  the  perspi- 
ration from  beinff  condensed  on  the  water-sheet  below.  This  ventilation  is 
perfectly  obtained  bv  placing  uudcr  the  mattrass,  arranged  like  the  bars  of  a 
gridiron,  small  flexible  tubes  of  tinned  wire,  wound  spirally,  with  their  ends 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  either  directly  or  through  two  larger  tubes  crossing 
and  connecting  their  extremities  near  the  ends  of  the  mattrass,  and  then 
issuing  at  the  corners  of  the  bud  from  under  the  clothes.  This  bed  is  in 
itself  as- dry  as  a  bed  can  be,  for  the  India-rubber  cloth  (of  which  bottles  can 
be  made)  is  quite  impermeable  to  water,  and  the  maker  is  now  preparing 
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cloth  expressly  for  this  purpose.  Then,  as  Sir  Hnmpbrej  Davy  reoommended 
that  his  safety  lamp  should  be  double,  some  persons  may  prefer  a  double 
sheet,  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  accideDt.  Unlike  any  other  bed  that  ever 
was  oontrivedy  it  allows  the  patient,  when  capable  of  only  feeble  eflforts^  to 
change  his  position,  almost  like  a  person  swimming,  and  so  to  take  a  degree 
of  exercise,  affording  the  kind  of  relief  which,  in  oonstnined  positions^  is 
obtained  by  occasional  stretching,  or  which  an  invalid  seeks  by  driving  ont 
in  a  soft-springed  carriage.  It  exceedingly  facilitates  turning  for  the  purpose 
of  dressing  wounds,  for  by  raising  one  si(ie  of  the  mattrass  or  depressing  the 
other,  or  merely  by  the  patient's  extending  a  limb  to  one  side,  he  is  gently 
rolled  over,  nearly  as  he  were  simply  suspended  in  water;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible even  to  dress  wounds,  apply  poultices,  or  phioe  vessels  under  any 
part  of  the  body,  without  moving  the  body  at  all ;  for  there  are  some  inches 
of  yielding  water  under  the  body,  and  the  elastic  mattrass  may  at  any  part 
be  pushed  down,  leaving  vacant  space  there,  without  the  support  being  less- 
ened for  the  other  parts.  Then,  with  all  the  advantages  which  other  inva- 
lid beds  possess,  and  with  those  which  are  entirely  its  own,  it  may  yet  be 
made  so  cheaply,  that  even  in  hospitals,  where  economy  must  prevail,  it  may 
at  once  be  adopted  for  many  of  the  bed-ridden.  Mr.  Earle,  within  a  few 
days  of  seeing  the  first  one,  had  others  made  for  patients  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  has  been  as  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  them  as  of  the 
first.  The  bed  has  since  been  introduced  into  St.  George's  Hospital  by  Mr. 
Keate,  and  elsewhere. — The  author  has  now  seen  enough  of  the  e£bots  of 
this  bed  to  make  him  feel  it  a  duty  at  once  to  publish  a  notice  of  it.  With 
it,  evidently,  the  fatal  termination  called  sloughing,  now  so  common,  of  fevers^ 
and  other  diseases  need  never  occur  again.  And  not  only  will  it  prevent  that 
termination,  but  by  alleviating  the  distress  through  the  earlier  stages,  it  may 
prevent  many  ciises  from  even  reachiDg  the  degree  of  danger.  Then  it  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  of  fractured  bones,  and  other  surgical  injuries; 
to  palsies,  diseases  of  the  hip  joint,  and  spine ;  and  universally,  where  per- 
sons are  obliged  to  pass  much  time  in  bed.  And  in  all  cases  of  curvature  of 
the  spine,  either  actually  existing  or  threatened,  it  affords  a  means  of  lujieg 
a  patient  in  any  desired  position,  and  with  any  degree  of  pressure  incessaotly 
urging  any  part  of  the  spine  back  to  its  place.  If  used  without  the  mattrass, 
it  becomes  a  warm  or  a  cold  bath,  not  allowing  tlie  body,  however,  to  be 
touched  by  the  water,  and  in  India,  it  might  be  made  a  cool  bed  for  persons 
sick  or  sound,  during  the  heats  which  there  prevent  sleep  and  endanger 
health.  There  are  numerous  other  professional  adaptations  and  modifica- 
tions of  it,  which  will  readily  occur  to  practitioners  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
department  of  natural  philosophy  (hydrostatics)  to  which  it  belongs.  Before 
reflection,  a  person  might  suppose  a  lesemblance  between  it  and  an  air-bed 
or  pillow,  calling  this  a  water-bed  or  pillow ;  but  the  principles  of  the  two 
are  perfectly  distinct  or  opposite.  An  air-pillow  supports  by  the  teiuum  of 
the  iur/ace  which  encloses  the  air,  and  is  therefore  like  a  hammock  or  the 
tight  sacking  under  the  straw  mattrass  of  a  common  bed,  and  really  is  a 
hard  pillow;  but  in  the  hydrostatic  bed,  there  is  no  tense  surface  or  web  at 
all;  the  patient  is  floating  upon  the  water,  on  which  a  loose  sheet  is  lying, 
merely  to  keep  the  mattrass  dry,  and  every  point  of  his  body  is  supported  by 
the  water  immediately  beneath  it.  To  recall  the  difference  here  described, 
and  which  is  of  great  importance,  tho  bed  is  better  described  by  the  appella- 
tious  oi  hydro8tatu>hed  or  float ing-bed  than  of  watershed. 

The  author  has  given  no  exclusive  right  or  privilege  to  any  person  to 
make  this  bed.    lie  has  hitherto  employed  the  carpenter  nearest  to  him. 
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Mr.  Smith,  253  Tottenham-court  Koad,  at  the  back  of  Bedford  Square ; 
Mackintosh  &  Co.,  58  Charing  Cross,  the  manufacturers  of  the  cloth  ;  and 
Mr.  Williams,  25  (^leveland  Street,  Fitzroy  Square ;  but  any  carpenter  or 
upholsterer  may  learn  to  supply  them,  and  he  gives  free  permission  to  all. 
He  hopes,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  that  a  trough,  without  metallic  lining, 
and  with  a  cheaper  water-proof  doth,  may  be  found  to  answer  satisfactorily. 

The  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  bed  is  applicable,  also,  to  couches  for 
invalids,  and  with  certain  considerable  modifications,  to  the  construction  also 
of  chairs;  and  there  arc  other  means  than  the  water-proof  sheet  of  adopting 
the  hydrostatic  principle  for  all — but  the  subject  has  already  occupied  its 
full  share  of  this  volume. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  are  intended  as  much  to  direct  in  the  choice  and 
nse  of  common  beds  for  the  sick,  as  to  announce  and  describe  the  hydro- 
static bed  for  the  cases  in  which  it  may  bo  required.  At  present  the  medi- 
cal attendant  generally  leaves  whatever  regards  the  bed  to  the  judgment  of 
friends  or  nurses ;  but  evidently,  he  who  has  been  led  to  reflect  how  much 
the  course  and  event  of  a  malady  may  depend  on  the  patient's  being  sup- 
ported, so  that  no  pain  shall  arise  from  local  pressure,  and  as  little  muscu- 
lar weariness  as  possible  from  constrained  position,  will  deem  the  bed-man- 
agement worthy  of  his  own  attention,  and  will  be  able  more  judiciously  both 
to  choose  and  to  use  beds.  There  is  a  bed  constructed  of  spiral  springs,  which 
may  be  made  so  as  to  diffuse  the  support  more  equably  than  any  except  the 
hydrostatic  bed ;  and  had  professional  men  generally  been  acquainted  with 
iti  it  woold  have  been  more  used  than  it  is,  and  would  have  received  various 
modifications,  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  for  medical  purposes.  It  has  long 
been  known,  chiefly,  however,  as  a  mechanical  curiosity,  or  an  object  of 
luxury,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  seventy  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Mwlin ;  but  it  has  been  so  little  known,  that  a  few  years  aco  an  English 
tradesman  thought  he  might  appropriate  the  manufacture  by  taking  a  patent 
for  it.  It  is  now  made  by  upholsterers  generally,  and  the  same  principle  is 
applied  in  the  construction  of  sofas,  chairs,  and  carriage  cushions. 

The  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood. 

This  has  been  much  overrated.  Ist.  By  assuming  that  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart  are  both  completely  filled  from  the  auricles  and  emptied  towards 
the  arteries  at  each  pulsation : — an  assumption  disproved  by  inspection  of 
the  exposed  heart  of  a  living  body,  and  by  the  fact  of  the  valves  between  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  not  closing  so  perfectly  as  quite  to  prevent  regurgita- 
tion. 2d.  By  supposing  the  issue  of  blood  from  a  wounded  artery  or  vein 
to  be  the  measure  of  the  usual  velocity.  Now  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  issue  of  water  from  a  wounded  pipe  connected  with  any  reser- 
voir to  be  the  measure  of  a  continued  current  in  that  pipe,  although,  in  truth, 
the  issue  would  bo  the  same  even  if  the  water  in  the  pipe  were  usually  at 
rest.  3d.  By  supposing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  to  be  a  measure.  Now 
we  know,  that  in  diseases  of  debility,  and  in  animals  bleeding  to  death,  the 
'pulse  usually  becomes  more  frequent  as  it  becomes  more  feeble,  and  as  there 
is  less  blood  moving :  viz.,  the  heart  very  partially  discharging  its  contents 
at  each  contraction.  4th,  and  lastly.  By  supposing  the  strength  of  the 
pulse  to  be  the  measure.  Now  we  find  that  the  pulse  in  an  artery  just  tied, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  there  is  no  current  at  all,  is  scarcely  weaker 
than  in  an  open  artery.  The  common  fact  of  a  person's  feet  remaining  stone- 
cold  for  hours,  although  the  arteries  leading  to  them  pulsate  nearly  as  usual. 
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Is  a  proof  that  ezceeding  little  blood  is  pasBniff  thrmigh  tkeoapiOaiieict  fk 
time,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  pnlsei  thererarei  is  nomaasnie  of  the  speed 
of  the  blood. 

The  Tentrielee  of  the  heart  appear,  under  eommon  eiieomslaiioeai  to  flnov 
out  aboat  an  onnoe  and  a  half  of  blood  at  eTei7eQOtn»lionr--or  abMit  asfea 
pounds  per  minute.  Now  if  the  bodj  oontain  about  twentj  pounds*  alto- 
gether, as  seems  to  be  the  ease,  the  whole  would  dronlale  twentr  tbues  in 
an  hour*  This  would  give  an  average  Telooitjr  of  about  mht  fauliea  per 
seoond  in  the  aorta,  but  gradually  less  in  the  smaller  arteries,  beeause  when- 
ever a  Tssoular  channel  subdivides,  the  faranohes  taken  ecdleotmly  have 
oonnderably  greater  area  than  the  trunk  from  whieh  they  arise,  sad  Ae 
eurrent  dinuhishes  in  a  oorresponding  proportion,*-gu8t  as  the  speed  of  a 
river  is  slways  less  in  the  parts  of  the  ehannel  whieh  are  deeper  ana  broader. 
The  vdocit^  in  the  extreme  capillaries  is  found  to  be  often  less  than  one 
inch  per  minute.  In  the  veins,  the  blood  must  move  more  sloirij  Aan  in 
oorresponding  arties,  in  proportion  as  the  veins  are  more  oapaeious  tium  the 
arteries. 

The  opinion  which  the  ancients  held,  that  the  arteries  eontahied  mta/ 
miriti  or  air  and  not  Uood^  rendered  the  pulse,  to  them,  a  very  mysterious 
phenomenon :  and  many  curious  hypotheses  were  firamed  to  ezpfadn  it 
These  it  would  now  be  unprofitable  to  detul.  Bven  Harvey's  grand  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation,  however,  has  not  rendered  the  subject  so  riB|de  ss 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  following  opinions  now  ex!st|  or  have 
lately  existed,  with  respect  to  the  pulse. 

1st.  The  great  majority  of  physiologists  have  believed  that  a  tamefkction 
is  produced  in  the  aorta  by  each  jet  of  blood  from  the  heart,  and  spreads 
afterwards  as  a  wave  into  all  the  arterial  branches.  2d.  Many  have  supposed 
an  extensive  contractile  action  of  the  arteries  themselves,  oorresponoing  to 
that  of  the  heart.  8d.  Bichat,  unable  by  anv  means  to  detect  the  slightest 
change  of  diameter  in  the  arteries  during  pulsation,  but  perceiving  that  in 
many  situations  they  were  at  the  time  somewhat  lengthened,  so  that  straight 
portions  became  bent,  and  portions  originally  bent,  were  bent  still  more,  held 
that  this  locomotion  or  changing  of  place  in  the  arteries,  was  the  cause. 
4th.  Others  have  supposed  the  impulse  of  the  heart's  contraction  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  fluid  blood,  somewhat  as  sound  is  transmitted  throimh 
bodies  generally,  or  as  a  blow  struck  on  one  end  of  a  log  of  wood,  is  frit 
distinct^  by  a  hand  applied  to  the  other,  although  there  be  no  visible  loco- 
motion. 6th.  Dr.  Young,  in  the  paper  in  the  Philosophical  IVansaotions  al- 
ready alluded  to,  has  shown  that  a  sudden  rush  forward  of  the  blood  in  the 
artery,  such  as  might  be  produced  by  injection  at  one  end  of  a  rigid  tobe, 
would  be  felt  by  a  nneer  applied  to  the  artery,  quite  as  distinctly  as  a  tume&c- 
tion ;  and  he  deems  this  occurrence  to  be  a  chief  cause  of  the  pulse.  Dr.  Pany, 
in  his  work  on  the  pulse,  points  to  this  almost  as  exclusively  aa  the  cause. 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  pulse  in  the  living  bodv  does  not  depend ' 
exclusively  upon  any  one  of  the  particulars  just  noticed,  but  has  all  of  toem 
as  elements ;  and  its  fluctuations  and  varieties  depend  upon  proportions  in 
which  these  elements  are  combined.    We  shall  review  them  again  to  prove 
this. 

Ist.  At  each  jet  of  blood  thrown  into  the  aorta,  a  tume&etion  or  ware 
must  spread  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  if  bkxxi 
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be  at  all  pushed  into  the  arterial  system,  it  either  must  dilate  it,  or  cause  an 
equal  quantity  to  be  expelled  at  the  same  instant  from  the  distant  extremities : 
now  as  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  appears  perfec^y  unifcnran, 
there  must  be  an  intermediate  dilatation.  Dr.  Parry  and  others  ^ould  not 
have  denied  this  dilatation  because  they  oould  not  see  it :  for  eyen  if  its  ad- 
vanoing  front  were  more  considerable  than  it  is,  it  passes  with  such  yoloeity 
that  like  a  cannon-ball  crossing  before  the  face,  it  would  not  be  perceived. 

2d.  Contraction  of  the  arterial  coats  certainly  does  not  take  place  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  supposed  by  some,  who  have  spoken  of  it  as  resem- 
bling the  contraction  of  the  heart  itself,  and  as  what  might  be  a  substitute  for 
the  action  of  the  heart  in  propelling  the  blood ;  but,  as  shown  at  page  414, 
the  rigidity  of  tube  which  in  all  degrees  of  arterial  dilatation  causes  the  pulse 
to  be  transmitted  so  quickly,  can  depend  on  nothing  but  a  contractile  action 
of  the  fibres.  There  are  some  reasons  for  doubting  whether  this  rigidity 
may  not  increase  at  the  moment  of  the  pulse. 

8d.  Unless  the  arterial  tubes  were  absolutely  inelastic,  which  they  are  far 
from  being,  they  mutt  be  lengthened  a  little  by  a  sudden  injection  of  blood, 
and,  therefore,  at  all  the  curvatures  particularly,  there  mtut  be  a  degree  of 
the  locomotion  described  by  Biohat,  often  sensible  to  a  finger  applied. 

4th.  That  a  tangible  shock  is  conveyed  through  a  fluid  without  any  appa- 
rent accumulation  of  the  fluid  or  change  of  velocity,  and  much  in  the  manner 
of  sound,  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  we  may  discover  the  working  of  a 
water-pump  at  very  great  distances,  through  iron  pipes  connected  with  it,  and 
even  tnrough  elastic  pipes  of  leather,  as  those  of  a  common  fire-enffine,  from 
which  the  water  is  spouting,  nevertheless,  in  a  uniform  stream.  The  pulse 
in  a  tied  artery,  in  which  there  is  no  current  or  rushing  wave,  must  be  chiefly 
from  this  cause  and  from  the  locomotion  of  the  artery. 

6tli.  That  ifey  additional  quantity  of  fluid  injected  into  elastic  vessels 
already  full,  must  spread  all  over  with  a  forward  rush^  affecting  the  finger 
of  an  examiner,  as  described  above,  is  also  most  certain.  As  the  heart,  how- 
ever, often  beats  without  dischargiog  much  of  its  blood,  and  as  in  many 
arteries  from  inaction  of  the  capillaries,  or  pressure  the  blood  for  a  time 
makes  little  or  no  progress,  while  the  pulse,  however,  remains  very  distinct, 
the  pulse  in  such  cases  must  be  produced  independently  of  the  forward  rush. 
An  animal  intestine  prepared,  and  filled  with  water  or  air,  and  laid  upon  a 
table— or  a  full  vein  in  the  living  body,  carries  a  rapid  and  distinct  pulse  to 
a  great  distance  when  cently  tapped  by  the  finger.  The  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion, then,  cannot  be  tne  simple  forward  rmh  without  tumefaction,  described 
by  Dr.  Young  and  Dr.  Parry. 

In  whatever  proportions  these  particulars  combine  to  form  the  pulse,  its 
foroe  will  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  artery.  Hence  as  an  artery  lead- 
ing to  an  indiamed  part  beoomes  of  greater  calibre,  its  pulse  also  becomes 
strong. 

It  IS  a  remark  respecting  the  pulse,  appearing  to  the  author  worthy  of  deep 
oonaideration,  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  heart  and  arteries  were  merely  the 
propulsion  and  conveyance  of  the  blood,  their  structure  and  action  would 
form  most  signal  deviations  from  the  ascertained  rules  of  fitness  in  mechanics. 
In  machines  of  human  contrivance,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  maxims 
<<  to  avoid  shocks,  or  jerking  motions ;"  and  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  we 
have  described  fiy-wheels,  air-vessels,  springs,  &c.,as  means  of  accomplishing 
this  object,  and  thereby  of  preventing  the  tearing  and  straining  of  parts  which 
would  else  happen.  In  the  human  body,  also  we  have  to  describe  the  ad- 
mirable elasticity  of  the  spine,  of  the  arch  of  the  foot^  of  the  cartilages  of  joints, 
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te.,  M  eonteiyiiMes anfwering  the  tame  end;  tnd  to  lentiic  tli«t|  in  odui^ 
otTitiei  Ihaa  the  heurt,  whieh  m  slteniateljfiQodaiideBuiied  Kbiii|Mtha 
atomaohi  Madder,  nteros,  &c.,  there  is  a  amooth  and  gradual  aetkm.  The 
heart  alone  is  the  ragged  anomalv,  which,  from  befinn  tnrtk  nnto  the  d|i^g 
moment^  thioba  nnoeaaingl j,  and  aenda  the  bounding  pnlae  of  liis  to  onij 
part;  and  which,  moreover,  instead  of  being  aecnrdi  and  tied  down  to  ila 
place,  ia  attached  at  the  extremity  of  the  aorta,  like  a  wmgfat  at  tha  and  of 
an  elastic  branch  of  a  tree,  and  eyery  time  that  it  fiUa  the  aorta,  ia  thrown 
with  violence,  by  the  oonae<||aent  sodden  tendency  of  that  vessel  to  beeone 
stiaighter,  against  the  ribs,  in  the  place  where  the  hand  ajq^liBd,  teb  it  ao 
distlnotly  btttins. 

Now  one  use  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  probably  is,  by  the  a^mium  and 
ehnming  whkdi  the  Uood  suffers  in  passing  through  it,  to  keep  in  compbtc 
miztura  all  the  hetorogsneous  parts  of  the  blood,  which  ao  readily  aapaiata 
when  left  to  repose : — bat  this  cannot  be  the  only  uae,  for  the  olgeot  mif^ 
have  been  more  simply  attained ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  phenomenon 
haa  relation  to  some  important  law  of  life  still  hidden  from  ua.  Tho  canaa 
commonly  assigned  for  the  heart's  contraction  is  the  peculiar  stimulna  of  the 
blood ;  yet  if  we  reflect  that  the  heart  will  beat  after  removal  from  tho  body 
and  when  it  contains  only  air,  and  that  during  life  it  beats  with  estmordinair 
regularity,  whether  the  state  of  the  droulation  allow  it  to  amp^  itaelf  at  can 
beat  or  mit,  we  perceive  that  the  oanae  is  more  obeoure.  We  eamiot  oon- 
template  this  subject  attentively  without  perceiving  a  atrong  analcugy  between 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  aome  eleotncal  phenomena  in  which  there  are 
successive  accumulations  and  exhaustion  of  power;  and,  leooUeoting  tha 
important  relations  which  late  researches  have  shown  to  exist  between  elec- 
tricity and  certain  other  actions  of  life,  the  inquiry  becomes  very  interesting. 
Oalvanism  can  excite  the  muscles  to  their  usual  actions ;  it  powerfully  affects 
the  secretions  and  tho  digestive  function ;  and  the  breathing  in  asthma ;  strong 
animal  passion  seems  to  produce  electrical  excitement :  and  certain  animals 
have  the  &oulty  of  stunning  their  enemies  by  an  electrical  discharge.  The 
pulse,  then,  in  its  sadden,  strong,  and  regular  recurrence,  may  be  a  kindred 
phenomenon.  In  this  view,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  supposing  a 
momentary  stiffening  or  slight  contraction  of  the  whole  arterial  system,  sudi 
as  the  sudden  rising  of  the  mesenteric  arterial  tree  so  readily  suggests :  if 
there  be  such,  however,  it  is  still  closely  connected  with,  and  proportioned' 
to,  the  action  of  the  heart;  for  it  occurs  only  with  that  action,  it  indicates 
any  disturbance  in  tho  action,  and  as  death  approaches,  it  ceasea  in  the  re- 
mote extremities  first. 

Tho  precedmg  considerations  exhibit  the  pulse  as  a  complex  subject,  and 
one  on  which  professional  opinions  are  not  yet  settled.  By  showing  ita  does 
relation  to  the  powers  of  lire,  they  also  prove  it  to  be  an  object  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  medical  practitioner.  This  last  truth  has  scarcelv  been  ques- 
tioned but  by  persons  either  utterly  uninformed  or  singularly  deficient  in  the 
power  of  tactile  discernment ;  yet,  because  no  simple  and  good  analyaia  of 
the  pulse,  and  detail  of  its  relation  to  morbid  states,  has  been  made  and  pub- 
lished, the  degrees  of  skill  acquired  by  individual  practitionera  with  reapeet 
to  it  are  very  various,  and  in  a  great  measure  aoddentaL  Some  pnotitionerB 
try  the  pulse  merely  for  form's  sake,  because  patients  expect  it;  many  ex- 
amine it  only  to  count  its  frequency ;  but  others  read  in  it,  with  confidencei 
much  of  the  history  and  probabilities  of  the  disorder,  and  decide  on  the  treat- 
ment accordingly.  Few  who  have  attended  to  the  subject  at  all,  can  confound 
the  pulses  of  such  diseases,  as  acute  rheumatism,  gastric  inflftinm^ti^^p^  the 
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fits  of  ague,  &o.    The  author  remembers  to  have  convened  with  a  Chinese 

Kraotitioner  who  had  only  the  scanty  medical  information  of  his  countrymen^ 
at  who  judged  by  the  pulse  with  singular  penetration. 

The  ohanffing  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  circulatory  system,  con* 
nectcd  with  health  and  disease,  and  discoverable  by  a  finger  watching  the 
pulse,  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  followiDg  ;  and  the  epithets  added  in  italics, 
are  those  which  seem  best  to  indicate  the  sensations  perceived.  The  artery 
at  the  writft  is  that  generally  chosen  for  examination,  because  it  is  not  like 
others  imbedded  in  soft  parts,  having  only  the  skin  over  it,  and  nothing  be- 
tween it  and  the  bone  below. 

1st.  The  number  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  in  a  given  time,  and 
the  regularity  of  their  recurrence. — Pulse, /r<?<ytteM<,  dow,  ijikrmittmt,  equal, 
regular^  of  var^mj  force. 

2d.  The  degree  of  the  heart's  contraction,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  ejected 
at  each  time )  and  the  corresponding  state  of  the  capillaries  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  passing  through  them.— Pulse,  full,  long,  labouring,  hound' 
ing,  feeUe, 

dd.  The  force  of  the  heart's  action,  with  the  correspondent  arterial  tension 
or  rigidity.— -Pulse,  hard,  sharp,  strong,  wiry,  %ceak,  soft,  yiddivg, 

4th.  The  suddenness  of  the  individual  contractions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
rigidity  of  the  vessels  in  conveying  the  shock. — Pulse,  quick,  tardy, 

5th.  The  size  of  the  artery  for  the  time,  whether  larger  or  smaller  than 
tksoal.— Pulse,  large^  small. 

Superficial  as  is  this  sketoh,  it  may  show  that  a  good  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pulse,  as  connected  with  disease,  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  medi- 
cine. The  sort  of  empirical  but  useful  tact  which  many  persons  acquire, 
18  not  fitted  to  satisfy  the  physician  who  reasons  deeply,  and  whose  mind 
should  have  always  present  to  it  the  various  constituents  of  the  pulse,  and 
all  the  important  circumstances  of  health  or  disease  related  to  its  indications. 
The  laboured  treatises  of  Solano,  Bordeu,  Boerhaave,  &c.,  may  treat  of 
what  were  clear  ideas  to  their  authors,  but  by  not  referring  the  physical 
causes  of  many  varieties,  they  become  so  obscure  to  others,  that  many  of 
the  divisions  and  denominations  appear  altogether  fanciful.  Dr.  Young's 
excellent  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  details  important  facts,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  point  out  all  the  pathological  rela- 
tions. Dr.  Y.,  guided  by  general  principles,  asserted  a  progressive  motion 
of  the  pulse,  while  other  authorities  were  holding  it  to  be  quite  simultaneous 
over  the  whole  system.  He  might  have  mentioned  in  proof,  that  careful 
examination  can  practically  detect  a  succession  of  beats  at  difierent  distances, 
particularly  at  the  four  stations;  Ist,  of  the  heart;  2d,  in  the  lip;  3d,  at 
the  wrist ;  4th,  at  the  ankle  : — but  the  interval  of  time,  even  between  the 
extremes,  being  only  a  small  part  of  a  second,  persons  will  often  fail  to 
make  their  first  experiment  satisfactorily.  Dr.  Parry's  treatise  on  the  pulse 
which  is  the  last  one  of  note,  although  having  excellences,  errs — in  attri- 
buting the  phenomenon  to  one  cause  to  exclusively — in  denying  arterial 
dilatation,  because  it  was  not  discovered  by  his  mode  of  searching  for  it,  in 
supposing  that  a  liquid  column  in  an  elastic  tube,  can  be  made  to  advance 
like  a  solid  rod,  or  a  line  of  billiard-balls.  The  too  common  neglect  of  me- 
chaoical  philosophy  by  medical  men,  is  signally  proved,  by  our  finding  in 
works  of  authority,  published  at  the  present  day,  such  statements  as  that  the 
arterial  pulse  may  be  more  frequent  or  less  frequent  that  the  boatings  of  the 
heart  Dr,  Good  (^Study  of  Medicine)  says,  that  there  may  be  various  fre- 
quency of  pulse  in  various  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time :  Richerand 
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t  l%kiM^t^)  ntyii  tbt  PttUe  ii  mow  ttHfmi  in  tfaa  trtoiy  ktfing 


f  llMn  HoHrtnu.    Whit  A  Mtiit  on  tlie  nedieil  prafaiRon  ii  tfab 
ttM  A  w\^\  wMohi  10  eommon  obMrren,  aaemi,  abof*  lU  oaMK% 


»  «it|iMi«i  11m  oiie«ktioD  of  the  Mood  k  gni^ 
•MM  «MM  vim  Me^i^Qtl  oiraoskiUMM  Modify  it 

CVmArfm  w  Ike  AocnE. 

tWW»4<MyWi<wSd<Mda>»air4iglitTOirior«^ 
H^ffifi  ^4^  >«Sii  »i  Mwd^oiid  havinff  opeiiiii«  o^piad  bj  Hood. 
\w^  W«JliMr  V  «iid  ftM  iIm  kmt.  The  atmosphni  pcwMra,  tkn- 
«Wk^;»«Mo  W  Ao  fc*id  ftiU,  to  it  koepo  the  top  of  aqpkon  fcU;  ud 
\iim<pr  111  jii^iTiBrr  rf  ■^^■^^■'  itnlf  does  not,  mors  An  watsr,  MMiUy 
ji>t»nrr  ^  W^  Vv  M^  ordiBftiy  degrees  of  pressure,  tlieio  anst  dwsjB  bo 
j^l^^f.  |-MMiHTT  gif  blood  ia  the  hmd,  how  maeh  soever  the  avtntitjr  may 
y^it  -u  i^  Mty  MNnlly.  Begard  to  this  important  troth,  a  mowlodgi  of 
%^4  bM  MW«ea  tbedisoovery  of  the  true  nature  of  atmonherie  pnsHne^ 
^j^>^  m^  ^.^MpUin  many  hitherto  obeeore  faetSy  both  in  haaith  and  disBais ; 

.jgi  ^  Mfeviitg  iastanoea  wiU  show. 

)(  ftvw  any  eanae,  the  arteries  in  the  head  beoome  too  fbll  of  Uood,  in 
iW  iMMit^  pioMttion  the  veins  most  beoome  too  empty;  or,  if  the  veins 
Vjihinain  lt)M  fyi,  the  arteries  mnst  be  too  empty;  and  in  either  eaae^  die  sir* 
v^ihMi  in  the  head  will  be  in  a  eorresponding  decree  impeded,  beeaasa^ 
«K<Hi  oiH>  part  of  a  channel  is  narrowed  or  diminished,  the  corrent  throngh- 
^'iil  iho  wnolo  is  slackened.  Now,  as  insensibility  snpervenea  when  the 
^^|4y  of  fresh  blood  to  the  brain  is  interrupted,  and  death  foUows  if  the 
tMicrruption  continue  long,  it  seems  evident  that  in  many  of  the  cases  of 
«|H«|0<»Ky,  whore,  on  inspection,  there  is  found  nothing  but  a  fnlneas  of  the 
HHorml  or  of  the  venous  system  of  the  head,  death  has  happened  merely 
|i«iHkUM  the  circulation  was  arrested  in  this  way.  In  other  paita  of  the  body, 
not  circumstanced  like  the  brain,  an  excess  of  blood  in  one  set  of  venos 
)uay  happen  without  inducing  deficiency  in  another,  and  therefore  with  per- 
feot  impunity  to  the  individual. 

Simple  increase  of  pressure  produced  by  the  blood  on  the  bndn,  provided 
the  proper  balance  exist  between  the  quantity  in  veins  and  arteries,  has  no 
iDJorious  effect.  This  is  proved  by  the  safe  descent  of  a  person  in  a  diving- 
bell,  where,  at  thirty-four  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  tho  body  is 
bearing  an  additional  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  a  square  ineh  (aeo  page 
168,)  which  pressure  through  the  blood-vessels  affects  the  brain  as  mneh  as 
any  other  part.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  climbs  a  mountain,  or  is 
lifted  in  a  baloon,  the  brain  is  less  pressed  than  usual ;  but  the  proper 
balance  in  artery  and  vein  being  maintained,  no  ioconvenienoe  is  felt,  xhe 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  valleys  among  the  Andes  are  as  far  above  the  sea 
as  they  would  be  at  tho  top  of  Mont  %lanc,  where  the  atmosphere  presses 
only  half  as  much  as  on  the  sea-shore ;  but  they  enjoy  good  health. 

As  the  box  of  the  cranium  encloses  tho  brain  so  as  to  leave  no  vacant 
space,  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  heart  injects  blood  with  nnnsnal  violence^ 
the  strain  at  first  is  borne  chiefly  by  the  cranium,  and  not  by  the  ooats  of 
the  blood-vessels.  Hence,  the  arteries  of  the  brain  need  not  to  be,  and  are 
not,  nearly  so  strong  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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The  veins  of  the  brain  are  also  pecnliar.  Common  veins  in  the  head 
would,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  oollapse  by  any  sudden  tension  of  the 
arteries  there,  and  if  they  did,  insensibility  or  death  would  ensue,  on  account 
of  the  oonsequent  stoppage  of  the  oirenlation.  The  chief  channels,  there- 
fbre,  for  the  refluent  blood,  instead  of  being  common  compteasible  vems,  are 
what  have  been  called  nnicaef,  or  grooves  in  the  bone  itself,  with  exceed- 
ingly strong  membranous  coverings,  supported  so  that  the  channels  become 
in  strength,  and  as  to  maintenance  of  their  capacity,  little  inferior  to  com* 
plete  channels  of  bone.  This  sinffalar  deviation  in  the  structure  of  the 
cerebral  veins  from  what  is  found  elsewhere,  and  without  which  deviation, 
animal  existence  could  not  be  continued,  is  one  of  those  particulars  which 

Swerfully  affect  the  contemplative  mind,  as  proofs  of  the  designing  Intel- 
jenee  which  has  planned  this  elorious  universe. 

From  not  adverting  sufficientlv  to  the  fact  now  explained,  of  the  cranium 
being  a  vessel  always  full,  and  which  will  hold  only  a  certain  quantity, 
misconception  has  prevailed  among  medical  men  with  respect  to  many  of 
the  a£fections  of  the  brain. 

It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  cannot  bear 
pressure  with  impunity,  for  that  stupor  immediately  follows  pressure,  how- 
ever produced,  r^ow  the  truth  is,  that  pressure  produces  stupor  only  when 
it  interferes  with  the  circulation.  In  wounds  with  loss  of  a  large  piece  of 
the  cranium,  the  brain  will  bear  very  rough  handling,  because,  if  compressed 
at  one  part,  it  may  bulge  in  another,  and  leave  the  circulation  free ;  but  if  the 
wound  be  small,  pressure  made  throuffh  it  instantly  affects  the  whole  brain, 
and  the  blood  is  prevented  from  entenng  from  the  heart.  Let  one  reflect,  for 
an  instant,  on  what  happens  to  the  fcotal  head  durins  parturition — ^how  often 
it  escapes  elongated  and  bent,  almost  as  if  it  were  of  soft  clay— yet  the  child 
lives  and  thrives,  and  the  natural  form  is  roon  recovered.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  foetal  skull  is  soft,  and  pressure  in  one  part  is  compensated  for  by 
a  bulging  or  extension  in  another,  and  the  blood  is  not  expelled. 

Water  in  the  head,  again,  is  said  to  kill  by  this  fatal  pressure  on  the  tender 
brain ;  but,  in  reality,  it  kills  by  keeping  out  the  blood,  and  so  mechanicallv 
arresting  the  circulation.  Accordingly  we  see,  that  where  the  fontandle  still 
remains  open,  or  where  the  sutures  or  joinings  of  the  skull  will  yield,  water 
may  accumulate  to  a  great  degree  without  causing  much  disturbance. 

A  tumour  in  the  brain,  which  would  be  of  no  consequence  if  the  brain 
were  unconfined,  soon  becomes  fatal  by  occupying  room  in  the  skull,  and  to 
the  extent  of  its  size  excluding  or  checking  the  supply  of  blood. 

If  the  substance  of  the  brain  at  all  increase  and  diminish  in  bulk,  as  muscles, 
&e.,  under  certain  circumstances,  do,  in  the  body  below,  all  such  changes 
must  produce  a  considerable  effect  on  the  cerebral  circulation  and  functions. 

Effects  of  position  on  the  circulation. 

While  a  man  is  in  a  standing  attitude,  the  heart  and  arteries  have  to  send 
the  blood  up  the  head  against  gravity ;  but  in  the  horizontal  position,  the 
blood,  if  equally  propelled,  must  arrive  with  greater  force,  because  gravity 
then  does  not  resist.  Hence  headache,  no  other  symptom  arising  from  ful- 
ness of  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  head,  is  often  relieved  by  we  upright 
position,  and  is  increased  by  lying  down. 

Many  people  who  have  had  a  slight  dcCTce  of  toothache  during  the  day,  find 
it  intolerable  when  they  lie  down  at  night,  and  are  relieved  again  by  rising 
and  walking  about  Commonly  they  suppose  that  it  b  the  cold  of  the  night 
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whkih  ihenlulli  tfa«  pun ;  but  it  it  in  fiiot  ihe  dnnge  of  poaitfon.  The  maAiX 
knew  a  Indj  who  wm  obliged  to  ileep  for  montoa  in  tlie  sitting  poeton^ 
beeenaa  ebo  had  a  tic  doloureux  in  the  &oe  wheneier  aba  laj  mmi.wuk 
another  who  was  under  the  same  neoeautj  for  a  conaidaiaUa  period  nAar  in 
loAamniatoiy  afieotion  of  the  bram,  beoauaa  if  her  head  lUl  1m  daring  daqi 
ahe  was  immediately  aaaidled  by  a  terrifio  dream  of  aworda  driven  inio  Ike 
bcain. 

Delirium  in  fever  is  aometimes  checked  at  onoe  by  elsfating  the  hand.  On 
aooount  of  the  great  relief  thus  obtained,  aome  oontinental  praotitimaen  had 
propoaed  to  aupport  the  patienta  oeoaaionaUy  in  an  npright  poatnia 

Apoplexy  baa  ofken  been  brought  on  by  a  man  beodfing  hia  head  down  in 
the  act  of  tying  hia  shoe,  or  of  pulling  on  hia  book 

Children  and  professed  tumblara  bmig  mueh  in  the  habit  of  pboing  their 
bodiea  in  all  pontionsi  feel  no  inoonvenienoe  tern  baring  the  Jbead  doWn- 
warda;  apparently,  beoauaa  arteries  and  Teina  usually  beoome  atrang  enoairii 
to  bear  the  preaaure  to  iriiieh  thiey  are  habitually  exposed ;  but  to  many  Sd 
people,  accustomed  to  keep  the  bead  always  up,  the  attempt  would  be  fataL 

Ulcers  on  the  lege  are  often  obstinate  and  will  bleed,  bisoauae  the  Tsins 
about  them  are  too  weak  to  aupport  the  lofty  odumna  of  blood  abofe.  Henee 
the  frequent  oounsel  g^ven  in  auoh  oaaea  to  keep  the  feet  raiaed  upon  a  ohair, 
and  the  utility  of  oertain  inodea  of  bandaging. 

Many  inflammationa  of  the  legs  and  feet  beoome  exceedinriy  pamfnl  when 
die  Um'b.  are  in  a  hengbg  poeitioD,  and  tbe  pun  u  nlievelby  laying  then 
honiontally. 

ManyanaaaroouB  or  dropdeal  affsotiona  of  the  lege  inereaae  towarda  night, 
because,  during  the  dependent  position  of  the  1^  through  the  day,  the 
absorbents  have  not  power  to  lift  the  fluid.  The  swelling  diaappean  again 
before  morning. 

When  the  heart  has  to  send  blood  upwards,  it  requures  to  act  more  atrongly 
than  when  the  body  is  horizontal,  and  the  pulse  increases  five  cmt.bix  beats 
in  the  minute ;  hence  the  common  rule  to  make  a  patient  with  hasmorrhage 
lie  in  the  horizontal  position,  that  the  heart  may  become  tranquil  and  allow 
the  bleeding  to  cease. 

Fainting  from  diminithed  ariericU  temion. 

Fainting  J  which  is  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
hence,  as  explained  above,  of  the  action  of  the  brain  for  want  of  blood,  ia 
produced  by  several  causes,  and  among  others,  by  any  occnrrenoe  which 
renders  the  blood-vessels  about  the  heart  suddenly  less  full  or  tenae  than 
usual.  It  would  appear  that  the  heart  being  accustomed,  when  it  eontraeta^ 
to  a  certain  degree  of  resistance,  has  its  action  disturbed  when  the  reaistanoe 
is  much  diminished. 

Thus  hsBmorrhage,  from  any  cause,  by  lessening  the  general  tenrion  of  the 
aanguiferous  system,  often  causes  fainting.  The  state  is  relieved  by  lying 
down ;  probably  becauae  the  still  remaining  weaker  action  of  the  heart  is 
sufficient  to  send  blood  to  the  head  along  a  horizontal  oonrae,  until  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  whole  vascular  system  reproduces  the  tension  necessary  to 
perfect  actbn.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  taken  away  tuddenfyy  afieets  the 
circulation  as  much  as  a  larger  quantity  taken  gradualiy,  apparently  because 
a  certain  space  of  time  is  required  for  the  gradual  lessening  of  the  veaaels. 

The  operation  of  tapping  for  dropsy  in  the  abdomen  would  often  bring  on 
fainting,  but  for  the  precaution  of  tightening  a  broad  bandage  upon  the  body 
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ms  the  water  flows.  Tho  reason  is,  that  the  sudden  removal  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fluid  which  had  been  compressing  all  the  abdominal  vessels,  and  keep- 
ing them  perhaps  only  half  full  of  bloody  allows  them  again  suddenly  to 
leoeive  their  natural  quantity,  and  thus  produces  a  relaxation  of  the  other 
parti  of  the  vascular  system. 

Sudden  parturition  often  causes  faintness  for  the  same  reasons. 

Kven  rising  up  suddenly  from  a  horizontal  position  will  cause  an  approach 
to  fainting  in  weak  people,  or  in  those  who  have  been  long  bed-ridden :  pro- 
bably because  the  heart  having  for  a  time  been  accustomed  to  send  blood 
only  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  head,  does  not  at  an  instant  exert  the 
additional  power  required  to  lift  an  upright  column  with  equal  force;— 
besides,  that  the  blood  does  not  then  return  to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  from 
the  inferior  parts  of  tho  body,  so  readily  as  before. 

These  various  facts,  now  easily  understood,  form  tho  reason  of  a  rule 
which  is  a  great  modern  improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  viz., 
in  bleeding  for  the  cure  of  inflammation,  to  take  the  blood  away  as  quickljf 
aa  pofisible.     This  subject  deserves  a  little  farther  consideration. 

A  great  proportion  of  dangerous  diseases  involve  inflammation  of  some 
Tital  organ ;  and  inflammation  consists  chiefly,  as  already  stated  at  page  422, 
of  a  gorging  or  over-distension  of  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  part.  The 
nature  of  the  capillaries,  again,  is  such  (page  422)  that  when  not  maintained 
constantly  full  by  the  pressure  of  the  heart  behind  them,  they  gradually  by 
their  own  action,  empty  themselves  towards  the  veins— as  is  seen  in  the 
disappearance  of  a  local  inflammation  soon  after  the  death  of  the  person,  or 
in  the  fact  of  the  arteries  being  emptied  of  blood  after  breathing  oeases,  &o. 
Now  ever  since  medicine  deserved  the  name  of  an  art,  practitioners  have 
aecounted  the  lancet  their  sheet-anchor  in  inflammatory  disease ',  but  it  is 
only  in  late  times,  since  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  understood,  that 
they  have  known  the  rationale  of  the  remedy,  viz.,  that  it  acts  by  diminishing 
vascular  tension,  and  hence  the  action  of  the  Heart,  and  so  allowing  the  small 
vessels  to  empty  themselves  by  their  own  force,  and  to  recover  sufficiently 
to  resist  the  return  of  an  excessive  load.  It  is  still  more  lately  that  they 
have  understood  how  much  more  suddenly  and  completely  the  disease  is 
cured  by  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  ao  rapidly  as  to  produce 
fainting,  than  of  a  much  larger  quantity  so  slowly  that  only  weakness  fol- 
lows. Judicious  treatment  now  cures  inflammation  much  more  certainly  and 
completely  than  was  done  formerly,  yet  with  much  smaller  loss  of  the  pre- 
cious blood,  and  with  less  danger  of  those  diseases  of  weakness,  or  of  that 
complete  breaking-up  of  the  constitution,  which  often  follow  great  depletion. 
To  induce  faintness,  large  openings  are  to  be  made  into  the  veins — some- 
times into  two  veins  at  once,  and  the  patient  is  kept  in  the  upright  attitude. 
Often  thus  an  inflamed  eye,  which  was  red  as  scarlet  before  bleeding,  in  a 
few  minutes  is  rendered  nearly  of  the  natural  appearance ;  and  intense  internal 
inflammations,  as  of  the  brain,  lungs,  bowels,  &c.,  which  if  neglected  would 
be  shortly  fatal,  are  removed  in  the  same  manner.  In  all  these  cases  the 
faintness  seems  to  be  almost  equally  efficacious,  whether  it  happens  after 
tho  loss  of  ten  ounces  of  blood,  or  of  fifty;  or  even,  as  sometimes  occurs, 
when  it  happens  without  bleeding  at  all,  after  merely  tying  the  arm  in  pre- 
paration 

Keflection  upon  these  circumstances  led  the  author  to  think  that,  in  certain 
cases,  the  beneficial  efieots  of  blood-letting  might  bo  attainable  by  the  simple 
means  of  exfenaive  dry  citpping,  alluded  to  at  page  176;  that  is  to  say,  by 
diminishing  the  atmospherical  pressure  on  a  considerable  part  of  the  body. 
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on  the  prinoipld  of  the  cnptnog-glase  naed  Teij  genflyy  and  thus  foddenlj 
removing  for  a  time  from  about  the  heart,  a  qoantitj  of  blood,  eirfMeiit  bj 
iti  abaenoe  to  prodnoe  faintnesa.  The  reeolta  of  tnal  have  bom  anah  aa  to 
I^TO  great  interest  to  the  inqniiy,  and  the  anthor^a  Idanva  will  be  dainlad 
to  the  proeeontion  of  it. — An  air-tight  oaae  of  oo|^»er  or.  tin^lata^  or  of  aivr 
tight  ebth  kspt  extended  by  hoopsy  b«ng  pot  npon  a  limb^  and  made  eloae 
bj  a  aoitable  ooUar  tied  at  the  same  time  ronnd  its  month  and  the  linb^-* 


(m  part  of  the  air  bein^  then  extraoted  by  a  aoitaUe  sphm,  in  aft  inatant 

'  with  wood;  and  aa  the 


the  Teasels  all  orw  the  umb  become  gently 

Uood  is  soddenly  taken  from  the  centre  it  the  body,  Sdntneas  la  pradneed, 
jnst  as  by  bleeding  from  a  vein.  The  excess  of  Uobd  mtv  be  retained  in 
the  limb  as  long  as  desired;  for  the  cirealation  is  not  impeoed.  To  prodnoe 
a  powerful  effect  with  a  slisht  diminution  of  pressuroi  more  than  one  limb 
mnst  be  operated  npon  at  £e  same  time. 

An  instrument  resembling  the  contrivance  now  desoribedi  waa  propeaed 
about  twenty  yearn  ago  bv  a  non-professional  person,  aa  a  meana  of  drawing 
all  sorts  of  diseases  out  of  the  body  through  tne  pores  of  the  akin.  He  en* 
elosed  a  leg  in  an  air-tight  case;  he  then  admitted  steam  to  heat  the  limb^ 
and  relax  uie  pores  of  the  skin,  as  he  said,  and  then  he  wmked  an  air-pump 
to  draw  out  the  disease.  He  c*lled  the  engine  the  air^mmp  vtgmar  baA. 
In  various  cases  where  its  true  action  waa  desirable,  although  not  understood 
by  the  proposer,  nor  judiciously  managed,  it  proved  bene&d. 

The  operation  of  applying  toumiouets  or  bandam  ronnd  the  limba,  ao  as 
to  influenoe  the  tnmsmission  of  the  blood,  a&ots  the  action  of  the  heart.  It 
is  said  sometimes  to  have  prevented  the  accession  of  ague.  It  ia  a  means 
akin  to  those  above  described. 

Because  arteries  are  stronger  and  more  tense  than  veins,  a  bandage  may 
be  put  round  a  limb,  tight  enough  to  close  the  veins  but  not  the  arteries,  and 
the  limb  will  then  BweU  bevond  the  ligature.  By  thus  putting  tight  elastic 
bandages  round  all  the  limbs  at  once,  and  immersing  them  in  warm  watw  to 
favour  the  dilatation  of  their  vessels,  so  much  blood  may  be  suddenly  detained 
in  thorn  as  to  cause  the  person  to  faint.  Such  a  means,  therefore,  might  also 
be  used  remedially. 

In  the  same  way,  a  tight  handkerchief,  or  stock  round  the  neck,  will  often 
retain  the  venous  blood  m  the  head,  and  cause  apoplexy. — Strong  pressnie 
made  on  a  jugular  vein  kills  as  certainly  as  if  made  on  the  windpipe. 

When  a  h^iia  or  other  tumor  is  strangulated,  it  swells  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  if  not  relieved,  soon  mortifies. 

Diffused  pressure,  like  that  made  by  rolling  a  bandage  round  a  whole  limb, 
or  by  immersing  the  limb  in  fluid,  must  affect  the  circulation.  The  veins 
will  be  more  compressed  than  the  arteries,  by  reason  of  the  distending  foioe 
in  them  being  less.  Varicose  veins,  therefore,  aro  usefully  supported  by  a 
bandage  or  laced  stocking.  The  reason  why  this  manner  of  suppcvdng  assists 
so  powerfully  in  the  heaung  of  ulcers  on  the  legs,  may  be,  that  the  support 
affects  the  capillaries  and  absorbents  as  well  as  the  larger  vessels. 

Poultices,  by  their  weight,  produce  a  soft  compression  of  the  parts  on 
which  they  are  applied ;  and  in  certain  cases,  may  benefit  by  mechanically 
squeezing  the  excess  of  blood  out  of  the  weakened  vessels. 

The  author  has  relieved  the  chronic  inflammation  of  a  sprained  ankle,  by 
ordering  the  foot  and  leg,  covered  with  an  oiled-silk  stockine,  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  boot  strong  enough  to  support  the  pressure  of  quioksuver,  which  wss 
then  poured  into  the  boot.  The  effect  is  a  pressure  by  the  fluid  metal  on  the 
weak  vessek,  of  one  pound  to  the  square  inch,  for  every  two  inchea  of  the 
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depth  of  metal  above  the  part. — A  height  of  four  or  five  inches  gives  the 
relief  expected.  A  much  greater  elevation  would  stop  the  circulation  alto- 
gether. No  bandage  can  press  with  uniformity  approaching  to  this  action  of 
«  fluid. 

The  effect  of  continued  pressure,  in  removing  tumours  of  various  kinds, 
b  explicable  on  the  same  principle.  The  author  doubts  not  that  in  such 
oaseSj  pressure  properly  managea,  would  prove  a  more  valuable  remedy  than 
is  at  present  generally  supposed.  The  elastic  steel  half-hoop,  with  one 
cushion  before  and  another  behind^  lately  introduced  for  the  relief  of  hernia, 
affords  an  admirable  mode,  in  certain  cases,  of  producing  a  uniform  pressure 
of  the  nature  spoken  of,  and  of  any  desired  force. 

When  a  man  stands  in  a  bath,  with  the  water  up  to  his  chin,  there  is  a 
pressure  of  the  water  upon  his  body,  proportioned  everywhere  to  the  depth, 
(see  page  180.)  This  pressure  must  produce  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  We  see  in  this  that  a  bath 
must  propel  the  blood  from  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  which  the  pressure  cannot  reach.  It  is  this  effect  which  in 
part  causes  the  feeling  of  thoracic  oppression  experienced  by  persons  on 
first  plunging  into  water,  which  feeling  b  usually  attributed  altogether  to  the 
cold. 

The  old  practice  of  placing  a  patient  in  a  pit,  and  surrounding  his  body 
with  earth  or  sand,  must  have  had  a  mechanical  action  of  the  kind  now  con- 
templated;  in  addition  to  any  other  inflcnce. 

Transfusion  of  blood  from  a  vein  of  a  healthy  person  into  that  of  one 
fainting  or  dying  from  h»morrhaee,  is  an  operation  the  converse  of  some  of 
those  mentioned  above.  It  has  been  frequently  performed  with  success. 
The  cases  to  which  it  seems  best  fitted,  are  those  of  flooding  after  parturition, 
and  of  wound;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  .that  many  of  the  lives  lost  from 
these  so  frequently  recurring  causes,  might  be  saved  by  its  adoption.  The 
blood  to  be  injected  is  received  into  a  vessel,  as  in  common  bleeding,  from 
which  vessel,  by  a  fit  syringe,  (to  be  described  in  a  future  page,)  it  is  trans- 
ferred, as  it  flows,  into  an  opened  vein  of  the  patient.  The  admission  of  air 
with  the  blood  would  be  fatal,  and  has  therefore  to  be  most  carefully  guarded 
against.  The  last  interesting  report  upon  this  subject  is  that  of  Dr.  Blundell^ 
in  his  Physiological  Essays. 


EESPIRATION  AND  VOICE. 

The  doctrines  of  fluidity^  illustrating  and  illustrated  by  the  animal  respi- 
ration and  voice. 

As  the  motion  of  a  windmill  depends  altogether  on  the  breeze  to  which  its 
vanes  are  exposed,  so  does  the  motion  and  the  life  of  that  most  wonderful  of 
structures,  the  animal  body,  depend  on  the  supply  of  air  for  its  breathing. 
If  this  supply  be  withheld  but  for  a  few  moments,  painful  convulsions  ensue ; 
and  if  for  a  still  longer  period,  the  body,  however  perfect  and  beautiful;  is 
made  a  lifeless  corpse,  soon  to  putrefy  and  be  decomposed. 

The  mechanical  nature  of  air,  as  to  its  lightness,  elasticity,  &c.,  and  the 
fact  of  its  forming  an  ocean  around  the  earth  of  about  fifty  miles  high,  arc 
now  well  understood,  and  have  been  fully  explained  under  pneumatics  ;  but 
the  precise  nature  of  its  life-sustaining  action  has  yet  to  be  elucidated  by 
farther  research  of  chemists  and  physiologists.     Thus  far,  however^  we 
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know — that  tho  ingredient  called  oxt^tjen^  constituting  a  fifth  of  the  atm(K 
sphere,  is  the  most  essential  part — that  air,  by  being  breathed  once,  is  rendered 
nnfit  for  farther  respiration  at  the  time — and  that  a  man  requircB  about  a 
gallon  per  minute.  Tho  enterprizing  Mr.  Spalding,  who  introduced  the  use 
of  the  diving-bell|  descended  for  the  last  time  with  a  companion  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  when,  owing  to  the  signal  cord  becoming  entangled  round  the 
great  rope  of  the  bell,  which  had  turned  in  dcscendingi  he  conld  not  make 
their  want  of  air  known  above,  and  both  were  found  £ad  when  the  bell  wts 
drawn  up  soon  after,  although  the  water  had  not  touched  them.  Of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  Englishmen,  who,  in  the  year  1750,  were  made  prisoners 
at  Calcutta,  and  were  thrown  into  the  close  dungeon,  since  callod  the  li4ju:k- 
holc^  only  twenty-three  survived  the  few  hours  of  their  confinement,  and  one 
of  the  most  appalling  recitals  of  human  sufiering  existing  on  record,  is  what 
these  persons  had  afterwards  to  make. 

We  know  generally  of  the  life-supporting  action  of  air,  that  it  consists  in 
some  change  operated  by  the  air  on  tho  blood ;  and  we  know  that  the  func* 
tion  of  respiration  has  merely  to  bring  air  and  blood  together  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  that  this  change  may  take  place.  The  blood  while  in  the  chest  is 
moving  along  a  part  of  its  circle,  in  vessels  of  extreme  minuteness  and  thin- 
ness, and  the  air  at  each  inspiration  rushes  in  among  these,  so  that  every 
globule  of  blood  passes  within  its  influence.  And  the  blood,  which,  after 
having  served  the  purposes  of  the  body,  arrives  at  this  part  of  its  course, 
black  and  impure,  immediately  after  its  exposure  to  the  air,  enters  the  left 
chamber  of  the  heart,  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour,  and  Uience  departs  to 
carry  new  life  to  the  general  system. 

Tho  minute  vessels  through  which  the  circulating  blood  is  strained  in  the 
chest,  do  not  hang  loose  in  the  cavity,  but  arc  supported  by  running  through 
spongy  masses,  callod  the  lungs,  which  consist  chiefly  of  these  vessels  and 
of  thin  membrane  formed  into  cells.  The  cells  at  every  inspiration,  receive 
fresh  air  through  the  cartilaginous  windpipe  which  branches  into  them,  and 
at  every  inspiration  they  return  the  changed  air  by  the  same  channels  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  lungs  of  a  child,  before  birth,  are  perfectly  collapsed,  or 
without  the  least  air  in  their  structure,  and  hence  are  dense  enough  to  sink 
in  water  ]  but  after  breathing,  they  retain  a  portion  of  air,  and  will  float. 
This  fact  has  been  accounted  a  test  of  whether  a  child  had  been  born  dead 
or  alive;  but  because  putrefaction,  <!^c.,  will  cause  air  to  be  in  lungs  which 
have  never  breathed,  the  criterion  may  be  fallacious. 

The  chest  is  a  largo  cavity,  of  form  approaching  to  that  of  a  common  bee* 
hive,  bounded  laterally  by  the  encircling  ribs,  behind  the  spine,  and  before 
by  tho  sternum,  and  divided  below,  from  the  abdomen  or  belly,  by  a  strong 
membranous  and  muscular  expansion,  called  the  diaphragm.  The  ribs,  in 
the  natural  state,  hang  obliquely  downwards  from  their  posterior  attachments, 
and  on  being  raised  in  front,  they  widen  or  increase  the  size  of  the  cavity,  as 
already  explained  at  p.  403.  The  cavity  is  farther  enlarged  by  tho  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  may  bo  regarded  as  both  the  floor  of  the  chest  and  the 
roof  of  the  abdomen,  and  which,  being  convex  upwards  like  a  dome,  by  con- 
tracting itself  to  a  more  flat  condition,  sinks  out  of,  and  enlarges  the  chest, 
while  it  descends  into,  and  diminishes  the  abdomen,  or  at  least  causes  pro- 
trusion of  its  sides. 

Now  on  the  chest  being  enlarged  by  the  rising  of  the  ribs  and  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  or  by  either  singly,  the  air  rushes  into  it  through  the  mouth 
and  windpipe,  exactly  as  air  rushes  into  a  common  bellows  throngh  its  pipe, 
when  the  valve  is  shut  and  the  two  boards  are  drawn  apart;  and  air  is  again 
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expelled  from  tho  langs  by  the  contraction  of  the  chest,  as  from  the  bellows 
by  the  approximation  of  the  boards.  Into  both  cavities  air  enters,  because 
with  the  enlarging  dimensions,  the  air  which  was  within  dilates,  and 
becomes  less  powerfully  tense  or  resisting  against  the  external  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  so  allows  more  air  to  rush  in  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 
The  air  is  expelled  again  by  the  contraction  of  the  cavities,  because,  by  being 
compresscdy  its  elastic  force  or  tension  becomes  greater  than  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal air,  which  it  therefore  easily  repels,  and  so  in  part  escapes.  By  im- 
mersing in  water  an  india  rubber  bottle,  and  then  opening  and  shutting  it, 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  fluid  in  this  manner  may  be  rendered  very  apparent. 

That  tho  air  admitted  into  the  chest  should  have  the  fullest  action  on  the 
blood  passing  there,  it  was  necessary  that  the  spungy  mass  of  lungs  in  which 
the  blood-vessels  ramify,  should  occupy  the  whole  of  the  cavity,  and  be 
equally  distributed.  Now  while  tho  equable  distribution  is  effected  by  the 
uniform  elasticity  or  resilience  which  belongs  to  the  structure  of  the  lung,  tho 
complete  filling  of  the  cavity  is  obtained,  not  by  general  attachment  between 
the  lungs  and  the  ribs  or  sides  of  tho  chest,  as  might  be  expected,  but  by  the 
following  means,  equally  simple,  and  still  more  perfect.  The  spongy  mass 
of  tho  lungs,  is  completely  covered  by  a  strong  adherent  membrane,  called  the 
pleura,  through  which  air  cannot  pass ;  between  this  membrane  and  a  similar 
lining  of  tho  chest  there  is  no  air  or  empty  space,  and  therefore  in  the  raising 
and  falling  of  the  ribs  during  respiration,  this  membrane  remains  always  in 
contact  with  the  lining  of  the  ribs,  just  as  a  bladder  put  into  a  bellows  as  a 
lining,  with  its  mouth  secured  around  tho  nozzle,  is  filled  and  emptied,  and 
remains  in  contact  with  the  interior  of  the  bellows,  in  all  the  states  of  dilata- 
tion, as  if  there  wcro  attachments  in  a  thousand  places.  This  construction 
allows  the  lungs  to  havo  a  singular  freedom  of  play  during  all  the  motions 
of  tho  body;  a  freedom  fartlier  provided  for  by  their  being  divided  into  five 
portions  or  lobes,  which  slide  upon  one  another :  of  these,  three  occupy  the 
right  side  of  tho  chest,  and  two  with  the  heart  occupy  the  left.  The  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  chest  are  rendered  cavities  quite  distinct  from  each  other 
bj  the  mediastinum y  a  strong  membranous  partition.  The  mechanical  dis- 
poflition  of  the  contents  of  the  chest,  as  now  described,  is  productive  of 
certain  consequences  which  it  is  important  to  understand; — for  instance. 

If  a  wound  be  made  in  one  side  of  the  chest  so  as  to  admit  air,  the  lungs  of 
that  side  collapse  in  obedience  to  their  weight  and  elasticity  3  and  as  the  chest 
afterwards  enlarges  and  dimini-shcs  in  respiration,  air  more  easily  enters  and 
leaves  the  space  around  the  collapsed  lung,  through  the  wound,  than  it  can 
enter  or  leave  the  lung  itself  through  the  windpipe ;  because,  in  the  first  case, 
it  has  no  force  to  overcome,  and  in  the  second,  the  elasticity,  weight  and 
inertia  of  the  lung  oppose.  Thus  the  lungs  of  the  wounded  side  become  col- 
lapsed and  useless.  If  such  a  wound,  therefore,  were  made  in  both  sides  of 
the  chest  at  once,  even  without  hurting^any  part  within,  the  person,  unless 
assbtcd,  would  die  of  suffocation.  The  kind  of  resistance  required  in  such  a 
casC)  is  first  to  press  the  ribs  down  so  as  to  empty  the  chest  of  air  as  much 
as  possible,  and  then  to  keep  the  wounds  close  or  covered  while  the  ribs  rise 
again ;  the  air,  of  course,  will  then  enter  by  the  natural  road,  the  only  one  left, 
to  fill  tho  chest,  and  will  distend  the  lung,  and  reach  the  blood  in  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels  as  usual.  Then  by  straining  with  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  as 
in  the  action  of  blowing,  and  at  tho  same  time  preventing  the  breath  from 
escaping  by  the  mouth  or  nose,  all  the  air  which  had  entered  by  any  wound 
in  the  chest  may  be  expelled.  In  Benjamin  Bell's  system  of  surgery,  which 
was  long  the  manual  of  practitioners^  counsel  on  this  head  was  given  tho  very 
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oontniy  of  that  required,  and,  of  course,  a&y  patient  tnaied  aooofffing  to  ft 
most  liaTe  been  lost. 

In  oases  of  dangerous  hsemorrbage  from  a  lung,  oaoaed  lijairooad'fai  tfce 
side,  tiio  pferqwr  praetioe  is  to  allow  tho  lung  to  ooUapse,  at  Boir  expUnadt 
.  that  iha  lunnoiThage  may  be  cheeked ;  and  when  tno  danger  fa  jpaal,  the 
treatment  above  described  is  to  be  adopted  to  restore  tbe-nataral  phj  of thi 
lung.  Life  may  be  supported  for  a  long  time  by  the  lung  in  one  aidb  of  the 
ohest 

In  cases  of  hsomoptysis,  or  spontaneous  bleecSng  from  the  lungs,  adisssse 
so  often  fatal,  life  might  somiBtimes  be  sated  or  prolonged  by  making  an 
openioff  between  two  of  the  ribs,  and  allowing  the  lung  to  ooUapse.  The 
aaeoted  lunff  is  often  pointed  out  by  the  circumstances;  and  the  opening, 
when  propeny  made,  would  be  no  more  dangerous  than  in  the  ease  where, 
by  a  mmiiar  openrntt,  water  or  pus  is  discharged  fitnu  the  diest. 

The  same  operation  has  been  tried  as  a  forlorn  hope  in  pulmonary  eon- 
sumption.  This  disease  is  often  limited  to  the  luns  of  one  side,  and  as  the 
alternate  stretching  and  collapse  of  the  deceitfed  lung  during  respiiatiott, 
together  with  the  contact  of  the  air,  powerfully  prevent  an  ulcer  there  from 
healing,  or  inflammation  from  subsiding,  a  new  chance  of  recovery  b  g^vea 
by  allowing  the  deceased  lune  to  collapse  and  remain  at  rest  Borne  ones 
are  recorded  where  cure  issara  to  have  followed  this  operation,  and  oertmnly, 
where  the  circumstances  are  Ikvourable  for  it,  and  wnere  death  most  ensue 
unless  it  can  save,  it  is  worth  trying. 

When  ribs  are  fractured,  it  is  the  practice  to  put  a  bandage  round  the  chest, 
so  as  for  the  time  to  prevent  almost  entirely  the  respiratory  motion  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  breathing  is  then  performed  chiefly  by  tne  rising  and  falling  of 
the  diaphragm  or  floor  of  the  chest  as  above  described.  Although  a  person 
with  broken  ribs  is  wisely  for  a  time  subjected  to  the  unnatural  restraint,  it 
is  surely  the  height  of  folly  to  inflict  the  same  on  healthy  beings,  as  is  jet, 
however,  so  commonly  done  among  young  women,  and  onen  to  the  destruo* 
tioD  of  their  health,  by  the  &8bion  of  bracing  the  body  in  tight  stays. 

The  force  of  a  healthy  chest's  action  in  blowing  is  equal,  as  stated  in  last 
section,  to  be  about  one  pound  on  the  inch  of  its  surface ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
chest  can  condense  its  contained  air  with  that  force,  and  can,  therefore,  Uow 
through  a  tube,  the  mouth  of  which  is  two  feet  under  the  surfaoe  of  the 
water.  In  the  opposite  action  of  sucking  or  drawing  in  air,  the  power  is 
nearly  the*  same.  In  both  actions  it  is  possible  to  use  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  separately  from  that  of  the  chest ;  and  the  mouth,  being  smaUer,  with 
stronger  muscles  about  it  in  proportion  to  its  size,  it  can  act  more  strcmgly. 
Some  men  can  suck  with  the  mouth  so  as  to  make  nearly  a  perfect  vacuum, 
or  to  lift  water  nearly  thirty  feet.  An  expert  operator  with  the  blow^pipe 
can  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  blast  by  shutting  the  mouth  behind,  while  be 
inhales,  and  replenishing  it  as  is  required  in  the  intervals. 

In  coughing^  the  ghttiB  or  top  of  the  windpipe,  by  a  curious  sympathy 
of  parts,  is  first  closed  for  an  instant,  during  which  the  chest  is  compressing 
and  condensing  its  contained  air,  and  on  the  glottis  being  then  opened,  a 
slight  esplosion  as  it  were,  of  the  compressed  air  takes  place,  and  blows  out 
any  irritating  matter  that  may  be  in  the  air^paflbages ;  just,  only  with 
inferior  force,  os^  the  burst  from  the  chamber  ox  an  air-^n  diacharees  its 
bullet.  This  shutting  of  the  elottis  to  allow  the  compression  of  the  air,  and 
the  subsequent  opening  to  allow  the  discharge,  may  recur  at  every  minute 
intervals,  and  many  times  for  one  fill  of  the  chest,  as  is  instanced  in  hooping- 
cough.    The  action  of  coughing  is  often  produced  by  irritation  from  a  caose 
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which  eannot  be  removed  by  coughing,  as  inflammation  of  the  chest,  or 
tubercles;  or  even  by  irritation  in  a  distant  part,  as  when  children  are  teeth- 
ing, or  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded. 

Sneezing  is  a  phenomenon  resembling  cough,  only  the  chest  empties  itself 
at  one  throe,  and  ohiefly  through  the  nose,  instead  of  through  the  mouth, 
ms  in  eonghing.  The  irritation  that  produces  sneezing  is  generally  in  the 
noae ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  cough,  sneezing  may  occur  from  distant  sympa- 
thies :  witness  that  from  worms  in  the  bowels. 

Laughing  consists  of  quickly  repeated  expulsions  of  air  from  the  chest, 
the  glottis  being  at  the  time  in  a  condition  to  produce  voice }  but  there  is  not 
between  the  gusts,  as  in  coughing,  complete  closure  of  the  glottis. 

Ciying  differs  from  laughing  almost  solely  in  the  circumstance  of  the  in- 
tervals between  the  gusts  of  air  beine  longer.  Children  laugh  and  cry  in 
the  same  breath,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  mark  the  moment  of  change. 

Hiccup  is  the  sudden  stopping,  by  a  closure  of  the  glottis,  of  a  strong 
inspiration  at  its  commencement  If  the  inspiratory  effort  be  afterwards 
oontinuedi  it  may  cause  air  from  the  atmosphere,  or  half-digested  food  from 
the  stomach,  to  enter  the  (esophagus. 

In  itraininj  to  lift  weights,  or  to  make  any  powerful  effort,  the  air  is  shut 
np  in  the  lungs,  that  there  may  be  steadiness  and  firmness  of  the  person. 
At  such  a  time,  by  the  compression  and  condensation  of  air  around  the  heart 
and  large  blood-vessels,  the  blood  is  determined  violently  outwards  from  the 
chest,  and  often  rises  to  the  head,  with  force  that  produces  giddiness,  or  even 
apoplexyi — and  the  eye  will  sometimes  become  suddenly  bloodshot,  from  a 
•nudl  vessel  giving  way;  and  leech-bites  will  break  out  afresh. — ^The  force 
of  this  pressure  outwards  is  measured,  as  already  stated,  by  a  column  of 
about  two  feet  of  blood ;  and  this  is,  therefore,  the  measure  of  the  additional 
arterial  and  venous  tension  in  the  body  generally. 

Suffocation  is  the  name  given  to  what  happens  when  the  supply  of  air  to 
the  lungs  is,  in  any  way,  prevented.  The  blood  not  then  refreshed  by  the 
approach  of  the  air,  rises  to  the  brain  unfit  for  its  purpose,  and  confusion  of 
thouflht  is  immediately  produced,  soon  followed  by  convulsion  and  death. 

When  this  happens  from  mechanical  obstruction  at  the  narrow  entrance 
ot-thd  windpipe,  as  in  croup,  by  the  tenacious  films  thrown  off  from  the 
inflamed  lining  of  the  air-passages,  life  may  bo  saved  by  making  a  new 
entrance  for  air  through  the  windpipe,  lower  down  in  the  neck,  and  keeping 
it  free  by  a  little  tubo  inserted,  until  the  obstruction  above  be  removed. 
Where  children  die  with  croup,  it  is  frequently  not  from  the  violence  of  the 
eonstitntional  disease,  but  from  detached  films  thus  accidentally  sticking  in 
the  narrow  entrance  of  tho  air-passage. 

In  the  cases  of  strangling  and  hanging,  the  tight  binding  of  the  rope  or 
ligature  crushes  inwards  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  windpipe,  and  shuts 
the  air-passage.  It  may  also  cause  apoplexy,  by  arresting  the  passage  of 
blood  to  and  from  the  head ;  and  there  may  be  dislocation  of  the  cervical 
Tertebrsa  of  the  spine. 

In  drowning^  communication  with  the  atmosphere  is  out  off  altocether 
by  the  supematent  water.  If,  during  submersion,  the  chest  expands  it  can 
receive  water  only,  instead  of  air.  Tho  nerves  and  muscles,  however,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  windpipe,  are  so  irritable,  as  to  be  immediately  excited  by 
the  contact  of  any  unusual  matter,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  they  keep  the 
passage  shut  against  the  liquid  seeking  entrance.  It  is  partly  on  this  ac- 
conot  that  the  body  of  a  person,  after  submersion  in  water  and  apparent 
death|  may,  often,  if  recovered  within  a  moderate  time,  be  restored  to  life. 

29 
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The  apptratus  of  tho  Humane  Society  for  the  reoofonr  of  ponooi  9^9^ 
rently  drowned^  includes  a  bellows  for  prodndng  artifloiai  mpiratioD.  lliil 
bellows  resembles  a  common  bellows,  except  that  its  flap  or  valva^  iaataiii 
of  being  internal,  is  external  like  a  lai^  flate-key,  aiMl  hat  a  aprii^  to  Am 
it^  obe£ent  to  the  finger  of  the  operator.  The  bellowi  zeoeivea  its  elwigs 
of  fresh  air  .on  being  expanded,  while  the  valve  is  open ;  it  send*  the  duiigs 
into  the  Inngs  on  being  compressed  while  the  vialve  is  shut;  it  withdiawa 
the  charge  again  on  being  expanded  with  the  valve  shut ;  and  the  impnvs  air 
is  thrown  oat  to  the  atmosphere  on  its  being  oompressed  with  the  valve 
open.  These  changes,  repeated  and  oontinaed,  prodnoe  the  artificial  EeB|»ra- 
tion  required.  It  is  most  important  to  remaiic  here,  Aat  if  sir  be  injeeted 
into  the  lungs,  either  in  too  large  quantity  or  veiy  suddenly,  inatMd  of 
recalling  or  sustaining  life,  it  b  as  certain  a  means  of  killing  as  a  dagger 
driven  through  the  heart  This  truth  has  been  but  lately  known,  and  isno- 
ranoe  of  it  om  probably  decided  the  fate  of  many  persons,  treated  witti  a 
view  to  recovery  after  submersion.  The  operator  should  refleet  that  he  is 
dilating  the  delicate  air-cells  of  the  lungs  with  the  force  of  an  hydnniBo 
press;  and  that  if  he  does  so  very  suddenly,  although  to  a  small  extent,  he 
still  may  rapture  many  small  blood-vessels,  before  they  can  empty  them- 
selves so  as  to  yield*  In  a  bellows  for  the  pnrpose  of  artificial  xeapiratton, 
there  should  be  the  means  of  checking  its  opening  to  salt  the  oapadty  of  the 
patient's  chest,  and  there  sliould  be  a  oook  in  the  j^ipe  or  nonle  to  regahte 
'  the  speed  of  the  passing  air. 

In  addition  to  the  srtificial  breathing  for  the  reoovery  of  aaqMnded  ani- 
mation, it  is  often  necessary  to  restore  natural  warmth  to  the  body,  to  rob 
the  limbs  in  aid  of  the  ciroulatioD,  to  administer  stimulants  by  the  month, 
to  excite  by  galvanism,  &o. 

It  seems  to  be  an  error,  and  probably  often  a  fatal  error,  in  the  present 
mode  of  treating  persons  apparently  drowned,  to  use  cold  instead  of  warm 
air  for  the  artificial  respiration.  Thus  while  the  important  object  of  resto^ 
ing  tho  temperature  of  life  is  sought  by  all  exteraal  means,  the  great  incon- 
sistency is  committed  of  blowing  cold  air  upon  an  internal  snrfiice  of  the 
body  more  extensive  than  the  external ;  and  until  that  reciprocal  action  of  the 
air  and  blood  begins,  which  constitutes  the  slow  combustion  of  natural  res- 
piration, every  bcllows^ful  of  cold  air  admitted,  brings  back  with  it  a  porUon 
of  the  remaining  central  warmth,  and  may  thus  chill  so  as  to  make  the  re> 
covery  impossible : — as  a  fire  which  has  fallen  very  low  may  be  immediately 
tsxtinguished  by  the  same  action  of  ab  ellows,  which  a  little  before  would 
have  made  it  blaze.  Air  might  easily  bo  heated  for  the  purpose  of  respira- 
tion by  pouring  boiling  water  into  a  vessel  containing  it,  and  then  connect- 
ing the  bellows  with  that  vessel  by  a  fit  pipe,  or  by  making  the  bellows 
draw  through  a  pipe  partially  immersed  in  hot  water:— a  quart  of  boiling 
water  has  heat  enough  in  it  to  warm  many  gallons  of  air  to  blood-heat 
This  plan  would  not  only  avoid  the  mischiefe  arising  from  the  cold  air,  bat 
by  afibrdiog  the  means  of  applying  warmth  even  higher  than  that  of  life,  it 
might  probably  furnish  tho  most  useful  of  all  stimulants  to  the  parts  aboot 
the  heart  A  healthy  man  can  breathe,  with  impunity,  air  that  is  mach 
hotter  than  boiling  water. 

Late  physiological  investigations  have  shown  that  the  breathing,  or  me- 
chanical action  of  tho  chest  in  respiration,  is  so  dependent  upon  the  infiuence 
of  the  brain,  as  to  be  disturbed  and  even  stopped  when  the  brain  is  embs^ 
rassed  :  they  have  shown  farther  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  dependent  on 
the  breathing,  but  not  on  the  brain,  except  as  the  cause  of  the  breathing— 
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for  that  respiration  kept  up  artificially,  will  preserve  the  oirculation  and  the 
life  for  a  oonsiderablo  time  after  the  brain  has  altogether  ceased  to  aot^  or 
even  has  been  removed  from  the  body.  Now,  some  interesting  experiments 
of  Mr.  Brodio  have  proved,  that  certain  poisons  are  fatal,  merely  because 
they  suspend  for  a  time  the  action  of  the  brain — through  which  suspension, 
the  actions,  first  of  the  chest,  and  then  of  the  heart,  cease,  and  death  ensues : 
but  that  in  such  cases,  if  the  action  of  the  chest  be  maintained  artificially, 
tho  circulation  and  life  of  the  body  will  bo  for  a  time  continued,  and  the 
brain  may  gradually  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  poison,  so  as  to  resume 
its  office.  Thus  certain  cases  of  poboning,  which  formerly  would  have  been 
&tal,  may  now  end  in  recovery. 

An  important  application  of  this  discovery  is  to  tho  treatment  of  cases  of 
convulsion,  particularly  those  occurring  from  teething  or  other  irritations  in 
iniancy.  The  respiration  ceases  in  these  cases  often  only  because  the  action 
of  the  brain  is  suspended ;  and  if  the  respiration  bo  continued  artificially,  the 
ciroolatiou  and  life  will  also  continue  for  a  time,  during  which  the  brain  may 
recover  itself,  cither  spontaneously,  or  in  consequence  of  remedies  employed, 
and  life  may  be  saved. — The  chest  of  an  infant  is  comparatively  so  small, 
that  it  may  be  filled  from  the  mouth  and  windpipe  of  a  grown  person,  with 
air  which  has  not  descended  to  that  person's  lungs,  and  therefore  has  not  been 
rendered  unfit  by  respiration ;  and  on  the  little  chest  being  afterwards  oom- 
preased  by  the  hand,  the  air  will  return.  The  air  may  be  blown  directly  in- 
to the  child's  month  through  a  thin  handkerchief  laid  over  the  mouth,  or  it 
may  pass  through  a  tube  inserted  into  the  nostril  or  trachea : — to  prevent  it 
from  passing  into  the  stomach,  the  larynx  must  be  pressed  against  the  ocso- 
phagoB  during  its  entrance.  Let  all  who  try  this  remedy,  keep  present  to 
their  minds  the  danger  of  inflating  too  much. 

Any  medicated  air  is  generally  inhaled  by  a  patient  from  an  oiled-silk,  or 
other  air-tight  bag,  or  from  a  light  gasometer  ?8ee  page  211.)  When  the 
compound  nature  of  our  atmosphere  was  first  discovered,  great  advantages 
were  anticipated  to  medicine  from  the  use  of  pneumatic  or  aerial  mixtures. 
These  expectations  have  not  been  realized,  but  the  subject  still  remains 
highly  deserving  of  research. 


THE  VOICE  AND  SPEECH. 

X 

The  chest  and  air-psssagos,  with  certain  additional  parts,  constitute  the  or- 
gans of  voice  and  speech. 

An  inquirer  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe  around  him,  meets  with 
few  things  calculated  more  to  surprise  him  than  that  faculty  in  the  human 
mind  by  which  it  can  associate  the  ideas  of  objects  with  any  arbitrary  signs, 
BO  closely  that  the  ideas  are  afterwards  excited  by  the  signs  almost  as  vividly 
as  by  the  objects  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  China,  for  instance,  have 
contrived  many  thousand  grotesque  characters,  and  determined  what  object 
each  should  recall ;  when  a  Chinese  by  study  becomes  familiar  with  these, 
he  may  have  his  bodily  eye  poring  over  pages  of  crooked  and  unseemly 
scratches,  while  his  mental  eye  through  them  sees  only  a  pleasing  succession 
of  the  most  beautiful  imagery  of  nature ;  and  the  characters  may  be  rendered 
intelligible  to  tho  deaf  and  dumb  man,  as  well  as  to  him  who  speaks ;  and 
they  serve  as  a  media  of  thought  and  communication  through  many  provinces 
and  countries  of  which  the  spoken  languages  have  no  common  resemblance 
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But  if  the  ready  remembranoe  of  vmMs  ngiie  be  wotiderfal,  wluoh  hsfe 
a  permanent  esistenoe,  and  which  often  may  nareaonie  leeembltiiee  in  fima 
to  the  things  signified,  how  mnoh  more  wonderful  is  it  that  Mkmmdibk  mg^ 
that  isy  a  passing  sound  or  fugitive  breath,  ealled  by  man  a  woid,  ahouA 
serre  as  well;  and  that  by  a  suooession  of  mere  soandSi.haTiii^  soKltk 
natiual  oonnection  with  the  Uungs  signified,  that  they  we  totally  ddEannft  is 
difEevent  countries,  and  are  changing  with  fashion  from  age  to  age,  any  tnin 
of  thought  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the  minds  of  an  andieaoo,  so  as  to 
excite  and  to  leave  impressions  almost  as  yiyid  as  from  lealitieB  I  Saeh, 
however,  is  the  fust,  and  it  is  greatly  owing  to  this  and  to  a  oorreapondent 
faculty  of  producing  at  will  a  sufficient  number  of  distinguishable  soondsi 
that  man  owes  his  elevation  above  the  brutes  of  the  field.  His  godlika  pow- 
ers of  intellect  would  have  remained  dormant  and  unknown,  had  ha  waaled 
the  fiusnlty  of  comparing  invisible  thoughts  with  those  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  of  arranging  and  recording  them  by  means  of  signs.— Written  langiiage 
is  a  double  remove  from  the  objects  themselves,  being  vitibU  ngnM  not  of 
thinffs,  but  of  the  avdiide  ngn$. 

The  admirable  apparatus  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  produce  m  ioffieisDt 
variety  of  sounds  to  answer  his  purposes,  passes  generally  under  the  denonu* 
nation  of  the  orgam  oftpfeek;  because  the  set  of  using  sounds  whieh  have 
meanings  assigned  to  them  is  called  speech.  It  consists  of  the  cheat  for  eon* 
taining  air ;  of  the  larynx  or  cartilaginous  box,  with  its  narrow  apertoreedlsd 
the  glottis,  at  iA^  top  of  the  windpipe,%r  producing  the  voice,  and  varying 
its  pitch ;  and  of  the  short  tube  of  the  mouth,  with  the  tongue  and  Ups,  te 
larther  modifying  the  voice.  . 

In  the  chapter  on  acoustics,  we  explained  that  sound  is  the  name  given  to 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  ear  by  certain  tremblings  conveyed  to  it  cener* 
ally  through  the  medium  of  the  air ;  and  we  explained  how  air,  forced  from 
the  human  lungs  through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  oanses  the 
elastic  lips  of  that  opening  to  vibrate,  and  to  excite  the  trembiingB.  Wehavt 
now  to  show  that  this  sound,  in  passing  forward  from  the  top  of  the  wind- 
pipe, may  bo  modified  at  the  will  of  the  individual,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways 
—a  variety,  however,  which  is  still  very  simple. 

The  modifications  of  voice  easily  made,  and  easily  distinguishable  by  ths 
ear,  and  therefore  fit  elements  of  language,  are  about  fifty  in  number;  hat 
no  single  language  contains  more  than  about  half  of  them.  They  are  divisi- 
ble into  two  very  distinct  and  nearly  equal  classes,  called,  for  reasons  now  to 
be  explained,  voweU  and  conwonantt. 

Those  of  the  first  class  are  the  simple  voices  issuing  through  the  open  mouth, 
and  influenced  only  by  the  degrees  in  which  the  mouth  is  opened  and  elon- 
gated. They  may  be  continued  as  long  as  there  is  breath  to  issue  from  tba 
cheat,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  named  wnoeh  or  caUmg  mmndi. 
The  Roman  letters.  A,  E,  1, 0,  U,  as  generally  pronounced  on  the  eontinettt 
of  Europe,  and  of  which  the  sounds  correspond  nearly  to  those  a«0,  OyefOf 
and  00,  of  English  writing,  indicate  the  most  easily  distinguishable  vowels 
Sounds  passing  through  the  mouth  in  its  most  natural  state  of  relaxation,  if 
heard  as  the  modifications  expressed  by  the  Italian  E,  (or  the  a  of  the  Englisk 
word  care  ;)  if  the  mouth  be  then  widened,  the  sound  becomes  A  (as  in  the 
English  word  bar;  if  the  mouth  be  narrowed,  we  hear  the  I  (or  the  e  of  the 
Enfflish  tedious  ;)  if  the  mouth  be  elongated  and  at  the  same  time  widened, 
we  near  the  0  (as  in  the  English  word  bore;)  and  if  more  elongated  bat 
narrowed,  we  hear  the  U  (as  in  the  English  rud^,)  The  possible  number  of 
vowels,  however,  is  as  great  as  the  possible  degrees  in  which  the  dimensioos 
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of  the  moath  may  be  altered.  Aboat  twenty  of  them  are  sufficiently  distin- 
guishable, but  few  languages  comprehend  more  than  twelve.  Modem  art 
can  produce  the  vowel  sounds  mechanically  by  means  of  tubes  of  certain 
dimauBODs. 

The  alphabets  of  Europe  are  very  faulty  in  not  all  using  the  same  charac- 
ters for  the  same  sounds  and  in  not  having,  according  to  the  true  intent  of 
ID  alphabet;  a  character  for  each  distinct  sound.  Id  English  one  letter  is 
used  for  several  sounds,  as  A,  in  watery  fiir^  fatj  fatCj  where  it  indicates  four 
sounds  perfectly  distinct.  In  repeating  the  English  alphabet,  the  A  is  pro- 
nonnoed  as  the  broad  E  of  the  Italians  and  of  continental  Europe,  and  the  E 
as  the  I ;  and  the  I  (in  tidej  for  instance,)  as  the  diphthong  AI  of  more  cor- 
rect alphabets;  and  the  U  (in  mme^)  as  the  diphthong  lU.  In  consequence 
of  the  changes  which  the  English  have  made  in  the  meaning  of  the  Koman 
letters,  they  now  experience  increased  difficulty  in  learning  modern  conti- 
nental languages ;  and  their  own  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  languages,  to 
all  but  themselves,  is  ridiculous,  and  almost  unintelligible.  The  same  cause 
renders  the  pronunciation  of  English  difficult  to  foreigners,  and  thus  restricts 
nnoh  in  other  countries,  the  cultivation  of  English  literature. 

To  explain  the  second  class  of  the  modifications  of  sound,  called  con^o-^ 
nanUf  we  may  remark  that  while  any  continued  or  vowel  sound  is  passing 
through  the  mouth,  if  it  be  interrupted,  whether  by  a  complete  closure  of 
the  mouthy  or  only  by  an  approximation  of  parts,  the  effinjt  on  the  ear  of  a 
listener  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  so  exceedingly  different,  according  to  the 
tkiuation  in  the  mouth  where  the  interruption  occurs,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  occurs,  that  many  most  distinct  modifications  thence  arise.  Thus 
any  continued  sound,  as  A,  if  arrested  by  a  closure  of  the  mouth  at  the  ex- 
ternal confine  or  lips,  is  heard  to  terminate  with  the  modification  which  we 
ehooee  to  express  by  the  letter  P,  that  is,  the  syllable  AP  has  been  pro- 
nounced ',  but  if,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  closure  be  made  towards 
the  back  of  the  mouth  by  the  tongue  rising  against  the  palate,  we  hear  the 
modification  expressed  by  the  letter  K,  and  the  syllable  AK  has  been  pro- 
nounced ]  and  if  the  closure  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  by  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  rising  against  the  roof,  the  sound  expressed  by  T  is  produced, 
and  the  syllable  AT  is  heard, — and  so  of  others.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also, 
that  the  ear  is  equally  sensible  of  the  peculiarities  whether  the  closure  pro- 
cedee  the  continued  sound  or  follows  it :  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  syllables 
pronounced  are  as  above,  AP,  AT,  AK,  or  on  the  contrary,  PA,  TA,  KA. 
— ^The  modifications  of  which  we  arc  now  speaking,  appear,  then,  not  so 
much  to  be  sounds,  as  distinguishable  manners  of  beginning  and  ending 
sounds ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  thus  only  perceivable  in  connection  with 
Tocal  Bounds  that  they  are  called  consonants. 

Now  in  the  mouth,  considered  as  a  vocal  tube,  there  are  three  situational 
in  which  interruption  of  voice  or  breadth  may  most  conveniently  be  made, 
and  there  are  six  modes  of  making  it  at  each ;  so  that  eighteen  distinct  inter- 
rupt ive  modifications  or  consonants  hence  arise.  These  we  shall  now  describe. 

The  three  great  oral  positions^  as  they  may  be  called,  are, 

Ist.  At  the  external  confine  of  the  mouth,  or  lips,  giving  the  labial  BTtu 
eulations,  of  which  P  is  an  example. 

2d.  In  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  where  the  tip  of  the  tongue  approachea 
the  palate  behind  the  teeth,  producing  the  imlatai  articulations,  of  which  T 
IS  an  example. 
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8d,  Near  the  back  of  the  moatfa,  where  the  body  of  the  mouth  approMhM 
the  pahttOi  giviDg  the  guttural  artioulationsi  of  whm  K  it  an  eiain|^ . 

And  the  iix  modett  in  which  the  Toice  or  breath  may  be  affeoted  ift'finim 
through  each  of  the  three  poaitions  of  the  moath|  ara^ 

let.  A  sadden  and  complete  stoppage,  prodooing  what  may  be  esUad  m 
mute  artlonlation :  viz,,  P,  in  the  labial  position;  T|  in  the  palatal;  aad  K, 
in  the  ffattnral.  (See  here  the  geneni  table  of  artioalationa  next  pan 
which  table  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  tube  of  the  month,  witn 
the  letters  so  placed  as  to  show  in  what  situations  in  the  month  the  aonnds 
represented  by  them  are  severally  produced.)  A  mute  may  also  be  made  by. 
atopping  the  breath  exactly  at  the  teeth,  ink.,  a  dentai'mute;  bnt  it  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  palatal  mute,  produced  just  behind  it,  and  being 
less  perfect,  is  not  used.— ^me  awkwttd  speakersi  substituting  it  for  the 
proper  mute  are  said  to  ^peoA  thick. 

2d.  A  sudden  shutting,  as  in  the  Ust  case,  but  the  Toioe  being  allowed  to 
continue  until  the  part  of  the  mouth  behind  the  closure  be  distended  with 
air. — This  produces  the  Memi-mutes,  B,  P,  and  Or,  (tm  heard  in  the  syllables 
AB,  AD,  AG,)  for  the  three  positions.  There  migkt  be  a  dental  haif-muie^ 
but  it  is  not  more  used  than  the  dental-mute,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  If 
the  sides  of  the  tongue  be  depressed,  after  it  hss  taken  the  position  leqmrsd 
for  T  or  D,  the  sound  L  is  produced ;  and  the  letter  is,  in  the  table,  plaoed 
below  D,  although  the  sound^  from  being  continnable,  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
mute. 

8d.  The  positious  closed  as  for  the  mutes,  while  sound  is  allowed  to  pass 
by  the  nose. — Thus  arise  the  semi-voioels  or  na^salsy  M,  N,  NG,  for  the 
three  positions, — NG  (as  in  kinf/)  is  a  simple  sound,  although  our  imperfeot 
alphabet  has  no  single  letter  for  it.  The  nasal  sound  of  the  French  language, 
which  gives  it  so  great  a  peculiarity,  approximates  to  the  English  NG,  but 
differs  from  it  in  sound  being  allowed  to  pass  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as  bj 
the  nose.  It  is  pointed  at  by  the  small  n  in  the  table,  and  like  the  other 
sounds  which  do  not  occur  in  the  English  language,  is  here  pointed  in  the 
Italic  character. 

4th.  Breath  only  (or  whisper)  allowed  to  pass  at  the  three  oral  positions 
nearly  dosed. — Hence  come  the  sounds  which  we  call  a9piraie$,  viz.,  F,  fi>r 
the  labial  position,  Til  and  S,  for  the  palatal,  and  CH  (heard  in  the  Seottisii 
word  lochj)  for  the  guttural ;  the  Til  and  CH  are  simple  sounds,  although 
each  expressed  in  Britain  by  two  letters.  The  TH  is  heard  in  the  word 
hatkf  and  is  the  sound  expressed  by  the  single  letter  9  of  the  Greeks.  The 
OH  is  heard  in  the  German  ich,  and  is  the  x  of  the  Greeks.  The  mfi  atpi* 
rate  TH  is  more  easily  made  by  pressing  the  tongue  gently  against  the 
teeth,  and  allowing  the  breath  to  pass  all  round,  than  by  the  true  palatal 
approximation  of  parts,  and  the  soft  dental  aspirate,  therefore,  is  used  ia 
preference  to  the  jyalatal.  The  letter  S.  is  the  hard  palatal  aspiraU,  and 
differs  from  the  soft  palatal  aspirate  TH,  in  the  breath  being  made  to 
issue  with  greater  force,  and  only  by  a  narrow  space  over  the  oentre  of  a 
rigid  tongue,  instead  of  on  all  sides  of  a  soft  tongue,  as  for  TH.  French 
people  on  first  attempting  to  pronounce  TH,  substitute  for  it  the  D,  or  the 
S,  or  the  Z  (which  is  nearly  related  to  S,  as  explained  below.)  The  author 
has  found  it  easy  to  enable  them  to  pronounce  the  TH  at  once,  and  perfeotlj, 
by  explaining  its  nature  as  above.  If  we  depress  the  sides  of  the  tongue  while 
pronouncing  S,  we  produce  the  simple  sound  expressed  by  the  English  donUo 
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letter  SH,  jtut  as  bj  depressing  the  sides,  of  the  tongue  while  making  D, 
wa  produce  L. 

6th.  Using  voice  in  the  same  manner  an  breath  or  wliiiper  is  used  far  the 
Mpirates. — ^This  produces  the  sound  called  vocal  a$pirate$,  viz.,  V,  TH,  Z, 
Ji  and  GH.  TH  vocal  afpirate^  is  heard  in  bathe j  as  contrasted  with  the 
HmpU  atpirate  in  bath ;  7t  comes  from  the  S  position,  only  with  tound 
instead  of  breath ;  S£I  pronounced  with  vohe^  becomes  the  J  of  the  French 
in  the  word/c,  or  the  sound  heard  in  the  middle  of  the  English  word  vmon. 
GH  is  a  simple  sound  in  German,  but  not  in  English. 
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6th.  Shaking  the  approaching  parts  in  the  three  positions. — Wo  thus  make 
vibratory  $oumU,  of  which  the  middle  position  gives  the  common  R,  the 
only  one  of  them  used  in  England.  Some  bad  speakers  of  English,  however, 
make  the  labial  vibratory  by  shaking  the  V  in  such  words  as  property  ;  and 
many  use  the  guttural,  which  is  the  burr  of  Northumberland,  and  the  com- 
mon affectation  in  Parisian  speech,  termed  j;(i/7er  (jra$y  or  grasseyer. 


Additional  Remarhs. 

The  sound  of  II  is  an  aitpirate  produced  even  behind  the  situation  of  the 
guttural  atpirate  ch :  it  is,  indeed,  merely  a  forcible  passing  of  the  breath 
through  the  very  back  part  of  the  mouth  or  throat. 
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OH,  in  siioh  words  as  chain,  meaDs  T  before  A, 

J»  as  heard  in  the  English  name  Johnf  is  a  oompoond  aonodi  iMhp  D  W 
fore  die  simple  J  (^  the  table,  which  is  the  8  of  vwunk 

LL.  The  Hqnid  ix  doable  LL  of  the  Freoeh  as  hMtfd  in  die  word  jwBa 
is  mmh  L  irith  the  letter  T  begun  to  be  {ironooaoad  after  it  It  u  hasnl 
in  the  English  words  hHiiard  and  hafyard,  and  wonld  be  their  tennioatini 
liquid  were  the  syllable  ard  not  (Nronounced.  The  double  LL  of  the  WeUS, 
as  in  the  name  of  Llojtd,  has  the  first  L  prononnoed  as  an  tupuaiep  thai  i% 
as  a  whisperi  and  the  second  in  the  ordinary  way. 

GN.  The  soft  GN  of  the  Italians  and  French,  is  the  English  N  mth  T 
began  to  bo  pronounced  after  it.  It  is  heard  in  our  word  (an^ford;  and  in 
the  Italian  words  pef/nto  bagnio;  and  in  the  French  word  eraigneni. 

Gf  in  English,  stands  always  either  for  S  or  K,  as  in  the  words  eaiaim 
and  car,  and  has  no  sound  proper  to  itself. 

Q  in  English  expresses  the  sound  of  the  letter  K,  with  U  following  it; 
and  yet  uselessly,  U  is  always  written  after  Q. 

X  in  English  means  either  KS,  as  in  the  word  aaeh,  or  6Z  as  in  the  word 
example. 

The  consonants  are  best  heard  by  sounding  them  with  voice  before  them : 
that  is  to  say,  by  making  them  rather  termiuate  a  STllable  than  bcffin  it: 
pronouncing  B,  D,  G,  thus  ei,  ed,  eg,  rather  than  their  oommon  alphabetiesl 
names  be,  ae,  ge. 

The  labial  sounds  may  be  made  either  by  the  two  lips,  or  by  one  lin  and 
the  opposite  teeth.  F  may  be  pronounced,  for  instance,  by  the  lips  oniyi  or 
by  the  lips  and  teeth :  and  some  persons  awkwardly  mtke  it  by  the  under 
teeth  and  upper  lip. 

The  letters  Y  and  I,  in  most  modem  languages,  stand  for  nearly  the  same 
sound.  In  English,  for  instance,  bullion  and  minion  might  be  written 
bullion  and  mint/on,  without  suggesting  a  change  of  pronunciation.  In  the 
words,  1/ard,  t/ou,  yefy  &c.,  the  Y  is  a  short  1,  very  closely  joined  to  the 
following  sound. — ^W  is  also  thus  a  short  U,  as  perceived  in  the  words  tear, 
iccy  &c. 

The  author  believes  the  analysis  of  articulation  to  be  the  best  basis  for  a 
system  of  short-hand  written  characters.  lie  has  tried  such  a  system,  and 
found  it  exceedingly  convenient. 

Limping  is  chiefly  the  habitual  substitution  of  the  aspirate  TH  for  the  S 
and  SH. 

Whispering  is  articulation  without  voice;  that  is  to  say,  articulation  while 
breath  only  is  passing. 

Stuttering,  stammering,  or  hesitation  of  n>ecchy  are  terms  implying  an 
interrupted  articulation,  accompanied  generally  with  more  or  less  of  strain* 
ing  and  distortion  of  feature.  It  is  remarkable,  with  respect  to  thu  defbot, 
that  when  the  present  work  was  first  published,  scientific  or  regular  medieine 
had  taught  as  yet  no  certain  cure  for  it,  although  the  frequent  sneoess  of  non- 
professional, and  often  ignorant  individuals,  by  a  mode  of  treatment  whieh 
they  solemnly  bound  their  patients  not  to  divulge,  proved  the  cure,  in  certain 
oases,  to  be  both  possible  and  not  difficult — The  author's  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  some  years  before,  by  an  interesting  case  submitted  to 
him  of  stuttering  connected  with  other  disease ;  and  it  was  in  analysing  the 
subject  with  a  view  to  the  treatment  of  that  case,  that  he  framed  the  analysis 
of  articulation  contained  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  drew  up  a  part  of  Ae 
additional  observations  which  are  now  to  follow.  A  oure  was  obtained; 
but  as  the  case  possessed  a  favourable  peculiarity  in  the  powerful  mind  oi 
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the  individual,  to  which  the  author  attributed  great  importance,  as  he  had 
little  leisure  from  his  ordinary  professional  duties,  to  pursue  the  subject,  or 
to  ascertain  in  what  respects  Lis  plan  nieht  differ  from  that  employed  bj 
the  most  successful  of  the  practitioners  who  concealed  their  proceedings,  be 
gave  his  remarks  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  merely  as  continued  elu- 
eidation  of  the  subject  of  speech.  He  is  now  however,  enabled  to  state,  that 
his  analysis  has  completely  detected  the  nature  of  the  morbid  affection,  and 
that  it  directs  simple  and  effectual  means  of  relief.  He  declined  meddling 
with  many  cases  offered  to  him  after  the  original  publication  of  his  work, 
from  the  impression  that  the  cure  in  the  instance  mentioned  above,  was 
owing  at  least  as  much  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  the  patient,  as 
to  his  suggestions,  and,  therefore,  that  his  professional  superintendence  of 
the  discipline  required  for  ordinary  cases  would  demand  care  and  attention 
which  he  could  not  spare }  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved  to  him 
that  the  business  is  altogether  very  simple  and  easy,  and  as  regards  children, 
may  be  managed  by  any  intelligent  instructor  of  youth  who  chooses  to  de« 
Tote  attention  to  it,  while  grown  individuals  will  often  be  able  to  relievo 
themselves  by  the  study  of  the  present  section ;  and  he  hopes  that  in  very 
few  cases  will  the  counsel  of  a  person  £imiliar  with  the  anatomy  and  actions 
of  the  organs  be  found  to  fail. 

Command  over  the  organs  of  speech  is  acquired  in  the  same  way  as  over 
all  the  other  muscuUr  organs  of  the,  body ;  those,  for  instance,  used  in  walk- 
ing, skating,  fencing,  performing  on  musical  instruments,  &c. :  that  is  to  say, 
at  first,  a  distinct  act  of  volition  is  required  for  every  individual  movement ; 
bat  the  law  of  association  or  habit  of  rendering  the  actions  easier  with  each 
■uccessive  repetition,  they  are  at  last  formed  into  connected  tribes  or  trains, 
which  appear  as  obedient  to  a  single  wish  as  the  separate  elements  originally 
were.  A  child  at  first  exerts  as  dbtinot  and  powerful  a  volition  to  pro- 
Boauee  the  syllable  pa,  as  after  some  practice  to  double  the  syllable  and 
make  it  papa;  or  after  still  more  practice,  to  pronounce  the  longest  and 
hardeat  word  of  the  language : — nay,  at  last,  where  there  is  strong  and 
healthy  power  of  asdociation,  complete  sentences,  and  even  rounded  periods 
of  eloquence,  are  poured  out  like  single  words,  the  mind  of  the  speaker  seem- 
ing at  liberty,  after  each  Bontenoe  or  period  is  begun,  to  meditate  and  prepare 
that  which  is  next  to  follow.  As  the  faculties  of  locomotion  and  of  speech 
are  acquired  in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  persons  no  more  recollect  how 
thej  ffradually  acquired  them  than  how  their  limbs  grew ;  but  the  progress, 
deacnbed  above,  may  be  watched  by  any  individual  of  mature  years  in  his 
oirn  person,  while  ho  is  learning  such  an  art  as  that  of  playing  on  a  musical 
inatroment.  He  will  find,  that  at  first,  every  finger  which  is  moved  to  pro- 
dnoe  a  note,  obeys  a  distinct  thought  and  volition ;  that  soon  short  trains  of 
oooneoted  notes  become  obedient  to  the  will  almost  like  a  single  note ;  that 
then  by  degrees,  longer  and  longer  trains  or  passages  become  &miliar,  until 
at  last  the  instrument  is  obedient  to  the  practised  player,  as  voice  is  to  the 
MDger  or  speech  to  the  orator. 

There  is  a  great  original  diversity  among  individuals  as  to  their  powers  of 
■mtoalar  association,  and  therefore,  also,  as  to  their  aptitude  for  acquiring 
the  various  faculties  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Thus  some  children 
walk  well  before  a  year,  others  require  a  much  longer  time,  and  some  never 
aoooeed  perfectly  until  they  have  had  lessons  from  the  danoinff-master  or 
drill  aeijeant.  So,  again,  many  people,  by  ear  and  imitation  alone,  learn 
eaiily  to  play  on  musical  instruments }  but  others  must  begin  by  studying 
the  written  notes,  and  the  precise /n^erin^  by  which  each  note  is  produced 
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on  thA  iDttroment;  and  many,  nnleas  the  notea  be  oonitantly  before  Umb 
oannot  play  at  aU.  80^  again,  all  persons  may  be  nid  to  leain  to  apeek  «l 
first  by  ear  and  imitation }  bat  many  grow  up  to  a  eertain  a^  with  aebet% 
wbioh  jodioions  lessons  from  parents  or  other  totoza  are  risqmred  to  nnioeai} 
aad  there  are  some,  as  stutterers,  who,  owing  to  a  naturally  weak  or  iirsg» 
lar  asaoeiation,  or  to  some  aooident  in  early  Ufo,  whieh  has  atroBi^y  aftaM 
their  nervoos  system,  retain  defects  which  no  ordinary  teaching  eaa  eoRest 
It  appears,  then,  that  an  analysis  and  scale  of  artionlate  aonnds,  with  minots 
desmption  of  the  organic  actions  required  to  produce  them,  like  the  eeab 
which  we  possess  for  music,  in  the  ffamui  and  rulee  for  fingering,  aboDld 
give  nearly  the  same  assistance  to  the  speaker  which  the  gamut  g^vea  to  the 
player.  The  table  and  analysis  contained  in  the  preceding  pagea  la  intaded 
to  supply  this  information.  It  is  constructed  from  minute  conaideratien  of 
the  organs  of  speech  while  in  action.  It  agrees  in  many  respeota  with  the 
oommon  grammatical  divisions  of  elementuy  sounds^  but  in  others  it  ponoes 
the  analysis  in  a  difiiBrent  way,  and  oonaiderably  fiurther.  A  pensoo  who 
understands  it  well,  will  haTS,  while  he  speaks,  an  intelliflent  pereoption  of 
what  ho  is  doins,  in  addition  to  the  parrot-like  Ciumlty  of  habit,  or  of  rqieal- 
ing  by  rote,  and  will  thus  commsnd  anr  demred  sound  by  two  powein  inatsad 
of  one.  And,  as  a  musician,  when  bis  musical  memory  fiiila  him,  finds 
help  by  thinking  of  his  written  notes  and  their  relation  to  hia  inatnunent, 
so  may  a  stutterer,  when  hesitating  at  any  sound,  receive  benefit  by  ihinUiff 
of  the  letter  which  represents  it,  and  of  the  porition  of  the  ovgana  lequirsS 
for  that  letter.  Then,  by  frequent  prsctice  in  making  the  partiealar  9mkL 
nationa  of  sound  which  are  difficult  to  him,  he  may  atrengthea  the  uaefol 
habit,  and  ultimately  overcome  his  defect 

The  most  common  case  of  stuttering,  however,  is  not,  as  has  been  almost 
universally  believed,  where  the  individual  has  a  difficulty  in  respect  to  some 
particular  letter  or  articulation,  by  the  disobedience  of  the  parts  of  the  month 
which  should  form  it  to  the  will  or  power  of  association,  but  where  the  spas- 
modic interruption  occurs  altogether  behind  or  beyond  the  month,  ou.,  in 
the  glottis,  so  as  to  affect  all  the  articulations  equally.  To  a  person  ignonmt 
of  anatomy,  and  therefore  knowing  not  what  or  where  the  glottis  is,  it  may 
be  sufficient  explanation  to  say,  that  it  is  the  slit  or  narrow  opening  aft  tbs 
top  of  the  windpipe,  by  which  the  tar  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs,  being 
situated  just  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  that  which  is  felt  to  close 
suddenly  in  hiccup,  arresting  the  ingress  of  air,  and  that  which  olcaee,  to 
prevent  the  egress  of  air  from  the  chest  of  a  person  lifting  a  heavy  weight  or 
making  any  straininfl;  exertion ;  it  is  that,  also,  by  the  repeated  abutting  of 
which  a  person  divides  the  sound  in  pronouncing  several  times,  in  distwH 
and  rapid  succession,  any  vowel,  as  0,  0,  0,  o.  Now  the  glottis,  during 
common  speech,  needs  never  to  be  closed,  and  an  ordinary  stutterer  is  instant* 
ly  cured,  if,  by  having  his  attention  properly  directed  to  it,  he  can  ke^  it  open. 
Had  the  edges  or  thin  lips  of  the  glottis  been  visible,  like  the  external  lips  of 
the  mouth,  the  nature  of  stuttering  would  not  so  long  have  remained  a  myateiy 
and  the  effort  neoessary  to  the  cure  would  have  been  suggested  to  the  most 
cureless  observer :  but  because  they  were  hidden,  and  professional  men  had 
not  detected  in  how  far  they  were  concerned,  and  the  patient  himself  had 
only  a  vague  feeling  of  some  difficulty,  which,  after  straining,  grimace,  gesti* 
ealation,  and  sometimes  almost  genend  convulsions  of  the  body,  gave  way, 
the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  subject  has  remained.  Even  many  per^ 
sons  who,  by  attention  and  much  labor,  had  overoome  the  defect  in  themselves, 
M  Pemosthenes  did,  have  not  been  able  to  describe  to  others  the  nature  of 
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tbeir  efibrtsi  so  as  to  ensure  imitation ;  and  CTidentlj  the  quacks  wbo  liavo 
BDoeeeded  in  relieving  many  cases,  but  in  many  also  have  failed,  or  have  given 
onlv  temporary  relief,  have  not  really  understood  what  precise  end  in  the 
action  of  the  organs  their  imperfect  directions  were  aceomplisliiDg. 

Now,  a  stutterer,  understanding  of  anatomy  only  what  is  stated  above,  will 
comprehend  what  he  is  to  aim  at,  by  being  farther  told,  that  when  any  con* 
tinned  sound  is  issuiug  from  his  mouth,  as  when  he  is  humming  a  single  note 
or  a  tune,  the  glottis  is  necessarily  open,  and  therefore,  that  when  he  chooses 
to  begin  pronouncing  or  droning  what  we  have  already  described  to  be  the 
simplest  of  vocal  sounds,  namely  the  vowel  e,  and  in  its  less  distinct  modifi* 
cation,  as  heard  in  the  English  word  certain  or  in  the  French  word  guc  (to 
do  what  at  onoe  no  stuttcror  has  difficulty,)  he  thereby  opens  the  glottis,  and 
renders  the  pronunciation  of  any  other  sound  easy : — or  if,  when  speaking  or 
reading,  he  joins  his  words  together,  nearly  as  a  person  joins  them  in  singing, 

iand  this  may  be  done  without  its  being  at  all  noted  as  a  peculiarity  of  speech| 
or  many  persons  do  it  in  their  ordinary  conversation,)  the  voice  never  stops, 
the  glottis  never  closes,  and  there  is  of  course  no  stutter.  The  author  has 
given  merely  this  explanation  or  lesson,  with  examples,  to  persons  who  be* 
fore  would  have  required  half  an  hour  to  read  a  page,  but  who  immediately 
afterwards  read  it  quite  smoothly ;  and  who  then,  on  transferring  the  lesson 
to  the  speech,  by  continued  practice  and  attention,  obtained  the  same  facility 
with  respect  to  it.  There  are  many  persons  not  aocounted  peculiar  in  their 
speech,  who  in  seeking  words  to  express  themselves,  or  while  coming  to  a 
decision,  often  rest  between  their  words  on  the  simple  sound  of  e  mentioned 

above,  saying,  for  instance,  hesitatingly, ''  e I  e think 

6  ......  I  shall,"  the  sound  never  ceasing  until  the  end  of  a  sentence, 

however  long  it  may  be  delayed.  Now  a  stutterer,  who,  to  open  his  glottis 
at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase,  or  in  the  middle  after  any  interruption,  uses 
such  a  sound,  would  not  even  at  first  be  more  remarkable  than  a  drawling 
speaker,  and  he  would  only  require  to  drawl  for  a  little  while,  until  practice 
facilitated  his  command  of  the  other  sounds.  Although  producing  the  simple 
sound  mentioned  is  a  means  of  opening  the  glottis,  which  by  stutterers  is 
found  very  generally  to  answer,  there  are  cases  in  which  such  other  means 
may  be  more  suitable,  as  tlie  intelligent  preceptor  will  soon  discover. — Were 
it  possible  to  divide  the  nerves  of  tho  muscles  which  close  the  glottis,  with* 
out  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  faculty  of  producing  voice,  such  an  opera- 
tion would  be  an  immediate  and  certain  cure  of  stuttering. 

While  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  as  above  described,  is  the  com- 
mon cause  of  stuttering,  there  are  also  cases  in  which  the  cause  is  a  spasmodic 
prolongation  of  some  cf  the  aspirates  or  semivowel  sounds,  as  of  s,  m,  I,  &o.. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  substitution  of  the  simple  sound  is  equally  the 
cure  for  all. 

While  the  cure  of  many  stutterers  hns  been  accomplished  by  their  own 
efforts,  after  the  study  of  what  is  written  in  this  section,  for  others,  and  par- 
ticularly for  young  people,  the  following  have  been  found  to  be  farther  useful 
rules  or  forms  of  direction ;  and  a  commentary  upon  them  making  them 
perfectly  intelligible,  would  seem  to  comprehend  all  that  can  be  communicated 
upon  the  subject. — 1.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  idea  of  a  continued  iound 
as  of  the  roar  of  the  sea  or  waterfall,  or  the  note  of  an  organ-pipe,  and  feel 
that  your  speech  is  to  be  as  uninterrupted. — ^2d.  Then  never  stutter  more,  but 
substitute  always  the  simple  continued  sound  for  any  threatened  defect,  and 
rest  upon  it  until  power  be  felt  to  overcome  tho  difficulty. — 8d.  Never  repeat 
words  or  syllables. — 1.  The  simple  sound  must  become  the  first  syllabic 
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{dtmfy  joined)  of  every  difficult  word^  nntB  the  morbid  laUt  be  WMkeaed. 
The  objeot  of  ail  thoee  directioiiB  is  to  enable  the  pelien^  ibift,  to  nbetfMe 
vni veiwlj  the  drawi  for  the  »iutierj  and  thoD,  as  looo  as  poeaiblei  to  dinvi 
the  drawl  too.  « 

The  view  given  above  of  the  nature  of  stottering  and  He  em,  eipiahi  ihe 
following  laota,  which  to  many  penons  have  hitherto  iqipeared  eztnunnttnm; 
— -Stntteren  often  can  sing  well|  and  without  the  leaatintermptioB;  fbrtbe 
tone  being  oontinned  the  glottia  doet  not  close.*— Many  stntterers  also  eu 
read  poetry  well,  or  any  deolamatofy  compoeitioD,  in  whtoh  the  nnintetnipted 
tone  IB  almost  as  remarkable  as  in  singing.— *A  perseii  who  draws  a  deep 
breath  before  beginning  to  speak,  as  he  cannot  long  retain  the  air,  and  the 
glottis  most  be  open  to  let  it  escape,  is  to  a  d^ree  seenred  against  the  oeeor- 
rence  of  stuttering.  The  secret  remedy  of  an  American  qnaek,  who  yean 
ago  got  much  money  from  Englishmen,  was  the  direction  thus  to  fill  the  diest 
before  beginning  to  speak.  A  Dr.  HcCormac,  also,  who  published  a  woifc 
on  this  subject,  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea,  that  stutterinff  was  an  effivt 
to  speak  while  inhaling  air,  instead  of  while  exhaling,  save  the  same  diree- 
doD.-^The  cause  of  stuttering  being  a  weak  and  eisily  disturbed  assooatioa 
of  certain  muscular  actions,  we  have  the  reason  why  any  degree  of  anxiety 
or  dread  as  to  speaking  well,  exoeedinely  increases  the  defect ;  and  whv  ssaay 
stutterers,  who  cannot  make  themselves  intelligible  in  iociety,  still^  when 
alone  can  speak  and  read  as  perfectly  as  any  other  person.  This  explains 
also  why  many  stutterers,  who  have  gone  to  live  for  a  time  at  the  booses  of 
pretended  curers  of  their  defect,  have  felt  themselfcs  singularly  relieved  flrom 
the  moment  of  entering  the  house ;  becsuse  knowing  that  they  were  ezpeeled 
/to  speak  ill,  they  had  no  fear  of  disagreeably  attracting  attention,  and  therefore 
had  their  powers  much  more  at  command.  These  persons,  on  returning  to 
the  world,  have  generally  stuttered  as  badly  as  ever,  but  many  of  the  assOTted 
cures  of  stuttering,  with  certificates  obtained  from  the  parties  at  the  time,  have 
been  of  the  nature  now  described. — ^The  cause  of  stuttering  being  so  simple, 
as  above  described,  one  rule  given  and  explained  may,  in  certain  cases,  in* 
stantly  cure  the  defect,  however  aggravated,  as  has  been  observed  in  not  a 
few  instances;  and  this  explains  also  why  an  ignorant  pretender  may  occa* 
sionally  succeed  in  curing,  by  giving  a  rule  of  which  he  knows  not  the  reason, 
and  which  he  cannot  modify  to  the  peculiarities  of  other  cases.— The  same 
view  of  the  subject  explains  why  the  speech  of  a  stutterer  has  been  correctly 
compared  |to  the  escape  of  liquid  from  a  bottle  with  a  long,  narrow  neek| 
coming — <<  either  by  hurried  gushes  or  not  at  all :"  for  when  the  glottis  is 
once  opened,  and  the  stutterer  feels  that  he  has  the  powerof  utterance,  he  is 
glad  to  hurry  out  as  many  words  as  he  can,  before  the  interruption  recurs. 

The  study  of  the  table  of  articulations  leads  to  the  immediate  correction  of 
many  minor  defects  in  utterance,  and  is  calculated  to  facilitate  the  acquire* 
ment  of  foreign  languages.  A  lisping  person,  for  instance,  is  cured  at  once, 
by  being  told  that  the  tongue  must  not  touch  the  teeth  in  pronouncing  the  letter 
8 ;  and  a  Frenchman  who  deems  it  impossible  for  him  to  pronounce  the  Eng- 
lish sound  of  TH,  discovers  that  he  cannot  avoid  doing  so  if  he  rests  his  tongue 
softly  against  his  teeth,  opened  a  little,  and  then  forces  breath  or  sound  to 
pass  between  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

Several  of  the  modem  languages  of  Europe  consist  of  nearly  the  same  ele- 
mentary or  radical  words,  and  differ  among  themselves  chiefly  by  the  preva- 
lence in  each  of  certain  terminations  and  of  one  or  other  of  the  related  and 
convertible  sounds  classified  in  the  analysis  given  above.  A  student,  there- 
fore, who,  by  analytical  investigation,  or  considerable  practice,  has  become 
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impressed  with  the  pecaliar  genius  of  a  language,  may  inTent,  or  detemiino 
bj  analogy,  even  before  minute  study,  the  majority  of  those  words  belonging 
to  each  which  have  sprung  from  a  common  origin.  This  remark  is  so  true 
with  respect  to  the  languages  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  France,  that 
to  pexBona  familiar  with  them,  they  are  at  last  listened  to  rather  as  the  same 
laogoage  spoken  by  different  indiyiduala,  than  as  languages  in  themselves 
different 

Ventriiaquigm  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  art  by  which  an  indi- 
Tidnal  can  assume  characters  of  voice  and  speech  which  are  not  natural  to 
him,  and  thus,  although  alone,  can  imitate  closely  a  conversation  held  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons. 

The  most  remarkable  diversity  is  obtained  by  speaking  during  innpiration, 
instead  of,  as  usual,  during  expiration.  The  voice  so  produced  is  more  feeble 
than  the  ordinary  voice,  and  when  accompanied  by  other  circamstonces  fa- 
Touring  the  illusion,  it  may  suggest  very  completely  the  idea  of  a  boy  calling 
from  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  or  from  the  interior  of  a  chimney,  &a  Aa  unsus- 
pecting peasant  may  be  tricked  into  unloading  his  hay-wagon  by  an  expert 
Tentriloquist,  who  makes  him  believe  that  there  is  a  poor  child  packed  under 
the  heap  and  ready  to  be  smothered  there. 

A  person,  by  a  little  practice,  may  acquire  the  power  of  producing,  with- 
out the  slightest  apparent  motion  of  the  lips  or  countenance,  all  the  articu- 
lations except  the  labial,  and  of  them  the  F,  V  and  M  may  be  tolerably  imi- 
tated by  parts  behind }  hence  by  avoiding  words  in  which  P  and  B  occur, 
aoch  person  may  speak  without  visible  movement  of  the  oroans,  and  if  he 
Msame  the  attitude  of  a  listener,  he  may  make  the  deception  of  ventriloquism 
complete.  The  idea  which  some  authors  have  had  (see  OoodFi  Study  of 
Medieinef  &o.)  that  the  articulations  of  the  ventriloquist  are  not  produced  by 
the  tongue  and  mouth,  as  in  common  speech,  is  altogether  an  error.  The  art, 
carried  to  a  certain  degree,  is  not  very  difficult,  as  any  person  may  ascertain 
who  tries  it  after  considering  minutely  the  nature  of  common  speech. 

There  are  also  striking  varieties  of  voice  producable  by  speaking  with  a 
more  acute  or  grave  pitch  than  usual,  and  with  different  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  mouth }  but  these  may  be  more  properly  called  imitationa  than 
ventriloquism. 

The  variety  of  effect  in  sound  which  the  human  organs  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing is  truly  surprising.  There  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  imitations,  who 
not  only  mimic  the  speech  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  the  human  race,  but 
the  songs  of  birds,  the  cries  of  animals,  and  even  not  a  few  of  the  sounds  pro- 
duced among  inanimate  things.  Many  of  these  performances  become  in  the 
highest  degree  ludicrous,  and  furnish  favourite  amusements  in  our  theatres. 
A  Mr.  Henderson,  of  London,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  used 
to  kill  htM  calf,  as  he  called  it,  to  crowded  houses  every  night.  After  drop- 
ping a  screen  between  him  and  the  audience,  he  caused  to  issue  from  behind 
It  all  the  sounds,  even  to  the  minutest  particular,  which  may  be  heard  while 
a  calf  is  falling  a  victim  in  the  slaughter-house ; — the  conversation  of  the 
butchers,  the  struggling  and  bellowing  and  quick  breathing  of  the  frightened 
animal,  the  whetting  of  the  knife,  the  plunge,  the  gush,  the  agony ; — and, 
revolting  as  the  occasion  is  in  itself,  the  imitation  was  so  true  to  nature,  that 
thousands  eagerly  went  to  see  the  art  of  the  mimic. 

The  following  cases  of  inanimate  sound  may  be  closely  imitated  by  the 
mouth  :  The  working  of  a  grindstone,  including  the  noise  of  the  water  into 
which  it  dips,  the  rough  attrition  of  the  steel  upon  it,  and  the  various  changes 
occurring  with  the  change  of  pressure  i — the  working  of  a  saw  cutting  wood ; 
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— the  unoorking  of  a  bottle,  tnd  the  gnrgling  noise  of  deeuting  Ite'eoatflMj 
— the  aoand  of  air  rashing  into  a  room  ia  t  winter  idght  by  a  crsfioee^ 
key-hole — and  many  others. 

it  hae  abeady  been  explained,  that  voiee  depends  on  the  Tibration  ef  thi 
two  edges  or  lips  of  the  slit-like  opening  of  die  glottisi  bj'whioh  thetb 
passes  to  and  from  the  ohest.  The  number  of  ribntioMin  a  grren  tiB%iv 
the  pitch  of  yoioe,  depends,  of  ooorae,  on  the  length  and  tension  of  tMl 
edgM.  The  length  is  Taried  by  the  positions  of  the  arytenoid  eartilagesy  and 
the  tension  by  the  action  of  small  muscles  whieh  act  on  theae ;  and  xhe 
eaTity  of  the  mouth  is  enlarged  or  lessened  to  aoeord  with  the  number  of  vi- 
brations; by  the  rising  or  fzuling  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  which  form  its 
bottom.  The  peculiarities  of  individual  voioea  must  depend  chiefly  on  the 
sin  and  firmness  of  the  cartilaginous  box  of  the  larynx,  the  strength  of  the 
museles  of  the  chest  which  force  the  air  through  the  glottis,  and  the  pUanef 
of  the  moving  parts. 

The  glottis  is  smaller  in  women  than  in  men,  and  hence  their  piteh  of  voice 
is  higher  :*-wiUi  reference  to  music,  the  difference  is  generally  of  an  ootave^ 
or  eight  notes. 

The  voice  of  a  boy,  in  regard  to  pitch,  is  generally  the  same  aa  thai  of  a 
woman ;  but  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  sounding  organs  in  the  male  enlarge 
suddenly,  and  render  the  voice  stronger  than  before,  and  by  nearly  an  octave 
graver.  The  voice  of  a  eunuch  is  the  voice  of  the  boy  continued^  beeaase 
the  change  called  puberty  docs  not  take  place  in  him. 

Complete  loss  of  voice,  for  longer  or  snorter  periods^  is  often  experieneed 
by  persons  while  in  feeble  states  of  health.  The  vibrating,  and,  therelbie^ 
sounding  edges  of  the  glottis,  which  are  usaally  kept  tense  by  the  operatioa 
of  certain  muscles,  on  these  ceaAing  to  act,  owing  to  the  state  of  their  nerves, 
will  not  vibrate  as  required,  and  the  voice  ia  lost.  Slight  colds  suffice  in 
many  people  to  produce  this  efifect :  in  others  of  morbidly  sensitive  or  ddi- 
cate  nervous  temperament,  it  follows  fatigue,  or  any  other  cause  of  debility. 
Articulation  is  not  destroyed  by  loss  of  voice ;  and  whispering  answers  pass- 
ably the  end  of  vocal  speech. 

No  intelligent  mind  can  meditate  ou  human  speech  and  its  influence  in  the 
world,  without  bciog  roused  to  vivid  admiratioD.  But  for  speech,  the  most 
gifted  individuals  who  have  lived,  had  they  existed  at  all,  could  have  been 
little  superior  in  their  worldly  state  to  the  leading  oxen  of  our  herds,  or  to 
leading  monkeys  in  the  woods.  As  regarded  the  rest  of  mankind,  Homer 
and  Newton  would  have  lived  in  vain.  At  the  present  day,  among  the 
natives  of  Australasia,  where  language  may  be  said  scarcely  yet  to  exist, 
human  nature  is  seen  thus  brutishly  debased ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
the  history  of  the  world,  wo  may  trace,  as  a  consequence  of  more  perfect 
speech,  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  arts  and  civiHiation.  By 
language,  fathers  have  communicated  their  gathered  experience  and  reflec- 
tions to  their  children,  who  in  their  turn  become  Withers,  have  transmitted 
them  to  succeeding  children,  with  new  accumulation;  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  agc9,  the  precious  store  had  increased,  until  mere  memory  could 
retain  no  more,  the  art  of  writing  arose,  making  language  visible  and  pe^ 
manont,  and  enlarging  without  limit  the  receptacles  of  knowledge;  and  then 
the  art  of  printing  came,  which  now  rolls  the  still  swelling  flocKl  into  eveiy 
hamlet  and  every  hut.  Language  thus,  at  the  present  moment  of  the  world*8 
existence,  may  be  said  to  bind  the  whole  human  race  of  uncounted  millions 
into  one  gigantic  rational  being,  whose  memory  reaches  to  the  beginnings 
of  written  record,  and  retains  imperishably  the  important  events  that  have 
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oeoorred ;  whose  judgment,  analyzing  the  treasnrcs  of  memory^  has  already 
diflcoYered  many  of  the  sublime  and  unchanging  hiws  of  nature,  and  has 
built  on  them  the  arts  of  life,  and  through  thorn,  piercing  far  into  futurity, 
■ees  diatinctly  many  events  that  are  to  come ;  and  whose  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
observant  mind  are,  at  this  moment,  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  watching 
and  recording  new  phenomenn,  for  the  purpose  of  still  better  comprehending 
the  magnificence  and  simplicity  and  beauty  of  creation. 


THE  DIGESTION. 

The  doctrines  of  fluidity;  illustrating  and  illustrated  by  certain  phenomena 

of  digestion. 

The  animal  body  may  be  seen  at  first,  in  the  maternal  ovary,  as  a  single 
speck  of  mucus ;  but  from  possessing  life — wonderful  life~*the  little  nucleus, 
placed  in  new  circum:4tancc3,  begins  to  gather  itself  substance  from  around, 
nnd  it  increases  in  bulk.  For  a  certain  time  it  remains  attached  to  the  body 
of  its  parent,  and  draws  the  material  of  its  increase  from  its  parent's  blood; 
bnt  after  that  time  it  is  alone  and  entirely  dependent  on  its  own  resources. 
Then  we  see  brought  into  play  that  extraordinary  apparatus  now  to  be  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  the  digestive  or  ammilatiny  ort/ans ;  whicb,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  nervous  energy,  can,  out  of  almost  any  kinds  of  dead 
nnimal  or  vegetable  matter,  build  up  the  beautiful  living  body  to  perfect 
maturity  of  size,  and  form,  and  faculty.  And  it  is  not  only  while  their 
bodies  are  growing  that  animals  require  to  take  in  and  assimilate  new  matter, 
bat  also  after  maturity,  in  order  to  repair  the  waste  of  constant  action. 
Bopply  of  fuel  and  water  to  the  steam-engine  is  not  more  necessary  than  of 
aliments  to  the  living  body. 

Some  of  the  less  perfect  animals  take  in  sustenance  almost  like  vegetables, 
bj  absorbent  tubes  that  open  on  their  surface ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
receive  it  first  into  an  interior  cavity,  where  it  undergoes  certain  preparation, 
and  is  then  ofiered  to  internal  absorbents,  which  drink  up  what  is  required, 
and  carry  it  into  the  circulating  blood.  This  internal  cavity  is  called  a 
Momach,  Its  form  an  appendages  differ  exceedingly  in  difierent  animals, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  serve  for  their  sustenance, 
and  to  various  other  circumstances. 

In  man,  the  process  of  digestion  has  the  following  steps.  The  food  is 
first  received  by  the  mouth.  It  is  there  broken  or  torn  into  small  portions 
by  the  cutting  and  grinding  wedges,  called  teeth,  with  which  the  jaws  arc 
armed ;  at  the  same  time  a  fluid  called  saliva  is  mixed  with  it,  poured  out 
from  glands  around,  so  as  to  reduce  it  into  a  pulpy  mass :  this  mass  is  then 
pushed  backwards  by  the  tongue  to  enter  the  long  tube  called  the  f/ullct  or 
maophagusj  which,  by  successive  contraction  of  circular  fibres,  propels  it 
down  to  the  pouch  of  the  stomach,  placed  under  the  edge  of  the  left  ribs. 
From  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  a  li((Uor  oozes,  called  the  yastrir 
juice,  the  most  general  solvent  in  nature,  and  which,  attacking  the  received 
food,  soon  reduces  it,  of  whatever  kind,  to  the  state  of  a  pultaceous  mass, 
named  chyme;  in  this  state  it  enters  the  narrow  intestinal  canal  which  is 
continued  from  the  stomach,  where  it  almost  immediately  receives  a  mixture 
of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  poured  out  from  the  liver  and  pancreas.  After 
this  mixture,  as  it  gradually  passes  on,  a  chemical  decomposition  and  separa- 
tion of  parts  takes  place,  and  the  pure  nutriment  of  the  body  assumes  the 
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State  of  a  milkj  flaid  floating  amonff  refiiae.  Tbit  milky  fluid,  called  dlyiB^ 
is  taken  np  all  along  the  oaul  by  tbe  numberlen  abeorbeat  maaths  of  At 
vwaelfl  oalled  lacteahj  and  is  then  earned  to  tbe  AorocM  cteef,  and  by  it  iato 
the  blood  to  supply  the  waste.  The  intestinal  eanal  is  aboat  six  Hhmiw 
long  as  the  body,  aJSonting,  therefore,  a  yeiy  eztsnsifia  sorfiMe  frea  fvUsh 
absorption  may  tdce  plaee.  That  remnant  of  the  ohyne  whkih  the  abassk^ 
ents  refuse,  mixed  with  varions  depositions  or  sacietioBS|  oootiMiNB  Al 
jonmey  onwards,  and  is  periodically  discharged. 

I  Much  of  the  process  which  we  have  now  deseribed  is  medkaniealf  as  wiQ 
appear  immediately ',  other  parts  of  it  are  eftemtba^  sneh  as  the  solution  of 
the  food  by  the  eostrio  juice,  the  separation  of  the  milkr  ohyle,  Ac :  and 
parts  are  vitai,  such  as  the  afflux,  just  when  wanted,  of  sauTai  gsatrie  juies^ 
Dile,  &c.,  and  the  muscular  and  absorbent  actions.  He  who  negleets  ths 
study  of  any  one  of  these  three  classes  of  psrticulars,  must  have  a  very  ia- 
oomplete  aoquaintanee  with  the  function. — ^We  prooeed  now  to  explain  the 
mechanical  or  physical  euroumstanoes  connected  with  digestion. 

Tbe  abdomen  may  be  considered  as  a  tcsbsI  full  of  liquid,  in  whidi,  tbers* 
fore,  there  is  pressure  in  all  directions,  increasing  with  the  dqith,  (sss 
hydrostatics,)  and  increased  also  by  the  action  of  the  sonroondhig  mnsolei 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  cavity. 

The  justness  of  this  view  of  the  abdomen  beeomea  evident,  when  wa  eon- 
aider  that  only  moistened  or  semifluid  food  descends  bto  the  stonMch,  that 
drink  follows,  and  that  gastric  and  other  joiees  are  ponied  out  to  mix  with 
the  food  as  it  paeses  on  to  occupy  the  long  intestinal  canal;  and  that  then 

the  intestineB  externally  arc  perfectly  smooth,  and  are  moistened  by  the 
constant  secretion  of  lubricating  serum,  so  that  they  slide  among  each  (^er, 
without  Bcnsible  impediment  from  friction.  The  abdomen,  therefoie,  is  in 
fact  a  roundish  smooth  vessel  filled  with  a  thick  fluid,  which  ia  farther  con- 
tained in  a  perfectly  pliant  and  smooth-coated  tube. 

Thus  any  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomaoli  and  bowels,  in  a  living  man, 
is  supported  like  water  in  surrounding  water,  and  therefore,  if  the  whole 
oontents  be  of  equal  specific  gravity,  no  part  can  descend  or  advance  by  its 
weight.  Neither  can  any  general  pressure,  nor  contraction  of  the  surronnd* 
ing  parietes,  hasten,  except  at  the  moment  of  expulsion,  the  motion  of  anj 
contained  matter — as  has,  however,  often  been  supposed ;  taor  can  it  help  to 
empty  one  part  into  another — the  stomach,  for  instance,  or  the  goiUbladder, 
into  the  small  intestine. 

For  the  same  reason,  however,  the  very  slightest  contractile  action  of  any 
containing  part  is  sufficient  to  dislodge  its  contents-— gravity  aa  a  resistsini 
being  neutralized  by  the  surrounding  fluid.  And  when  the  aaU-Uadder,  or 
stomach,  or  any  part  of  tbe  intestinal  tube,  beoomes  so  fuU  aa  to  put  the 
elasticity  of  the  coats  ever  so  little  upon  the  stretch,  this  cirenmstance  alone^ 
unless  some  muscular  action  oppose,  will  cause  a  discharge  of  the  oontenta 
*-Tbe  natural  action  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  a  successive  contraction  of  its 
circular  fibres  from  above  downwards  propelling  the  contents,  just  as  if  a 
small  ring  or  tube  were  put  roundithe  canal  and  pushed  forwards. 

These  considerations  make  evident  the  common  error  of  supposing  that 
vomiting  can,  by  the  sudden  compression  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  mechani- 
ccili^  emulge  or  clear  tbe  obstructed  biliary  ducts.  If  general  pressure  of  the 
abdomen  could  produce  this  and  similar  efiects,  a  descent  in  the  diving-bell 
should  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  human  maladies;  for  nearly  fifteen  pounds 
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cm  the  inch  tra  added  to  the  ordinary  abdominal  preaanrej  at  a  depth  of 
thv^  feet  in  water. 

We  henoe  see  also  the  kind  of  error  into  which  our  predeoeasors  fell  so 
generall^i  when  thej  attributed  muoh  of  the  digestive  power  of  the  stomach 
ip  its  mnple  pressure  upon  the  food.  The  idea  probably  arose  from  the 
oontemplation  of  the  stomach  or  giisard  of  a  fowl,  which  is  a  powerful  gristly  ' 
rabataneey  answering  the  purpose  almost  of  a  mouth  and  teeth;  as  well  as  of 
a  stomach. 

It  is  an  error  also  to  suppose  that  quicksilTer,  which  is  sometimes  swal- 
lowed to  remove  obstruction,  runs  through  the  bowels  simply  by  its  weight. 
On  first  entering  the  loose  small  intestine,  it  must  drag  the  part  containing 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  that  situation,  the  whole  intestine 
must  pass  round  it,  nearly  as  a  rope  passes  through  a  ring  fixed  to  the  floor. 
When  the  mercury  arrives  at  the  part  of  the  intestine  called  the  caecum, 
where  the  further  course  lies  upward  along  the  fixed  arch  of  the  colon,  it  pro- 
bably can  be  dislodged  only  by  the  patient's  lying  down.  Any  useful  open^ 
tion  of  quicksilver  in  such  cases,  may  be  in  its  stimulating  the  bowels,  by 
dragging  or  displacing  them,  in  the  manner  above  described. 

When  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  the  containing  sides  of  the  cavity, 
become  tense^  whether  from  unusual  fulness  of  the  cavity,  or  from  their 
own  action  in  any  of  the  straining  exertions^  a  variety  of  important  me- 
chanical efiiMte  ensue.    Thus^ 


A/iUl  tiomaeh  produces — ^tension  and  projection  of  the  belly — ^projection 
of  the  diaphragm  mto  the  chest,  causicg  hurried  breathing,  and  impeding 
speech  and  singing— expulsion  of  blood  from  the  abdominal  vessels,  and, 
therefore^  congestions  elsewhere,  as  in  the  arteries  of  the  head,  sometimes 
producing  apoplexy. 

Abdominal  fulnesi,  as  in  dropmf,  tj^pantiisj  corpulency,  pregnancy,  &o., 
produces  most  of  the  effects  now  mentioned  in  an  aggravated  degree.  If 
dropsy  be  allowed  to  proceed  too  &r  without  tapping,  the  patient  will  die  of 
anifooation  from  the  rise  of  the  diaphragm. — ^The  external  veins  of  the  legs 
and  abdomen  of  a  dropsical  person  are  generally  turbid,  because  the  blood  is 
Dressed  into  them  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  because  the  passage  of 
Uood  through  the  abdomen  is  impeded.  In  tympanitis,  or  windy  dropsyi 
aa  it  has  been  called,  the  viscera  hang  down  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  while 
the  air  occupies  the  npper  part.  In  common  dropsy  the  viscera  float  about 
and  are  supported. 

Straining  or  strong  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  therefore,  also 
pteasnie  on  the  abdominal  contents,  occur  with  almost  every  oonnderable 
bodily  exertion ;  for  the  abdominal  muscles  are  the  antagonists  of  the  great 
muscles  on  the  back  and  about  the  spine,  and  must  always  come  into  play 
with  them  to  give  flrmness  and  rigidity  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  This 
may  be  seen  remarkably  in  the  actions  of  lifiiDg,  running,  wrestling,  &c. 
As  the  abdominal  muscles  cannot  act  in  a  continued  way  and  strongly,  unless 
the  ribs,  from  which  they  arise,  become  nearly  flxed,  the  ribs  are  supported 
daring  exertion  by  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  by  the  air  in  the  chest,  then 
confined  by  the  closure  of  the  air-passages :  hence  there  is  generally  compres- 
sion in  the  chest  also  when  the  abdomen  is  compressed,  and  the  blood  is 
squeeied  towards  the  extremities  from  both  cavities  at  once.  It  is  important 
to  remark  also,  that  in  what  are  called  the  strong  actions  of  the  chest,  as 
coughing,  gneexing,  blowing,  &c.,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  at  least  as 
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'  totiya  M  the  peotonl :  by  palling  down  the  xibe  to  wKieh  they  infMUbti, 
they  narrow  toe  oheet^  end  by  compressing  the  abdomiml  QOBtenli^  iiuJlhii 
.  aisiog  op  the  diaphragm,  tiiey  ahorten  the  eheat  '■ 

The  Mowing  oases  exemplify  the  effeeta  of  atrainiw>-Ste  lifliHar  «f 'It 

f  great  weighty  or  niaking  any  great  exertion,  drivea  the  DiDodnp  to  tho'bea^ 

aa  ia  marked  by  theandden  redneas  of  the£Me.---OowhiBgor  voHUtiiig'Wll 

eanse  dosed  bech-bites  to  bleed  afreah,  and  aomettmea  will  evegBO«»<hs 

action  of  the  spincter  of  the  bladder  or  rectum  :  coughing  will  also  piodMB 

vomifeing.-^training  to  empty  the  bladderi  reotomy  or  womb,  or  the  effort 

of  vomiting,  will  cause  the  rupture  of  a  blood-veesel  in  the  wUte  of  the  mig 

■with  con8e<}uent  effoaion  of  blood  there. — ^Apopleaqf  often  hqipena  ui«r 

the  same  euoumatanoeay  firom  the  breaking  of  a  veaael  in  the  braJo—^Cha 

rupture  of  a  varicose  vein,  or  of  aneurismi  generally  hqipeoa  during 

tion.— -And  dniin^  exertion,  the  protrusion  is  likely  to  ooeor  at  any 

■part  of  the  abdominal  cavity, of  some  portion  of  ita  ecatentSi  prodnebg  what 

ja  called  hernia  or  rwpiure* 

Vamiiing  is  produced,  not  bv  the  forcible  oontraotion  of  the  atomaeh;  as 
was  long  supposed,  but  diiefly  bv  theaotbn  of  the  parietea  of  the  abdomaD. 
Thb  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  t^e  stomach  has  been  removed  from  a  living 
animal,  and  a  aheep'a  bladder  containing  liquid  baa  beeni  aabatitnted  tot  it, 
in  connection  with  the  gullet  above  and  the  intestinea  below  j  and  on  then 
iigecting  an  emetio  dru£  into  the  vmna  of  the  animal,  vomiting  haa  taken 
place,  as  if  the  stomach  had  been  there  and  nnhurt.*  From  thia  we  aaa  why, 
to  prevent  regurgitation  of  the  food,  during  exertion,  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
attoach  requirea  to  be  almost  as  strongly  closed  aa  the  aphinden  below. 

A  small  pump-— in  this  application  called  the  9t(nnach'pump'-hu  lately 
been  used  in  medical  practice,  for  removing  poisons  from  the  atomaoh  in 
cases  where  the  action  of  vomiting  could  not  be  excited.  It  has  already  saved 
many  lives.  It  resembles  the  common  small  syringe,  except  that  there  are 
two  appertures  near  the  end,  instead  of  one,  which,  owing  to  valveain  them, 
opening  different  ways,  become  what  are  called  a  tucking  and  tkfordng  pas- 
aage.  When  the  object  is  to  extract  from  the  stomach,  the  pump  ia.woned 
wmle  its  sucking  orifice  is  in  connection  with  an  elastic  tube  paseed  into  the 
atomacb,  and  the  discharged  matter  passes  by  the /orc»n^  orifioe.  When  it 
is  desired,  on  the  contrary,  to  throw  cleansing  water  or  liquid  into  the 
Stomach,  the  connection  of  the  tubes  is  reversed. 

As  a  pump  may  not  be  always  procurable  when  the  occasion  fior  it 
the  profession  should  be  aware,  that  in  many  cases  a  simple  tube  will 
the  purpose  as  well,  if  not  better.  Such  a  tube  being  introduced,  and  the 
body  of  the  patient  being  so  placed  that  the  tube  forms  a  donward.  ehannel 
from  the  stomach,  all  fluid  matter  will  escape  from  the  stomach  by  the  tube^ 
aa  water  escapes  from  a  funnel  by  ita  pipe;  and  if  the  outer  end  of  the  tube 


*  The  meohaniim  of  yomiting  ia  itill  amoot  point  in  phyaiologj.  Mr.  Haightoi^  a  (._^ 
brated  English  physiologisty  opened  seven!  animalB  during  the  effort  of  TomLsUn^  and  ht 
anertf  that  he  disdnetly  saw  the  contractions  of  the  stomach.  The  more  recent  experim«Bli 
of  M.  If  agendie,  which  were  repeated  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  of  the  Freneh  Liitl- 
tute,  are,  however,  entirely  oontradiolory  of  those  of  Bir.  Haighton,  and  Mem  (o  show  that 
the  stomach  is  entirely  quiescent  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  Mr.  Maingaiilt»  nevertheleu,  hai 
been  led  to  results  opposed  to  those  of  M.  Magendie,  and  he  is  supported  by  Pi«fb«or 
Portal  and  M.  Bourdon,  both  of  whom  appeal  to  eiperiments,  and  to  some  pathologieil 
facts,  which  are  very  imposing.  It  appears  to  us  probable  thai  vomiting  ia  usuaily  tba  jeial 
tfftet  of  the  contraction  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mnscb^ 
though  either  is  of  itself  occasionally  sulBcient  for  that  purpose.— Jm.  Ed, 
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Iw  kept  immersed  in  liquid,  there  will  be  during  the  discharge  a  syphon-action 
of  eonaiderablo  force.  On  then  changing  the  posture  of  the  body,  water  may 
be  poored  in  through  the  tube  to  wash  the  stomach,  and  may,  by  the  same 
dunnel,  be  again  discharged.  Such  a  tube,  made  long  enouffh,  might,  if 
deaired,  be  rendered  a  complete  bent  syphon,  the  necessary  preliminary  sue* 
tioa  being  produced  by  a  syringe,  or  by  an  assistant^  who  acts  through  an 
interposed  vessel. 

But  there  is  still  an  easier  mode  than  either  of  these  now  described,  of  dis- 
lodging poison  from  a  torpid  stomach,  viz.^  merely  to  place  the  patient  so 
that  the  mouth  shall  be  considerably  lower  than  the  stomach, — as  when  the 
body  lies  across  a  chair  or  a  sofa,  with  the  face  near  the  floor, — and  then,  if 
neoessaiy,  to  press  on  the  stomach  with  the  hand.  The  cardiac  orifice  opens 
xeadily  in  such  a  case,  and  the  stomach  is  emptied  like  any  other  inverted 
▼essel. 

Useful  aa  the  pump  may  prove,  upon  occasions,  in  evacuating  the  stomach, 
its  more  ancient  office  of  injecting  the  enema  is  still  the  more  important— -and 
lecent  experience  seems  to  show  that  such  injection  may  become  a  remedy 
of  more  extensive  utility  than  had  yet  been  suspected.  From  an  erroneous 
opinion,  that  what  had  been  called  the  valve  of  the  caseum  acts  as  a  perfect 
▼alve,  allowing  paosage  downwards  only,  few  practitioners  have  ventured  to 
order  much  liquid  to  oe  injected,  for  fear  of  overstretching  the  lower  part  of 
the  inteetine ;  and  the  possibility  of  thus,  by  injection,  relieving  disease  situ- 
ftted  above  the  supposed  valve,  has  scarcely  been  contemptated.  It  is  now 
ascertained,  however,  that  fluid  may  be  safely  thrown  in  even  until  it  reach 
the  stomach. — ^Perhaps  few,  if  any  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  could 
resist  the  gentle  force  of  penetrating  water,  so  that  a  mechanical  remedy  of 
certain  efibot  mav,  in  many  cases,  be  substituted  for  the  drastic  purgatives 
and  pernicious  bleedings  now  used,  and  often  used  in  vain. — From  what  has 
been  said  above  of  the  abdomen  and  the  intestinal  canal,  it  appears  that  an 
iigeotion  tends  to  spread  itself  with  singular  uniformity  over  the  whole.  This 
tendeney  may  be  rendered  obvious  to  sight  by  throwing  a  sheep's  intestine, 
recently  extracted,  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  then  pumping  water  in  at  one 
end :— a  stream  will  issue  strongly  at  the  other  end,  although  several  feet 
distant,  almost  immediately,  and  without  any  intermediate  part  having  become 
rwj  aensibly  tense. — Of  course,  in  the  livmg  body,  in  cases  of  spasms  or  ob- 
■tmotion,  the  liquid  must  be  thrown  in  against  resistance  very  gradually. 

That  ease  is  called  xnlra$u$ception  of  the  bowel,  in  which  an  upper  portion 
fiJla,  or  is  received  into  a  portion  below,  (as  one  part  of  the  finger  of  a  glove 
may  be  received  into  another  part,)  and  the  receiving  portion  of  the  bowel, 
miataking  the  received  for  descending  food,  holds  it  fast.  This  oocurence 
forms  a  complete  obstruction,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  Many  infants  with 
irritable  bowels,  die  of  it — Now  a  copious  enema,  such  as  we  have  described 
above,  is  almost  a  certain  cure.  The  liquid  advances  until  it  reaches  the  part 
where  the  portion  of  gut  has  been  swallowed  by  gut  below;  and  as  it  cannot 
paaa  without  pushing  the  introsuscepted  portion  back  to  liberty,  it  effects  the 
cure.* 

The  perpetual  syringe^  or  litde  valved  pump,  of  which  we  have  been 
•peaking  as  lately  used  in  applications  to  the  animal  body,  can  bject  or  with- 

*  It  flhonld  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  measiira  can  sneceed  only  whUst  the  istro- 
sufloeption  is  recent ;  at  least  before  inflammation  has  occurred  and  adhesions  formed 
between  the  introsuscepted  portion  and  that  portion  of  the  bowel  in  which  it  is  received 
Common  or  atmospheric  air,  firom  its  great  elasticity,  lightness,  Ac,  is  the  best  fluid  for 
the  iiijection.— Jim.  £dm 
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jbmw  any  qoMitityi  and  is  therefore  ^eiy  saperioTi  for  ■ImateveiypiiiiM^ 
to  the  Imge  old  syriiigee  which  had  no  TalTOi,  and  wUeh|  withov*  hmm 
iwiovedy  ooaU  faijeot  only  onoe  their  fill  With  wdVdhqpted  MUidiNMi 
AppanlUy  the  eame  instniment  will  anewer  for  many  |mipoaei|aa  far  HwK^ 

ing  qp  the  enema,  clearing  the  itomaeh,  ttanafaAiaefblegd  ii 
7igil75.       hanaUngeoppinfrglagBeB,  relievinj;  the  ofer^ntended  fcii^*! 
,g^  for  Uie  lotio  yeeicsBy  TaginsD  TeinrelhnB^  Ae.    No  WBfjM 

apparatoi  is  now  complete  without  one.  The  anneted  «■!» 
line  repreeents  each  a  syringe.  The  aperipe  e  m  lendnti  • 
micking  tm/we,  by  a  yalTe  at  II^  opening  inwaidi;  and  •  ii 
the  foroing  orifice,  in  conaeqaenoe  of  having  itiTalre  openfaig 
ontwuds :  &  ia  the  piaton,  with  ita  handle.  The  jtlwmnmf 
be  TarioaslT  made,  or  a  single  douUe-woj^  eoA  may  be  lasd 
instead  of  both.  Convenient  dimensionB  for  the  syringe  an 
firom  fonr  to  six  inches  for  the  length,  and  ftom  three-qnavlen 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  qnarter  tot  the  dkaaelar. 

For  a  case  of  diseased  reotom,  when  H  waa  noessmy  te 
nse  an  enema  daily,  or  oftener,  the  ensamyhiiasy,  wjneaentsd 
here,  (ftom  the  ftmnel-ehaped  month  a  downwafda^  and  ezdoaite  or  the  vart 
above  «)  was  contrived,  and  was  fonnd  more  manageable  br  the  natient  ttian 
any  other  instniment.  If  the  tnbe  a  &  be  about  two  Ibet  tag,  (k  M7  be  of 
metal,  oiled  silk,  caontchono  doih,  Ac.,)  the  Uooid  colnan  contained  in  it 

snAces  to  overcome  the  oranary  abdoaunal  naialaassj 
Pig.  178.  bnt  if  a  very  short  tnbe  be  need,  the  open  fisniielcMsl 

be  converted  into  a  dose  vessd,  as  lepresented  h&n  by 
the  dotted  line  above  the  fannel,  having  a  bladder,  ot 
other  air-tight  bag,  d,  oooDeoted  with  it,  and  a  bot^ 
neck  and  oork,  or  a  cook,  at  c,  for  admitting  the  enema. 
On  ponring  in  the  liquid  at «,  the  air  in  the  veasol  c  « 
is  forced  into  the  bag,  and  on  then  dosing  the  openmg 
at  Cf  and  compressing  the  bag,  it  is  evident,  that  any 
desbred  degree  of  injecting  pressoie  may  be  exerted  on 
the  enema.  This  apparatus  is  both  cheaper  and  mors 
simple  than  any  syringe,  and  is  equally  efleetnal ;  and 
the  bag  never  being  wetted,  lasts  long :  &  is  a  cock  kept 
shut  until  the  moment  of  injection.— -The  prindple  of 
substituting,  in  an  injecting  apparatus,  the  pressure  <rf  a 
liquid  column  for  that  of  a  piston,  was  first  suggested  in 
n  this  work ;  and  yet  since  the  publication  of  the  work, 
more  than  one  patent  has  been  taken  for  il^  for  paitiss 
seeking  to  convert  it  to  Uieir  profit 
By  viewing  the  abdomen  in  the  true  light  of  a  vessel  or  bag  filled  with 
liquid  which  is  seeking  to  escape  in  all  directions,  we  have  the  ezplanation 
of  several  circumstances  connected  with  hernia  or  rupture;  in  whidi  acddent, 
the  containing  sides  of  the  abdomen  in  some  part  have  given  way,  allomnga 
portion  of  the  viscera  to  escape,  so  as  to  form  a  tumour  under  the  skin. 

Hernia  may  be  produced  by  all  causes  which  strain  or  weaken  the  musdes ; 
as  by  leaping,  lifting,  great  weights,  coughing  and  sneering,  lying  with  the 
bdly  across  a  bench  or  yard,  as  sailors  do  on  ship-board,  over  distention  of 
the  belly  by  eating  or  drinking,  corpulency,  drq[»y,  pregnancy ;  debility  of 
muscle  from  dissipation,  &c. 

The  reason  that  a  rupture  increases  so  rapidly  after  it  has  once  begun,  is, 
that  the  protruding  part  is  truly  a  fluid  wedge,  of  which,  therefore,  the  opening 
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fivoe  increaaefl  with  the  diameter.  (See  Hydrostatics.)  This  shows  the 
singnlar  importanoe  of  arrostiDg  the  accident  at  its  very  commenoement.  The 
tnuMt  uaed  to  repress  rapture  were  described  at  page  412. 

InaitemptiDg  to  return  any  part  of  the  abdominal  contents  which  may  have 
enaped  as  a  mpturei  we  should  recolleot|  that  a  soft  uniform  compression  or 
aqnsering  exerted  upon  the  tumour  by  the  hands  of  the  operator,  if  grsater 
ma  the  internal  pressure  of  the  abdomeui  is  slowly  pushing  back  again  any 
floid  matter  that  can  oose  inward  from  the  tumour ;  and  by  thus  ^adually 
lessening  the  size  of  the  tumour,  may  effect  the  desired  object,  without  the 
adoption  of  the  last  resource,  of  cutting  parts  to  widen  the  inlet.  When,  in 
siwh  a  case,  the  operator  sees  dearly  with  the  mind's  eye  what  is  passing 
under  his  fingers,  his  efforts  may  often  be  successful,  where  a  less  intelligent 
individual  would  fail.  No  man  practises  medicine  long,  whatever  his  nomi- 
nal department,  without  having  opportunities  of  saving  life,  or  of  preventing 
a  serious  operation,  by  judicious  management  of  recent  hernia.  The  barba- 
TOiis  old  &shion  of  lifting  the  patient  by  the  heels  and  shaking  him,  that  the 
weight  of  the  bowels  might  drag  back  sgain  the  part  which  had  escaped,  was 
founded  on  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  the  weight  of  the  bowels  in  all  posi- 
tions of  the  GK)dy,  is  supported  almost  entirely,  not  by  their  attachments,  but 
by  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  function  of  digestion  or  assimilation  sketched  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, by  which  the  animal  body  assumes  foreign  matters  from  around,  and 
oonverts  them  into  its  own  substances,  is  a  subject  of  Btudy  little  inviting  in 
some  of  its  details,  but  taken  altogether  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  which 
oaa  engage  the  human  attention.  It  points  directly  to  the  curious  and  yet 
unanswered  question — what  is  un  ?  The  student  of  nature  may  analyse 
with  all  his  art  those  minute  portions  of  matter  called  teeih  and  ora,  which 
he  knows  to  be  the  rudiments  of  future  creatures,  and  the  links  by  which 
endless  generations  of  living  creatures  hang  to  existence :  but  he  cannot  dis- 
entangle and  display  apart  their  mysterious  life  I  that  something  under  the 
infloenoe  of  which  each  little  germ,  when  placed  in  due  circumstances,  swells 
ont^  to  fill  an  invisible  mould  of  maturity  which  determines  its  forms  and  pro- 
poiiions.  One  such  substance  thus  expands  into  a  beauteous  rose-bush ; 
another  into  a  noble  oak ;  a  third  into  an  eagle ;  a  fourth  into  an  elephant — 
yea,  in  the  same  way,  out  of  the  rude  materials  of  broken  seeds  and  roots, 
and  leaves  of  plants,  and  bits  of  animal  flesh,  is  built  up  the  human  frame 
itaelf,  whether  of  the  active  man,  combining  gracefulness  with  strength  or  of 
the  gentler  woman,  with  beauty  around  her  as  light.  How  passing  strange, 
that  such  should  be  the  origin  of  the  bright  eye,  whose  glance  pierces  as  if 
the  invisible  soul  were  shot  with  it--K)f  the  lips  which  pour  forth  sweetest 
eloquence-— of  the  larynx,  whose  vibrating  filb  the  surrounding  air  with 
nosio ;  and,  more  wonderful  than  all,  of  that  mass  shut  up  within  the  body 
fortress  of  the  skull,  whose  delicate  and  curious  texture  is  the  abode  of  the 
aonl,  with  its  reason  which  contemplates,  and  its  sensibility  which  delights 
in  these  and  endless  other  miracles  of  creation. 
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The  Secretion  of  the  Kidney s^  dbc. 

Or  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  daily  taken  into  the  human  body,  much 
escapes  with  the  breath,  as  is  proved  by  the  visible  condensation  of  it  in 
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firlNi^  ur,  or  on  any  oold  polished  snrbce  bdd  iieir  tbe  moatli ;  put  entpdl' 
by  the  Mn  in  penpiradon ;  bat  the  greatest  part,  after  kaving  anewerad  tbt 
porpoaee  of  tiie  oonstitntion,  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  two  aaenslhfc' 
oi'ttans,  called  the  kidneys,  and  from  them  bT  fit  ehannebi  Is  mnki  v^ 
hddinff  in  solution  rarioos  other  matters,  whieh  the  system  does  not  Mfdll^  ■ 
The  kraneys  are  situated  in  the  loins,  one  on  each  nde  of  the  qnne ;  aHi 
the  constant  drain  of  liquid  from  them  passes  down  by  two  raembranMi' 
canals  called  ureten  into  the  bladder^  from  which  the  Uqudis  again  ezpeHed ' 
through  the  urethra^  at  considerable  interralsy  according  to  m  nprntf  cf 
accumulation. 

The  bladder  is  a  curious  membranous  and  muscular  reserroir,  of  which 
the  fibres  can  contract  so  as  to  expel  the  last  drop,  and  yet  can  yield  so  as  to 
admit  a  quart  or  more. 

The  passage  of  fluid  downwards  through  the  ureters  firom  the  kidneys  to 
the  blaader  resembles,  in  some  respects,  the  passage  of  Uood  in  the  teins. 
Authors  have  erroneously  supposed  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid  suffices  to 
cause  its  descent :  but  the  bladder  and  ureters  are  enclosed  in  a  common 
cavity  with  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  while  this  is  full  of  a  semi-flaid  mass 
of  greater  spedfic  gravity  than  the  urine,  the  latter  is  not  only  supported  by 
the  Burroundine  pressure,  as  water  would  be  supported  by  water,  bat  isfinved 
upwards  or  resisted,  as  water  would  be  in  honey  or  treacle :  in  descending, 
therefoe,  it  obeys  some  other  force  than  gravity^  namely^  that  of  the  iSQfet> . 
ing  vessels  and  heart. 

The  fgreten,  bladder  and  urethra  are  the  seats  of  some  of  the  most  distress' 
ins  diseases,  to  which  the  human  firame  is  liable.  Two  classes  of  these 
beins  relievable  chiefly  by  mechanical  means,  require  to  be  shortly  consi- 
dered here.  They  are,  obstructions  %n  the  urethra;  and  concretions^  or  siones^ 
as  they  are  called,  in  the  bladder. 

Obstructions  or  strictures  in  the  urethra  are  generally  consequences  of  an 
inflammation,  which  has  destroyed  the  dilatability  of  a  part  of  the  canal. 
They  appear  as  if  a  thread  or  a  bit  of  tape  were  tied  round  the  canal,  so  as 
to  narrow  its  calibre.  Constant  irritation,  which  destroys  the  general  healdi, 
fits  of  fever,  broken  rest,  and  even  death  from  total  suppression  of  urine, 
have  been  common  consequences  of  stricture. 

Until  within  a  recent  period,  the  treatment  of  such  obstructions  was  pur* 
sued  very  generally  according  to  a  blind  routine.  The  attempt  was  naade 
either  to  bore  them  open  by  wedges,  called  bougies,  often  of  doubtftil  and 
tedious  operation,  or  to  destroy  them  by  caustic  passed  down  to  them  in  the 
end  of  a  bougie,  which  caustic  often  hurt  the  part  of  the  canal  anterior  to 
them,  or  eat  out  fabe  passages  about  the  stricture,  or  opened  blood-vessels 
so  as  to  cause  dangerous  haemorrhage. 

Struck  by  the  defective  state  of  tnis  branch  of  the  healing  art,  the  author 
of  the  present  work,  while  abroad,  and  situated  where  he  nad  interesting 
opportunities  of  observation,  had  bestowed  considerable  attention  upon  it, 
and  he  then  contrived  and  tried  several  new  means  of  relief.  These  were 
afterwards  brought  more  extensively  into  use  and  improved,  and  others  were 
added,  by  his  brother  Dr.  James  Amott,  superintendent  surgeon  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  who  gave  a  minute  accent  of  them 
in  a  treatise  on  urethral  diseases,  and  a  supplement,  published  in  the  years 
1818  and  1820.  They  have  become,  perhaps,  still  better  known  in  France 
than  in  England,  through  the  work  of  Dr.  Ducamp,  which  describes  them, 
and  which,  having  been  submitted  to  the  French  Institute,  and  most  ^voura- 
bly  reported  upon  by  the  appointed  authorities,  soon  became  a  standard  trea* 
tise  in  the  country ; — in  France,  also,  the  philosophy  of  mechanics  had  been 
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by  samoiis  more  generally  than  in  England.  li  is  painful  to  be 
obliged  to  add,  that  Dr.  Duoamp,  aa  regarded  these  instrumenta  and  the 
mwa  of  diaeaae  and  treatment  which  had  suggested  them,  concealed  the  fact 
of  his  being  only  a  translator.  The  imposition  was  not  disoovered  at  the 
tune  of  his  death,  which  happened  two  years  afterwards^  hastened  appa- 
ssntlv  by  the  fatigues  of  the  extensive  practice  which  the  report  of  the 
Aoademy  brought  upon  him.  The  author  has  had  so  much  pleasing  inter- 
ooorse  with  enlightened  and  honourable  Frenchmen^  that  it  pains  him  to 
hsTe  this  fact  to  relate. 

The  objects  aimed  at  by  the  new  means  were, — to  ascertain  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  diseased  canal — ^to  facilitate  the  passing  of  instruments  in  cases 
of  difficulty — and  to  effect  a  permanent  cure.  The  following  eeven  of  these 
means  may  here  be  particularized : 

1st.  An  examining  sound;  being  a  bougie  with  the  point  formed  of  a  soflter 
tenacious  material ;  in  which  fibres  of  cotton  or  silk  are  mixed  to  prevent 
any  portion  from  being  broken  off  or  detached  during  use.  This  sound, 
pressed  against  the  obstructioui  takes  a  correct  impression  of  its  anterior  face, 
and  shows  the  magnitude  and  exact  position  of  the  still  remaining  opening. 

2d.  An  expanding  or  dUat^yr  sounds  which  is  a  small  tube  with  a  dilatable 
button  at  its  extremity.  The  botton  consists  of  a  little  bag,  which  is  passed 
through  the  stricture  empty,  and  is  filled  with  fluid  after  it  has  passed.  It 
readily  discovers  any  other  strictures  beyond  the  first,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  state  of  each. 

8d.  A  conducting  canula  or  tube,  open  at  both  ends.  It  is  passed  down 
to  the  stricture,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  directing  small  bougies 
aeeking  entrances  through  very  narrow  strictures,  or  of  guaiding  the  caustio 
bougie  in  its  approach  to  the  place  of  its  action. 

4th.  In  cases  where  the  attempt  to  open  the  passaffe  has  failed  by  all  com- 
mon means,  a  conducting  tube  is  first  introduced,  and  through  it  six  or  more 
amall  bougies  are  passed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  probe  the  whole  face  of  the 
stricture  at  the  same  time.  It  is  thus  scarcely  possible  that  the  opening 
should  not  be  found. 

6th.  Were  even  this  means  to  fail,  the  conducting  tube  may  be  filled  with 
water,  under  any  degree  of  pressure,  which  water  will  either  open  the  pass- 
age for  the  small  bougies,  or  will  itself  act  as  the  sharpest  and  most  insinu- 
ating of  all  instruments.  The  stricture,  by  which  ever  means  opened,  will 
then  allow  the  urine  to  escape.  As  patients  might  fear  that  water  forced  to- 
wards a  bladder  already  too  full  would  only  increase  the  evil,  J.  Amot  waited 
for  more  numerous  proofs  of  the  utility  and  safety  of  the  practice,  before 
strongly  recommending  it :  Dr.  Amussat,  of  Paris,  has  since  published  a 
statement  of  numerous  cases  of  retention  thus  relieved. 

6th.  A  dilator  for  widening  the  stricture,  after  a  small  instrument  can  be 
passed  through  it.  It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  bougies  and  sounds 
of  former  times.  The  chief  objections  to  these  last  are,  the  painful  friction, 
■the  danger  of  making  false  passages,  the  tediousness  and  imperfection  of  the 
enre,  and  that  they  cannot  dilate  any  part  of  the  canal  beyond  the  size  of  its 
orifice,  through  which  they  have  to  pass,  and  which  during  health,  is  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  canal. 

The  dilator  consists  of  a  tube  of  thin  membrane  introduced  while  empty 
into  the  stricture,  on  a  ball-pointed  wire,  and  then  filled  with  fiuid  by  a 
syringe,  so  to  dilate  the  stricture,  with  any  degree  of  force,  from  the  mere 
filling  of  the  part  to  the  strain  of  the  hydrostatic  press,  sufficient  to  tear  the 
Strongest  texture  that  disease  can  form.  The  dilating  tube  is  about  two  inches 
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long,  and  its  end  next  to  tbe  openitar  k  fi»d  to  the  poiat  of  ftianll  oiikelii^: 
tbrooffh  whidi  tbe  distending  flnid  is  injeeted.   The  tnbe  is  Ibnned  of  tUa- 
siUc  nbend  of  Tarioos  siieS|  with  the  ed^  joined.   li  ii  fined  with  piofsidf 
gatof  the  est  <nr  dog,  whidi  is  almost  as  tlun  ss  goU4)eate^i  sldB,altlMii^dk» 
yeiy  stioog  and  wsioMight ;  and  it  is  eofoied  with  Ae  mmo  to  gha  w 
SBMothest  and  softest  possible  external  sarftuie.    When  os«pisto  and  «b^ 
closing  its  Uont  wire,  it  is  still  muoh  less  bulky  than  the  boof^whiohwoaU 
be  reqnirsd  lor  the  same  ease.   Thas,  it  passes  easily:  it  eannot  tear  the  esnl 
or  maJce  false  passages;  it  can  enter  through  a  small  orifieOi  and  thrni  ilihts 
to  any  desired  extent }  and  its  greatest  adfantage  is,  that  by  swelling  so  as 
to  follow  the  ^dins  of  the  strietarsi  it  oan  e&ot  at  one  appUeatioiiy  what 
only  a  snooession  of  hard  bongies,  during  lona  treatuMnt^  oomd  aeoomplish. 
In  one  day  it  has  often  removed  disease  whion  had  resisted  other  means  fSor 
months  or  otmi  yean. 

Some  praetitioneTS  and  eritios,  not  understanding  the  law  at  flnid  pressarSi 
(explained  at  p.  128^)  ol^eoted  at  first  to  the  dihtor,  that  a  little  water  or  air 
prened  into  it  by  a  syringe,  would  be  unable  to  overeome  mueh  reajstanee. 
Had  they  seen  the  instrument  lifting  so  readily  as  it  does,  a  heavy  wei^ 
laid  upon  it,  or  snapping  a  strong  ligature  tied  round  it,  they  would  not  have 
had  this  prejudice,  it  was  objected;  also,  that  the  instrument  wmild  do  mis- 
chief  by  dilating  the  urethra  before  and  behind  the  strietare  mors  than  Ae 
stricture  itself  5  now  its  dimensions  being  determined  and  fixed  by  those  of 
its  silken  tunic^  it  never  can  distend  beyond  the  diameter  chesen,  audi  ther^ 
fbre,  if  of  the  proper  sise,  it  oan  only  j^ren  on  the  striotore  itsdf.  It  wu 
also  said|  that  this  instrument  requiresy  in  the  operatoTi  sreater  manual  dex- 
tority  and  acquaintance  with  mechanical  philosophy  than  many  smgeons 
possess ;  but  this  is  merely  saying  that  the  arts  are  progressive,  and  that  the 
accomplished  surgeon  of  the  present  day  is  more  dexterous  and  intolligent 
than  bis  predeoessors  of  the  last  century.  It  is  not  accounted  a  reason  why 
the  delicate  apparatus  of  the  oculist  should  fisdl  into  disuse,  that  all  surgeons 
are  not  able  to  apply  it. 

Some  attempts  had  been  made  before,  to  construct  a  dUaior  of  fluid  pn^ 
sure,  but  they  produced  nothing  of  value.  For  urethral  purposes,  a  simple 
gut  or  intestine  is  worse  than  useless,  for,  being  yielding  in  its  texture,  the 
surgeon  can  never  know  truly  the  sise  of  his  instrument,  and  therefore  uuiy 
do  much  mischief  by  it,  Dr.  Ducamp,  in  speaking  of  the  dilator,  allows  that 
he  did  not  first  invent  it,  but  then,  from  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  its  true 
value,  he  takes  praise  to  himself  for  simplifying  and  improving  it,  by  throw- 
ing  away  the  silk,  and  using  the  gut  only.— A  variety  of  metallio  dilators 
have  been  contrived  and  used  by  English  surgeons  since  the  publication  of 
Amotfs  Treatise  on  Strictures,  but  cJthough  manageable^with  less  trouUa 
than  the  fluid  dilator,  thev  want  its  chief  merits. 

The  dilator  is  applicable  to  many  other  purposes  in  surgeiy  besides  that 
now  mentioned,— -as  for  removing  stricture  of  the  gullet,  and  of  the  reotum, 
for  checking  hsemorrhage  in  deep  wounds,  for  dilating  wounds  as  a  tout,  fto. 
And  the  operation  of  lithotomy  was  saved  to  a  gentleman,  whom  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  the  author  of  this  work  were  attending  together,  by  the  dilator 
opening  a  fistula  in  perineo,  so  that  a  large  stone  was  extracted  without  out* 
ting.  The  dilator  has  also  served  in  removing  stones  from  the  female  bladder. 

7th.  Another  improved  means  for  tbe  treatment  of  stricture,  described  in 
the  treatise,  is  a  mode  of  applying  caustic  for  its  entire  destruction,  but  so  as 
not  to  touch  any  other  part  of  the  canal.  Formerly  the  caustic  was  applied 
to  the  face  or  anterior  part  of  the  stricture,  and,  therefore,  had  almost  always 
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to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  heftlthy  canal  before  it  could  reach  the  narrowest 
fibres :  the  extent  of  such  portion  depending  on  the  distance  from  these 
fibres  of  the  part  where  the  lining  of  the  canal  began  to  be  drawn  inwards  by 
them.  This  explains  why  not  unfrequently  a  hundred  applications  of  canstio 
were  made  in  a  single  case,  and  why,  during  such  treatment,  false  passages 
were  often  bored,  and  other  mischiera  produced.  Now  by  applying  the  canstio 
vnMn  the  stricture  at  once  a  single  application  generally  suffices.  To  ac- 
complish this,  a  rine  of  caustic  is  pUu^dd  (as  described  in  the  Trtatiie^  and 
in  the  Gates,)  on  a  bougie  of  peculiar  construction,  about  an  inch  from  its 
extremity ;  and  the  bougie  being  then  passed  down  to  the  stricture  through 
a  tube  or  oonductor,  and  the  point  beins  passed  beyond  the  stricture;  tiie 
caustic  is  guided  to  the  very  spot  where  it  is  desired  to  act.* 

*  Dr.  Dacamp  incarrod  a  linfj^lor  risk  m  giving  himielf  out  af  the  first  proposer  of  the 
instmmeDts  and  practice  desoribed  above;  for  he  was  alreadj  known  aa  a  translator  of 
English  medical  books,  and  the  Trealhe  on  Strictures  of  J.  Amott  had  been  held  up  to 
pnblie  attention  two  years  before  bj  the  various  medical  reviews,  in  terms  such  as  the  foU 
lowing :  "  We  have  oaroAilly  perused  this  little  volume,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  by 
far  the  best  systematic  work  on  the  subject  in  the  EngUsh  language." — It  is  a  judicious 
compilation,  interwoven  with  much  original  and  acute  observation ;  and  it  gives  publicity 
to  instruments  which  promise  to  bo  of  essential  benefit  to  operative  surgery." — Medieo- 
Gkirurgical  Review,  January,  1819. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Dncamp  imagined  that  the  slight  alteration  proposed  by  him  in  the  oon- 
stmcUon  of  three  of  the  new  instruments,  might  be  a  shield  to  him  when  detected ;  but  as  the 
chief  merit  was  in  the  analysis  of  the  subject  which  suggested  such  instruments  and  not  in 
tht  mere  meohanical  ftilfilment  of  intentions,  even  a  oonsiderable  improvement  in  the  in- 
simments  would  not  have  been  a  sufficient  excuse.  His  changes,  however,  were  either  trifling 
or  retrograde.  His  metallic  dilating  noujid  is  lees  perfect  than  metallic  sounds  contrived 
by  J.  A.,  but  not  described,  because  the  fluid  dilating  sound  was  found  to  be  preferable. 
ffia  porte-'eauetique  is  defective  in  not  distending  the  stricture  at  tht  moment  of  applying 
the  canstio ;  and  his  mode  of  making  a  dilator  inthout  the  silken  tunic,  renders  it  not  only 
a  uelefls,  but  a  dangerous  instrument : — indeed,  such  as  obliged  him  to  use  the  caustic  in 
almost  every  case.  Uis  silence  with  respect  to  ihe  liquid  probe  favours  the  conclusion  that 
he  did  not  understand  it,  although  Dr.  Amussat  of  Paris  nas  since  used  it  with  much  suc- 
ceos : — and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  double  catheter  (see  Amott's  oases,)  or  »onde  a 
double  current,  as  it  has  been  called  by  those  who  have  since  used  it  in  Paris. 

The  foUowing  are  extracts  from  the  report  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the  French 
Institaite,  Doctors  Desohamps  and  Percy,  in  May,  1822,  on  the  subject  of  Duoamp's  work 
entitled  Traite  dee  retentione  cTurine. 

"  This  treatise  concerning  a  most  important  malady,  because  one  of  the  most  common 
and  painAil  which  afi'ects  humanity,  has  appeared  to  us  to  merit  more  than  ordinary 
attention. 

^^  When,  some  years  ago,  your  same  commissioners  had  to  express  their  opinion  of  ano- 
tbor  work  on  this  subject,  they  commended  the  zeal  and  industry  of  its  estimable  author 
(Dr.  Petit ;)  but  they  could  not  conceal  that  there  were  still  imperfections  in  his  modes  of 
treatment;  and  also  that  they  were  almost  entirely  either  borrowed  or  imitated  from  the 
Sni^h. 

**  The  work  of  Dr.  Duoomp  now  leaves  us,  however,  nothing  more  to  desire,  and  we  have 
no  longer  reason,  as  regards  this  subject,  to  envy  oar  neighbours.  Although  a  volume  of 
nu>derate  sfse,  it  is  incomparably  more  complete  and  full  of  matter  than  the  bulky  treatises 
lately  published  in  other  countries. 

«  •  •  Duoamp  leaves  all  these  authors  far  behind  him,  whether  as  to  the  soundness  of 
his  doctrines,  the  superiority  of  his  trials,  or  the  invention  of  instruments. 

"fie  takes  a  print  or  model  of  the  stricture  by  an  instrument  of  his  invention,  called 
Sonde  Bxploratrice,    (Amott's  examining  sound,  page  471.) 

"  For  introducing  bougies  in  difficult  cases,  he  uses  an  elastic  gum  tube,  which  he  calls 
tomdneteur,     (Dencrihed  above,  page  471.) 

"  Mr.  D.  has  invented  for  measuring  the  length  of  strictures,  Ac,  an  instrument  whieh, 
when  introduced,  enlarges  beyond  the  stricture.    ( The  dilating  sound,  page  471. 

"  The  nitrate  of  silver,  or  common  caustic,  is  what  he  uses  for  destroying  strictures,  but 
he  employs  it  in  a  new  manner,  which  appears  to  us  to  give  it  new  powers,  and  to  deprive 
it  of  all  its  former  dangers.  *  *  He  carries  the  caustic  into  the  stricture  by  means  of  his 
parte  cauetique,    {See  above,  page  473.      Ao.  7  of  Mr.  Amott.) 

" To  enlarge  the  canal  at  the  morbid  part  of  its  true  calibre,  he  uses  an  instrument 

which  he  names  a  dilatateur,    {Dilator,  page  471.)    He  docs  not  conceal  that  this  instru- 
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StcKM  im  Alt  bladder  is  another  diMSM  xdieTable  diieiy  Ij  mobhaiiiMl 

ineMyk 

,  the  urine  m  seoreied  in  the  kidnejiyoontaim  dkiolTad  in  U^  •  Tiiietf  il 
iohetenoes  which,  under  oertain  droumstaneei^  aapenteand  Msnme  theaolii 
fontti — u  sDgur  flepantea  in  amall  crystalBfrom  oocdingiurap,€ir  aaltfiooi 
opolinff  brine :— and  it  li  thus  that  thoaeminate  gnuna  araiprodooed  whidk 
ffe  eaU  urinaiy  gravel,  A  aingle  partiole  of  gravel  remaining  by  an  aeat 
dent  in  the  bladderi  aoon  attraotato  itaelf  more  matter  of  tlieaamekind^aai 
hepomea  the  noolena  or  oentre  of  an  incffeagin|{  maai^  whioh  ia  what  we  eall 
the  etone  in  the  lladder. 

In  a  second  Tract  by  the  anthor^s  brother,  puUiahed  in  1820,*  the  fbllow- 
ing  paragraph  appears :  . 

<<  From  tne  aerere  snffimng  of  the  patient  laboming  under  atone  in  the 
bkdder,  and  the  remedy  being  an  operation  so  nainfol  and  duigeroaa,  that , 
many  wear  out  their  liyea  in  oertain  misery,  ratner  than  anbmit  to  it,  it  has 
arisen  that  no  part  of  snrgeir  has  excited  more  attention,  either  in  the  medieal 
profiBssion  or  out  of  it.f  No  very  important  change  in  the  treatment  oS  tUs 
disease  has  now  been  made  for  upwards  of  a  century;  and,  indeed,  it  has 
appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  modem  aorgeons,  that  the  manner  rf  operating 
Piractised  in  Gheselden,  about  a  century  ago,  and  which  haa  been  odled  the 
^iglory  of  English  surgery^  was  so  nearly  {)erfect  as  to  leaTo  little  nKna  for 
improvement.  The  hopea  which  the  rmd  vroneaa  of  ohemistary,  and  the 
(pnd  cHscoveries  relating  to  stone  of  Scheele,  Wollaston,  Fooieroy,  and 
others  some  time  ago  gave  birth  to,  that  we  should  be  able  to  dissolve  stone 
by  lithontripticsi  and  thus  save  the  horrors  of  lithotomy,  had  again  died 
away,  and  the  researches  of  many  ingenious  men  who  have  been,  and  still 
are  employed  about  the  question,  have,  for  their  end,  more  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  stone  by  rem^ies  and  regimen,  than  to  improve  the  manner  of 
removing  it  when  once  formed.  I  trust,  however,  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
posed eznausted  nature  of  the  subject,  that  the  following  essay  will  prove 
that  much  was  still  possible  in  the  improvement  of  this  department  of  the 
healing  art.'' 

The  publication  from  whioh  the  above  paragraph  is  taken,  and  the ''  IVco- 
iM'  which  preceded  it,  in  both  of  which  new  instrumenta  and  new  pro- 
cesses were  described,  and  interesting  fitots  were  detailed,  aroused  the  piuidie 
attention  in  England  to  the  possibility  of  improviog  the  treatment  of  atone; 
and  about  the  same  time,  a  similar  spirit  awoke  with  more  decided  efiidota  in 
France.  The  results  have  now  become  of  great  importance  to  humanity. 
In  the  medical  publications  since  that  time,  cases  soon  began  to  bo  re- 
corded in  lithotomy  superseded  by  new  means,  and  lately  such  eaaes  form 
the  majority.    We  shall  now  briefly  ammadvert  to  the  prinoipal  of  these 

ment  had  been  imagined  before  him,  but  he  baa  the  merit  of  perfeoting  it|  and  of  reda&ng 
to  practice  what  before  had  only  existed  as  a  project. 

'' In  rendering  Justice  to  the  able  men  who  have  preceded  Dncamp,  we  mait  itSU 

■ajy  that  no  one  has  displayed  so  much  Industry,  dexterity,  and  talent,  and  we  think  that 
he  has  high  claims  to  the  confidence  of  patients  and  the  gratitade  oT  the  profession,  and 
that  his  work  merits  the  eulogium  of  the  Academy. 

(Signed)  "  Dbschamps, — Vkrqt,  Reporters. 
CuYOBy Secretary. 

*  Cases  iUuBtratiTC  of  the  Treatment  of  Urethral  Obstmotions  and  of  Stone.  By  Jamei 
Amott. — Longman  and  Co.,  1820. 

t  The  Catalogue  of  authors  who  hare  written  upon  stone  occupies  In  Plooqnet's  Xifers* 
hcra  Medica,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  very  closely  printed  quarto  pages. 
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neani!,  intending,  however,  only  to  interest  the  reader  in  a  manner  that  may 
lead  him  to  the  perosal  of  the  original  works,  where  more  minute  information 
ifl  to  be  found.  They  shall  be  named  in  the  order  in  whioh  they  have  oome 
iato  uae. 

The  dilatory  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  stone^  has  already  been  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  double  catheter.  This  instrument,  with  its  applications  to  causes  of 
stone  and  other  affections  of  the  bladder,  is  described  in  Amotfi  Cases,  It 
has  two  channels,  by  one  of  which  a  fluid  may  pass  into  the  bladder,  while 
by  the  other  there  is  a  returning  current  mixed  with  urine.  It  is  equipped 
with  two  pliant  tubes,  of  whioh  one  leads,  from  a  tumlying  reservoir^  and 
the  other  to  a  watte  vesteL  It  will  soothe  irritation  of  the  bladder,  whether 
arising  from  stone  or  not,  by  keeping  the  acrid  urine  in  a  diluted  state,  or  by 
applying  bland  and  medicated  liquids  directly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
bladder.  Not  being  larger  than  a  common  catheter,  it  may  be  worn  for  any 
period  as  the  common  catheter  now  is.  It  need  prevent  no  sedentaiy  occu- 
pation, and  may  be  used  during  sleep.  It  will  act  powerfully  to  dilate  a 
contracted  bladder,  if  the  reservoirs  be  placed  high,  and  the  fluid  be  caused  to 
distend  with  the  pressure  of  a  lofty  column.  It  also  affords  by  far  the  best 
means  of  admitting  to  the  bladder  any  solvent  of  stone.  Even  pure  water  is 
a  weak  solvent  of  most  animal  calculi,  as  is  proved  by  placing  them  in  a  run- 
ning stream :  but  the  living  bladder  bears  with  impunity  a  diluted  acid  or 
alkali 

The  i^hcn  catheter  (also  first  described  in  Amotfs  Catei)  is  merely  a 
catheter  of  a  length  that  will  allow  its  external  part  to  descend,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute the  long  leff  of  a  syphon.  (See  Pneumatict,)  Its  outer  eltremity 
if  turned  up  a  little,  or  has  a  portion  of  soft  animal  gut  tied  upon  it  to  act 
as  a  valve,  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  air.  The  most  usefal  application 
of  this  instrument  b  to  keep  the  bladder  empty  after  operations,  until  the 
healing  process  has  made  a  certain  advance.  The  diffusion  of  urine  among 
the  surrounding  parts  after  lithotomy,  particularly  after  the  high  operation, 
ia  often  a  cause  of  death ;  and  the  syphon  catheter,  by  providing  a  ohannd 
by  which  the  urine  must  immediatdy  pass  away  as  secreted,  obviates  the 
danger.  This  instrument  is  sometimes  useful  in  very  irritable  bladders,  by 
preventing  the  repeated  distensions  of  the  bladder,  with  the  consequent 
excruciating  contractions.  It  has  also  relieved  in  the  deplorable  case  of  the 
bladder  torn  or  opened  by  sloughing  in  parturition,  as  it  can  keep  the  unhap- 
py patient  quite  dry. 

Kforeepsj  calculated  to  pass  through  a  tube  into  the  bladder,  and  to  open 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  seising  any  small  stone  or  other  solid  object  offered 
to  it,  was  described  long  ago  in  the  Armamentum  Ohirurgicum  of  ScultetuSi 
but  was  again  forgotten  until  John  Hunter's  investigations  led  him  to  a 
second  invention  of  it  Sach  an  instrument  had  for  a  considerable  time  passed 
under  the  appellation  of  Hunter* $  urethra  or  bladder  forceps,  answering  for 
extracting  small  stones,  and  therefore,  if  used  in  time,  preventing  occasion- 
ally, the  necessity  of  lithotomy.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Amotf  s 
Emay,  it  was  modified  and  much  more  extensively  used  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  other  surgeons  in  England. 

But  a  new  and  intense  interest  has  now  been  excited  with  respect  to  the 
forceps,  as  a  means  of  removing  stone,  by  the  discovery — also  an  old  disco- 
Tcry  revived — that  a  straight  tube  may  be  passed  to  the  bladder,as  a  conductor, 
instead  of  the  bent  tubes  or  catheters  commonly  used.  A  door  is  thus,  as  it 
were;  opened  directly  into  the  bladder,  through  whioh  a  stone  might  oven  be 
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B^^f  if  ligbt  were  directed  npon  it,  tad  throogii  whidi  it  mAj  may  be  amf^%' 
end  broken  to  pieoeBi  end  bronght  awey  witbont  doing  Wvy  to  tbe  fimg 
pertB.  Dr.  Oifielei  of  FuriSy  bad  tbe  merit  fiM  of  oonmnna  good  iialm» 
nente  for  ibis  operation,  and  of  himself  operating  witb  eommete  aneaaailB; 


many  eaeea.  Bot  tbe  praise  of  canyiog  tbe  opecuon  of  Xefko*^  Q***** 
wearinff-downf)  as  it  is  now  named,  to  its  present  state  of  perfsetioAy  li  shsieA 
Tbj  Tarions  otber  ingeniona  smgeonsy  as  Ornitbnisen  (wbo  first  used  Ike 
straigbt  sonnd,)  Amnssat,  Leroy,  Henrteloap^  (wbo  proposed  the  aode  of 
pswnssioni)  to*  Tbe  operator  intoodooes  a  strong  fonepSi  wbkh  asiaB. 
and  bolda&sttbe  stone,  and  be  tben  weakens  tbe  stone  byboiiiiff  liinTarkw 
dixeotions  witb  a  simple  drill,  wbieb  passes  tbroogb  tbe  liandk  c«  the  f oneps^ 
and  is  tamed  rapidly  by  a  drill-bow  aoting  on  its  eztemal  endear  witb  a  drill 
of  wbiob  the  point  can  be  bent  to  one  side,  so  as  to  ezoayate  to  any  desired, 
extent ;  after  wbiob  weakening,  the  stone  is  omsbed,  either  by  tbe  foroeps 
wbiob  first  bold  it>  or  by  another  instmment  called  brueeoquef  made  on  pnr- 
pose ;  or  without  boring  at  all,  Hearteloop  and  others  at  onee  break  tbe  stone 
to  pieces  by  blows  of  a  small  hammer  acting  on  aslidinglimb  of  tbe  feroeps. 

t>T.  Darwin,  in  bis  JSxmofiuo,  published  in  1790,  proposed  to  seiae  stonea 
by  foroeps  paaied  into  tbe  bladder,  uid  then  to  break  tlMm  down  or  destroy 
them  mechanioally :  bat  tbe  supposed  necessity  or  working  tbroogb  a  long 
bent  tube  prevented  trials  from  being  made.  Tbe  author  of  this  work  also 
showed  some  yean  ago,  before  any  of  tbe  aboTO-deseribed  improremenla 
were  made  (see  Cbwi,  pase  93,)  that  it  was  possible  to  pass  a  bag  into  the: 
living  Uadder,  and  to  enclose  a  stone  there,  so  that  an^  solvent  might  be 
ii^eoted  into  the  bag,  and  again  withdrawn  without  coming  into  eontaet  witk 
the  bladder.  This  was  shown  rather  to  excite  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
operating  witb  tbe  living  bladder  with  great  precision,  than  to  recommend 
that  precise  means  of  destroying  stone. 

To  all  the  ingenious  instruments  above  spoken  of  for  breaking  down  the 
stone,  there  is  still  this  objection,  that  it  is  broken  into  such  fragments,  that 
many  of  them  require  to  be  afterwards  treated  as  distinct  stones^  and  thus 
the  painful  operation  has  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  whole  months 
may  pass  before  the  operation  be  complete—The  author  deems  it  possible 
to  make  a  forceps  of  several  claws  or  ribs,  which  should  surround  the  stone 
so  loosely  as  to  leave  it  freedom  of  motion  within  tbe  claws,  like  a  loose 
kernel  in  a  shell,  and  so  that  on  making  tbe  foroeps  itself  whirl  baokwards 
and  forwards,  like  the  drill  in  Civiale's  apparatus,  the  stone  might  be  quiekly 
rubbed  to  dust  by  the  friction  or  file  action  of  the  roughened  intorior  of  the 
olaws.  The  bladder  would  be  filled  during  the  operation,  witb  water,  or  even 
air,  to  secure  plenty  of  room  for  the  turning  instrument :— or  a  slender  exter- 
nal forceps  might  be  used  as  a  guard,  to  prevent  contact  of  the  bladder  with 
the  moving  instrument  Out  of  the  body,  a  stone  harder  than  nrinaiy 
oalculus,  placed  in  such  a  cage  with  rough  interior,  and  subjected  to  tbe 
action  described,  is  soon  redu^  to  dust.  There  are  various  ways  of  makiBg 
a  foroeps  or  cage  for  this  operation,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  persons  knowing  what  has  already  been  aohieved  in  this  departm^it  of 
practice,  and  having  the  ingenuity  likely  to  engage  them  in  such  a  pursuit 

The  hi(/h  operation  of  litnotomy  possesses  over  tbe  common  laiarai  ope* 
raiioH  such  advantages  as  the  following : — thinness  of  the  parts  cut  through 
-—distance  of  the  knife  from  important  arteries — stones  of  very  large  sise  may 
be  more  easily  extracted— the  prostrate  gland  is  not  wounded.  But  tbe  high 
operation  has  not  become  general, — ^because — there  was  di£Eiculty  in  avoid* 
ing  the  peritoneum  while  making  the  opening  into  the  bladder— there  was 
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danger  of  effivioii  of  nrioe  among  the  cot  parte,  after  the  operation — and 
where  the  bladder  was  contracted,  the  incision  had  to  be  yery  deep.  Now 
iheae  objections  are  obviated  bj,  let,  the  double  caihOer,  which  will  dilate 
the  contracted  bladder;  2d,  by  the  iyphcn  cctiketer,  which  will  prevent  the 
cAisioo  of  urine ;  and  Sd,  by  the  jointed  sliding  saund^  (see  OcueB,  page 
lOi,)  which  will  ensore  the  accurate  cutting  in  the  desired  |^oe.  Had  we 
posaoBoed  then,  for  the  removal  of  stonCi  no  less  hasardous  means  than  cut- 
ting, the  high  operations  with  the  new  securities  might  have  been  best. 

When  a  catheter  has  to  be  retained  in  the  bladder  after  any  operation,  in 
cases  where,  if  it  slipped  out,  it  might  with  difficulty  be  replaoedj  something 
should  be  passed  through  it  like  a  small  spring  forceps  to  expand  and  be- 
come an  internal  button  preventing  its  escape.  (See  Ckues,  page  94.) 


UTXKINB  PHENOMENA. 

Although  so  many  of  the  uterine  phenomena  are  mechanical,  there  are 
few  of  them  which  could  be  treated  of  with  advantage,  except  in  connection 
with  particulars,  of  which  the  consideration  does  not  belong  to  a  work  like 
this.     We  shall,  however,  cite  the  following  particulars  as  examples. 

The  protection  given  to  the  tender  foetus  by  the  liqtu>r  amnii  in  which  it 
floats,  is  such,  that  a  blow  from  without  is  expended  on  the  surrounding 
water,  and  cannot  reach  the  foDtus. 

The  head  of  the  foetus,  because  ossification  begins  in  it  first,  becomes  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  therefore  gene- 
imlly  lies  at  the  bottom  of  its  liquid  bed.  It  is  thus  ready  to  appear  first  in 
parturition,  according  to  the  sarost  course  of  deliveiy. 

The  membranes  distended  by  the  liquor  amnii  descend  before  the  head,  as 
a  soft  but  powerful  wedge  preparing  the  way,  according  to  the  principle  ex- 
plained in  a  previous  page. 

We  have  spoken,  at  page  168,  under  the  name  of  pneumatic  tractor^  of  a 
drcttlar  piece  of  leather  or  similar  soft  substances,  kept  extended  by  included 
solid  rings  or  radii,  as  being  adapted  to  some  purposes  of  surgery.  Now  it 
seems  peculiarly  adapted' to  a  purpose  of  obstetric  surgery,  viz.^  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  steel  forceps,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  deficient  in  manual 
dexterity,  whether  from  inexperience  or  natural  inaptitude.  The  forceps,  to 
be  well  and  safely  used,  requires  address,  which  even  the  naturally  dexterous 
man  cannot  possess  without  a  certain  degree  of  continued  practical  familiarity 
with  it,  and  except  in  large  towns,  a  man  must  be  very  unfortunate  in  his 
piicdce  who  often  requires  it :  hence  the  really  small  number  of  persons,  who 
use  it  well.  The  consideration  of  the  tractor  as  a  substitute  for  it  belongs 
properly  to  the  present  section :  but  as  the  true  mode  of  action  of  the  tractor 
18  not  very  readily  conceived  by  persons  who  either  have  never  been  in- 
^Kmcted  in  the  general  laws  of  physics,  or  who  have  ceased  to  be  familiar 
with  them,  such  persons  are  advis^  to  read  this  paragraph  in  continuation 
of  that  at  paffc  168,  and  to  weigh  well  the  following  remarks,  A  tractor  of 
three  inches  in  diameter,  would  act  upon  any  body,  to  lift  or  draw  it,  with  a 
force  of  about  a  hundred  pounds — with  more  therefore,  than  is  ever  required 
or  allowable  in  obstetric  practice.  In  lifting  a  stone,  the  tractor  does  not  act 
aa  if  it  were  glued  or  nailed  to  the  stone,  but  merely  bears  or  takes  off  the 
atmospheric  pressure  from  one  part,  and  allows  the  pressure  on  the  opposite 
aide,  not  then  counterbalanced,  to  push  the  stone  in  the  direction  of  the  trac- 
tor 3 — so  when  placed  upon  the  head,  it  would  not  pull  by  the  skin,  in  the 
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aiftnner  of  a  Tery  sftroog  adhetiTe  phster  tpplied  tbiat^  m  im&fiinDed  pi^ 
iom  would  be  apt  to  fapposoy  bat  Dj  taking  off  a  oertuii  ataoipherio  path 
iure  ttqm  the  part  of  the  head  on  whioh  it  roated,  it  would  allov  the  pnama 
on  the  other  aide  w  behind  to  arge  the  head  forward  oat  ita  war.  Otwaam 
the  forwarding  preenue  in  aooh  a  oaae  woold  not  operate  on  the  bead  diiaedfi 
bat  throash  ttie  intervening  parietea  and  eontenta  of  the  maternal  abdoBcn. 
.It  woidd  be  maoh  bettbr  to  have  a  gentle  and  difiieed  aetion  of  the  traatac 
over  a  laitte  aar&ee,  than  an  intenae  action  onaamaU  aorfiueyand  theraCon 
a  traotor  for  the  parpoie  now  contemplated  ahoold  not  be  very  aniaU,  and 
ihonld  have  a  UtUe  air  ondemeath  it  in  aalight  d^weanon  er  caTity  atiia 
x)entre. — ^The  foroepa  moet  be  more  eSsctive  uan  the  tiaotor  for  lectifyiaic 
malpoeiUon  of  the  head,  and  diminiihing  ita  tranavesM  diameter;  bat  the 
tractor  will  answer  both  these  purposes  in  a  degree  greater  than  many  wonld 
expect.*  The  author  proposes  to  publbh  on  this  mattery  and  on  aome  other 
atrictlj  professional  subjects  which  are  lightly  touched  upon  in  the  present 
genenu  work,  such  a  practical  detail,  as  for  the  diUtory  syphon  catheter^  &c.| 
u  found  in  his  brother'a  « TreaiW  and  '<  Cbtes.'' 


Conduium. 

It  is  almost  iuperfloous  to  remark  here,  that,  finr  the  practice  of  general 
and  obstetric  surserv,  learning  and  judgment  are  of  little  avail  nnlees  accooi- 
panied  by  manniu  oexterity :  and  it  is  one  of  the  improvements  yet  to  be 
made  in  our  system  of  educatioa  for  Tarious  profonioii%  to  ooltivate  mors 
methodically  the  use  of  the  hands.  Children  and  young  people,  in  obtain* 
ing  practical  familiarity  with  ingenious  toys,  tools  of  carpentry,  games  of 
address,  musical  instruments,  &o.,  are  often  fitting  themselves  for  the  im- 
portant business  of  their  future  life. 

*  We  hare  been  already  compelled  on  one  or  two  oocasions  to  differ  Arom  the  able  aathor 
of  this  work,  in  relation  to  the  praotieal  application  of  some  of  his  principles,  and  we  most 
be  again  permitted  to  record  our  dissent  from  his  opinion  that  the  pnenmatie  traetory  under 
certain  circumstances  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  a  substitute  for  the  obetetrio  forceps.  Oar 
author  cannot  be  a  practical  accoucheur  or  he  would  at  once  percelre  that  the  rarious  ma- 
noeuTMs  by  whioh  labour  is  assisted  with  the  forceps,  cannot  be  accomplished  with  the 
traotor.  That  address  and  knowledge  are  requisite  to  apply  the  foroept  properly,  is  no 
objection  to  their  use ;  it  only  shows  Uie  necessity  of  the  operator's  acquiring  this  dexterity 
and  knowledge  before  attempting  to  apply  the  instruments ;  and  these  acquitments  are  not 
so  difficult  as  our  author  seems  to  think,  nor  do  we  belieye  that  the  number  who  possess 
them  is  so  rery  smalL  It  is  not  contended  eren  by  the  author  that  the  traotor  is  superior  to 
the  forceps :  be  only  recommends  it  as  being  less  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilAd* 
IT'ow  it  might  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  tractor  is  readily  applied  and  cannot  effect  in- 
jury, both  of  which  are  erroneous.  Erery  instrument  is  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  igno- 
rtnoe.  If  a  person  deficient  in  dexterity  eould  succeed  in  apiuying  the  traction,  (of  whieh 
we  hare  strong  doubts,  belicTing  it  woiUd  require,  in  most  instances,  eren  Dr.  Arnoit's  skill 
and  knowledge)  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  he  would  produce  injury  as  benefit.  In  certain 
states  of  labour,  the  tractor  may  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus  instead  of  the  head 
of  the  child,  or  to  both,  drawing  out  the  uterus  thus  as  weU  as  the  ohUd ;  it  may  be  applied 
before  the  uterus  is  sufficiently  dilated,  or  the  force  may  be  applied  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion ;  indeed,  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  force  could  be  applied  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion with  the  tractor,  Ac  These  accidents  cannot  happen  to  the  well  instructed  ;  but  in  tht 
hands  of  such,  the  forceps  are  more  effectual  and  equsily  safe.  The  traotor,  then,  requiring 
skiU  for  its  proper  application,  and  being  a  less  efficient  instrument  than  the  forceps,  ought 
not,  independent  of  many  other  reasons,  to  be  recommended.  It  is  not  to  those  who  devise 
imperfect  substitutes  for  valuable  instruments,  or  temporary  palliatives  for  important  ope- 
radons,  in  order  that  the  awkward  and  ignorant  may  imperfectly  perform  what  the  skiUU 
or  instructed  should  only  attempt,  or  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  that  praise  is  to  be 
awarded.  It  is  the  just  meed  of  those  who  furnish  proper  instructions  for  tiie  use  of  instru- 
ments and  for  performing  operations^  and  present  the  means  of  gaUiing  informaUon  and 
skm.-*ilsi.  Ed, 
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While  tho  author  directs  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  important 
physical  considerations  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary most  pointedly  to  remark,  that  in  the  living  body  mechatcal  principles 
Are  generally  associated  in  their  operation  with  the  more  recondite  principles 
of  chemiUry  and  of  life  ;  and  that  the  man  who  allows  his  mind  to  dwell 
too  ezclusiyely  on  any  one  of  the  three  classeS|  must  be  a  very  bad  reasoner 
in  questions  either  of  health  or  disease.  It  is  within  a  very  recent  period, 
however,  that  just  views  on  this  subject  have  begun  to  prevail,  and  that  the 
titles  of  the  peculiarly  mechanical  physiciani  or  chemical  ph  vsician,  or  phy- 
sician attending  only  to  tho  influence  of  nerves  or  life,  are  likely  to  be  no 
longer  justly  applicable.  The  light  of  true  philosophy  is  at  last  oreaking  in 
upon  the  very  complex  and  difficult  subjects  of  medical  inquiry ;  and  where 
formerly  keen  penetration  beheld  only  confusion,  even  common  minds  now 
begin  to  see  clear  divisions  and  beautiful  arrangement. 
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PART  in.— DOCTRINES  OF  FLUIDS  or  HTDRODTNAMICS, 
.    126. 

SiOT.  I — Htohostatics,  or  fluids  in  repose,  126. 

Pressnre  In  a  Quid  extends  equally  through  the  whole,  127. 

Hydrostatic  press,  &o.  129, 

Pressure  in  a  fluid  increases  with  the  depth,  129. 

Compressibility  of  water,  &c.,  181. 
Not  infiueuced  by  shape  of  tcbbcI,  132. 
Level  surface  of  fluids,  133. 

Spirit  level,  133 — Canals,    134 — EunninK  streams,  135 — 
gradual  cbange  of  the  eajlb's  surface  prodnoed  by  running 
water,  136. 
Same  level  in  communicating  vessels,  139. 
City  water  works,  140. 
Springs  and  wells,  141. 
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Support  of  bodies  floating  in  flaids,  143. 
Specific  gravities,  144. 
Floating  bodies,  148. 

Swimming  of  man  and  inferior  animalsi  149. 
Ballast,  152. 
Fluids  of  different  density,  153. 

Sect.  XL — ^Pneumatics^  or  phenomena  of  air,  156. 

Lightness,  158. 
Elasticity,  158. 
Air-pumps,    159 — Diving-boll,    162 — ^Water-balloon,    163 — 
Hiero's  fountain,  164. 
Pressure  in  all  directione,  165. 
Pressure  as  depth,  165. 

Weight  of  the  atmosphere,  167. 
Atmospheric  pressure  on  solids,  167. 
Magdeburg  hemispheres,  168. 
Pneumatic  tractor,  168. 
Atmospheric  pressure  on  liquids,  169. 

Pumps,   171 — Syphon,   172— Intermitting  fountains,   173 — 
Bird-glass,  174 — Vent-plugs,  174. 
Atmospheric  pressure  on  animal  body,  175. 
Cupping,  &c.  176. 
The  barometer,  176. 
Atmospheric  pressure  determines  the  liquid  or  aSrifom  state  of 
aeriform  substances,  182. 
Boiling,  182. 
— at  different  heights,  183. 
— in  vacuo  and  distilling,  184. 
Elastic  force  of  steam,  186. 
Steam-engines,  187. 
Explosions,  190,  193. 
Atmospheric  pressure  affectiug  combinations  of  bodies,  194. 

Effervescence— sparkling  liquids,  194. 
Atmospheric  pressure  affecting  the  density  and  temperature  of  the 
air,  195. 
Climate  depending  on  elevation,  196. 
Atmospheric  pressure  affecting  the  humidity  of  the  air,  196. 
Ilain,  mist,  snow,  hail,  dew,  197 — Hygrometer,  198. 
Bain  and  clouds  among  mountains,  199. 
Fluid  support  of  floating  in  air,  200. 
Balloons,  200. 

Ascent  of  flame  and  smoke,  202. 
Ghiminies,  203. 
Warming  and  ventilating  of  houses,  205. 

Apartments  for  consumptive  patients,  207. 
Winds,  208.— Trade  winds,  208. 
Land  and  sea  breezes,  209. 
Monsoons,  210. 
Pneumatic  trough,  210. 
Gasometer,  211. 
Pneumatic  chemistry,  212. 
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FlmdimoviDg  io  obaonels  or  issujug  from  vesecls,  213. 

Aqaeductd,  2IG. 

FouDtaiuB  and  jeta,  216. 
"Wxne^  216. 

Momentum  and  reaistflnce  of  fluida,  220. 

BMutince  to  Bbips,  &o.,  increases  macli  more  rapidly  thuo  the 
Tslooity,  220. 

Steam -bontB,  221. 

Paddle-w heels,  221. 
Benitauce  to  bodios  in  air,  222. 
Fluid  resiabuioe  limits  many  Teloiutaaaf  222. 
is  inflnsnoed  b;  shape  of  sdid,  228. 

Water-wbeels,  224. 
Tinid  resialanoe  propoitiomd  (o  mxrtwet  of  eontaot,  and  not  (o 

quantity  of  matter,  224. 
Frojeodlee,  225 — levigating,  226 — Winnovtiift  226 — Washing 

sold  dnst,  .226. 
Obliqae  action  of  fluids,  226. 

NantntioD— Suis,  226— Bnddftr,  227. 

Windmills,  229— Featherod  arrows,  229— 'Pkptt  kite^  2S0. 
Idfting  fluids,  281. 
Buckets— Pumps— Wheels— Water«nw,281— Water-ram,  232. 

SiOT.  IV. — ^Aoousiios,  or  dootrines  of  sound,  284. 

Nature  of  simple  sound,  233. 

Continued  Bound  or  tone,  235— Grave  and  of  stiaip  sounds,  238. 
Mnucal  sounds,  238. 

Musical  scale,  239. 

Melody — Hannony — Aooompaniment — ^Time,  241. 

Tuning-forks,  242. 

Mueicel  instruments,  242. 

Musical  ear,  245. 
Spreading  of  sound — in  solid  and  fluid,  246— Stethoseope,  247. 

Telocity  of  sound,  243 — Many  examples,  248. 
Befleotion  of  sound,  248. 

Echo — whispering  gallenes — Ear  trumpets — Speaking-trumpets 
249. 

Animal  ear,  262. 


PAKT  IV.— HEAT,  256. 

SiOT.  I — Hkat,  phenomena  which  it  prodnces,  267. 

Properties,  258 — Means  of  me&snriDg  quanti^  in  bodies,  269 — 

Diffuses  itself  equally,  259. 
Cold,  260. 
CoDducting  power  of  bodies,  260 — Natural  oorering  of  animals, 

262— ClothiDg,  262. 
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Mode  in  which  heat  Bpreada,  266. 

By  the  motion  of  the  particles  in  fluids^  266. 
By  radiation,  269. 

Expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  274. 

Capacity  of  bodies  for  heat,  275^Influence  of  bulk  on  this, 
277— Of  density,  280.  ^ 

Each  substance  expands  in  a  degree  peculiar  to  itself,  281 — 
Expansion  of  solids;  282 — Expansion  of  fluids,  284 — Expan- 
sion of  gases,  284. 

Latent  heat,  290. 

Boiling,  295. 

Distillation,  295. 

Evaporation,  295. 

Table  of  temperature,  300 — ^Thermometer^  300. 

Absolute  quantity  of  heat,  304. 

Influence  of  heat  on  chemical  combinations,  305. 

Influence  of  heat  on  vegetables  and  animals,  307. 

Sources  of  heat,  309— The  sun,  309— Electricity,  311— Com- 
bustion, 311 — Fuel,  317 — Condensation  and  friction,  322 — 
Functions  of  animal  life,  323. 


Sect.  IE— ^Light,  325— Sources  of  327. 

Becomes  less  intense  as  it  spreads^  327 — ^Falling  on  bodies  ren- 
ders them  visible,  328. 
Shadows,  329,  331. 
Velocity  of  light,  329. 
Direction  of  light,  330. 
Transmission  of  bodieS;  332. 
Befraction,  333. 
Lenses,  339. 

Camera  obscura,  solar  microscope,  magic  lantern,  341.  j 

Eye,  346. 

Vision,  348,  352.  j 

Distinct  vision,  350.  ! 

Short-sightedness,  350.  j 

Long-sightedness,  350, 

Visual  angle,  355.  } 

Apparent  size  of  objects,  857.  ! 

Foreshortening,  360. 
Perspective,  362,  373. 
Intensity  of  light,  shade  and  colour,  369. 
Divergence  of  rays  of  light,  374. 
Convergence  of  axes  of  the  eyes,  375. 
Cosmorama,  377. 

Painting  representing  motion,  378. 
Art  of  painting,  379. 
Telescope,  381. 

Mirrors,  straight,  386— Curved  390.  ; 

Comparison  of  light  and  sound,  392. 
Perfection  of  the  eye,  395.  » 
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AilT.  v.— ANIMAL  AND  MEDICAL  PHYSICS. 
Sect.  I. — Animal  Mechanics,  39!). 

Skull,  &c.,  399. 

Spioe  Bud  its  distortioos,  400. 

Limba  oDd  mechnnical  burger;,  401. 

LiviDg  force,  409— Tread  mill,  410. 

t^urgicnl  iDstrumeuts,  -110. 
Sect.  II. — Animal  HrriROBTATics  aso    DyDBAoucB,  or  FluiJity 

roliition  to  animals,  414, 

1.  Circulnlioa  of  blood. 

In  arteries,  416. 
In  cBpillarics,  421. 

Force  of  the  heart,  430.  ■"'    ' ''" 

Hjdroatatic  orfloatiag  bed,  431.  '"'    " 

Vtilooity  of  blood,  435.  '  '"■  ' 

The  pulao,  436.  '  *   ■    ' 

Circulation  in  the  head,  440.  ••a"l 

Effeota  of  position  bo  the  circulntinn,  441.  '*■■  ' 
Fainting  from  diminished  nrteriul  tension,  442. 
Diffused  pressure,  444. 

Mercurial  bath,  445.  'J— I'  •r■3^ 
Transfusion  of  blood,  44.'). 

2.  Respiraliou  and  voioe,  445.               • ■!      ^ 

Action  of  chest,  44(j.  *^     ^^* 

Wounds  of  chest,  447. 

Hemoptj'Bis,  448. 

GougbiDg,  448 — Sneezing — Hi  coop,  &c.,  449. 

SuffocatioD,  449. 

Humane  Society's  apparatus,  450. 

Artificial  respiration,  450. 
Speech,  451. 

Modifications  of  voioe,  452. 
Table  of  articulations,  455. 
Stuttering,  456. 
Vebtriloquism,  461. 
8.  DigestioQ,  463.  , 

Mechanism  of  the  organs,  463. 
Effeetfl  of  abdominal  pressure,  465. 
Vomiting,  466. 
Stomtoh  pump,  &a.,  46G. 
Enema  funnel,  468. 

4.  Secretion  of  the  kidneys,  469. 

The  apparatus. 
Obstructions  in  nrethra,  470. 

New  instruments  and  means  for  treatment,  471. 
Stone  in  the  bladder,  474. 

New  instmments  and  means,  475. 

5.  Ulerine  phenomena. 

Protection  of  feotus  by  the  liqnor  amnii,47' 

Position  of  ditto,  477. 

Importance  of  physical  knowledge  and  manual  dexterity,  478. 
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1  by  Neill,  1  vol.  Svo.,  316  cuta,  (now  read/.) 
.    .-dfey'a  Operative  Surgery,  1  vol.  large  Svo.,  ma- 
,  *     ^'n'y  ciita,  662  pagea,  a  new  work. 

Airgent'a  Minor  Surgery,  13mo.,380  pp.  128  cuta. 
fSpaitfa  on  Fracturea,  1  vol.  Svo.,  200  cuta,  314  pp. 

.  jHATERIi  HEDIGA  AND  TnERAPEUTICS. 

.•   Qr.rd^e  ((inlding)  Tlierapeutica,  (preparing.) 
y'-Christison'a  and  Grifiith'a  Dispensatory,  1  large 

V  vol.  hvo.,  216  cuta,  over  1000  pagea.' 
^Jd^rpeutcr  on  Alcoholic  Liquora  in  Health  and 
•.f/     Diaeaae,  1  vol.  12mo. 
•  Caraon'a  Svnopais  of  Lecturer  on  Materia  Mcdica 
.  *  .and  Pharmacy,  1  vol.  Svo.,  SOS  pp. 
."  'Dungliaon^a  Miiteria  Medica  and  Tberapeutica, 

•  *'   •4tb  ed.,  much  inip*'oved,  182  cuta,  2  vola.  Svo. 

•  ^ngliaon  on  New  Remediea,  6th  ed.,  much  im- 
'.  '.  proved,  1  vol.  Svo.,  750  pagea. 

Jit  Jongh  on  Cod- Liver  Oil,  12mo. 
-..Sllia'  Medical  Formulary,  9th  ed.,  muchimprov- 
"■ed,  1  vol.  Svo.,  268  pages. 
.GrifTith'a  linivcrsal  Formulary,  1  vol.  Svo.,  560  pp. 
.    GrifQtMa  Medical  Botany,  a  new  work,  i  large 
vol.  Svo.,  704  pp.,  with  over  350  illustrntiona. 
Mayne*8  Dispensatory,  1  vol.  12mo.,  330  pagea. 
Motir,  Redwood,  and  Procter'a  Pharmacy,  1  vol. 

Svo.,  550  pagea,  506  cuta. 
Pereira'a  Materia  Medica,  by  Caraon,  3d  ed.,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  much  improved  and  enlarged,  with 
400  wooil-cuts.  Vol.  I,ready.  Vol.  II, in  press. 
'  .  Royle's  Materia  Medica  and  Therap«utica,  by 
Caraon,  1  vol.  Svo.,  6S9  pagea,  many  cuta. 

OBSTETRICS. 

Churchill'a  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  a 
new  and  improved  ed.,  by  Condie,  1  vol.  Svo., 
510  pp.,  many  cuts. 

Dewees*  Midwifery,  1  Itb  ed.,  1  vol.  8vo.,660  pj^, 
platoi. 

Lee*8  Clinical  Midwifery,  12mo.,23S  pages. 
Meitrfa*  Obstctrica,  2d  ed.,  cularged,  1  vol.  Svo., 

752  i>p., 
Ramsbutham  on  Parturition,  with  many  platea,  1 

large  vol.,  imperial  Svo.,  520  pp.  6ih  edition. 
Rigby's  Midwifery,  new  edi.,  1  vtd.  Rvo.,422  pp. 
Smith  (Tyler)  on  Parturition,  I  vol.  12mo.,400pp. 

CITEMISTRT  iNB  RYGIEXE. 

Bowmnn*a    Practical  Chemiatry,   1    vol.   ISmo., 

97  cuu,  350  pages. 
Bnghani  on  £xcitoment,fltc.,  1  voI.12mo.,  204  pp. 
Beale  on  Health  of  Mind  and  Body,  1  vol.  12mo. 


Bowman*!   Medical  Chemiatry,   ]    vol.    ISmo., 

many  cuts,  tS8  pagee. 
Dungliaon  on  Human  Health, 2d  ed.,8v«.,  464  pp. 
Fowne'a  Elementary  Chemiatry,  sid  ed.,  1  vol. 

12mo.,  much  improved,  many  cuta. 
Graham*a  Chemiatry,  by  Bridges,  new  and  im- 
proved edition.    Part  1,  432  pp.,  186  cuta. 

(now  ready.) 
Gardner*a  Medical  Chemiatry,  1  vol.  Itmo.  400  pp. 
Gritfitli'a  Chemistry  of  the  Four  Seaaona,  1  vol. 

royal  12mo.,  451  pagea,  many  cnta. 
Lehman*a  Phyaiological  Chemiatry,  tranalated  by 

Day,  I  vol.  large  Hvo.,  (preparing.) 
Kuapp'a  Chemical  Technology,  by  Johnaon,  % 

vols.  Svo.,  936  pp.,  460  large  cau. 

lEDICAL  JimSPRUDENCE,  EDUCiTIOR,  &e. 

Bartlett*a  Philosophy  of  Medicine,  1  vol.  Svo. 
Bartieu  on  Ceruiuty  in  Medicine,  1  vol.  12me. 
Dickaon>a  Eaaays  on  Life,  Pain,  Sleep,  fcc,  in 

1  vol.  royal  12mo.,  300  pages. 
Taylor^a  Medical  Juriapnidence,  by  Griffith,  1 

vol.  Svo.,  new  edition,  670  pp. 
Taylor  on  Poiaona,  by  Griffith,  1  vol. Svo.,  6S8  pp. 

N.\TUBAl  SCIENCE,  Ac 

Amott'a  Phyaica,  I  vol  Svo.,  484  pp.,maiy  cuta. 
Ansied'a  Ancient  World,  12mo.,  cuu,  3Si  pp. 
Bird'a  Natural  Philosophy,  1  vol.  royal  limo.. 

402  pagea  and  872  wood-cuta. 
Brewster's  Optics,  I  vol,  12mo.  423  pp.  many  cuta. 
Broderip*s  Zoological  Recreationa,  I2mo.,  376  p. 
Coleridge'a  Idea  of  Life,  12mo.,  94  pagea. 
Carpenter's  General  and  Comparative  Phyaiolocy 

I  large  Svo.  vol.,  many  wood-cuta. 
Dana  on  Zoophytea,  being  vol.  S  of  Ex.  Einedi* 

tion,  royal  4to.,  extra  cloth. 
Atlaa  to  «•  Dana  on  Zoophytea,"  in.  fel.>  cok  pl'a. 
Gregory  on  Animal  Magnetlam,  loyal  ISkio. 
De  la  Beche'a  Geological  Obaerver,  1  large  Svo. 

vol.,  many  wood-cuta. 
Hale'a  Ethnography  and  PHUolofy  of  the  U.  8. 

Exploring  Eipedition,  in  1  large  imp.  4to.  v»l. 
Herschel's  Treatiae  on  Aatroaomjr,  1  vol.  ]9mic. 

417  pages,  numerous  plates  and  cuta.  ' 

UerKchci'a  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  1  vol.  small 

Svo.,  platea  and  cuu,  new  edition,  (now  ready  ) 
HumboJdt'a  AapecUofNature^l  vol.  limo^  new 
edition. 

Johnaton'a  Phyaical  Atlaa,  >  vol.  imp.  4to.,  hall 

bound,  25  colored  mapa. 
Knox  on  RaceaofMen,  1  vol.  UZmo. 
Lardner'a  Haadbooka  of  Natural    Philoaophv, 

First  Course,  1   vol.  royal    l2mo.,  with  426 

cuta.     Second  Course,  I  vol.  roval  ISmo.,  950 

cuts,  (now  ready.)    Third  CoiirsQ  (Aatronomv) 

prepariiiR. 
MUller'a  Phyaica  and  Meteoreloffy,  1  vol.  Svo., 

636  pp.,  with  540  wood-euto  and  2  col»d  phitea. 
Small  Booka  on  Great  S»l]^ecta>.liparta,dene  q» 

in  3  handsome  12rao.  volumea. 
Scboedler  ai»d  Medleck'a  Book  efNatare,  1  vol. 

crown  8\o.,  600  wood-cuta,  (nearly  ready.) 
SomervilJo'a  Phyaical  Geography,  1  vol.  12mo., 

cloth,  .WO  pnges,  enlarged  edition. 
Weisbach'a  Merhanica  applied  to  Machinery  and 

Engineering,  Vol.  1,  Svo.,  486  pp.  550  wood- 

cnu.    Vol.  II.,  Svo.,  400  pp.,  340  cuta. 

TETERIXART  MEDICINE. 

aaterand  Skinuer'a  Farrier,  Ivol.  12mo.,990  pp. 
Vouatt's  Great  Work  on  the  Horae,  by  Skinner, 

1  vol.  Svo.,  448  pagea,  many  cuta. 
Youati  and  Clater's  Cattle  Doctor,  1  vol.  Ifmo., 

282  pnges,  euta. 
Youatt  on  the  Dog,  by  Lewis,  1  vol.  demy  Svo., 

403  pages,  beautiful  platea. 
Youatt  on  the  Pig,.UmQ..t\\WiXT^\jt^« 
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BLANGHARD  AND  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  AND  EULARGEO  EDITION  OF 

NEILL   A.   SMITH'S    COMJPENDIUM-(NOW  READY.) 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

FOR  THE  USE  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTa 

BY  JOHN  NEILL,  M.  D., 

Danonttrmtor  of  Aumtomy  in  the  Univertity  of  PennfyWania ;  Burgeon  to  tke  PennsylTtnit  Hoapital: 

AND 

FRANCIS  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  kc, 
Beeomd  BdUiam^  S«rfM<f  &md  Imprmvedm 

ik  OM  Mry  Utrge  and  handiomely  fHnitd  volume ^  roffoi  12mo.,  qf  over  1000  large  f^get^  wUk 
about  350  illtutrcUiont,  etrongly  bound  in  leather ^  with  raieed  bandi, 

PREFACE  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 
The  speedy  sale  of  a  Urge  impression  of  this  work  has  afforded  to  the  authors  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  actnated  them  in  its  pre|>aration.    In  meeting  the 
-  demand  for  a  second  edition,  ihey  have  therefore  been  desirous  to  render  it  more  worthv  ef  the 
fkvor  with  which  it  has  been  received.    To  accomplish  this,  they  have  spared  neither  time  nor 
labor  in  embodying  in  it  such  discoveries  and  improvements  as  have  been  made  since  its  first  ap- 
|>earance,  and  such  alterations  as  have  been  auggested  by  its  practical  use  in  the  class  and  eiami- 
nation-room.    Considerable  modificstions  have  thus  been  introduced  throughout  all  the  depart- 
.  ments  treated  of  in  the  volume,  but  more  especially  in  the  portion  devoted  to  the  *<  Practice  of 
•  Medicine,"  which  has  been  entirely  rearranged  and  rewritten.    The  authors  therefore  agaiK 
mbmit  their  work  to  the  profession,  with  the  hope  that  their  efforts  nay  tend^  however  homUyf 
to  advance  the  great  cause  of  medical  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  size  and  improved  ezecution  ofthls  work,  the  price  has  not  been 
increased,  and  it  is  confidently  presented  as  one  of  the  cheapest  vol omes  now  before  the  profession. 


COOPBR'S  SURGICAL  LBCTURBS— (J«it  XMued.) 

LECTURES  ON  THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

BY  BRANSBY  B.  COOPER,  F.  R  S., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Brannby  Cooper  has  been  surgeon  to  Ouy*s  Hospital;  and  the  volume  before  is 
■ay  be  said  to  consist  of  an  account  of  the  results  of  his  surgical  experience  during  that  long  period. 

We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Branshy  Cooper's  Lectures  as  a  most  valuable  addition  lo  our  surgical 
literature,  and  one  which  cantiot  fail  to  be  of  service  both  to  studenu  and  to  those  who  are  actively  engaged 
km  the  prsciiee  of  their  profession.^  Tkt  Lanett. 

A  good  book  by  a  p(ood  man  is  always  welcome;  and  Mr.  Branshy  Cooper's  book  does  no  discredit  to  its 
paternity.  It  hss  reminded  u«,  in  its  easy  style  and  copious  detail,  more  of  Watson's  Lectures,  than  aay 
book  we  have  seen  lately,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  occupy  a  similar  position  to  that  wefl- 
known  work  in  profesfional  esiimation.  It  consists  of  seventy  five  leciures  on  the  most  importsnt  surgical 
disease*.  To  analyze  ruch  a  work  is  imposkible,  while  fo  interesung  is  every  lecture,  that  we  feel  ourselves 
really  at  a  loss  what  to  select  for  quotstion. 

The  work  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  beeoroe  a  favorite  with  the  profession ;  and  it  promises  to  supply  an 
hiatus  which  the  student  of  surgery  has  oAeu  to  deplore.— Afcdico/  Tima. 


MALaAiaNB'S   SX7RaBRT^(Jiuit  PnbUiriied.) 

operative"  SURGERY, 

BASBD  ON  NORMAL  AND  PATHOLOaXCAIi  ANATOMT. 

BY  J.  F.  MALOAIGNE. 

TRANSLATED   FROIV1   THE  FRENCH, 

BY  FREDERICK  BRITTAN,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.L. 

WITH  HUMBROUS  ILLU8TRATI0H8  OH  WOOD. 
In  one  hsndsome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  600  pages. 

This  work  has,  during  its  passsge  through  the  columns  of  the  **  Medical  News  and  Library** 
in  1850  and  1851,  received  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  profession,  and  in  presenting  it  in 
a  complete  form  the  publishers  confidently  anticipate  for  it  an  eitended  circulation. 

Certainly  one  of  the  best  books  pnbltshed  on  o|>erative  surgery. — Edinburgh  Mid.  Joumml. 
We  can  strongly  recommend  it  both  io  practitioners  and  students,  not  only  as  a  safe  guide  in  the  diseee^ 
ing>rooro  oroperaiing-theatre,  but  also  as  a  concise  work  of  reference  for  all  that  relates  to  op 


operauve  snr> 

Briuan  has  perrbrmed  his  task  of  translator  and  editor  with  much  Judgment    The  deseriptiona  are 
tly  clear  and  explicit;  and  the  author's  occasional  omissions  of  im*-""-"'*  -.*— .%^— .-  ~-'—- «"■- a»^  >— 
filish  surgeons  are  jadieionsly  supplied  in  brief  nolea.— Medical  Goxetu. 


gerv.— Forfto'f  JCmrte 
Dr.  Briuan  has  pen 
perfectly  clear  and  explicit;  and  the  author's  occasional  omissions  of  tni^MatA  «)Vct«9i«ra»  ^^tvy^M^Vi 

Br  ■  ■  


BLAKCHASD  H  LBA*»  PUBUCATfONa-^SkfiMy.) 


OB08S  OH  unarABT  maxmn  (loi^y  bnaa.) 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OFTHE  IfflMAifmiANS. 

BT  8.  D.  GBOBS,  H.  ])L»  Ae.,     ' 

FrofeMor  of  Sargtiy  in  Um  New  York  Uuironitir. 

Ii  oi«1iiif«  and  beaotifbliy  printwl  octavo  toIibi*,  of otot  ieVea  bvndrtd  ^CfM* 

Wiik  BUBMrau  Ill«wtr«tioiia«  > 

Tba  amhor  of  tfate  work  hat  dofotad  aeforal  yoara  to  its  preparatidB»  wmi  liM  tBdeavttra^^ 
rondor  it  complete  aod  thorough  oo  aU  Dointa  oooneeted  with  the  imporUiit  aabjeet  to  wMek  it  ii 
devoted.  It  contaiia  a  large  nomber  or  original  illoatratioMay  preeeatlag  tie  eataral  aid  patM^ 
fioal  anatomy  of  the  porta  andor  eoBaideration>  iaitnimontai  modee  of  operatioi»  te.  fce.»  a»d  \m. 
meehamcal  eieontion  it  ia.oae  of  |lie  haedaemeit  volumea  jfet  i— ad  Aom  the  Americaa  preaa. 


DiL.OioM  haa  broogkt  all  hia  laarning,  ezparianea,  taat.  and  Jadgmaai  m  iha  latk,  and  hoa  pvadaeol  a 
work  wohbr  of  hit  high  reputatkia.  Wa  foel  perieetly  aafe  in  reeomnMadlag  It  lo  oar  rtadeta  na  a  mooo* 
graph  vnequalled  in  lateraM  and  practical  valoa  by  any  other  on  the  rabjeel  In  oOr  laugnnga ;  mad  wo  oanaal 
help  Mying  that  we  etteeni  ii  a  mauer  of  jnai  prtoe,  that  another  work  ao  araditable  fo  onr  eoontry  haa  brea 
oentributea  to  onr  meUieaJ  literature  by  a  vveaiern  pnyaieiau.— Tlif  Wuiem  J^rmtU qfMbdirin §  mmd  fhmmmB 

We  legnrt  that  bar  limits  preetade  tneh  a  notiee  aa  thia  valuable  eoatrlbatioa  lo  oar  Aamrieaa  meiieal 
lliarawffa  awriifc  We  have  only  room  to  any  that  the  anihor  deeervoa  the  thanka  of  iha  ptoibatioo  lor  iMo 
olalwram  pfodaetioo}  which  cannot  lail  to  angroeni  the  exalted  reputaiioa  aaqaind  by  kia  l»nMr  watka> 
iw  which  ha  haa  baea  honoied  at  hoom  and  abroad^— J\r.  Y.  JIM.  Omum. 


COOPER  OH  DUIiOCATIOHa.— Hew  BAltloB— (JwC  Ihm4.> 

A  TREATISE  ON 

DISLOCATIOHS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Bt  Sm  ASTLET  P.  GOOPES,  Babt.,  F.  B.  S.,  &e. 
BDinD  BT  BRANEfBY  B.  COOPER,  F.  B.  8.,  Ite. 

WITH  ADDITIONAL  OBSJeRYATIONS  BT  PBOF.  J.  C.  WARREH. 

A    NEW    AMERICAN    EDITION, 
la  OBO  haadaomo  octavo  volumoy  with  aomorona  Ulaatratiooa  on  wood. 

After  the  fiat  of  the  profet«ion,  it  would  be  aboard  in  us  to  ealofnze  Sir  Aftley  Goopf  r*s  wwk  on  Djaloea* 
tiona.    It  ia  a  naiioual  one,  and  will  probably  tnbatai  aa  long  aa  Eugliah  Surgery.—. 


WORKS    BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

COOPER  (SIR  ASTLEY)  OS  THE  ANATOMY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  ABDOMINAL  HERNIA. 

I  larire  vol.,  imn.  8vo.,  with  ovmr  130  litbofranhic  fin  ret. 
COOPER  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  D1;^EA8ES  OP  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE  THYMUS 

OLA  ND.  I  vol.,  imp.  ^o.,  with  177  ficures  on  29  plaiet. 
COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST,   WITH  TWENTY-nTT 

MISCELLANEOUS  ANU  SURGIOAL  PAPERS.    1  large  vol.,  imp.  8vo.,  with  8S8  fiyurea  on  38  piaiea. 

These  tliree  volumet  complete  the  surirical  wriiingt  of  Sir  Astley  Coopar.    Tkey  are  very  band  wily 
priutedt  wiik  a  large  number  of  litbographie  platea,  executed  in  the  beat  fttyle,  and  are  preaeaiod  nt  axeeaa 
ugly  low  prieea.  

ZiZSTOir  ib  xurrmmm  stmammrw. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  SURGERT, 

AND  ON  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  REaUIRINO  OPERATIONS. 

BY  ROBERT  LI8T0N,  Esq.,  P.R.8.,  4o. 

SDIT£0,  WITH  MUMERuUa  ADOXTlOWd  AMD  ALHEBATIOMai 

BY  T.  D.  MUTTER.  M.  D., 
Profesaor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jeflbrion  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

la  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumo  <3f  M6  pageo,  with  216  wood-aUo, 


STANLEY  ON  THE  BONES.— A  Treatine  on  Di»«a»eflorthe  Bonet.    In  one  vol.  8 vo.,  extra  cloth.  968  pp. 
BROUIE'8  SURGICAL  LKOTURES.— Clinical  l.eciurei>on  ^ury^ry.    1  vol. 8vo..  cloth.    380  pn. 
BRODIE  ON  THE  JOlN'iU— Patnological  and  Sorgical  ObservutiontoB  the  Dtaoaaoaofthe  Joints.    1  vol. 

8vo..cloih.    ))lAnp. 
BRODI E  ON  U Rl N A  RV  ORG ANS.— Leetaret  on  the  Diseaaet  of  the  Urinary  Organa.    1  vol. 8vo..  cloth. 

aU4  pp. 

e^e  These  three  works  may  be  had  neatly  booud  together,  forming  a  large  vdlaaBe  of**  Brodie*a 
8ari7ical  Workn."    7^  pp. 
RICORD  ON  VENEREAL.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases.  With  a  Therapeutkal  SoiBBUMry- 

and  Special  Formulary.    Translated  by  Sidney  Doane,  M.  D.    Fourth  edition.    1  vol.  &vo.    340  pp 
DURLACHER  ON  CORNS,  BUNIONS,  ibe.— A  Treatise  on  Corns,  Bunions,  the  Diaeaaea  of  Naila,  aad 

ibe  General  Management  of  the  Feet.    In  one  ISmo.  volume,  cloth.    134  pp 
OUTHRIE  ON  THE  BLADDER,  ace.— The  Anatomy  of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra, and  tkeTfeattaeatof  Iha 

jQbsuuelions  to  which  iho«a  Passages  are  liable.    lu  one  vol.  bvo.    ISO  pp. 
LA  WBJSNCB  OS  £UPTUftES.— A  Tnauie  on  Ruptuies^from  the  flOh  London  Editfoa^  Da  obc  8fo.?al. 
oko^.    480  pp.  , 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS.— (5i(r^«fy.> 


A  MBW  TEXT-BOOK  OK  SUROIIRT— (Now  Ready.) 

THE  PRINCIPUES  AND  TRACTIGE  OF  SURGERY. 

BY  WILLIAM  PIRRIE,  P.R.8.B., 

Regiiw  ProfeMor  of  Surfery  in  the  UniTcrsity  of  Aberdeen. 

Edited,  bt  JOHN  NEILL,  M.  D., 

Pemonttnttor  of  Anatomy  in  ihe  UniTtrrcity  of  Penntylvania.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  tko  BCedieal 

Iiutitute  of  Philadelphia,  he. 

In  one  very  handiome  octavo  volume,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illaatrations. 

The  object  or  the  author,  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  haa  been  to  preient  to  the  ttadcita 
complete  text-book  of  surgery,  embracing  both  the  principles  and  the  practice  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, according  to  the  latest  state  ofscientific  development.  In  accomplishing  this,  his  aim  has  been 
to  combine  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  conciseness  and  clearness  bi  description,  with  the  eloei'- 
dation  ofsonnd  principles  and  the  modes  ofpractice  which  his  own  expencnce  and  the  teachinge  o« 
the  best  authorities  have  shown  to  be  the  roost  successful.  The  Elditor  has,  therefore,  found  but 
little  to  add  respecting  European  surgery,  and  his  efforts  consequently  have  been  directed  towards 
introducing  such  improvements  as  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  practitioners  ot  the  United  States, 
■nd  such  further  information  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  this  country w— 
Of  the  werj  numerous  illustrations,  the  greater  portion  are  from  preparations  in  the  author*a  mo- 
•eam,  or  from  patients  under  his  care.  These  have  been  reproduced  with  great  care,  and  the 
whole  is  presented  as  an  original  and  highly  practical  work,  anu  at  the  same  time  as  a  handiome 
specimen  of  typograpfcical  execution. 

However  well  it  may  be  adapted  for  a  textbook  (and  in  this  respect  it  may  compete  with  the  best  of  thvm) 
of  this  much  our  reading  has  convinced  us,  that  as  a  fytteroauc  ireatitc,  it  i«  earefully  and  ably  written,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  command  a  prominent  position  in  ihe  library  of  praciitioners;  though  not  complete  in  the 
ftilieet  sense  of  the  word,  it  nevertheless  rurnifhes  the  student  and  practitioner  with  as  chaste  and  concise  a 
work  a»  exists  in  our  language.  The  additions  to  the  volume  hy  Dr.  Neill,  are  judicious;  and  while  they 
render  it  more  complete,  greatly  enhance  its  practical  value,  as  a  work  for  practitioners  and  students.— JV.  Y. 
Journal  of  Medicine. 

We  know  of  no  other  surgical  book  of  a  rea«onahle  size,  wherein  there  is  so  much  theory  and  praetiee, 
or  where  tuhjtfcts  are  more  M>undly  or  clearly  taught. — Tkt  Stethaseopn. 

Our  impression  is,  that  as  a  manual  for  f  ludenis,  Pirrie's  is  the  best  work  extant^— ITsMm  Mt4,  »nd  Surg, 
Journal. 


UBRABrr  OF  8UII0XCAL  KNOWLBDOm. 

A  S7STEM  OF  SX7RGER7. 

BY  J.   M.   CHELIUS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 
AND  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  ADDITIONAL  NOTES  AND  REFERENCES, 

BY  JOHN  F.  SOUTH. 

Complete  in  three  very  large  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  boand,  with  nua«d 

bands  and  double  titles. 

We  do  not  hexitate  to  pronounce  It  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  system  of  modem  surgery  with 
which  wr  are  tLcqvkti'uMeA.— Medico- Chirurgieal  Review. 

The  fullest  and  ablest  digest  extant  ef  all  that  relates  lo  the  present  advanced  state  of  Safgieal  Patholafy.— 
JmeHemn  Medical  Joumea. 

If  we  were  con6ned  to  a  single  work  on  Surgery,  that  work  should  be  CheHas*s.— 5t.  Louie  Mid.  JoumeU, 

An  complrte  as  any  system  of  Sorgery  can  well  he.— Southern  Medical  and  SurgieeU  Journal. 

The  most  finished  system  of  Surgery  m  the  English  language.—  We/ttem  Lancet. 

The  moiit  learned  and  complete  systematic  treatise  now  extant.— £</in6ttrgA  Medical  Journal. 

No  work  in  the  Knglish  languafre  ooiriprises  so  large  an  amount  of  information  relative  to  operative  medi- 
eine  and  surgical  pathology.- Af«i^/«a{  (iatette. 

A  complete  encyclopedia  of  surgical  ncience— a  very  complete  surgical  library— by  far  the  most  complete 
and  Kcientific  i^ystem  of  surgery  in  the  English  language.— iv.  Y.  Journal  qf  Medicine. 

One  ofthe  most  complete  treatises  on  Surgery  in  the  English  language  —Montklff  Journal  i^f  Med.  Science, 

The  most  extensive  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  urtand  science  of  Surgery  in  our  language.— JLonesc 


JOirBS  Oy  THB  BTB. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERT. 

BY  T.  WHARTON  JONES,  F.  R.  S„  &c.&c. 

EDITED  BY  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.D.,  &c. 

In  one  very  neat  volume,  large  royal  12mo.  of  629  pages,  with  four  plates^  plain  or  colore^,  and 

ninety-eight  wdl  executed  wood-cnti. 

MAURY^S  DENTAL  SURGERY.— A  Treatise  on  the  Dental  Art,  founded  on  Actual  Experience.    Illua- 
trated  by  'i4l  liihoffraphic  figures  and  M  wood-cuu.  Translated  by  J.  B.  Savier.  In  1 8vo.  voL, sheep.  388  po. 

DUPTON  ON  THE  EAR.— Hie  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Deaftiess  and  Diseas«%o(^«.¥dsx\  %xA>^«.*^^««^ 
mentof  ihe  Deaf  and  Dumb.    One  small  Itmo.  volume.    lHOpp. 

SMITH  ON  PRACri/llES— A  Treatise  on  Fracluies  Vn  Xhe  ^\c\nVti  ot  l«.Vn>3a^%sA  va  \M«»««*«^'^- 
roL  8ro.t  ^i^  ^00  beaniifni  wood-enta. 


A  l¥!WM  tF  fUAGUPiltlUIIHIlY. 


Tb*  prMBBt  adillon  orthii  faTdrll*  work  will  ba  fbnml  (iir  niifrtiiit  tn  iu  predecenan,  th*M- 
'*aH  tMTl*|  HMd  wran  eiertion,  aot  obIj.Io  brin|  It  t;."i.».ui.[v  Lip  m  the  day  wiih  bN  the  <mf 
noBnakMrniioH  ud  inproianaBii,  bnt  bI»  to  wj.^.u  i.n  i.i.lnional  chipisn,  whitever  ja- 
•liMtai  ■>;  kiTO  fbfBsrij  Mined.  T«  atold  locnui  „-  lii.^i:>  Oa- bulk  uf  Ibe  vnlume,  i^ii* 
aaaaaModallng  than  idditrani,  «nl  tha  Iu»  nomber  i.i  m'w  hikI  l)FiiuUrul  illuacraiinDa,  ihaui 
'«r  tb«  paflO  hM  kMB  1bC>«i««<],  (Bd  tbo  work  b  Mill  kt^.i  ^i  iia  I'.iniigc  tarr  moOerete  pncf ,  Ml- 
wlArtudiBf  ■  Birkad  {mprDTanaitia  lU  maobuleal  ixeculiun,  wliicb  rtaJeitilone  o/lho  !>»<• 
aaaart  T»l«»aa  m  yt  prManud. 


■•aa,  an*  Ibal  ■Wch  wai  bcroiB  waniinit  tiaa  now  hsro  nBpiMlBii,  as  ibai  its  un  »a*  |bM 
rifk  aa  anaikil  aatfRtr  Iniiml  afoM  ona^iatm  autt^ryalam,  whitk  niH*  liar*  ktilktn* 
10 ba.    Aadwaihiia'ilMauibsrkaaikovuaw.tMilitcnUON  la  nnliws  Aa  aMnla■■e•M^ 

aMaaiwoaXBa41aaiDkBpignoiiiWili»aK<tirbiiniiiaii|t!|DiHia,  wbioh  wria  wanung  httera,  b»  l»a»  tuatti 
.  aaah  abirfaaaHaa  af  tba  wart  by  ■  HMtal  dsuripnoii  of  ika  aaiMcal  dlaeaw  and  >n|arx  «  <ll»  ffMa  o 
IbabodrwhiakktRUBdaflMcad,,  prior  IB  cD'gmiR]B><>llMMnuafT>l)flni>rih>aiiiR>*|>reUliBetbl<fna4.- 

Wa  baranaw  lyaMoiaO—  efiba  pilnelci*!  aMIilMwinlbi*  werli.    Tlieie  waa uioe  groaiul  ilMiarnj 


jaMOrrd,  and  iha  kaafc  ja  anta  tban  avar  atfasMd  Ibr  ibi  aurpoaai  of 
klB«iriMn*uiatl|rtoAaa|mBtiv>der<ari<o<-  "  '  " — 


ilmlronoprnliiTe  (iirgcrf;  t 


lEW  Un  IKPORTMIT  WOU  0«  mCTmi  SDIItERr.-(lUST  ISSUED.) 

OPEBATIVB   SIFRO'ERT. 

BY  FREDERICK  0.  SKBY,  F.  R.  9.,  Su. 
la  flna  «>rj  hiadaoma  ooiavo  noluma  or  oror  6ft0  pagaa,  arhh  aboal  ob«  hmdrad  wowd-cala. 

halaiRiMi  Riiilaaa  lo  plaea  nptruin  anrgcry  in  ii>  jan  poiiuoa.    Ma  bai  aciadaa  aiaaieiaa*,»«BN 
IMIilalltiFiiil:  awl  whila  he ahoiri ihroniihoDi  thai  hail  able  and  ratdjr lo pariom  an)' otwraiioB  wUelUa 


ova  throDjihoat  thai  hail  alile  aod  i«>d)rlo|i ^-^  ^^ — - - 

la  bunan  franw  may  icqaln,  Iw  la  atoal  aauilou  in  Kpeciiyinf  ihe  cma*- 

'  '  '  ll  la  iadaadgnuiyinalo  pemltalba 

i  ojMraliona  in  gsiiacal.  and  ibe  («il^ 


rx: 


»  which  Mr.  Ske;r  onurtalni  t 


I  sperailan.    li  ii 


ElHil  IMHlal  »r  Iha  operamifr  aurnon,  irhn  wilt  laam  froniil  nol  only  when  and  hawuopanir.  halaaai 
dl«aJ.wl«ar(l(atA«mat.  

THE   8TUDENTJ   TEXT-BOOK. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SORBEir. 

BT  ROBERT  DRUITT,  Fellow  of  the  Roj»l  OoUwe  of  Sdhkou. 
A  Iffsw  Aniertcau,  from  the  last  and  Imptored  Ltudon  F4I<Imii 

Esmv  BT  F.  W.  SAROENT,  H.  D.,  Author  of"  HlnoiSarger?."  fce. 

lUDITUTID  W:TH  ONI  HUHDKUl  IMD  HIVEII-TBXU  VOOD  UaK4TlI 

^  urn  a*rf  hatidmmly  priitltd  ettavo  vetwHt  ^  616  largf  tV*- 
Fm  Frffittor  Bntituai,  1/  CiUMfa,  iUiwu. 

Hkia»lHhab«aiwOTkoflta»lM,oiiiliBi.i-'--       ■'    ' 

FmnProfamR 
t  ban  been  aeqaaintrd  with  11  ilnce  tu  fini 
rasclnd  I  iblak  well  nmited. 

Permit  me  Is  expreunraaililhGuoiid  ihe  rrpntiiimlon  IniounproTedalenBor.. 
t  kalian  lile  bo  oaaof  Ibe  verj  beat  wii  Iweki  arer  Uaied. 

From  rnfmitr  tUCevk.  ^BtMrnan. 


A    NEW    MtNOR    SUnOERY. 

ON  BAN0A8INO  AND  OTHER  POINTS  OF  MINOR  SURBERr. 

BT  F.  W.  8ARGBNT,  M.D. 
In  oaa  kudaone  n^tl  llmo.  roloDa  or  Baarlj  400  l»Baa,  witb  ISI  waad-oala, 

fraw  y.V.a»OT  Oilhan,gli«t^Wia. 
BafcraaJiW  Ika  ^^lln  ^t"""rf  "frt-^^a:*  a™  ittoaaaiaifc  >it  iwa  ai»aiM»  — lai^aa.  a     1  1  a 
fcaaaaiaa ona of  Ta rr greal Imponanea  <» i« W«il4««™ "^va 
Mknudaa  1*  nnij  niuid  Id  ibc  laoaial  ««iks«  awn- 
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The  grant  Afekft  of  JBvrsioal  Anatomy— (Vow  Complete.) 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BY  JOSEPH  MACLISE,  Surgkon. 

m  ONB  VOLUMK,  ▼££¥  LASOV  IMPERIAL  QUARTO, 

With  8ixtj-«igbt  large  and  splendid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  best  style,  and  beautifully  colorad, 
C^ntammff  one  hundred  end  ninety  FigureM,  many  of  them  the  me  of  life. 

TOOCTHCS  WITH  COPIOUS  ZZPLAITATOST  LBTTZB-PBVSf . 

Strongly  and  handsomely-  bound  in  extra  cloth,  being  one  of  the  best  executed  and  cheapest  surgical 

works  as  yet  issued  in  the  country. 

This  great  work  being  now  concluded,  the  publishers  confidently  present  it  to  the  attention 
nf  the  profession  as  worthy  in  every  rei<pect  of  their  approbation  and  patronage.  No  complete 
work  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  punliished  in  the  English  language,  and  it  therefore  will  supply 
a  want  lonir  felt  in  this  country  of  an  accurate  and  cotnprehenKive  Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy 
to  which  toe  student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer,  to  ascertain  the  exact  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  various  portions  of  the  human  frame  towards  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  as  well 
ma  their  abnormal  deviations.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in  the  absence  of 
anatomical  material,  and  to  the  practitioner  when  about  attempting  an  operation,  is  evident, 
while  the  price  of  the  book,  notwithstanding  the  large  size,  beauty,  aud  finish  of  the  very  nu- 
merous illuitt  rations,  is  so  low  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profession. 
The  publishers  therefore  confidently  anticipate  a  very  extended  circuiaiion  for  this  magnificent 
work. 

Notwithstanding  the  short  time  in  which  this  work  has  been  before  the  profisssion,  it  has 
received  the  imanimous  approbation  of  all  who  have  examined  it.  From  among  a  very  lartpe 
number  of  commendatory  notices  with  which  they  have  been  favored,  the  publiaaera  seleot  th* 
following : — 


Frwm  Prof.  D.  Gilhert^  Philadelphia. 

Allow  me  to  siiv,  gentlemen,  that  the  thanks  of 
the  profeMion  at  Urge,  in  this  country  sre  due  to 
you  for  the  rcmiblicution  of  this  admirnble  work 
of  Maclise.  The  precise  relationship  of  the  organs 
in  the  regions  dinplnyed  is  so  perfect,  thnt  even 
those  who  have  daily  access  to  the  dissecting- room 
nay,  by  consulting  this  work,  enliven  and  confinn 
their  anatomical  knowledge  prior  tonn  operation. 
Bat  it  is  to  the  thoutuinds  of  prnctttioners  of  oar 
cnaatry  who  cannot  enjoy  these  advantages  that 
the  perusal  of  those  plates,  with  their  concise  and 
accurate  descriptions,  will  prove  of  infinite  value. 
These  have  supplied  a  desideratum,  which  will 
enable  them  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portant structures  involved  in  their  surgical  cases, 
thus  establishing  their  self-confidence,  and  enn- 
bliag  them  to  undertakeoperative  procedures  with 
every  assurance  of  success.  And  as  all  the  practi- 
eal  drpartinents  in  medicine  rest  upon  the  same 
basts,  and  are  enriched  from  the  same  sources,  I 
need  hardly  add  that  this  work  should  be  found  in 
the  library  of  every  practitioner  in  the  land. 

From  Prof.  Gibsonj  Riehmonti^  Va. 

Excellent  as  are  the  previous  numbers,  the  pre- 
sent one  far  surpasses  them,  and  indeed  is  superior 
to  anything  i»f  the  kind  1  have  ever  seen.  The 
plates  illustrating  the  anatomy  of  the  Urethra  and 
Bladder  are  superb. 

Ftom  Prof.  McClintock^  Philadetphia. 

I  regard  it  as  the  best  book  on  the  subject  ever 
published  in  this  country.  I  have  recommended  it 
to  the  gentlemen  of  our  classes,  many  of  whom, 
after  procuring  it,  have  thanked  me  for  the  advice. 

JFrom  Prof.  Btthuiu^  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 

The  work  is  exceedingly  well  brought  out,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  your  establishment. 
It  will  afiford  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  it  to 
all  my  professional  friends  and  pupils. 

From  Prof.  Kimbally  Pitt$fi«ld,  Mast, 

I  have  examined  these  numbers  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction,  and  feel  bound  to  say  that  they 
are  altivetber  the  moot  perfect  and  satisfaetory 
pjmuaofibe  kiad  that  I  bare  ever  seen. 


From  Prof.  Richardson^  Univtrsitf  of  Toronto, 

No  commendation  is  necessary  from  roe  to  secure 
for  it  a  wide  circulation,  for  it  has  obtained,  both 
in  Britain  and  America,  the  most  marked  approba- 
tion; and  upon  examination  it  will  commend  itself 
to  nil  for  the  clearness,  fidelity,  and  l>eauty  of  the 
plates,  and  the  able  descriptions  of  the  letter-press. 

From  Prof.  Brainard,  Chicago,  III, 

The  work  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  use 
both  of  students  and  practitioners,  heiug  sufficiently 
extensive  for  practical  purposes,  without  being  so 
expensive  as  to  place  it  beyond  their  reach.  Skich 
a  work  was  a  desideratum  in  this  country,  and  I 
shall  not  fail  to  recommend  it  to  those  within  tha 
sphere  of  my  aoquaintance. 

From  Prof.  P.  F.  Eos,  Amgusta,  Oa, 

I  consider  this  work  a  great  acquisition  to  my 
library,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
it  on  all  suituble  occasions. 

From  Prof.  PeasUe,  Brunswick ,  Ms. 

The  second  part  more  than  fulfils  the  promise 
held  out  by  the  first,  so  far  as  the  beauty  of  the  il- 
lustrations is  concerned  ;  and,  respecting  m^  opin- 
ion of  the  value  of  the  work,  so  far  as  it  has 
advanced,  I  need  add  nothing  to  what  I  have  pre- 
viously expressed  to  you. 

JVorn  Prof.  Gtma,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  plates  in  your  edition  of  Maclise  answer, 
in  nn  eminent  degree,  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  exhibiting 
it  and  recommending  it  to  my  class. 

JVoin  Prof  Rivers,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  plates  illustrotive  of  Hernia  are  the  most 
satisfactor>'  I  have  ever  met  with. 

From  Prof.  8.  D.  Oross,  LomsviltSf  Kf, 

The  work,  as  far  as  it  has  progressiHl.  is  most 
admirable,  and  cannot  fail,  when  completed,  to 
form  a  most  valuable  contrinutloa  to  0\«\V^xt«\v»x^ 
of  out  proCeuKon.   \X.  n*\\\ aRwt^L  TO»^«L\.'^'eM.Mt^ 

i  to  recommeud  U  Xo  XVt*  ^«L\\\a  <A  >iA\i^vi«v«vn  «> 

i  LoulavUla. 
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FriH  Prof,  JR.  L.  Howard,  Columbus  Okie, 

In  all  retpectt,  tko  first  nnmber  it  the  beffinnin^ 
of  a  moat  excellent  work,  filling  completely  what 
night  be  considered  hitherto  a  vacuom  in  aorgieal 
litenitare.  For  myaelfi  in  behalf  of  the  roeJieal 
prnfeaaion,  I  wish  to  ezpreaa  to  yoo  my  thanks  for 
this  truly  elegnnt  and  meritorinaa  work.  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  meet  with  a  ready  and  ex* 
tensive  sale.  I  have  spoken  of  it  in  the  highest 
tarma  to  my  class  and  my  professional  brethren. 

From  Pr^f.  OranvilU  5.  PattUonj  N,  Y, 

The  profession,  in  my  opinion,  owe  yon  many 
thanks  for  the  publication  of  this  beautiful  wnrk~ 
a  work  which,  in  the  correctness  of  its  exhibitions 
1^  Aurgicnl  Anatomy,  is  not  surpassed  b]r  any 
with  which  I  am  acquainted:  nnd  the  admirable 
iiiunner  in  which  the  lithographic  plates  have  been 
executed  and  colored  is  alike  honorable  to  your 
bouse  and  to  the  arta  in  the  United  States. 

Prom  Prof.  J.  F.  May,  Wa$hingto%^  D.  C, 

Having  examined  the  work  I  am  pleased  to  add 
iny  testimony  to  its  correctness,  and  to  ita  value 
as  a  work  of  reference  by  the  surgeon. 

From  Prqf.  Ald«u  Marsh,  Albnuy^  N.  T. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  think  the  desip 
and  eieoution  of  the  work  admirable,  and,  at  the 
proiter  time  in  my  course  of  lectures,  I  shall  cx- 
lilhit  it  to  the  class,  and  give  it  a  recommendation 
worthy  of  its  great  merit. 

From  H.  U.  Smith,  M.D.,  Philadslphim. 

IViriult  me  to  express  my  gmtification  at  the 
raeiMitlon  of  Marlise's  Surgical  Anatomy.    The 

IAnXrm  urn,  in  iny  «t|>ini«>n,  thr>  hovt  litlM^rnphs  that 
li.ivii  Nfi-ii  of  II  tiiciiicnl  rli.irnctcr,  aiul  the  color- 
ing ol  tlim  iiuiiiNrr  riinnot,  1  lliink,  br  improved. 
Mitiiiiiiitiii^  highly  the  rontrntsor  thi'  work.  I  shall 
conrinur  to  rrooiitiiiend  it  to  my  class  as  I  have 
heit*lornre  doue. 

From  Prof.  J.  M.  Bush,  Lexington,  Ky. 

I  am  delighted  with  both  the  plan  and  execution 
of  the  work,  and  shall  take  all  occasions  to  rccoin- 
mt'uil  it  to  my  private  pupils  and  public  classes. 


One  of  the  graateat  artiatio  triampha  of  the  age 
in  Sargieal  Aamtonqr.*— wBriKlA  AmtrUan  Msdieai 
Journal. 

One  of  tbs  Boat  ■■eful  and  el^aiit  practical 
wurka  on  anatomy  erer  pabliahed  .-"Lomdom  Lautst. 

Too  nnch  canant  ba  aaid  in  ita  praiae ;  indeed, 
we  have  not  langnaae  to  do  it  joatice. — Ohio  Msdi- 
cat  and  Surgical  Journal, 


The  most  admirable  sargicnl  atlaa  we  hava 
aeen.  To  the  praetitiooar  deprirad  of  4emnnstr»> 
tive  dissections  upon  the  human  subject,  it  is  sa 
invaluable  compuiuoB^— i\r.  /.  Mtdical  Rtporur. 

The  most  aecarately  engraved  and  beaatifultr 
colored  platea  we  have  ever  aeen  In  an  America! 
book'-one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  woiks 
ever  published. — Buffalo  Msdtcal  Journal, 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  ao  well 
illustrated,  and  so  usi^ul  a  wore,  ia  offered  at  ao 
moderate  a  price.— ^Aarfssf en  Medical  Journal, 

Ita  plates  can  boaat  a  anperiority  irhieb  {[ilaeei 
them  almiiat  beyond  the  reach  of  eoinpctltioa<— 
Msdieal  Bxaminer, 

Everr  i>ractitioner,  we  think,  ahould  have  a 
work  or  this  kind  within  reach. — southtm  Medical 
a$ui  Surgical  Journal, 

No  such  lithographic  illustrations  of  surgical 
regions  have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given^— 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

As  a  anrgical  anatomist,  Mr.  Maclise  haa  proba- 
blv  no  auperior.— BWimA  and  Foroign  Jfetfira- 
Chirurgical  Review. 

Ofjrreat  value  to  the  student  engaged  in  dissect- 
ing,  ani!  to  the  surgeon  at  a  distance  from  the 
means  of  keeping  up  his  anatomical  knowletlge.— 
Mfdical  Times. 

All  that  can  be  desired  or  expected. — ^nMrteaa 
Medical  Journal. 

The  mechanical  execution  cnnaot  be  excelled.— 
Tramylvania  Medical  Journal. 

A  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  point  of  aceu 
racy  and  cheapness  in   the  English  loaguoge^^ 
N.  V.  Journal  of  Mtdicine, 


This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy that  has  come  under  our  observation.  We 
know  of  no  other  work  that  would  justify  a  stu- 
dent, in  any  degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  diss-c- 
tion.    A  careful  study  of  these  plates,  and  of  the 

commentaries  on  them,  would  almost  make  an  Dublin  Quarterly  Medical  Journal. 
anatomist  of  a  diligent  student.  And  to  one  who 
has  studied  anatomy  by  dissection,  this  work  is 
invalu.-ible  as  a  perpetual  remembrancer,  in  mat- 
ters of  knowledge  that  may  Flip  fro»n  the  memory. 
The  praclitiouer  can  scarcely  consider  liiinself 
equipped  for  the  duties  of  his  profe8^i^n  without 
such  a  work  as  this,  and  this  has  no  rival,  in  his 
library,     lu   those  sudden    emerj^onnies    that    so 


To  all  engaged  in  the  sludv  or  practice  of  their 
profession,  such  a  work  is  almost  indispensable. — 


No  practitioner  whose  meana  will  admit  should 
fail  to  possess  it. — Banking's  Abstract. 

Country  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of 
immense  value. — N.  Y.  Medical  Gazette. 


often  arise,  and  which  require  the  instantaneous 


We  are  extremely  gratified  to  announce  to  the 

pri>fe.<i8ion  the  completion  of  this  truly  itMgniiiceBt 


command  of  minute  nnutomicul  knowle({ge,u  work  work,  which,  ns  a  whole,  certainly  stands  unri- 
«*f  this  kind  keeps  the  detiiils  of  the  dissecting-room  '■  vailed,  both  for  accuracy  of  drawing,  beauty  of 
perpetually  fresh  in  the  memory  We  appeal  to  coloring,  unU  all  the  requisite  explauHtions  of  the 
Dur  readers,  whether  any  one  can  justiHably  un-  i  subject  in  hand.  To  the  publishers,  the  profession 
dertnke  the  practice  of  meilioine  who  in  not  pre-  ;  in  America  is  deeply  imlebted  for  placing  Kuch  ai 
pared  to  give  all  needful  assistance,  in  nil  matters  j  valuable,  such  a  useful  work,  at  its  dispftsnl,  and 
demanding  immediate  relief.  We  repeat  that  no  ,  at  such  a  moderate  price.  It  is  one  of  the  mo»t 
medical  library,  however  large,  can  be  complete  j  finished  and  complete  pictures  of  Surgical  Auato- 
without  Maclise's  Surgical  Anatomy.     The  Aine-  ■  my   ever  oflfered   to  the  profesaiim   of  America. 


rican  edition  is  well  entitled  to  tiie  confidence  of 


'  my 
,  Wit 


h  these  plates  before  them,  the  student  acd 


the  profession,  and  should  command,  among  them,  .  practitioner  can  never  lie  at  n  1«>8S,  under  the  m-'St 
an  extensive  sale.  T)ie  investment  of  the  amount  desperate  circumstances.  We  do  not  intend  these 
of  tiie  cost  of  this  work  will  prove  to  be  a  very  for  commonplace  compliments.  We  are  sincere; 
profitable  one,  and  if  practitioners  would  oualify  because  welcnowthe  work  will  be  found  invalua- 
themselves  thoroughly  with  such  important  know-  ble  to  the  young,  no  less  than  the  old,  surgeon, 
ledge  Hs  is  conl^iined  in  works  of  this  kind,  there  We  have  not  space  to  point  out  its  beauties,  and 
would  be  fewer  of  them  sighing  for  employment.  ,  its  merits;  but  we  speak  of  it  rn  tnass*.  as  a 
The  medical  profession  should  spring  towards  such  whole,  nnd  strongly  urge — especially  those,  who, 
un  opportunity  os  is  presented  in  this  republica*.  from  their  position,  may  be  debarred  the  privilege 
tiotif  to  encourage  frequent  repeti\\on«o(  X\ueucun  \  wuA  vkVV^^^^^^^^V  of  inspecting  the  fresh  subject,  to 
eaterpriee  of  this  kind. — The  Weslttn  Journal  o/\^wxti\«\v  v.Yv«Tft%v\^«%  >k\>>\  \\\*  c^uVvx^  vrock. — Th« 
MeU$eim€  atut  Surge  ry.  \  New  OTltosu  Uit^UoX  oas4  B.ut\%««X  l«urM]k, 
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KB  W  AND  BIVZakRaBD  BDITION,  MUCK  IBSPROVBD. 

PRINCIPLES~bF   SURGERY. 

BY  JA3IES  MILLER,  P.  R.  S.  E., 

Profeiaor  of  Surgery  in  the  UiiiverBiiy  of  Exiinburgh. 

Third  American,  from  the  Secoud  and  Revised  Bdlnbur^h  Kdltlon* 

RivisiD,  WITH  Additions,  Br  F.  W.  SARGENT,  M.  D., 

Author  of  *'  Minor  Surgery,*^  &c. 
la  oae  Urge  tad  fery  beaotiful  octavo  volume,  of  aeveo  hundred  tad  fifty-two  paget, 

WITH  TWO  BUNDaBD  AlfD  FOaTT  EXQUISITE  ILLUSTRATIOITS  ON  WOOD. 

The  publiahers  have  endeavored  to  render  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  in  every  point  ofme- 
chanlcal  eiecution,  worthy  of  its  very  high  reputation,  and  they  confidently  present  it  to  the  pro- 
fession as  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet  issued  in  this  country. 

This  edition  is  far  superior,  both  in  the  abundance  and  quality  of  its  material,  to  any  of  the  preceding. 
Wtf  hope  it  will  be  extensively  read,  and  the  Roui.d  princifUes  which  are  herein  taught  treasured  up  for  fulura 
application.  The  work  takes  rank  with  Watson's  Practice  of  Phynic;  it  certainly  does  not  fall  behind  thit 
great  work  in  soundness  o(  principle  or  depth  of  rearaning  and  research.  No  physician  who  values  hi*  rrpu- 
lation.  or  M>cks  the  interests  of  his  clients,  can  acanit  himself  before  hin  God  and  the  world  without  making 
himself  familiar  with  the  sound  and  phiiowphical  views  developed  m  the  foregoing  book.— iVeto  OrUana 
Mfftiea!  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Without  doubiihe  ablest  exposition  of  the  principles  of  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  In  any  language. 
This  opinion,  delilieraielv  formed  afler  a  careful  study  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no  cause  to  change 
on  eiamining  the  second.  This  edition  ha9  undergone  thorough  revision  by  the  author  ;  many  expressions 
have  l>ren  modified,  and  a  mas*  of  new  matter  introduced.  The  book  is  got  up  in  the  finest  si>ie,  and  is 
an  rvidrnce  of  the  proicres*  of  lypography  in  our  country.— CAar//«fon  Medieai  Journal  and  Revitw. 

We  recommend  it  to  both  student  and  practitioner,  feeling  assured  that  us  it  now  comes  to  us,  it  presents 
the  roost  sausiactory  exposition  of  the  modern  doctrines  of  the  principles  of  surgery  to  be  found  iu  any 
volume  in  any  language vJ\r.  Y.  Journal  <tf  Medicine. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  of  496  pages. 
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NHW  JLNJy  BffUCH  nOPROVED  EDITION— (Nearly  Ready.) 
LAWRENCE'S   GREAT  WORK   ON   THE  EYE. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  E7E. 

BY  W.  LAWRENCE,  F.R.S. 

Third  American  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  over  200  IlluMtrations. 

BY  ISAAC  HAYS.  M.D. 

Surgeon  to  Wills  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  kc. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume. 

This  work,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  on  the  subject  within  reach  of  the  pro- 
fession in  this  country,  will  receive  an  entire  revision  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  Brought  up  in  this 
manner  to  the  most  advanced  state  of  science,  and  presenting  an  equal  improvement  over  its 
predecessors  as  regards  mechanical  execution,  it  is  confidently  presented  aa  worthy  of  the  extended 
reputation  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  EAR~(JiiBt  Ready.) 

A    PRACTICAL   TREATISE 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

BY  W.  R.  WILDE, 

Surgeon  to  St.  Mark^s  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hospital.  Dublin. 

In  one  handsome  royal   ]2mo.  volume,  with  illustrations. 

6o  little  is  generally  known  in  this  country  concerning  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of 
aural  affections,  that  a  practical  and  scientific  work  on  that  subject,  from  a  practitioner  of  Mr. 
Wilde^s  great  experience,  cannot  ftiJ  to  be  productive  of  much  benefit,  by  attracting  attention  to 
thia  obscure  class  of  diseases,  which  too  frequently  escape  attention  uulvV  i^t^%V\^V\RS.   '^IV^vwvtsv^xc*^ 
number  of  cases  which  hare  come  under  Mr.  WWde'a  obaetva^Wotv  ^ot  ts^^xv^  ^^ax^^Vv*^^^^^*^^ 
him  opportanWeB  rtrelf  enjoyed  for  invesligaling  t\i\%  btanc^i  o^  tii%^\<itX  w\%Tk«»^^^^^^^^^^^ 
MOM/  therefore  be  rmgtirdtd  as  of  the  highest  aQlhor'ity. 
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8HABF1I7  AND  QUAIirS  ANATQKV/-'-Obfeto|f  URWd.) 

HUMAN  ANATOMY. 

BY   JONES   QUAIN,  M.D. 

FROM    THE    FIFTH    LONDON    EDITION- 

EDITED  BT 

BICHABD  QUABT  F.  R.  S.,  and  WILLIAM  8BASPET,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  B., 

Praftwon  of  Anatomj  and  Pbyaiology  la  UaiMnity  Collage,  LoadM. 
BBTIBBD,  WITB  MOTES  Alll»  A1»»IT1«>V«« 

BY  JOSEPH  LEIDY,  M.  D. 

Complete  in  Two  lirge  Oetifo  Yolanety  of  abont  TUHmm  Hta4f«4  PigM, 
BeaatiliiU J  XUostnited  with  oT«r  71t»  Bundrad  Bngmvinci  on  TPTbod. 

Wo  bmvo  kore  one  of  Uie  boti  •zpotitions  of  the  pretent  tute  of  onotonie«l  teionco  oxiaat.  Tboro  it  Ml 
yroteblj  o  work  to  bo  feand  in  tbe  Eiigll«b  luifoage  whieb  oonioiiui  to  eoaiploto  mo  oooooniof  iko  pngrw 
and  pNMOni  Mala  of  nncral  and  ftpeelal  nnaiofny  at  tbis.  Bf  tbe  anaUMaiM  tbit  work  laoai  bo  aafirty 
aonnt  Ibr,  and  no  •ladent'e  Hbrary  ean  be  eonplete  witboah  It.— TAt  iV.  T.  MmnmitfMtditim. 

Wo  know  of  no  work  whIeb  we  would  looner  eeo  in  tbe  baade  of  every  Madeat  of  thia  braAOh  of  nadlaal 
Wleaoe  than  Sbarpey  and  Qoain*i  Anaiomy^llbt  Wmum  Jommmi  ^Mmkimn  mmd  amwf. 

It  any  now  be  regarded  a»  tbe  meet  eonpleie  and  Miei  ae<itod  n|i  work  on  aaaioav In  tbo  laagaago.  k 
will  be  fiNind  partienlarly  rieb  in  general  nuntooiy.—  Tk§  Chmrla$mi  MtdiaU  .fcii>»al. 

Wo  believe  we  ezpreit  tbe  opimoa  of  all  who  haire  examined  tbete  voloaMe*  that  tboro  ie  ao  wocfc  eap^ 
tlor  10  tbon  on  tbe  eobieet  wbieb  they  to  ably  de#eribe.— Stwilwm  MMe^dmndSurHut  .fcaiiiaf, 

It  it  one  of  tbe  laoct  eomprebentivo  and  bett  worKt  noon  aaaioiay  In  tbe  Bnglitb  langaato.  it  to  oqaalhr 
valnnbto  to  tbe  teaeber« practitioner,  and  ttadeat  in  meoieiae,  aad  to  Hio  taigooa  fai  parliealarj— Tbt  Otm 
^Mtdkmlmnd  Smrgktd  JmnuA. 

To  tbote  who  with  an  extentlTO  treatite  on  Anatomy,  wo  rMoaawnd  ihetebavdtoaM  volanoe  aa  the  bett 
Ikat  have  ever  ittaed  ftom  the  Englltb  or  American  Prett.— lit  Jf.  W.  Mtrflraf  taU  anrgital  Jbi 

We  believe  that  any  country  might  tafely  be  challenged  to  piodaee  a  treatite  oa  aaaiomy  ao 


elear,  end  to  fbll  upon  all-imponanilopiet.— SriiiiA  Md  Famgn  MHi€0'Ckirurgi€ml  Mamtw 

It  it  indeed  a  work  ealealnied  to  aiake  an  era  in  aaaiomical  iiady,  bj  placing  beibre  tbe  ttadont  ovot  de- 
partmeatof  bitiaianco,  with  a  view  to  the  relative  importance  of  each;  and  to  tkillfaiiy  have  Ibe  diflereal 
parte  been  iaiefWdvta,that  aa  oae  wfaomafcottUt  work  ibo  bailt  of  Ua  MadlAa  ^pfflhafatfAar  bave  aay  «x- 
oate  for  neglecting  or  undervniuing  any  important  (Mtrtfealan  connoeiad  wtlh  tbe  Mraenro  of  tbe  bomaa 
frame;  andwhether  the  bits  ofhit  mind  Icno  him  in  a  more  etpeciel  manner  to  turaerVf  phytic,  or  phytiolo- 
gy,  be  will  find  here  t  work  tt  once  ao  eompreheiiBive  end  prtctical  ts  to  defend  him  from  exelaaivenettea 
tne  one  bend,  and  pedantry  on  the  oxher.^ MontM I jf  Journal  and  RetrMpeet  <if  tht  Mtdieat  Scimirm. 

We  bave  no  heuiation  in  recommending  ihis  irealine  on  anatomy  at  the  mo»l  complete  on  that  snh|ecl  ia 
tbe  Englltb  langnage ;  nod  the  ouly  one,  perhapt,  ia  any  language,  which  brings  tbe  ttate  of  knowledge  for^ 
ward  to  the  most  recent  ditcoveriet.— 2%c  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Admirably  calcolated  to  Arill  the  ob$ect  for  which  it  it  intended.~IV«rtnetai  MiedkmlJaumml. 
The  moti  complete  Treatise  on  Anatomy  in  the  English  langnage.— Sifin^MfgA  Medical  JoumoL 
There  it  no  work  in  the  Engiitb  language  to  be  preierred  to  Dr.  Quain*t  Elemeatt  of  Anaioaqr.^XoadMi 
JtunuU^  Mtdidnt. 

THE  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OP  ANATOMY. 
VBW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION~(JUST  ISSUBD.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN   ANATOMY, 

GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL. 

BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  M.  D. 

FOURTH  AMERICAN   FROM  THE  LAST  ENGLISH  EDITION. 
EDITED  BY  PAUL  B.  GODDARD,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

WITH    TWO  HUMORED  AMD  FIFTY   ILLUSTRATIOMS. 

BetotiruIIy  printed,  in  one  large  octavo  volume  ofnearly  tiz  hundred  ptgea. 

In  many,  if  not  all  the  Collegetofche  Union/ii  hat  become  a  tuudardleXt-hook.  Tbit,  ofittelf.it  sufficiently 
oxpretsive  of  its  value.  A  work  very  desirable  to  the  student ;  one.  the  possession  of  wlueb  will  greatly 
fooilitate  his  progress  in  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy.— JVetv  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Its  author  ranks  with  the  highest  on  Auaiomy.— StuM«m  Medicaland  Surgical  Journal 

It  offers  u>  the  student  alt  the  astittaoce  that  can  be  expected  from  tuch  a  work— itf«i/ic«l  Eacmminar. 

The  mott  compleir  and  convenient  manual  Tor  the  student  we  possess.— ilmrricanJoMrnoi^ircrf.  Sci^n^s. 

In  every  respect  ihit  work,  at  an  anatomical  guide  for  the  tiudeai  and  practitioner,  aaarita  oar  wnnactt 
aB4  aott  decided  praite.— LtiKfon  Medical  Oaxettc 


CJiHPEJyrtEWS  COJMFJiHATMVB    FHVSIOI,OBY** 

FBINCIPLES  OF  FHYSIOLOaY, 

GENERAL    AND    COMPARATIVE. 
BY  WILLIAM  B.  CARKENTER,  M.  D., 

NIW  AND  IMPB.OY^I>  ^DITIO^. — V?^^"^ *»-^^«^ -^ 
In  one  verj  haadaome  octavo  in^nnn ,  tt'i*^  ^n-i--^  ^ttt^tVi  V^l•1f^''T^^  -nTMirti  Tixin, 
A  trmlj  magnificent  work.   In  ItaoU  a  i^ifeex  ^y itota#a«i  wmkf  ^1 
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HORNER'S   ANATOMY. 

MUCH  IMPUOVED  JiJS^D  EjyLARGED  EDlTIOjy.~^Jn9i  Ismied.) 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  HORNER,  M.  D., 

Profestor  of  AiMoiay  in  the  Univeniiy  of  Peojitylviuiia,  9te. 

BIOHTH  VDjnOIf. 
KZTXimTSLT  HKVIfSO  AKD  MODIFIKD  TO   1651. 

In  two  large  octtfo  volumes,  htndsomelj  printed,  with  leTeral  haodred  illoetrttimif. 

This  work  has  enjoyed  a  thorough  and  laborious  revision  on  the  part  of  the  author,  with  the 
▼iew  of  bringing  it  fully  up  to  the  existing  state  of  Icnowledge  on  the  subject  of  general  and  special 
anatomy.  To  adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  he  has  introduced  a  large  number 
of  additional  wood-engravings,  illustrative  of  the  objects  described,  while  the  publishers  have  en- 
deavored to  render  the  mechsnical  execution  of  the  work  worthy  of  the  extended  reputation  which 
it  has  acquired.  The  demand  which  haa  carried  it  to  an  EIGHTH  EDITION  is  a  sufficient  evidenee 
of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  of  its  adapUtion  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  profeaaioBei  reader. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

AN  anatomFcal  atlas, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

BY  HENRY  H.  SMITH,  M.D.,  &c. 

UMDBR  TBI  SUrSRyiSION  OF 

WILLIAM  E.   HORNER,   M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  one  volaroe,  large  imperial  octavo,  ^ith  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  beautiful  figqree. 

With  ihe  view  ofextending  the  sale  of  this  beantifVilly  executed  and  complete  "Anatomical  Atlas,"  the 
^blithers  have  prepared  a  new  edition,  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  page,  thus  materially  reducing  its  eost, 
and  enabling  them  to  present  it  at  a  price  about  forty  ^er  cent  lower  than  former  editions,  while, at  the  saoM 
time,  the  execution  or  each  plate  is  in  no  respect  deteriorated,  and  not  a  single  figure  is  omitted. 

These  fleures  are  well  selected,  and  presifnt  a  complete  and  accurate  represenistUon  of  that  wonderAU 
ftibrie.  the  human  body.  The  planof  this  Alias  which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  convenient  for  the  student, an4 
its  superb  artistioal  execution,  have  been  already  pointed  out.  We  mu«t  congratulate  the  student  upon  the 
eompleiion  of  this  Atlas,  as  it  is  the  moot  conventent  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  we  must 
add.  the  very  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is '' f(ot  up"  is  so  creditable  to  the  country  as  to  be  flattering 
10  our  national  prtde. — American  Medical  Journal, 

TODD   A  BOWMAirS  PHTSIOLOGT. 

THE  PHYSIOLOCiCAL  ANATOMY 

AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

BY  R.  B.  TODD  AND  W.  BOWMAN. 
Parts  I.  II.  and  III.,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  of  552  pages,  with  153  wood  cuts. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  work  is,  that  the  authors  investigate  for  themselves  every 
fact  asserted ;  and  it  is  the  immense  labor  consequent  upon  the  vast  number  of  observations  re- 
quisite to  carry  out  this  plan,  which  has  so  long  delayed  the  appearance  of  its  completion.  Part 
IV.,  with  numerous  original  illustrations,  is  now  appearing  in  the  Medical  News  and  Librarv 
for  1853.  Those  who  have  subscribed  since  the  appoarance  of  the  preceding  portion  of  the  work 
can  obtain  it  by  mail,  on  remittance  of  $2  50  to  the  publishers. 


WILSOirS  DISSBCTOR,  New  fidition-- (Just  iMiMd.) 

THE  DISSECTOR; 

OR,  PRA€TI€AIi  AND  SIJRGICAIi  ANATOSIY. 

BY  ERASMUS  WILSON. 

MODIFIED    AND    RB-ARRANOED    B7 

PAUL  BECK  GODDARD,  M.  D. 
A  HEW  EDrrxoN,  wrrn  msviuoifi  and  additioits. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  illuitrttions. 

In  passing  this  work  again  through  the  press,  the  editor  has  made  such  additions  and  improv*- 
nents  as  the  advance  of  anatomical  knowledge  has  rendered  necessary  to  maintain  the  work  in  the 
high  reputation  which  it  has  acquired  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  as  a  complete  andCaltKML 
guide  to  the  student  of  practical  anatomy.    A  nuTOber  of  ii«^  \\\\nX'nX\Qt^%Vvi^>^««^^^^^<v^*^^ 
eiaJJr  ia  the  jHutioa  /e/aSiog  to  the  ooroplicaled  MkiUm^  qC  ¥LftiiMk»   \ak  vARiMaMQ3s^«&K^^^^"^'^ 
work  wUl  be  found  euperior  to  former  editlome. 
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WORKS  BY  W.  B.^IABPUnBR,  B.  D. 

ZraW  AND  ENLAROBD  BDITION— (Now  Raadj.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY; 

WITH  THEIR  CHTBT  APPLICATTONfl  TO 

FSTCHQLOaT,  PATHOLOQY,  THERAFEUTIOS,  HYGISnE, 

AMD  FORENSIC  BfCDICINE. 

Fifth  Amerioan,  from  the  Fourth  and  Enlarged  Xiondon  Edition. 

WITH  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  FOURTEEN  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Edited,  with  Additions,  by  FRANCIS  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  ihe  Instiiute*  of  Medicine  in  ihe  Pennsylfania  Medical  College,  &e. 

In  one  very  Urge  and  beautiAiI  octiiTO  volome,  of  nearly  eleven  hundred  pagea,  handaomelj 

printed^  and  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands. 

From  tfu  Author^t  Frtfata  to  ike  prmtni  EiUion. 

'*  When  the  anther,  on  the  completion  of  his  <  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physi- 
ology,' applied  himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  <  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,*  for  the  presa, 
be  found  that  nothing  short  of  an  entire  remodelling  of  the  preceding  edition  would  in  any  degree 
satisfy  his  notions  of  what  such  a  treatise  ought  to  be.  For  although  no  fbndamental  change  had 
taken  place  during  the  interval  in  the  fabric  of  Physiological  Scieiice,  yet  a  large  number  of  leta 
important  modifications  had  been  effected,  which  had  combined  to  produce  a  very  considerable 
alteration  in  its  aspect.  Moreover,  the  progressive  maturation  of  his  own  views,  ana  his  increased 
eiperience  as  a  teacher,  had  not  only  rendered  him  ipore  keenly  alive  to  the  imperfections  which 
were  inherent  in  its  original  pinn,  but  had  caused  him  to  look  upon  many  topica  in  a  light  very 
different  from  that  under  which  he  had  previously  regarded  them  ;  and,  in  particular,  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  give  to  his  work  as  practical  a  character  as  possible,  without  foregoing  the  posi- 
tion which  (he  trusts  he  may  say  without  presumption)  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  for  it,  ai  a 
philoMophical  exposition  of  one  important  department  of  Physiological  Science.  He  was  led,  there- 
fore, to  the  determination  of,  in  reality,  producing  a  new  treatise^  in  which  only  those  parts  of  the 
old  should  be  retained,  which  might  express  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  and  of  his  own  opin- 
ions, on  the  points  to  which  they  relate.** 

The  American  edit'on  has  been  printed  from  sheets  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  the  author,  who 
has  introduced  nearly  one  hundred  illustrations  not  in  the  London  edition  ;  while  it  has  also  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  a  careful  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  who  has  added  noticei 
of  such  more  recent  investigations  as  had  escaped  the  author's  attention.  Neither  care  nor  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  to  render  it  superior  to  former 
editions,  and  it  is  confidently  presented  as  in  every  way  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  us  )et 
placed  before  the  medical  profession  in  this  country. 


CARPENTER'S    MAXUAt    OV   PHYSIOI,OGY. 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION— (Jurr  Issued.) 

ELEMENTS    OF    FHYSIOLOGT, 

INCLUDING  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

SECOND  AMERICAK,  FROM  A  NEW  AND  REVISED  LONDON  EDITION. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Ninety  lUnstratlons.    In  one  very  handaome  octaro  rolome. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volume 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  **  Elements"  for  that  of  **Manua!,'*  and,  with  the  author'a  siinctioo, 
the  title  of  <*  RIements"  is  still  retained,  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise.  A 
comparison  of  the  present  edition  with  the  former  one  will  sliow  a  material  improvement,  the  au- 
thor having  revised  it  thoroughly,  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the 
most  advanced  state  of  the  science.  By  condensing  the  less  important  portions,  these  numerous 
additions  have  been  introduced  without  materially  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  while 
numerous  illustrations  have  been  added,  and  the  general  execution  of  the  work  improved,  it  haa 
been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price. 

To  say  that  it  i>  the  bfnt  manual  of  Physiology  now  before  the  pubh'c,  would  not  do  sufficient  justice  to  the 
muhor—Buff^alo  Aferf.  Journai. 

In  his  forrner  workn  it  would  seem  that  he  had  exhausted  the  su(>Ject  of  Physiology.    In  the  present,  he 
j:ivp»  Ihe  r»«»eiic»*,  ns  it  were,  of  the  whole.— iV.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Thf  ben  Htid  mo-t  romplete  expo»4  of  modtttn  p)AV^^o\^%'it'^\^^^^^'^^^^^«> extant  in  the  English  language. 
— iS*/,  Louis  AU4.  Journal. 
Thon^  who  have  occaaion  for  an  elementwr^  \Tei^\\«e  ot\\k\i^%VQ^j(^'t^^^^'(^'^^^^^^^^^'*^^V)<««^^ 
folvee  of  the  manual  of  Dr.  Co  rpenter.— Medical  EzamiiUT. 
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DUNQUISON'S    PHYSIOLOGY,. 
IVew  and  maeh  ImproTed  Edition*— (likit  Isiu^d.)        .    . 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  the  InBtituics  of  Medicine  in  ilie  Jeffereon  Medical  College,  Philadelphift,  etc.  etc. 

SEVENTH  EDITIOV. 

Thoroaghlj  revised  and  eitenstvely  modified  tnd  enUrged, 
U^Uh  tuartp  Fiv€  Hvndrtd  lUvgiraticnt. 

Id  two  large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  volumes,  containing  nearly  1450  pages. 

On  DO  previous  revision  of  this  work  has  the  author  bestowed  more  care  than  on  the  present,  it 
having  been  subjected  to  an  entire  scrutiny,  not  only  as  regards  the  important  matters  of  which  it 
treats,  but  also  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed  ;  and  on  no  former  occasion  has  he  felt 
as  satisfied  with  his  endeavors  to  have  the  work  on  a  level  with  the  eiisting  state  of  the  scie*c«. 
Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  physiology  have  observers  been  more  numerous,  energetio^ 
and  diiroriminating  than  within  the  last  few  years.  Many  modifications  of  fact  and  inference  hav« 
consequently  taken  place,  which  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  author  to  record,  and  to  express  his 
viewg  in  relation  thereto.  On  the  whole  subject  of  physiology  proper,  as  it  applies  to  the  functions 
executed  by  the  different  organs,  the  present  edition,  the  author  flatters  himself,  will  therefore  be 
found  to  contain  the  views  of  the  moet  distinguished  physiologists  of  all  periods. 

The  amount  of  additional  matter  contained  in  this  edition  may  be  eitimated  from  the  fact  that 
the  msre  listofauthors  referred  to  in  its  preparation  alone  extends  over  nine  large  and  closely  printed 
pages.  The  number  of  illustrations  has  been  largely  increased,  the  present  edition  containing  fhur 
niuadred  and  seventy-four,  while  the  last  had  bet  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  while,  in  addition 
to  tbie,  many  new  and  superior  wood«cuts  have  been  substituted  for  those  which  were  not  deemed 
sofliciently  accurate  or  satisfnctory.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  haa  also  been  im- 
proved in  every  respect,  and  the  whole  is  confidently  presented  aa  worthy  the  great  and  continued 
fiivor  which  it  has  so  long  received  from  the  profession* 


NBW  AND  IBiPROySD  HDITION~(Now  Reftd^.) 

A  MANUAL  OP~PHYSIOL.OGY, 

BY  WILLIAM  SENHOUSE  KIRKES,  M.  D., 

Demonsiraior  of  Morbid  Anatomy  ai  St.  Uartholomew^s  Hospital. 

Assisted  bt  JAMBS  PAGET,  F.R.  S.« 
Lecturer  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Second  American,  from  the  Second  London  Edition. 

WITH    ONE    HUNDRED    AND   SIXTY-FIVE    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  strongly  bound. 

The  new  London  edition  of  this  work  having  been  thoroughly  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of 
physiologicni  knowledge,  little  remained  to  be  done  in  preparing  the  present  volume.  An  occa- 
sional note  has,  however,  been  added,  nnd  a  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  introduced, 
wherever  the  subject  appesred  to  require  them.  Care  has,  however,  been  exercised  to  maintain 
the  character  which  the  work  has  acquired  of  a  clear  and  intelligible  manual  for  students,  unin- 
cumbered with  unnecessary  minutic  and  details. 

• 

An  excellent  work,  and  for  students  one  of  the  best  within  reach.— J^Mlon  Mfdkal  and  Surfical  JourniU. 
One  of  the  best  little  books  on  Physiology  which  we  po^wcM.—  BrmitM  waiters  Rttr^peet. 
Particularly  adapted  to  those  who  desire  to  possess  a  concise  digest  o(  the  facts  of  Human  Physiology.— 
British  and  Foreign  Mtd.-Chirurg.  Review. 
One  of  the  best  treatises  which  can  be  put  into  the  bands  of  the  student.—  London  Mfdieal  OaxetU. 
We  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  an  admirable ''  Handbook  of  Physiology.^— JLondon /our.  ^lIstfietfM. 


HARRISON  ON  THE  NRRVES.— An  Essay  towards  a  correct  theory  of  the  Nervous  System.    In  one 
octavo  volume,  39*2  pages. 

MATrKUCCI  ON  LIVING  REINGS.-I«ectureson  the  Phy«ical  Phenomena  of  Living  Beingt.    Edited 
by  Pereira.    In  one  neat  royal  Mtmo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  cuts — 3S6  pages. 

ROGRTS  PH  Yi<IOLOG  Y-  A  Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  with  over  400  illnstrations  o« 
wood.    In  two  octavo  volumes,  cloth. 

ROUBT*3  OUTLINES  —Outlines  of  Physiology  and  Phrenology.    In  one  octavo  volume,  cloth— 516  pagrs. 

ON  THE  CONNECTION   BI-rrWEEN  PHYSIOLOGY   AND  INTELLECTUAL  SCIENCE.    Inoi|e 
Dtroo.  volume,  paper,  price  85 cents. 

SOLLY  ON  THE  BRAJN.-Tht  Human  Brain;  \t»  ftttucvaxe^  YYilvo\<*w,%TATStfSWM«sa.  Xts.^'Wfc 
BomeociMvo  vo/nme,  iriih  orer  one  hundred  UiuiVTalvoi&a. 
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NOW    READY, 

AN  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOSICAL  NIST0L06Y, 

BY  GOTTLIEB  GLUGE,  M.  D., 

Prafewor  of  Pkytioloff  and  Pathologieal  AnMoniy  in  ihe  UniTenitj  ofBraMpela. 

TRAirtLATID»  WITH  NoTE«  AND  AdPITI0X8»  bt  JOSEPH  LEIDY»  M.  D. 

In  one  folame,  very  large  imperial  quarto, 

WITH  TRACK  RUITDEED  A!UI  TWCimr  riaUBKS,  PLAIN  AHD  OOMRSD,  OR  TWKLTE  PLATBI. 

Ptom  ik§  TraiulatarH  Pr^€e». 

No  apology  can  be  necenary  for  pretenting  to  the  medical  profeation  in  the  United  Statee  the 
tranalatioA  or  a  work  upon  a  tuhject  relatively  ao  new  to  the  tcience  of  medicine  aa  pathological 
hittolof  y.  Ita  importance  to  pathological  anatomy  la  of  the  aame  character  aa  normal  hiMology 
ia  to  normal  anatomy,  and  thit  cannot  be  better  represented  than  by  referring  to  the  great  and 
permanent  advance  which  physiology  has  made  in  ita  relation  to  the  physical  structure  of  the 
organs  of  the  living  body.  Pathological  anatomy  also  is  beyond  doubt  of  the  highest  value  in 
medicine,  Ibr  a  scientific  treatment  of  disease  must  of  necessity  depend  to  a  very  considerable 
•Ktent  upen  war  knowledge  of  material  chsnges  which  are  so  frequently  the  eource  of  those  synp- 
tMttS  which  indieete  its  esistence. 

The  preeent  volume  of  Gluge,  originally  appended  to  his  great  work  on  pathological  anatomy, 
hUiiJes  illustratiof  the  various  subjects  of  pathological  histology,  accompanied  by  copious  refer- 
•iM«e,  will  be  fovMl  of  particular  interest  from  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  inflammatory 
wad  ita  vtrioita  attendant  and  acceasory  phenomena. 

PRINCIPLES   O'F    medicine, 


ThiM  Anfri^'ftii.  ft^m  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  octaro 
Toiumc,  of  i4^^  p^jM. 

aSNERAL   PATHOLOG-T, 

A?  o»^r«'>.•  ^^*  '*'  '''^"^  Establishment  of  Rational  Principles  for  the  Diagnosis  and 

'   Tr^j%«*M">t*  ^'<'  Uineaso;  a  Course  of  Lectures,  delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

,^WT  *<  ^>^  HUiumor  session  of  1850.     By  John  Simon,  F.  R.  8.,  one  of  the  Surf^ioal 

Si**  ,•    ^"^  *t  Hospital,  and  Officer-of  Health  to  the  City  of  London.     In  one  neat 

,s-^**v  ^vluuio,  extra  cloth. 

MANUALS  ON   THE^BLOOD  AND   URINE, 

\»  ^^  V4i»dsoroe  volume  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  of  460  large  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations, 

COHTAININO 

»     V  »*»*clio8l  Manual  on  the  Blood  and  Secretions  of  the  Human  Body.    BY  JOHN  WILLIAM 

v!<ir»^trH,  M.  D.,  kc. 
Xi    \^  ih»  Analysis  of  the  Blood  and  Urine  in  health  and  disease,  and  on  the  treatment  of  UrinarT 

ji**K»-M.     BY  G.  OWEN  REESE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  &c. 
m    A  liuide  to  the  Examination  of  the  Urine  in  health  and  disease.  BY  ALFRED  MARKWICK. 

NEW  EDITION— (Just  Issued.) 

UHINARY  "DEPOSITS; 

riEIR  OIABNOSIS,  FATHOLOfiT,  AND  THERAFEVTIGAL  INIKGATIONS. 

BY  GOLDING  BIRD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c. 

A    NEW  AMERICAIf,    FROM   THE   THIRD    AlfD   IMPROVED   LONDON   EDITXOir. 

I"  one  very  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  with  over  sixty  illustrations. 
.    n     "?!\  c *^**l***'"'  ediiion  of  this  well-known  work  is  but  liule  increased  in  hi/.c,  ii  will  be  found  es«sn- 
liaiiy  modified  ihroughoui,  and  fully  up  to  the  preBeni  stale  of  knowledge  on  its  iiul)jecl.    The  nnanimou*  ic«- 
liniony  of  ihe  medical  preps  warrants  the  puhliRhers  in  presenting  it  a»  a  complete  and  reliable  manual  for 
Ills  student  of  this  iiueresiing  and  imporiaui  branch  of  medical  science. 

BURROWS  ON  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION.-On  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Circnlation,  and  on  the 

■f  4  J't^ii'^'^T'^xT^S,".  A'''"^,^*?/^?^*''^ *!?  "^'*'"  '"^^  Discasesof  the  Heart.  In  1 8vo  vol.,  with  roVd  pPs,  pp  816. 
BLAKI8   ON  ON  TIE  CHEST.- Practical  Observations  on  certain  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  on  the 

■'""'''P'e^or  Auscultation.    In  one  volume,  8vo.,  pp.  3«4. 
HAHSE'S  PATHOIXKJICAL  ANATOMY.— An  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Diseasesof  Respirauonsn4 
vntnv  VxZ^'r^  Translated  and  Fxlited  by  Swaine.    In  one  volume.  8vo..  pp.  379. 
riill.K  ON  THE  URINE. -Renal  Aflections,  their  Diagnosts  and  Pathology.    In  one  handsome  volume, 

w»val  iSmo  .  with  illuntrations. 

COPLAND  OS  PALS V.-Of  the  Causes,  Navutc,  «LTvdTt*%.\mttv\oC  PaUy  and  Apoplexy.    In  one  volume. 

A>V«/  IgtnO.      fJuSI  Is«U«d.)  f    r         .r  » 

''aou  Editioa.    In  one  octavo  volume,  exua  eVovlkK^ <ai50  va%e%. 
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THE    PRACTICE    OF    MEDICINE. 

▲  nOAXZSX  ON 

SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY    AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

THIKD  IDITION. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 

Frofetaor  of  the  lattitates  of  Medicine  in  the  JeflTenon  Medical  College ;  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine,  k,9. 

In  two  large  ocUifo  volanes,  of  fifte«n  hoodred  pages. 

The  11114001  of  modicioo  will  find,  in  theto  two  elegant  ▼olnmoa,  a  mine  of  (keiM,  a  gathering 
of  precepts  and  adrice  from  the  world  of  experience,  that  will  nerve  him  with  courage,  and  faith- 
fall  j  direct  him  in  hia  efforts  to  relie?e  the  physical  sufferings  of  the  race. — Botton  Medical  and 
Stergieal  Journal, 

Upon  everf  topic  embraced  in  the  work  the  latest  information  will  be  found  earefbll  j  posted  up. 
Mtdirml  Extmintr, 

It  is  certainly  the  most  complete  treatise  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  There  Is  scarcely  t 
disease  which  the  student  will  not  find  noticed. — Western  Journal  of  Medidne  and  Surgery. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  treatises  of  the  kind  we  have. — Southern  Medical  and  Surg.  Joumalm 

■  BW  AHD  IMPROVBD  BDITIOH-(How  Ready'.) 

THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIsTaND  TREATMENT  OF  THE 

FEVERS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

BY  ELISHA  BARTLETT,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physicisns  and  Surgeons,  N.  T. 

Third  Bdiii0mt  Heviaad  and  Improved* 

In  one  very  neat  octsvo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages. 

In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  suoh  observa- 
tions and  investigations  as  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  his  last  revision,  and  he  has 
endeavored  in  e^wy  way  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  very  marked  favor  with  which 
it  has  been  hitherto  received. 

The  rnsAierly  and  elegant  treatise  by  Dr.  Bartlett  is  invaluable  to  the  Asaerican  stadeut  and  practitioner. 
—Dr.  HolmM's  ff«f>ort  to  tAs  Nat.  Med.  Association. 

We  ref  ard  it,  from  the  ezaminatiou  we  have  made  of  It,  the  best  work  on  fever  extant  in  our  language, 
and  as  such  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  medical  public— 5c.  Louis  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART,  LUN6S,  AND  APPENDA6ES ; 

THEIR  SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT. 

BY  W.  H.  WALSHE,  M.D., 

Pr^essor  of  tKs  Principles  and  Praetire  of  Medicine  in  University  CoUegs^  London^  ^«. 
In  one  handtome  volume,  large  royal  Idmo.  of  5L8  pages. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIAirPRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

COMPRISING 

TreatiseB  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases.  Materia  Medlca,  and  Therm- 
peutics,  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  Jnrlspradence,  &c.  &c. 

EDITED   BY 

JOHN  FORBES,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S..  ALEXANDER  TWEEDIE,  M.D.,  F.R.8., 

AND  JOHN  CONOLLY.  M.  D. 
Bsirlsed,  with  Additions, 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D. 

THIS  WORK  IS  IfOW  COMPLSTS.  AlCD  VOEMS  VOUS  LABOS  8VPSS- ROYAL  OCTAVO  VOLVMSS, 

Containing  Thirty-two  Hundred  and  Fifty-four  unusually  large  Psges  in  Double  Columns,  Printed 

on  Good  Paper,  with  a  new  and  clear  type. 

THI  WHOLI  WSLL  ASO  STSOMOLT  BOUND,  WITH  BAISBD  BA5D8  AfTD  DOVBLI  TTTLBS. 

This  work  contains  no  less  than  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEEN  DISTINCT  TREATISES, 

By  Sixty-eight  distinguished  Physicians. 

The  roost  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  extant;  or,  at  least,  in  our  language.— ^H^siolfMlteal 
mnd  Surgical  Journal. 

For  reference,  ii  is  above  all  price  to  every  practitioner. —  Western  Lancet. 

One  of  the  most  valaahle  medical  publications  of  the  day— as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  inTalnable.^ 
Western  JoumeU  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

It  has  been  to  us.  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a  work  for  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which 
BSodern  English  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most  advantageous  light.— Aferfteai  Examiner. 

We  rejoice  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  it  heinf  unques- 
tionably one  of  very  great  value  to  the  practitioner.  This  estimate  of  it  has  not  been  formed  from  a  ha«ty  ez- 
aroination,  but  aAer  an  intimate  acquaintance  derived  from  frequent  consultation  of  it  during  the  past  nine  or 
ten  years.  The  editors  are  practitioners  of  established  reputation,  and  the  list  of  contributors  embraces  many 
of  the  most  eminent  professors  and  teachers  of  London.  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Glasgow.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
rreatmeriiofthii  work  that  ihe  principal  articles  have  been  furnitbed  by  practitioners  who  have  not  only 
devoted  especial  attention  to  the  diseases  about  which  they  have  written,  but  have  also  enjoyed  o\9^n^«A^iM^ 


Ibr  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  them— and  whose  Tevu\%VvoTi  ^%Tf»'«k  ^^  %«»:t%xv^'^^^>  'Jw*. 
eompeieneyjaotly  to  appree/sie  the  optnionB  of  otkets,  w^\e  \\%iaAV%  Vteevi  vwiDL*««Xfv'0«k>i>2^^>^^*»^'^"^ 
matkority.—Jmencetn  Medieal  Journal, 
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WATSON'S  PRAOTXOB  OF  MBDIOlNS-(Vtw  E4ltiom.) 

LECTURES  ON  THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHTSIC. 

BY  THOMAS  WATSON,  M.  D.,  4;o.  &o. 

Third  Amerioan,  from  the  last  Iiondon  Edition. 

RBVISED,  WITH  ADDITIONS,  BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D., 

Author  of  '*  A  TreaiiM  on  the  DiteaMs  of  Children,**  Ae. 

IN  ONE  OCTAVO  TOLUME, 

Of  nMurly  ELEVEN  HX7NDRED  LABQE  FAaES,  stronglr  bonnd  with  iaii«d  bonds. 


To  fay  that  it  is  the  very  be«t  work  on  the  subject  now  extant,  is  but  to  echo  the  •entiracm  of  the 
press  throughout  the  country.— AT.  O.  Mtdieal  Journal. 

Regarded  ou  all  hands  ad  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  aystamaiie  treatise  on  practicni  medi- 
cine extant —Si.  Lotiu  Mfd.  Journal. 

Asa  text- book  it  has  no  equal;  an  a  compendium  of  pathology  and  practice  no  superior.— IV.  T.  AhhoKsL 

We  know  of  no  work  belter  calculated  for  being  placed  in  ihe  hands  of  the  student,  and  for  a  text  book; 
on  every  important  point  the  author  seems  to  have  posted  up  hit  knowledge  to  the  dav.— dfri«r.  Med.  JoumaL 

One  of  the  most  practically  usefnt  lK>ok«  thai  ever  was  presented  to  the  mndent— AT.  Y.  Med.  Journal. 

We  are  free  to  slate  that  a  careful  examinsiion  of  this  volume  has  satisfied  us  that  it  ra«*rits  all  the  coni> 
mendation  bestowed  o^  it  in  this  country  and  at  home.  It  is  a  work  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  practi* 
tioners,  combfiiingj  as  it  does,  sound  principles  and  itubHtanliHt  practice.  It  is  not  too  much  lo  »ay.  tkat  it  im 
a  representative  of  the  actual  state  of  medicine  as  taught  and  practiiied  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
the  present  day,  and  as  duch  we  would  advise  evt^ry  one  about  embarking  in  the  practice  of  physic  to  pro- 
vide  himself  with  a  copy  of  it  —  lF<;«(«rn /ourna/ (/ Afr(/tcin«  an<i  5ur^fry. 

For  oar  puns,  we  are  not  only  willing  thatour  characters  as  scientific  physicians  and  skilful  practitioners 
may  be  deduced  from  doctrine*  contaii.ed  in  this  volnme,  bnt  we  hesitate  not  to  express  our  belief,  thai  tor 
sound.  tru«iwurthy  principles,  and  tiood  subi^tantial  practice,  it  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any  similar  work  in 
any  other  country.  We  would  advise  no  one  to  set  himself  down  in  practice  unprovided  with  a  copyi— 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Revitw. 


NEW   AND  IMPROVED  EDITION- (Now  Bemdy.) 

ON     DI8EASES~bF    THE    SKIN. 

BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.  R.  S., 

Author  of -'  Human  Anatomy,^' ^c. 

THIRD    AMERICAN    FROM    THE   THIRD   LONDOIT   BDITIOir. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  4S0  pnges. 

Also,  to  be  had  'vvlth  flfteen  beautiful  ateal  plates,  embrnolnff  165  ftgnrea*  plain 
aud  Goloredy  representing  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  tU«  Sl&liu 

ALSO,  THE  PLATES  SOLD  SEPARATE,  III  BOARDS. 

This  edition  will  be  found  in  every  respect  much  improved  over  the  last.  Considerable  addi- 
tions hnve  been  made,  the  arrnngement  altered,  and  the  whole  revised  so  as  to  make  it  fully  on  a 
level  with  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  treated. 

A  A  a  practical  guide  to  the  claHflification.  diaicno^is.  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  rkin.  the  book  is 
eoinplcie.  We  know  nothing,  considered  in  this  a<iptct.  better  in  our  Innguafre ;  it  is  a  safe  authority  on  all 
tht'  oidiiiary  mittrr*  which,  in  thiK  rHiitce  ofdinKHnt'S,  eiigiige  the  prrtcutioiier's  atieiilioii  and  poMCOfteA  the 
high  qualiiy— unknown,  wc  believe,  to  every  older  muiiuai— of  being  ou  a  level  with  science's  hi^jh-waier 
mark — a  sound  book  of  pracuce.— Lo'u/an  Medical  Time*. 


WILSON  ON  SYPHILIS- (Now  Ready.) 

ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  AND^  HEREDITARY  SYPHILIS; 

AND   ON    SYPHILITIC   ERUPTIONS. 
BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.  R.  S., 

Author  of  "  Human  Anatomy,"  "  DineH^e*  of  the  >kiii, '  &c. 

In  one  very  handsome  volume,  small  Svo.,  with  four  beautiful  colored  plates. 

Presenting  accurate  representations  of  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  Syphilitic  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 

This  work  is  the  result  of  extensive  practical  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and 
presents  some  new  views  on  this  difficult  and  important  8ul>ject,  illustrated  by  numerous  cases. 


BENEDICT'S  CITAPMAN.— Ck>mpendium  of  Chapman's  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    Onenoat 

volume.  8vo.,  pp.  25.M. 
BUDD  ON  TIIK  LIVER.— On  Diseasesof  the  Liver.    In  one  very  neat  Svo.  vol.,  with  colored  plates  an4 

w(K>d-cuis.  pp.  :)9a. 
CHAPMAN'S  LECTURES.— Lectures  on  Fevers,  Dropsy,  Gout,  Rheumatism, &e.  &c.    In  one  nea»6vo. 

volume,  pp.  450. 
TII0M80M  ON  THE  SICK  ROOM.— Domestic  management  of  the  sick  Room.  necessar>' in  aid  of  Medrcal 

Treatment  for  the  cure  of  Diseases.    Edited  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  iVI.  D.    in  one  large  royal  lihno.  volume,  with 

wnod'Ciits.  pp.  364) 
HOPK  OS  THE  HKART.— A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels.    Edited  by  Pea- 

nock.    In  one  volume.  Hv©.,  with  plates,  pp.  STi. 
PHILIPS  ON  SCROFULA.— fikrolula I  its  Navute,  *\\%Yxe>ia3leu<i*>  V\»^a3a.Vi%^*sA^^^\\u«v^\*a  <if  iu 
TreaimeiiL    la  one  volume,  8vo.,  with  a  pVaVe,  pp.  t^. 
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N£W  AND  MUCH  IMPROVED  EDITION-WUST  READY. 
BUDD  ON  THB  UVXiR. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER, 

BY  GEORGE  BUDD,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

ProfeBtor  of  Medicine  in  KiBg*»  Colle^j^e.  Ijondon  ;  and  Fellow  ofCaiut  Collt^ge,  Cmnbridge. 

S«ooiid  AnMiicaii,  from  tht  Second  and  Improvod  London  Editioa. 

In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volumo. 

WITH  rOUm  BEAUnrULLT  COLOKCD  PLATES,  AND  IfUMRKOUt  WOOD-CUTS. 

The  repaUtion  which  this  work  has  obtained  as  a  full  and  practical  treatise  on  an  important 
class  of  diseases  will  not  be  diminished  by  this  improved  and  enlarged  edition.  It  has  been  care- 
fully  and  thoroughly  revised  by  Uie  author;  the  number  of  plates  haa  been  increased,  and  the 
style  of  its  mechanical  eiecution  will  be  found  materially  improved. 

The  full  diflre»t  we  have  fnven  of  ihe  new  matter  intnxluced  into  the  present  volume,  is  evidence  of  the 
raiue  we  place  on  it  The  fact  that  the  profcMion  has  required  a  SRCond  ediiion  of  a  monograph  »uch  as 
ihai  before  us,  bears  honorable  lestimony  to  it«  unefuliieM.  For  many  years.  Dr.  Budd'g  work  must  be  the 
authority  of  the  great  muMof  Briiiiih  practitioners  on  the  hrpaiic  disra*eg;  and  it  is  Mti»factory  that  the 
siiltjfci  ha.t  been  taken  up  by  so  able  and  ejEperieiieed  a  physician.— Brtiu  A  and  foreign  Medico-  Ckirurgicul 
RfVftw. 

We  cannot  loo  strongly  recommend  the  diligent  study  of  this  volume.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  rank  the 
name  of  it*  suihor  among  the  most  enligbteued  pathologists  and  soundest  praciiiioners  of  the  day.'^-^iklfdjeo- 
Chirurfimi  Review. 

We  f**e!  iKiund  to  say  that  Dr.  Budd's  trentine  is  greatly  in  advance  of  its  predecesrors.  It  is  the  firM  work 
in  which  the  results  of  microscopical  anatomy  and  the  dincoverie*  of  mod<»rn  chemistry  have  been  brought 
fully  to  bear  upon  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  liver ;  and  it  is  the  only  work  in  wliich  a 
mtfihod  of  fiudyiiig  diseases ol  this  orgsui  founded  upon  strictly  mducii ve  principles,  i« developed."— Dub/m 
Med'cal  Prest. 

Having  ihun  attempted  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  rontent«  of  this  work,  we  would,  in 
eonrluoion.  rprommend  it  to  ev^'ry  practitioner  and  ciudent  as  well  worthy  of  a  careful  and  pauenl  perusal. 
— 27kc  iV«i0  OrUanM  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

A  CLINICAL  MANUAL— (Now  Ready.) 

WHAT  TO  OBSERVE  AT  THETeDSIDE  AND  AFTER  DEATH, 

IN   MEDICAL   CASES. 

Published  under  ihe  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Obaervatum. 
In  one  very  handsome  Tolome,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 

Did  not  the  pem«al  of  the  work  Justify  the  high  opinion  we  have  of  it,  the  namen  of  Dr.  WaNhe.  the  ori- 
ginator, and  of  Dr  Ballard,  as  the  editor  of  the  volume,  would  almostof  itself  have  »atit(fii'd  u«  that  it  abounds 
m  minute  clinical  accuracy.  Few,  heviden  tho-e  more  immediately  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
book,  are  aware  of  how  much  the  value  of  the  work  is  dependent  upon  the  care  and  great  labor  beMowed 
npon  it  by  Dr.  Ballard,  who,  we  happen  to  know,  wao  engaged  for  a  length  of  time  after  it  had  patted  from 
the  hands  of  the  Committee,  in  perfccimg  ii4  deiaiUand  in  arranging  it  for  the  pros.  We  need  not  say  that 
the  execution  of  the  whole  reflects  the  highest  credit  not  only  upon  the  gentlemen  mentioned,  hut  upon  all 
those  engaged  npon  its  production.  In  conciunion,  we  are  convinced  that  the  poff^CMion  ofthe  work  will  be 
almost  necesnary  to  every  member  ofthe  profession— that  it  wilt  be  found  indispensable  to  the  practical  phy- 
sician.  the  pathologist,  the  medical  jurist,  and  above  all  to  the  medical  student.— Lomfon  Medical  Tina, 
Pec.  11, 1852.  

A  NEW  WORK  ON  THB  SKIN— (Now  Ready.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

BY  J.  MOOUE  NELIGAN,  M.  D.,  M.R.I.  A., 

Author  of  ^Medicine*,  their  Uses  and  Modes  of  Administration,*'  &e. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo. 

We  mn»t  wy  hehearn  ofl^  the  palm  for  clearness,  concisenew,  and  rigid  plainness  of  expression,  "nifi 
st>le  enables  him  to  compress  much  in  a  single  sentence  without  in  any  degree  injuring  the  senre.  but.  on 
the  couirHry,  making  it  more  comprehensible  and  impreimive.  His  simplification  of  the  division*  is  a  »frik- 
iiig  feature  in  his  descriptions,  and  yei,  by  iiiiroducing  the  accumulated  huImIi visions  of  other  authors  as 
vnrietiet  merely,  we  lo^e  nothing  of  any  real  importance.  Hi*  diHgnof>is  i«  as  it  should  be,  clear  and  orfimie, 
and  the  broad  lineA  of  demarcation  are  prominently  diKtinguighed;  so  that,  rising  even  from  his  shortest  do* 
soripiions.  yon  do  not  feel  ai  all  the  want  of  plates  or  illusirstions,  the  very  severest  te^t  that  can  be  given  to 
try  the  effeciivenesa  of  cutaneous  definitions.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  ofthe  volume  is  devoted  to  thera- 
peutic considerations.  Not  merely  are  full  details  of  treatment  and  formula)  given  at  the  close  of  each  sec- 
tion, but  an  eniire  chapter  is  devoted  to'Mhose  general  points  in  therapeutics  which  are  specially  applicable 
to  this  cla«8  of  affect  ons.**  The  present  work  forms  a  favorable  contract  to  the  voluminous  and  disputed 
deiHils  of  many  of  lis  predecessors,  and  will,  we  feci  a<4sured,  be  admirably  conducive  to  faciliiaMn^  the 
study  ofthe  student,  and  improving  the  practice  of  the  practitioner.—  Dublin  Quarterly  Joum.  of  Med.  Stemu: 

WniTF.nEAD  ON  ABORTION,  &c— The  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Abortion  and  Sterility ;  being  the 
Result  of  an  Extended  Praciieal  Inquiry  into  the  Physiological  and  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Uteios.  la 
one  volume,  Hvo..  pp  3fl?. 

WILLIAMS  ON  Rt:SPIRATORY  ORGANS.— A  Practical  Treatiso  on  Diseases  ofthe  Respiratory  Oi- 
gans;  ineluding  Diseases  of  Ihe  I^arynx,  Trachea,  Lungs,  and  Pleural.  With  nuowroiu  Additions  and 
Notes  by  .M.  Ciymer,  M.  D.    With  wood-cuts.    In  one  octavo  volume,  pp.  508 

Day  ON  OliD  AGR— A  Practical  Treause  on  the  Domestic  Management  and  more  important  DiseaseaikC 
Advanced  Life.    With  au  Appendix  on  a  new  and  sneceasftil  mode  o(  U«Matxvi^\jQim\Mis%««»!^«^«t^aicsM 
1%*  Phronir  Rhenmsiiam.     I  vol.  8vo..  po.  W6.  .   .      , 

CLYMBR  ON  FEVER».-Feren,  their  Diagnosis,  Pnl\io\ofV.  %u«l  Tr^aWMWwV.  '^t^^wwA^'^N^Amjw^  i 
dJuono,  from  **  Twamlie^B  Libnrj  of  Pnolieal  Medicine.^    Ia  cma  ^oV  %<«o.> vV*^^^ 
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nsIOS  ON  FBDALBS,  New  and  Improved  Edition— (Lately  iNnied.) 

WOMAN;  HER  DISEASES'  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES; 

A   SERIES   OF    LETTERS    TO    HIS    CLASS. 

BY  0.  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D., 

ProfeBior  of  Midwifery  mnd  Diseaaea  of  Women  and  Children  in  iha  Jeflbraon  Medical  College  of 

Pliiladelphia,  9lc.  tie. 

In  one  large  and  betatifolly  printed  octavo  volome,  of  nearly  aeTea  huadred  large  pagea. 

*<  I  am  happy  to  offer  to  my  Claaa  an  enlarged  and  amended  edition  of  my  Lettera  on  the  IHa- 
eaaea  ofWomen;  and  I  avail  myaelfofthit  occaaion  to  return  my  heartfelt  thanka  to  them,  and 
to  oor  brethren  generally,  for  the  datteriog  manner  in  which  they  have  accepted  thia  fruit  of  my 
labor." — PasrACE. 

The  valae  attached  to  this  work  by  the  profession  is  sufficientlv  proved  by  the  rapid  ex- 
haustion of  the  first  edition,  and  consequent  demand  for  a  second.  In  preparing  thimtbe 
•athor  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thoroaghly  to  revise  and  greatly  to  improve 
it  The  work  will  therefore  be  found  completely  brought  up  to  the  day,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  reputation  which  it  has  so  immediately  obtained. 

Prore«w>r  Mei{^  has  enlarged  and  amrnded  thin  freat  work,  for  BDch  it  nnqneitionably  ia,  having  paaaed 
the  ordeal  of  criticiiro  ai  homt;  and  abroad,  but  been  improved  thereby  ;  for  in  this  new  edition  the  author 
has  introduced  real  improvementti,  and  increased  the  value  and  utility  of  the  l)Ook  irameasarably.  Ii  preMOit 
aomany  novel,  brii^ht  and  sparklnif^  thoughts;  such  an  exuberance  of  new  ideas  on  almost  every  naite. 
that  we  confess  ourselves  to  have  become  enamored  with  the  book  and  its  author;  and  cannot  wiihhold 
our  congratulations  from  our  Philadelphia  confreres,  that  such  a  teacher  is  in  their  service.  We  regret  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  of  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  work^  but  mu<t  content  ourselves  with  thus  eom- 
mending  it  as  worthy  of  diligent  perusal  by  physicians  as  well  as  students,  who  are  seeking  to  be  tboroofhly 
Instructed  in  the  important  practical  subjects  of  which  it  treat*  — N.  Y.  Med.  Gazettt. 

It  contains  a  va>«t  amount  of  practical  knowledge,  by  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained  tba 
experience  of  many  years,  and  who  tells  the  result  in  a  free,  familiar,  and  pleasant  manner. — Dubtin  Qmot- 
Urltf  Journal. 

There  is  an  oflf-band  fervor,  a  glow  and  a  warm«heartedness  infecting  the  effort  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which  is  ea- 
tirely  captivating,  and  which  abK>lutely  hurries  the  reader  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Boaidea,  tha 
book  teems  with  aolid  instruction,  and  it  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  ability,  vl2<^  the  elearneaa  with 
which  the  information  is  presented.  We  know  of  no  Itetter  test  of  one*s  understanding  a  subject  than  the 
evidence  of  the  power  of  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as  well  as  the  obscurest  subjects,  un- 
der the  pencil  of  Prof.  Meig<,  are  isolated  rimI  made  to  stand  out  in  such  bold  relief,  as  to  produce  diftiinct 
impretiftioiis  upon  the  mind  and  memory  oi'the  reader — The  Charle.nton  Mtdieat  Journal. 

The  merit!*  of  the  fir*l  edition  of  this  work  were  so  generally  appreciated,  and  with  ^uch  a  high  degree  of 
favor  by  the  medical  profession  lhrou||;hout  the  Union,  that  we  are  not  snrpri^ed  in  seeing  a  second  etiition 
of  it.  It  ia  a  standard  work  on  the  diseases  of  temale.«(  and  in  many  respects  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  us 
kind  in  the  Knglish  language.  Upon  the  appearance  ot*the  first  ediiion,  we  gave  the  work  a  cordial  rerep- 
tion,  and  spoke  of  it  in  the  warmei^t  terms  of  commendation.  Tune  has  not  changed  the  favorable  estimate 
we  placed  upon  it,  but  has  rather  increaf>ed  our  convictions  of  it^  superlative  merits.  But  we  do  not  now 
deem  it  neo.eMary  to  say  more  than  to  commend  (his  work,  on  the  diseases  of  women,  and  the  remedies 
for  them,  to  the  attention  of  those  praciiiionerx  who  have  not  supplied  themselves  with  it.  The  must  select 
library  would  be  imperfect  without  it.— T%e  WesUm  Journal  of  Meilicint  and  Surgery. 

He  is  a  bold  thinker,  and  pofisestsc^  more  originality  of  thought  ai  d  style  than  almost  any  American  writer 
on  medical  subject*.  If  he  is  not  an  elegant  writer,  there  is  at  least  a  freshness— a  raeiiieos  in  his  mode  of 
expressing  hini«elf— that  cannot  f^il  to  draw  the  reader  after  him,  even  to  the  olose  of  his  work  :  you  cannot 
nod  over  his  pages;  he  stimulates  rather  ihan  iinreoii>(es  your  senses,  and  the  reader  cannot  lay  aside  these 
letters  when  once  he  ei\ters  into  their  inerts.  This,  the  second  edition.  i«^  much  amended  and  enlarged,  and 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  author's  talents  and  industry.— iV.  O.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  practical  writings  of  Dr  Meigs  are  second  to  noiie.-^TAe  N.  Y.  Journal  qf  M^ feme. 

The  excellent  practical  direction*  contained  in  this  volume  give  it  gr«-at  utility,  which  we  trust  will  not  be 
lout  upon  our  older  colleagues ;  with  some  condensation,  indeed,  we  should  think  it  well  adapted  for  irans> 
hilioa  into  Oermvi.—ZeiUchri/t/ur  die  Gesammte  Medeein. 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION-CLately  laaned.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES, 

AND  ON  THE  SPECIAL  HYGIENE  OF  THEIR  SEX. 
BY   COLOMBAT  DK   L'ISERE,  M.  D. 

TRANSLATED,  WITH  MANY  NOTES    AND  ADDITIONS,  BY  C.  D.  MEIGS,  M   D. 

SECOND  EDITION,    REVISED   AND   IMPROVED. 

In  one  large  volame,  octavo,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  with  numeroua  wood-cats. 

We  are  saiixfied  it  i*  destined  to  take  the  front  rank  in  this  department  of  medical  science.  It  is  in  fact  a 
coiAplete  exposition  of  the  opinions  and  practical  methods  of  all  the  celebrated  practitioners  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.— Aistr  York  Journ.  qf  Medicine. 

jLsuviriiJsTM  our  trb  disbashs  or  fiimaxsBs. 

A  FRACnCAL  TREATISE  GN  THE  DISEASES  FEGIFUAR  TO  WOMENs 

ILLUSTRATED   BV   CASES   DERIVED    FROM    HOSPITAL  AND   PRIVATE  PRACTICS. 

BY  SAMUKL  ASH  WELL,  M.  D.    With  ADoirions  bt  PAUL  DECK  GODDARD,  M.  D. 
Recond  American  edition.     In  one  octavo  volume,  of  520  pagea. 
One  of  the  very  beat  works  ever  Issoed  from  Vhe  vre^a  on  \Vv<r.  Y^'v««ase«  oC  Femalea. —  WesUrn  Laneet. 

Oti  THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMF^NT  OF  ABO^T\OU   K\i^li  «TE»X\AT^.  ^1  ^ v»a%  ^9<rtiAieaMrik 
M.  D.,  &o.    la  one  volumo  oeUiMO^ot  abou\\i««e>«»Ax«4%aAi»waV|.^'^*^%%<». 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  PUBLIC ATION&-(DiMot<f  ^Fmm2«.)  SI 

HKW  AHO  IHPROVBD  BDITIOH* 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 
IVCLVBINB  THOSE  OF  PREfiNANCt  ANB  CHILBIBI. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL^  M.  D.,  M.  R.  L  A., 

Antkor  of  ^'Tbeory  «nd  Praelioe  of  Midwifery,'*  **  DiseMes  of  FennlM,**  Ae. 

A  New  American  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Autbor. 

With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE.  M.  D. 
In  one  Urge  and  htndaome  octavo  volume  of  684  pagea,  with  wood-cuta. 


To  indnlge  tn  paneryrle,  when  annonncinf  the  fifth  edition  of  any  acknowledged  medical  anthorltyf 
to  attempt  lo**  gild  refined  gold.**  Tha  work  annooneed  above,  haa  too  long  been  honored  with  the  tern 
**cla*tieal*^  to  leave  any  doubt  at  to  iia  true  worth,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  remarking,  that  the  author 
baa  carefully  retained  the  notes  of  Dr.  Huston,  who  edited  the  fonner  Ameriean  edition,  thus  really  enhanc- 
ing  the  value  of  the  work,  and  paying  a  well-merited  compliment.  All  who  wi«h  to  be  ^'posted  up^on  aU 
that  relates  to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  maid,  will  hasten  to  secure  a  copy  of  tklt 
most  admirable  treaiiae.— 3ni«  Ohio  Mtdieal  and  SurgietU  Journal. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deserves  that  approbation,  on  **  the  diseasea  of  ^malea,^  to  the  aame  extent 
that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  His,  indeed,  \«  the  only  thorough  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  subjeet,  and  it  may  be 
eoflsmended  to  practitioners  and  atudenu  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  particniar  departmenu  The  former  editiona 
of  this  work  have  been  commended  strongly  in  ihii*  journal,  and  they  have  won  their  way  to  an  extende^i 
and  a  weli-deperved  popularity.  This  fifth  edition,  before  us.  Is  well  ealculated  to  maintain  Dr.  Chnrehill'B 
high  reputation.  It  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  for  his  American  publishers,  and  it  seems  to  ua 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  sprcies  of  desirable  inCbrmation  on  iu  subjeeu,  that  may  not  be  found  in  this  work. 
—  Th§  Western  Journal  tff  medicine  and  Surgery. 

We  are  gratified  to  announce  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  ChnrchilPs  valuable  work  on  the  dtseaiea 
of  females.  We  have  trtr  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  works  on  the  subjects  embraced  within  its 
aeope,  in  the  Knglish  language ;  and  the  present  edition,  enlarged  and  revised  by  the  author,  renders  it  atfll 
more  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  profession.  The  valuable  notes  of  Prof.  Iluston  have  been  retained, 
and  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  a  source  of  congratnlation  that 
the  publishers  have  permitted  the  author  to  k>e,  in  this  instance,  his  own  editor,  thus  aeenring  all  the  raviaMW 
which  an  author  alone  is  capable  of  making.— TAa  Wnwrn  LaneeL 

As  a  comprehensive  manual  for  students,  or  a  work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  we  onljr  apeak  with 
eomroon  justice  when  we  say  that  it  surpasses  any  other  that  has  ever  issued  on  the  same  subject  from  the 
British  presa^— TAs  Dublin  Quorfsr/y  Journal. 


Chnrchill'i  Monographs  on  Females —(Lately  iMoed.) 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  FnBHRRAL~FBTEH,  ANB  OIIEH  BISEASES 

PECULIAR    TO   WOMEN. 

BELECFED  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BRITISH  AUTHORS  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF 

THE  EIGH  TEENTH  CENTURY. 

Edited  by  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A, 

Author  of  ^'Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,"  Ac. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volame,  of  about  foar  hundred  and  fifty  pagea. 

To  these  papers  Dr.  Churchill  has  appended  notes,  embodying  whatever  information  ha*  been  laid  before 
the  profession  since  their  authon^' time.  He  has  also  prefixed  to  the  essays  on  puerperal  fever,  which  occo- 
py  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume,  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  principal  epidemics  of  that  ditease. 
The  whole  forms  a  very  valuable  collection  of  paperii  by  piofessional  writers  of  eminence,  on  some  of  the 
■K>st  important  accidents  to  which  the  puerperal  female  is  liable.— ilmsTtcan  Journal  <ffM»di€al  Sciuum, 


BBJWyETT  OJV"  THE   UTEHUS^JY^  EdUian,  JYkno  tUady.) 

A    PRA0TI0Al"tREATI8E    ON 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BTERBS  ANB  ITS  AFFENBABBI, 

AND  ON  ULCERATION  AND  INDURATION  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

BY  HENRY  BENNETT,  M.  D., 

Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Western  Dispensary. 
Third  Jimoriemm  JSdMmm. 

In  one  nett  octavo  Tolume  of  350  pages,  with  wood-cuta. 

Few  works  issue  from  the  medical  press  which  are  at  once  original  and  sound  in  doctrine;  bntauch,  we 
feel  assured,  isttie  admirable  treatise  now  before  us.  The  important  practical  preeepta  which  the  anibor 
inculcates  are  all  rigidly  deduced  irom  facta.  .  .  .  Every  page  of  the  hook  is  gooo,  and  eminently  practionl. 
So  far  as  we  know  and  believe,  il  is  the  beat  work  on  the  subjeet  on  which  it  treata.— -MenHUy  JoumtU^ 
Mtdieal  Scitneo, 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 

BY  W.  P.  DEWEES,  M.  D. 
la  one  volume,  octMo.   bM  fMI*S  ''"^  l^»i>w». 


U  •     1. 


RLAirCHARD  ft  LEA'S  PUBLIC ATI0N8i-^i>teM^V'Cm^) 

HIIOS  OH  OBILDlitfN-<J«ifi  Ittued.) 
r;     ,  OBfiEBVATIONS -QV   ;  ,. 

CERTAIN  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

BT  GHABLES  D.  HETOS,  H.  D., 

ProAfltor  of  MUlwifbr?  tnd  of  the  DiMttet  of  Women  and  ChiMrea  ii  the  JeAnoft 

if  edieal  College  of  Phllidelphiay  A«.  fte. 

Id  one  hiDdsome  oettTo  yoIdbm  of  tl4  paget* 

WMIe  tfaie  work  If  eot  preeeeted  to  tlM  proftedon  u  a  ifrtenatie  and  eonptele  treatife  on  1»- 
ftntile  dieordera,  the  importance  of  the  anbjecti  treated  of,  and  the  Intereat  attaehlag  to  the  viewa 
and  opinionf  of  the  dittinguished  author  mutt  command  (hr  it  the  attention  of  all  wiM>  are  called 
10  treat  thia  intefaetiiig  claia  of  diaeaiea. 


It  peta  forth  no  elaimc  as  a  lysieaatie  work,  bat  eoatafait  an  amoont  of  TahMble  and  naoM 
■tenelf  le  be  fimad  la  Um  mum  ■paeo  in  our  home  Uteratara.  Itaanaol  bat  praro  an  aeeopiaMa  aftriag 
10  iha  piofamfciB  at  larg6.^|lf.  Y.  JbwriMrf  ^^iiitfMnc. 

The  work  belbre  at  If  andoobtedly  a  Talaable  adcfiiion  to  Ike  fluid  of  Infbnnation  whleb  has  already  baaa 
ifOMared  up  on  the  tolijeeu  in  ofMstton.  It  Is  practiemi,  and  therefore  emioently  adapied  to  tb«  pnsial 
praeUiiooer.    Dr.  Meip*  works  have  the  Mme  lueination  whleh  belongs  to  himselC^ iMieal  Jicawifair. 

This  is  a  most  exeeUent  work  on  the  obacare  diseases  of  ehildhood.  and  will  aAbrd  the  pmeiitiooar  and 
:flndantef  medieine  maeh  aid  ia  their  diagnosis  and  treauneni^Ihi  JBesatn  MaMml  mt4  Jitrgtcol  AwmoL 

We  Uke  Mueh  pleasara  in  recosmending  this  ezeelleni  little  work  to  the  attention  of  medienl  praerliioB- 
iOiB.  It  desert es  their  aitemioB,  and  after  they  eemmenee  Its  peroMLthey  will  not  willingly  abaiidoait, 
•nniil  they  have  mastered  iu  eoaiente.  We  read  the  work  while  sofanng  from  a  earbaneie.  and  tu  fosei- 
aatiag  jMges  oftrn  beguiled  ns  into  forgetfalnees  ofagoalsiiig  ptdn.  May  it  teoeli  others  ta  relieve  the  atta- 
Hans  or  the  yoang.— ns  ITstltm  Mummi  ^f  Mbdkiiu  mmd  Bmfgtnf. 

All  or  wMeh  toples  are  treated  whb  Dr.  Meigs^  aeknowledged  ability  and  original  dietlon.   no  work  to 
•either  a  sytiematie  nor  a  eompl«!te  treailM  upon  the  diseases  of  ehiMreo,  bat  a  fragiaent  which  may  be  < 
■tiled  with  much  advantage.— SsuiAsm  MtdUai  aiuf  Surgkmi  JoumaL 


nSW  "WORK  BT  DR.  CHURCHILZk 

ON    THE 

DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  L  A., 

Author  of**  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,"  **  Diseases  of  Females,*'  Ae. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volnme  of  over  600  pagea. 

From  Dr.  Ohurehi11*s  known  ability  and  industry,  we  were  led  to  form  high  ezpeetations  of  this  work;  nei 
were  we  deceived.  Its  learned  author  se«^ins  to  have  set  no  bounds  to  his  researches  in  collecting  informa- 
tion which,  with  his  usual  sysiemaiie  addrevs,  he  has  disposed  of  in  the  most  clear  and  concise  mannertSO 
as  to  lay  before  the  reader  every  opinion  of  importance  bearing  upon  the  suhject  under  eonsvderation 

We  regard  this  volume  as  possessing  more  claims  to  completeness  than  any  other  of  the  kind  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Most  cordially  and  earnesiiy,  therefore,  do  we  commend  tt  U)our  professional  brethren, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  the  etamp  of  their  approbation  will  in  due  time  be  impressed  upon  it. 

After  an  attentive  peruselof  its  contents,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  eomprehanalva 

lOver  written  upon  the  diseases  of  chUdreu,  and  that,  for  copiousness  of  reference,  eztentof  researeh.and  pet^ 

spicuity  of  detail,  it  is  acareely  to  be  equalled,  and  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  language.— DmMms  Qiuirfsr<y 

The  present  volume  will  sustain  the  reputation  acquired  by  the  author  from  his  previous  works.  The 
reader  will  find  in  it  full  and  judicious  directions  for  the  management  of  infants  at  birth,  and  a  corapeitdieus, 
but  clear,  account  of  the  diseases  to  which  children  are  liable,  and  the  most  successful  mode  of  treating  them. 
We  must  not  close  this  notice  without  ealling  attention  to  the  author's  style,  which  is  perspicuous  and 
polished  to  a  degree,  we  regret  to  nay.  not  generally  characteristic  of  medical  works.  We  recommend  the 
work  of  l>r  Churchill  most  cordially,  both  to  students  and  prartiiioners,  as  a  valuable  and  reliable  guide  in 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children.— iim.  Joum,  qf  the  Med.  Scitfua. 

After  this  BMamo,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect  notice,  of  Dr.  Churahlll^  work,  we  shall  conclnde  by 
laying,  that  it  is  one  that  eanitot  fail  from  its  copiousness,  extensive  researeh.  and  general  aecaraey,  to  exan 
atill  hjirher  the  reputation  of  the  author  in  this  country.  The  American  reader  will  be  particularly  pleased 
to  find  that  Dr.  Churehill  has  done  full  justice  throughout  his  work,  to  the  various  American  autaore  on  this 
subject.  The  names  of  Dewees,  Eberle,  Condie,  and  iStewart, occur  on  nearly  every  page,  and  these  authora 
are  constantly  referred  to  by  the  author  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  with  the  most  liberal  courtesy.— 
J%i  Medical  E:nmin§r. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  Practical  Medicine  which  presents  so  candid  and  anprcja* 
dJeed  a  sfaiemeni  or  posting  up  of  our  aciuai  liiM>w\eid%a  %»>h\%.~N.  Y.  /ounwU  ^Mtdieifu. 

ItM  elBim§  to  merit,  both  as  a  sctentiftc  and  pTao\k.i\  wot\L^%t«ol  >^«  Yi\«^iv«%\^x^«t.  ^W\%\^««^«««)4 
apt  eievaic  it  above  every  other  treaitse  on  the  tama  wH«^^wa  ««cvimiV|  XM^^«^  ^«x^r|  \kw  v»«)9a&. 
i»it,and  none  aiiperior^J^lhim  Mid.  imd  aiiei.  JommA. 
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'     V  ew  and  Zmprored  BdltloiL 

A  PRACTIOAL  TREATEIE  ON  THE 

DISEASES   OF   CHILDRE 

BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D., 

Fellow  ofUie  College  of  Physician*,  Ac.  fcc 
Third  edition,  revised  and  augmented.    In  one  large  volume,  8vo.,  of  over  700  pagei. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  third  edition  of  the  present  treatise,  every  portion  of  it  has  been  subjected 
to  a  caretol  revision.  A  new  chapter  has  been  added  on  Epidemic  Meningitis,  a  disease  which, 
although  not  confined  to  children,  occurs  far  more  frequently  in  them,  than  in  adults.  In  the  other 
chapters  of  the  work,  all  the  more  important  facts  that  have  been  developed  since  the  appearane* 
of  the  last  edition,  in  reference  to  the  nature,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  the  several  diseases  of 
which  they  treat,  have  been  incorporated.  The  great  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present,  in 
each  succeeding  edition,  as  full  and  connected  a  view  as  possible  of  the  actual  state  c»f  the  pa* 
thology  and  therapeutics  of  those  affections  which  most  usually  occur  between  birth  and  puberty. 

To  the  present  edition  there  is  appended  a  list  of  the  several  works  and  essaya  quoted  or  referr«d 
to  in  the  body  of  the  work,  or  which  have  been  consulted  in  its  preparation  or  revision. 

Every  isaportant  fHCt  that  hat  been  verified  or  developed  since  the  pnbliration  of  the  previous  ediiioQi 
either  in  relaiion  to  the  nature.  diagnoRis.  or  trt*Rtment  of  the  diseases  of  children,  hove  been  arranged  and 
iitcorporoted  into  the  body  of  the  work  :  thus  poking  up  to  dale,  to  use  a  countiiig-hou^  phrase,  all  the  ' 
valuable  facts  Hud  useful  information  on  the  nubjeci.  To  the  American  practitioner.  Dr.  Condie*«  remarks 
ou  ihe  diseasee  of  children  will  be  invaluable,  and  we  accordingly  advise  iho*e  who  have  failed  to  read  this 
work  to  procure  a  cony,  and  make  themselves  tamiliar  with  iu  sound  principles. — Tlu  New  OtUmns  Meditmi 
mnd  Surgical  Journal. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  American  Medical  profession  will  soon  regard  if,  not  only  as  a  very  good,  bat 
•a  the  VSBT  bkst  *'  IVactical  Treatise  on  the  Dnefki'V  of  ChiU\TenV^Ameriean  Medical  Journal 

We  pronounced  the  first  edition  to  be  the  best  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  flngliah  language, 
and,  DOtwiihstanding  all  that  has  been  published,  we  still  regard  it  in  that  light.— ifMseai  Examimr, 

From  Trtfn»or  Wm  P.  Johnston,  Waahingiony  D.  C. 
I  make  use  of  it  as  a  text-book,  and  place  it  invariably  In  the  hands  of  roy  private  pupils. 

From  Prqfusor  D.  Humphreys  Storer,  of  Boston. 
I  consider  it  to  be  the  best  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  we  have  access  to,  and  as  such  recommend  it 
to  all  who  ever  refer  to  the  subject 

From  Pr^tssor  M.  M.  Pollen^  tfSt  Louis. 
I  consider  it  the  best  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  that  we  poaaeas,  and  as  such  have  been  hi  tlM 
habit  of  recommending  it  to  my  classea. 

Dr.  Condie^s  scholarship,  acumen,  industry,  and  practical  sen 9e  are  manifested  in  this,  as  in  all  hisna* 
mcrous  contributions  10  science.— Dr  Hulmes^s  Report  to  the  American  Medical  Association, 

Taken  as  a  wholt?,  iu  our  judgment.  Dr.  Condie's  Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perusal  of  whieh  the  practi- 
tioner in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.—  Western  Journal  qf  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

One  of  the  best  works  u))on  the  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  English  language.—  Western  Lancet. 

We  feel  asj^ured  from  acfual  experience  that  no  physician's  library  can  be  complete  without  a  copy  ofthia 
work .—  N  Y.  Journal  qf  Medicine 

Prrhnps  the  most  full  and  complete  work  now  before  the  profession  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  we  mav 
say  in  the  English  language.    It  is  vastly  superior  lo  most  of  its  predecessors. — Transylvania  Med  Joumeu, 

A  veriiahit;  paediatric  encyclopsdia,  and  an  honor  to  American  medicaliiterature.— OAio  Medical  andSuT' 
gical  Journal. 

WEST  Ojr  DISE^MSES  OP  CaiLDREJT. 

LECTURES  ON  THE 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

BY  CHARLES  WEST,  M.  D., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children,  Ae.  Ac. 

In  one  volume,  octavo. 

Every  portion  of  these  lectures  is  marked  by  a  general  accuracy  of  description,  and  by  the  soiudneas  of 
the  views  set  forth  in  relation  10  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  several  maladies  treated  of.  The  lec- 
tures on  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  about  one-third  of  ihe  whole  number,  are  particularly, 
excellent,  forming  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  able  accounts  of  these  aflections,  as  they  present  themselves 
during  infancy  and  childhood,  in  the  English  language.  The  history  of  the  several  forms  of  phthisis  during 
these  periods  of  existence,  with  their  management,  will  be  read  by  all  with  deep  interest — The  Anuriean 
Journal  qf  the  Medical  Sciences. 

The  Lectures  of  Dr.  West,  originally  published  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  form  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  this  branch  of  practical  medicine.  For  many  years  physician  to  the  Children's  Infirmary,  his 
opportunities  for  observing  their  diseases  have  been  most  exf^.n^ive,  no  less  than  14,000  children  having  been 
brought  under  his  notice  during  Ihe  past  nine  years.  These  have  evidently  been  studied  with  great  care, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  produetion  of  the  very  best  work  in  our  language,  so  far  as  it  goes,  on  the  dis- 
eases  of  thii*  class  of  our  patients.  The  symptomatology  and  pathology  of  their  diseases  are  especially 
exhibited  most  clearly ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  no  one  can  read  with  care  these  leclares  without  deriv- 
ing from  them  instruction  of  the  most  important  kind.— CAar/ejion  Med.  JourneU. 


A   TREATISE 
ON  THE  PHT8ICAL  AND  MBDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  GHXLBB3S3S., 

BY  W.  P.  DliW¥:)£S,  ^.  D, 
Ninth  edition.   In  one  voliuna,  ocvaxo^  c£  MA  VMi^^ 


Sft  BliANCHARD  fc  LBA*8  PUBLIC ATIOWa^dliiMbf.)        - 

•     THe   «OIENOE    AND*TH«^A«r.       * 

BT  CHABLE8  D.  MEI08,  M.D.. 

FvplbMorof  MMwUbry  ud  Um  DImmm  of  Wowen  Md  CUMrM  fai  tif  /dflbrtaa  MaiJeml  CVilbgt, 

PbUMlelpliia,fte.4te. 

flBtoocmd  Bditton,  Revised  and  Improve4i  wtth  131  ZQuBtntknis. 

!•  oa«  WantUbllj  priated  ocUvo  fj^lBBev  of  Mfeii  hwidrad  ud  fil^^wo  laigp  mfP* 

The  rapid  demtad  Ibr  •  Mcoad  aditioa  of  this  work  ia  a  aadUltal  avidaaaa  that  it  haa  aappttid 
anlaiidarataiv  of  tka  prafaaiioa,  aotwithttaadiaf  tha  aaaiaraaa  traatiaaa  on  tba  aaaa  aakjaci  wluck 
hata  appaarad  wiUua  tka  Uat  ftw  jaara,  Adoptiaf  a  a valaai  of  Ua  awa,  tka  athar  haa  eaihiaad 
tlia  laMliBf  priaaiphM  ofliia  iataraatiag  aad  dUBaalt  aaljaat» wMia  tkamtthaapaaMaa  oi  ila  lalaa 

'  of  Ikmiiku  aa^aaiatiaaa 
jaariaaa  tiaaiiaa  oa  ilid^ 
paaallar  alalaM  t*  tba  al- 
taadoa  aad  aladj  of  tba  piaatitioaar  aad  ttadaat,  whila  tha'aaaiaroaa  altaratioaa  aad  ravWaaa- 
wbieb  It  baa  aadargoaa  ia  tba  preaaat  aditioa  ara  ahowa  bj  tba  graat  aalargamaat  of  tba  worfcy 
arUab  la  aotoaly  iaaraaaad  ai  to  tba  alia  of  tba  paga,  bat  alao  ia  tba  aaaUiar.  AiBOBgelbaraid&* 
tiaaa  bmj  ba  SMatiooad 

▲  NB«¥  AND  DfPORTAHT  CHAPTER  ON  "OHILD^BBD  FEVERS 

'  Aa  aa  alaoMatary  tiaatlw  eaaeiia,  bat,  wiihal,  ekar  aad  wmprrhBWtkfm  wa  know  of  ao  oaa  Imow 
aJMlid  Ibr  tb«  aaa  of  tW  faiidont;  wbiki  dw  yoaaf  praotiiioa«r  will  tad  la  It  a  body  of  MaBdaootriaai 
aao  a  mtIm  of  axeelleat  praetieal  direetiont.  adapted  to  all  ih«  eooditkms  of  tke  Tarioaa  Ibnaa  af  iahar 
aad  tbalriaaaliBywblabiM  will  be  iadaced,  we  aia  pawaadad,  agala  aad  igata  ta  eoaiBH,  aad  aiwaya  wbb 
pfodL 

II  baa  aeldaoi  been  oar  lot  taparvee  ■  work  apoa  tbe  sabiieat,  fioai  wbiab  wa  bava  raaalvad 
m,  aad  wkiab  wa  baliara  to  be  boner  calealaied  lo  eooiBiDakaie  to  tbe  taideat  aartoa 


af  praatieav  praaaatiaf  tba  raaalta  of  loag  aad  aitaaaira  aapariaaea  aad 
f^  all  tba  Bodara  writara  oa  tbia  dapartoMat  of  modloiaa*  Aa  aa  i 
«Ubi79  wbieb  baa  at  oaaa  aeaoaiad  Uia  poaitioa  of  a  elaaeioi  It  powaMaa 


Ibatloa,  aad  wkiab  wa  beliere  to  bo  boner  calealaied  lo  eooiBiDakaie  to  the  taideat  eeiiiiei  aad 
Tiewa  apaa  Ibe  aevetal  toplaa  eabiaaed  witbia  tbe  aeape  of  itt  leaabiagi  i    Jmmitmn  Jmtmmi  ^f  ilu  If idli al 


We  aia  aaqpaiated  witb  aa  work  oa  aOdwiftiy  of  greater  praetieal  Talaa.^Jett>w  Jfediralawd  Airgifal 

JbaraaJa 
'wtorlhy  tba  lapatadoa  of  lie  dfetintalebed  aatber.— JMicol  Exmrntiur. 

We  OMMt  eineerel7  recommend  It,  both  to  the  ttodcnt  aad  practitioner,  aa  a  aiora  eenplete  and  valnaMa 
work  on  tbe  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery,  than  any  of  the  numeroae  reprints  and  American  ediUone  of 
Baropean  work  ton  the  aaoM  eubiieeL'JV.  T.  AnnmmL 

We  have,  therefore,  great  Batisfaction  in  bringing  under  oor  reader's  notice  the  matured  Ticws  of  the 
kif  hest  American  aatbority  in  the  department  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life  and  talents.— I.efulon  Mrdtcel 
Oeactts. 

An  author  ofestablished  merit,  a  professor  of  Midwifery,  and  apractitionerofhigh  reputation  and  immense 
eaperience— we  may  assuredly  regard  his  work  now  before  us  as  repret enting  Uie  most  advanced  state  of 
obsleirie  science  in  America  up  to  the  time  at  which  he  writes.  We  consider  Dr.  Meigs*  hook  as  a  valuable 
acquisiiion  to  obstetric  literature,  and  one  that  will  very  much  assist  the  practitioner  under  many  eircum- 
aainces  of  doubt  and  perplexity.— Tk^/DM^iifi  Qumrttriy  Jaumai. 

These  various  heads  are  subdivided  so  well,  so  lucidly  explained,  that  a  good  memory  It  all  that  is  necee- 
eary  ia  order  to  put  the  reader  In  possession  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ibis  important  sul^ec*.  Dr.  Meigs 
has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  profession  in  publishing  this  excellent  work.— A.  Levis  Medifesi end 
Murgiemi  Joumdk 

TYI.ER  SMITH  ON  PARTURITIOlf. 

ON    PARTURITION, 

All  TIB  rBIHCIPKSI  AN9  PHAGTIGE  OF  OIITmiBI. 

BY  W,  TYLER  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Obetetrics  in  the  Hnnterian  School  of  Medicine,  dtc.  Ac. 
In  one  large  duodocimo  rolnme,  of  400  pagai. 

The  work  will  recommend  itself  by  its  intrinsic  merit  to  every  member  of  the  profession.— Loiuvf. 

We  can  imagine  the  pleasure  with  which  William  Hunter  or  Denman  would  have  welcomed  the  preeeat 
work;  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribution  lo  obstetrics  that  has  been  made  since  their  own  day.  Fbr 
oOTselvea,  we  consider  its  appearance  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  this  department  of  medicine.  We  do 
BRiet  cordially  recommend  the  work  as  one  absolutely  necessary  to  be  studied  by  every  aceouchenr  It  will, 
we  may  add,  prove  equally  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  stoileni,  the  general  practitioner,  and  pore  ob- 
stetrician. It  was  a  bold  undertaking  to  reclaim  parturition  for  Reflex  Physiology,  and  it  has  been  well  per- 
ium^.^  London  Joumai  ttf  M§dicin4. 

LZnS'S  OLIHIOAL  MZDWZFBRT. 

CLINICAL    MIDWIFERY, 

OOKPRfSTNO  THE   HISPTORIRS  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-HVE  CA9F«8  OF  DIFFI- 
CULT,  PRETERNATURAL,  AND  COMPUCATED  LABOR,  WITH  COMMENTARIES. 

BT  ROBERT  LEE,  M.  D.,  F.  R  S.,  &o. 

From  tba  2d  London  Edition. 
Ia  oaa  royal  12mo.  volnina,  astra  oloth,  of  S38  pagaa. 

Afore  inttnetive  to  the  juvenile  praetiitoneT  \>i«n  a  ««ot«  cvt  %^raubnMX«  ^w^tY^.— L«im«L 

An  i/ira/aabie  record  for  the  pracuiionet.— N.  Y.  AnvMlui. 

A  eforabooae  of  Taloabla  Iketa  and  prooedanu.— AnutriesHi  lOamaA  ^i^%m«RM^ 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA*S  PUBUCATIONa— (OAtMrui.)  IB 

OHUHUHlLL'g  MXDWXFERT,  B7  OOimZB,  VBW  AMD  nfFBOTED  SIimOV-(Jiwt  ZMa«d.) 

on'the 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  Ac. 

K  NEW  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  LAST  AND  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

BDITBD,  WITH  IfOm  AHD  ADDITIOlfS, 

BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D.. 

Author  of  m. "  Practicftl  Trealite  on  the  DiMMU'f  of  Children,*^  &c. 
WMTM  •JTM  MUJVnmBn  JiJrn   TMMMTW-^^MJrM  MM,ZUgTMJiTM0jrm 

In  one  Tery  handaome  octavo  volume. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  laat  English  edition,  from  which  thia  is  printed,  the  anthor  haa  spared 
Bo  paina,  with  the  deaire  of  bringing  it  thoroughly  up  to  the  present  atate  of  obatetric  acience. 
The  labora  of  the  editor  have  thua  been  light,  but  he  haa  endeavored  to  aupply  whatever  be  has 
thought  neceaaary  to  the  work,  either  aa  reapecia  obatetrical  practice  in  thia  country «  or  its 
progreaa  in  Europe  aince  the  appearance  of  Dr.  ChnrchilPa  laat  edition.  Moat  of  the  notea  of  the 
former  editor.  Dr.  Hoaton,  have  been  retained  by  him,  where  they  have  not  been  embodied  by  tb« 
euthor  in  hiateit.  The  preaent  edition  of  thia  favorite  teit-book  ia  therefore  preaented  to  the  pro- 
feaaion  in  the  fall  confidence  of  ita  meriting  a  continuance  of  the  great  reputation  which  it  bM 
acquired  aa  a  work  equally  well  fitted  for  the  atudent  and  practitioner. 

To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  ha*  received  Much  marked  approbation  would  be  superflnoas.  We  need 
only  saj,  therefore,  that  ifthe  fimt  edition  was  thought  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the  medical  pub- 
lie,  we  can  confidently  affirm  that  this  will  be  ibund  much  more  so.  The  leeiarer,  the  practitioner,  ana  the 
aiudent. may  ail  have  recourse  toils  pages,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  interest  and  instruction  in 
everythini;  relating  to  throretical  and  practical  midwifery.— l>uMin  QuarUrlif  Journal  qfitodital  SeUtuM, 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  such  as  we  can  confidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obstetric 
practiiioner.— LtfMilon  Mtdieal  Oazttte. 

This  IS  certainly  the  most  perfect  system  extant  It  is  the  bert  adapted  for  the  purpoaea  of  a  text-book,  and 
Uiat  which  he  whose  neoessitiea  connue  him  lo  one  book,  should  aeleet  ia  prefervneeto  all  otherad— 5a«fAsr» 
Mtdical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  most  popular  work  on  Miiwifery  ever  issued  from  the  American  press  —CkarUnonMedioalJoummL 

Certainly,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on  the  subject  which  exists.— i^.  Y.  Annalist. 

Were  we  reduced  to  tlie  necessity  of  havingbuf  ont  work  on  Midwifery,  and|i«nm'lfsrflaeAoas«,we  would 
mnhesiiBtingly  take  Churchill.— R'efffrn  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and  elegant  Manual  than  Dr.  ChurehilPs  Practice  of  Midwifery. 
^  Provincinl  Medical  Journal. 

No  work  holdsa  higher  position,  or  is  more  deservingofbeing  placed  in  thebandsof  the  tyio,theadfanee4 
•tidcutfOr  the  pracutioner.— Afsrfteel  Ezaminer. 


JVMW*  MBITtmj^  9F  MJiJmBm^TMJMM  0JV  JFJiMTUMITI^Jr. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRIlOTTCE  OF 

OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 

In  reference  to  tbe  Froceu  of  FartnriUon. 

BY  FRANCIS   H,   RAMSBOTHAM,   M.D., 

Physician  lo  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  &c.  Ae. 

SIXTH  AMERICAN,  FROM  THE  LAST  LONDON  EDITION. 

ZUnatrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eight  Fignrea  on  Jlfky-flve  XJthographic  Platee. 

In  one  large  and  handsomely  printed  volume^  imperial  octavo,  with  620  pagea. 

In  this  edition  the  plates  have  all  been  redrawn,  and  the  text  carefully  read  and  corrected.  It 
ia  therefore  presented  aa  in  every  way  worthy  the  favor  with  which  it  haa  ao  long  been  received* 

From  Prqfetaor  Hodge^  of  the  Unioeftitf  i^  Pennsyhfonia, 

To  the  American  public,  it  is  most  valuable,  from  its  intrinsic  undoubted  excellenee,  and  as  being  the  beat 
authorized  exponeui  of  British  Midwifery.    Its  circulation  will,!  trust,  be  extensive  throughout  our  country. 

We  recommend  the  student,  who  desires  to  master  this  difficult  subject  with  the  least  possible  tioable,  to 
possess  himsf'lf  atonce  of  a  copy  of  this  work.— Ammean  Journal  <if  the  Medical  Seiencu, 

It  stand*  at  the  head  of  the  long  list  of  excelleni  obstetric  works  published  in  the  lust  few  yeara  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Coniliinnt  of  Europe.  We  consider  this  lKx>k  indispensable  to  the  library  of  every 
physician  enguged  in  the  practice  of  Midwifery.— SoM(A«rn  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

When  thr  whole  profession  is  thus  unanimous  in  placing  such  a  work  in  the  very  first  rank  as  regards  the 
extent  and  correctness  of  all  the  details  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  so  important  a  branch  of  learning,  our 
commendation  or  condemnation  would  be  of  little  consequence;  but,  regarding  it  as  the  most  usefulof  all  worka 
of  the  kind,  wc  think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  urge  iu  claims  upon  the  profesaion.— iV.  O.  Med.Joumml. 


DEWEES'S  ^IDWIFERY. 

A  COmPREHENSIYB  SYSTEBI  OF  BIDWIFBRT. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  OCCASIONAL  CASES  AND  MANY  EN0RAVIN08. 
BY  WILLIAM  P.  DEWE^,  Kl.\>. 
Tenth  Edition,  with  tbe  Aathor*!  Inat  Imprevementa  i&d  Comec^krua.  \&.  effA  «l^aR«^tinDB^  ^ Vft  ^^lav^ 
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EDITED  BY  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.  D., 

ProflMMir  of  MoMria  Medieo  And  Phmnaoy  in  tko  UalTonitj  of  PMasyliffBkft. 
h  two  vwj  Uifo  Yolamcfy  on  HBall  typo,  wHh  aboot  Amt  hoadnri  6larti«tleB«i 

Tlio  domaad  for  thii  now  edition  of  *<  Pcbciba'i  Matxbia  Mbdioa»*  kan  indoood  th«  ^Ukhmt 
10  Imso  tho  First  Volamo  Mparttdy.    Tho  Second  Volomey  now  at  onm^  and  feeoiviaff  iapoitani 

^  oorroetioat  and  roTiiloot  from  both  aothor  and  editor^  maj  be  ihortlj  ezpeeted  9u  poUioalion. 

.     Tbo  tUid  London  edition  of  thii  work  reeeifod  vei7  oitOMrivo  allaratioM  bj  tho  aollior.  Many 

,  fortiona  of  it  were  entirelT  rewritten,  ■ome  oortailed,  otbera  oalarged*  and  meek  aaw  awMer  la- 
trodacMMl  ia  every  part.  The  edition,  however,  bow  preeeated  to  the  Amerieaa  profbanoa,  la 
addition  to  thia,  not  only  eqjoyt  the  advanuget  of  a  tboroogh  and  aeooiate  eaperiaundenee  by  the 

..aditor,  bat  alee  ombodiet  the  additioot  and  aJteratioaa  angfoited  by  a  fliHher  eanrfbl  roviaioa  by 
the  anthor,  oipretily  for  thin  coontry,  embraeinf  tho  moat  recent  inveetigations,  and  the  rcaalt  of 
aaveral  aaw  PharaweopQiiaa  which  have  appeared  naee  the  pnblieatlon  of  the  London  edition  of 
VolaaM  L  The  notea  of  the  American  editor  have  been  prepared  with  relbrenee  to  the  new  edi- 
tioa  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmaeopmla,  and  cootain  inch  matter  generally  aa  ia  raqnirite  to  adapt  it  folly 
la  the  wanu  of  the  profecuoo  in  thia  coontry,  ai  well  aa  tnch  recent  dieeoveriae  na  have  eaciped 

.  Ika  atleatiea  af  the  anther.  Ia  thia  awnner  the  aite  of  the  work  kae  beea  BMterially  ealaifcd, 
aad  the  nember  of  illoitrations  mneh  inoreaced,  while  its  mechanical  eiecntlon  hai  bean  pw^T 

'falproved  in  every  respect.    The  profossion  may  therefore  rely  on  being  able  to  procaro  a  work 

;  vUoh,  ia  every  point  of  view,  will  not  oaly  maiaUia,  bat  greatly  advaaee  the  vaiy  higb  repotaiioa 

'  which  it  has  everywhere  acquired. 

Tbe  work.  In  its  prefent  shape,  and  to  fkr  an  ean  be  jadged  firom  the  portion  beibre  the  pnblie*  Ibnas  dM 
moft  comprehensive  and  complete  treaii«e  on  maierin  medica  e xtaiii  in  the  English  laagaaire.  Dr.  Pereirm 
baa  been  at  great  paint  to  introduce  into  hit  work^  not  only  all  the  information  on  the  natural,  cbemicaL,aiid 
eoromervial  history  of  medicinet,  which  might  t>e  serviceable  to  the  physician  and  aorgeon.  but  whatever 
night  enable  hit  readers  to  understand  thoroughly  the  mode  of  preparing  and  manufacturing  various  arti- 
ele«  employed  either  for  preparing  medicines,  or  for  oertaiu  purposes  in  the  aris  eonneeied  with  matrria 
medica  and  the  practice  or  medicine.  The  accounu  of  the  physiological  and  therapeutic  eflecia  of  remedies 
are  given  with  great  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  in  a  manner  oalciUaied  to  inieresi  as  well  aa  insuoet  the 
reader.—  Thi  Edinburgh  MtdUal  mnd  Surgical  JImmak 


ROTI«B'S  MATERIA  BUSDICA. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS; 

INCLUDIirO  THB 

riepurationi  of  the  Pharmafopsfu  of  Londoii»EdiiibiirgIi,  DnUin,  and  of  the  United  Statei. 

WITH  MANY  NEW  MEDICINES. 

BY  J.  FORBES  ROYLE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Wft'essor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  King's  College,  London,  ftc.fte. 

EDITED  BY  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

WITH  NINETY-EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  about  seven  hundred  pagea. 

Betng^oiie  of  the  moat  beautiful  Medical  worka  published  In  thia  country* 

Tliis  work  is.  indeed,  ■  most  valuable  one,  and  will  fill  op  an  important  vacancy  that  existed  beiweea  Dr. 
Pereira*8  most  learned  and  complete  system  of  Materia  Medica,  and  the  claM  or  productions  on  the  other  ez- 
Irenie,  whieh  are  necessarily  imperfect  from  their  small  extent— frttuA  and  Fortigu  MtdUal  JZstmw. 

POCKET   DI8PEN8ATORY   AND  FORMULARY. 

A  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.  Comprising  tbe  enUreruta 
of  Materia  Medica,  with  every  Practical  Formula  contained  in  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeiaa. 
With  relative  Tables  subjoined,  illustrating  by  upwards  of  six  hundred  and  siity  exaoiples,  tbe 
Eitemporaneous  Forms  and  Combinationt  foitable  for  the  different  Medicines.  By  JOHN 
M  \YNIi:,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  S.,  Edin.,  &c.  &c.  Edited,  with  tbe  addition  of  tbe  formal's  of  tbe 
Unitad  Statee  Pharmacopoeiay  by  R.  EGLESFELD  ORIFFITH,  M.  D«  In  one  12mo.  Tolume, 
of  over  three  hundred  large  pages. 

The  nett  typognphj,  conveniettt  iIm*  vad  \qw  >t^n«  ^  ^V^  '^"oeiGift^t^eQkmmvad  it  especially  la 
^ftb/aicUot,  apQthjBcariee^  aad  atadenu  ia  ^aiA  «i  %  i^oOMXiaBaA^ 
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NBW  UnZVBRaAL  FOBMUIiART—^Latoly  Iteiied.) 

A  TTNIVERSAlT  FOBMT7LAR7, 

OONTAININQ  THB 

METHODS  OF  PREPARING  AND  ADMINISTERING 

OFFICINAL  AND  OTHER  MEDICINES. 

THE  WOOLS  ADAPTED  TO  PHTSICIAIIS  AND  PHAEIACEDTISTL 

BY  R.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D., 

Author  of  **  American  Medical  Homny,*^  he. 
In  one  Urge  ocUto  volume  or56S  pagei^  doable  eolamnt. 

A  Taluable  acquisition  to  the  inrdiral  praeiiiioner.  and  a  aseful  hook  of  reference  to  the  apothecary  OS 
numerous  occu«ionit — Amtriean  Journal  of  Pharmaejf. 

Dr.  GrifllihV  Formulary  i«  worth)  ofrfcoininRiidatiun.  notonly  oii  account  of  the  care  which  hat  been 
b^viowfd  on  it  by  its  etiimable  author,  but  for  iu  general  aecuracy,  and  the  richneM  of  ita  detail*.— JUWical 
Simmintr, 

Mo«i  cordially  we  recommend  this  Univerral  Formulary,  not  forRetiing  ita  adaptation  to  druggltM  and 
apotbecaric*,  who  would  find  ihemaetve*  vastly  improved  by  a  familiar  acquaintauce  with  ihia  every*daf 
bonk  of  mcdiciiif . —  77k«  Boston  M»4lical  and  SvrniralJoumal. 

Pre-erainent  amonf  the  bei>t  and  moiii  useful  compilations  of  the  prevent  day  will  be  found  the  work  before 
va.  which  can  have  been  produced  only  at  a  very  great  co«i  of  thought  and  labor.  A  short  dercription  will 
anffice  in  tiio  w  thai  we  do  not  put  too  high  an  mtiinate  on  tbia  work.  We  are  not  cognizant  of  the  exiaieuce 
of  a  parall*  I  work.    Its  value  will  be  apparent  to  our  rradera  from  the  sketch  o/  it*  conteuia  above  Kivan, 

We  ftronftly  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  engaged  either  in  practical  medicine,  or  more  exclusively  witk 
ita  literature. — Lnmton  BUdiral  Qazttu. 

A  very  useful  work,  and  a  most  complete  compendium  on  the  subject  of  materia  medica.  We  know  of  IM 
work  in  our  lanfum^e,  or  any  other,  so  comprehensive  in  all  its  details— I<9ntf»M  Lancst 

The  voxt  coilection  of  formula*  which  is  olTi'red  by  the  compiler  of  this  volume,  containa  a  large  number 
which  will  be  new  to  KiiKli4hpractiiioner»,  some  of  them  from  the  novelty  of  tlieir  ingredients^  and  others 
from  the  unaccustomed  mode  in  which  tbey  are  combined  i  and  we  doubt  not  that  several  of  these  might  be 
advantageously  brought  mto  use.  The  auihority  for  every  formula  is  given,  and  the  list  includes  a  very  no- 
meroun  NSMSinblag«  of  Continental,  as  well  as  of  l)riii?>h  and  American  writers  of  repute.  It  is.  therefore, 
a  work  to  which  every  practitioner  may  advantageously  resort  for  hinta  to  increase  kis  atock  of  reoMdiee 
and  of  forms  ot  prei<cripiion. 

The  other  indices  facilitate  reference  to  every  article  in  the  "Formulary  j"  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  up  with  the  same  care  as  that  which  the  author  has  evidently  bestowed  on  every  part  of  the  work.— 
Tk4  British  and  Foreign  Mtdico'CkituTgieal  Rnritw. 

0HBISTI80V  «c  GRIFFITH'S  DISFENSATORT.-(A  New  Work.) 

A  DISPENSATORY, 

OR,  OOM.MF.N TARY  ON  THE  PHAKMACOPCF.IAS  OF  CiRF.AT   KRIPAIN  AND  THF.  UNITED 

ttTATKS:  C().\II>KISIN<i  THK  NATURAL  HISTORY,  HKSCRIPTION.  CHKMISiTRY, 

FHARMACY,  ACTIONS.  USI-US.  ANT)  IXXSKS  OF  THE  ARTICLKS  OF 

THK  .MATERIA  MKDiCA. 

RY  RORERT  CIIRISTISON,  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  E., 

President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of'  Kdinburrh ;  Trofessor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Univeraitf 

of  Edinburgh,  etc. 

Second  Sdition,  Reviaed  and  Improved, 
WITH  A  SUPPLEMENT  CONTAINING  THE  MOST  IMIH)RTANT  NEW  REMEDIES. 

WITH    COPIOUS   ADDITIONS, 

AND  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTEEN  LARGE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

BY  R.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH.  M.  D., 

Auilior  of ''A  Medical  IJotnny,'*  etc. 

In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  one  thousand  cloaely-printed  pajres,  with 

numeroud  wood-cuts,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  prcienting  an  imraenie 

quantity  oi'matter  at  an  unusually  low  price. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  apiH>ars  to  ns  as  perfect  a*  a  Dispensatory,  in  the  preaent  itate  of  pharmaeenti- 
■al  science,  could  be  made.— TA«  Wtstirn  Journal  qfMtJieine  and  Surgtry. 

CJim90JS'**8  8YW^i^8i8^{Jm9t  M—mod*) 
SyNOPSis"oF  THE 

COURSE  OF  LECnrRES  ON  MATERIA  KEDIGA  AND  FHARMAGT, 

Delivered  in  the  UnivexBlty  of  Pennsylvania. 

BY  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  L'nivt^rsity  of  Pennaylvania. 

In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume  of  208  pagei. 


THE   THREE   KINDS   OF   COD-LIVER   OIL, 

Comparatively  considered,  with  their  Chemical  and  Therapeutic  Propertiea,  by  L.  J.  DR  JONGHy 
M.  D.    Translated,  with  an  Appendix  and  Cases,  by  EDWARD  CAREY,  M.  D.     To  which  it 
added  an  article  on  the  subject  fVom  <*  Dongliaon  on  New  Remediea."    In  one  a^«i^  VLxa^^ 
volume,  extra  cloth. 
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aEMERAL  THERAPEUTtcrAND  MATERIA  NJEDJCAi 

ADAPTED  FOB  A  MEMOAL  TEXt^DDO^ 

BT  BOBLBT  DUKGLISON,  IF.B.,.. 

inilM  UniTtniUMorMvylMiiaHid  Vifffimia,aMta  JeiiRMalUUMlOoUcii. 

rouiTi  mnoM,  mucb  uoPBOTflk 

With4liie  Hundred  and  Blf^ty^two  DliutaBWtiomk 

In  two  lar|tt  and  handfloiMl  j  priattd  octavo  voImmi. 

Thtpraont  odldo*  of  tbio  atandard  work  kaa  boo»  aa^ootod  to  a  thoffoafb  rtfidoa  boA  aa  i^ 
nida  atvlo  aad  mattar,  aod  baa  tbna  baaa  rendarad  a  mora  oorapleta  oapoaoat  tliaa  baialalhia  af 
tto  otiMBf  acata  of koowladgo  oa  tiia  laipof tani  aabfoeta  of wUali  U  troali.  Tka  ftvor  wfllh  wIM 
Aa  fbnnar  aditioaa  bava  avarjwbara  boan  racaif ad  aoaaiad  to  daaaad  thai  tibo  praaaat  abaald  ba 
^odarad  atiU  aMra  wortbj  oftha  patroaaga  of  tba  proAarioa,  aad  of  tbo  aadioal  atadaat  ia  j 
fir,  fbr  whoaa  aaa  aiora  aapoelaJly  it  ia  propoaad  |  wbUa  tbo  aaaibar  ofiaipraaajaai  tbroa 
il  Ma  paaaad  baa  oaablad  taa  aatbor  ao  to  iaiprova  H  aa  to  aaabla  biai  ta  praaaat  It  wHb 
ma  of  eooMaaeo  aa  wall  adaptad  to  tbo  porpoaaa  Ibr  wbieb  It  la  lataodad.  Ia  tbo  praaaat  adltlaip 
naramadlal  agaata  of  raeeat  iatrodoetion  hava  baaa  iasaitad  la  tbalr  aparopriato  plaeaai  Iba 
Mabor  of  Ulaatratioaa  baa  baaa  graatly  iaeraaaad,  aad  a  copioaa  iadas  of  maaaaaa  aad  raaMdiai 
baa  baaa  appaadad^  laiprovaaiaoti  wbioh  aaa  aaaraaij  &U  to  add  ta  tbo  valaa  of  tba  wotfc  ta  tba 
tharapaatiaal  laqairar. 

Tba  pabllabartf  tborafbra,  ooaidantiy  praaaat  tba  work  aa  It  aow  ataadi  to  tba  aotfea  of  te 
yiaetltioBor  aa  a  trottworthy  book  of  rahraaca,  aad  to  tba  atadaat^  for  wboai  It  waa  aiora  aapaoiaUy 
praparad,  aa  a  fiill  aad  raliabla  lait-book  oa  Gaaaral  Tharapaatioa  aad  Mataria  If  adioa. 

RatwIthBtaadlav  tbo  iaeraaaa  ia  aiaa  aad  aaaibar  of  Ulaatiatioaay  aad  tbo  teprovaaMata  la  tba 
■aebaaical  aiaeoHoa  of  Ibo  work,  iti  prieo  baa  aot  baaa  iaeraaaad. 


.  Ia  dUa  wofk  of  Dr.  Dongliion.  «•  rteofalaa  Um  taaa  andrliv  ladaatrr  ia  Aaaalteailaaaad  aaibQJyJaaal 
foaiaon  tba  faveral  sabfaeti  or  whiek  fie  ireatt,  that  baa  bartioANa  rttariagnttbad  bim,  aad  wo  cbaarfclly 
aoial  to  theaa  toIbomm,  at  two  of  Ike  moei  iatereciingtkat  we  know  oC  In  BOtldac  tbe  addltioae  M>  ibie,  laa 
BNirth  edition,  there  it  very  little  in  the  periodical  or  annual  literaiare  of  the  profiMtioo,  pobllelied  ia  tbe  ia- 
tervel  whieh  hat  ela|>ted  tince  the  ittue  of  the  firtt,  thai  hat  eteaped  the  eareftil  aeareb  of  the  aathor.  Ai 
a  hook  for  reference,  it  is  invaluable.— CAaricsion  Mid.  Journal  and  Rttitw,  * 

It  may  be  said  to  be  (A«  work  now  upon  the  tubjectt  vpon  which  it  treau.->  Wai§m  LmnctL 

At  a  xtxx  book  for  ttudentt,  for  whom  it  it  partieularly  detigned,  we  know  of  none  aaperlor  to  it— SL 
homu  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

It  purportt  to  be  a  new  edition,  but  it  it  rather  a  new  book,  to  irreatly  hat  it  been  ImproTod  both  ia  tka 
amount  and  onality  oftha  matter  which  it  containa— i^.  O.  Medico/  and  Surgital  Joumml. 

We  benp^alc  for  thit  edition  flrom  the  profettion  an  inereate  of  patronage  over  any  of  ita  fimner  oaet,  ea 
aeeount  of  itt  inoreated  merit. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Mcdieint. 

We  oontider  thit  work  uaequalied.— Sttfon  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 


KBVr  AND  MUCH  IMPROVED  fiDITION. 

NEW  REMEDIES, 

WITH  FORMULA  FOR    THEIR    ADMINISTRATION. 

BT  ROBLET  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 

raomKnt  or  tsb  meriruTBa  or  MBDiciifx,  irc.  m  thb  jarrsasoN  xboical  collbos  or  PBtLAmBraxA. 

Sixth  Bditioo,  with  extenaive  Additions. 
In  ooo  very  largo  octavo  Tolume,  of  over  aeTOo  hundred  and  flftj  pagoa« 

The  /ket  that  thit  work  hat  rapidly  paated  to  a  SIXTH  EDITION  it  tuiBcient  proof  that  it  haa  aapplied  a 
detideratom  to  the  profettion  in  pretenting  thera  with  a  clear  and  taecinct  account  of  all  new  aod  import- 
ant additioiit  to  the  materia  medica,  and  novel  applieationa  of  old  remedial  agentt.  In  the  preparation  ol 
die  present  edition,  the  author  hat  thrunk  ftom  no  labor  to  render  the  volume  worthy  of  aeontiuuanceof  the 
itvor  vrith  whieh  it  hat  been  received,  at  it  tafficiently  thovra  by  the  inereate  of  about  one  handred  paget 
In  the  tize  of  the  work,  llie  necettity  of  tneh  large  additlont  aritet  ftom  the  fhet  that  the  laat  fow  >^rt 
have  been  rich  in  valuable  giAt  to  Therapeutict:  aod  amongtt thete,  ether,  ehlort^rm,  and  other  to>called 
anttttheticfl,  are  worthy  of  tpecial  attention.  They  have  been  introduced  tince  the  appearance  of  the  latt 
edition  of  the  **  Nbw  Rbmbdibs.*'  Other  aniclet  havn  been  propoted  for  the  firtt  time,  and  the  experience  of 
obtcrvert  hat  added  nomerout  inieretiing  faett  to  oar  knowledge  of  tke  virtoet  of  renedial  agenw  pre- 
vioutly  employed. 

The  therapeutical  agentt  now  Irtt  admitted  into  thit  work,  tome  of  which  hare  been  newly  introduced 
into  pharmacology,  and  the  old  agentt  brought  prominently  forward  with  novel  applicationt,  and  which  may 
eon^equently  be  renarded  at  New  Bemedue^  are  the  following:— Adantonia digitata, Benaoate  of  Ammonia, 
Valerianaie  of  Bismuth,  Sulphate  of  Cadmium,  Chloroform,  Collodion,  Cantharidal  Collodion,  CotyleOon  Ubh 
billena.  Sulphuric  Ether,  Strong  Chlorie  Ether,  Compound  Ether,  Hura  Brasilienaie,  Iberia  Amara,  lodie 
Acid,  Iodide  of  Cbloride  of  Mercury,  Powdered  Iron,  Citrate  of  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron,  Citrate  of  Iron  and 
MagaemOy  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Alumina,  Tannate  of  Iron.  Valerianate  of  Iron,  Nitrate  of  Lead,  Lemoa 
Jalett  Citraie  of  Magnetta.  Sain  of  Manaaneat)  OVe^oioCiAvwBm^  KmttJiiift  oC  Qjdnia,  Hydriodato  of  Iron  and 
QttiniM,  SaoicuJa  Marilaodica,  aad  Sombul. 


BLANCHARD  k,  LEA'S  PnBUCATI0yB.-iar«i<f4i  Mtikm,  te)  » 

MOHR,  &BOWOOD»  AMD   PJROCTBR9I  PU ARMACTr- (I*«t«lr  !«•«•«•) 

PRACT1CAL~PHARMACY. 

OOBCPRISINO   THE  ARRANGEMENTS,  APPARATUS,  AND  MANIPULATIONS  OF  THX 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SHOP  AND  LABORATORY. 

BT  FRANCIS  MOHR,  Ph.  D., 
AflMMOr  FkanuetaB  of  the  Royal  PraMiui  College  of  Medicine,  Ooblentz; 

AND  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD, 
ProfiMtor  of  Pharmacy  in  ihe.PharmReeatieal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

■DiTBD,  WITH  BXTBimyv  ADDiTioivt,  BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  PROCTER, 

Of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

In  one  handaomely  printed  ocUto  ?olame,  of  670  pages,  with  over  600  engraTinge  on  wood. 

To  phjTsicitns  in  the  conntrr,  and  those  at  a  dtttance  from  competent  pharmaceutists,  as  well  at 
to  apothecaries,  this  work  will  be  found  of  great  value,  as  embodying  much  important  information 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  American  publication. 

After  a  pretty  thorough  examination,  we  can  recommend  it  as  a  highly  useful  book,  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  apothecary.  Although  no  inttraciion  of  this  kind  will  enable  the  beginner  10 
acquire  that  practical  skill  and  readiness  which  experience  only  can  confer,  we  believe  that  this  work  will 
much  (aciliiate  their  aequisiiion,  by  indicating  means  for  the  removal  of  difficolties  an  they  occur,  and  tug- 
gesting  methods  of  operation  in  conducting  pharmacentio  processes  which  the  experimenter  would  only 
hit  upon  after  many  unsuccessful  trialii;  while  there  are  few  pharmaceutists,  of  however  extensive  expe- 
rience, who  will  not  Ind  in  it  vahoiable  hints  that  they  can  torn  to  use  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  shop 
and  laboratory.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  Is  in  a  style  of  unusual  excellence,  li  contains 
about  Ave  hundred  and  seventy  large  octavo  pages,  handsomely  printed  on  good  paper,  and  illustrated  by 
over  Ive  hundred  rMuarkably  well  executed  wood-cuts  of  ohemisal  and  pharmaceutical  apparatus.  It 
comprises  the  whole  of  Mohr  and  Redwood^s  book,  as  published  in  Ijondon,  rearranged  and  clu*»ified  bv 
the  American  editor,  who  has  added  mueh  valuable  new  matter,  whieh  has  increasecTthe  size  of  the  book 
more  than  one-fourth,  including  about  one  hundred  additional  wood-cuts.—  The  American  Joum.qf  Pharmaeif, 

It  is  a  book,  however,  which  will  be  In  the  hands  of  almost  every  one  who  is  much  interested  in  pharma- 
ceutical operations,  as  we  know  of  no  other  publication  so  well  calcuiaMd  to  fill  a  void  long  felt—  Tke  Medi- 
cal Examtner. 

The  country  practitioner  who  is  obliged  to  dispense  his  own  medicines,  will  find  it  a  most  valuable  assist- 
ant.—AfoioA/y  Jhurnml  and  Retrtpeet. 

The  book  is  strictly  praetical,  and  describes  only  manipulations  or  methods  of  performing  the  numerous 
processes  the  pharmaceutist  has  to  go  through,  in  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  medicines,  together 
with  allthA  apparatus  and  fixtures  necessary  thereto.  On  these  matters,  this  work  is  very  full  and  com| 
pleie,  and  details,  in  a  style  uncommonly  clear  and  lucid,  not  only  the  more  complicated  and  difficult  pio- 
eesses.  hut  those  not  less  important  ones,  the  most  simple  and  common.  The  volume  is  an  octavo  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six  pages.  It  is  elegantly  illuttraied  with  a  multitude  of  neat  wood  engravings,  and 
is  unexceptionable  in  its  whole  typographical  appearance  and  execution.  We  take  areat  satisfaction  in 
eommending  this  so  much  needed  treatise,  not  only  to  those  for  whom  it  is  more  specially  designed,  but  to 
the  medical  profession  generHliy->io  every  one.  who,  in  his  practice,  has  occasion  to  prepare,  as  well  as  ad- 
minister medical  agents.— Bk^oIo  Medieal  Joumai. 


J¥*JBW  ^J¥*n    C0Jm^JLJBTM  JUJBBMCJiE,  M^VJiJ^ir. 

medical"  BOTANY; 

OR.  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALL  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PLANTS  USED  IN  MEDICINE.  AND 
OF  THEIR  PROPERTIES.  USES.  AND  MODES  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

BY  R.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c. 

Id  one  Isrge  8vo.  vol.  of  704  pages,  handsomely  printed^  with  nearly  350  illustrations  on  wood. 

One  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  American  medical  literature.  It  should  by  all  means  be  introduced,  at 
the  very  earliest  period,  into  our  medical  schools,  and  occupy  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  physician  in  the 
land— Seta*  wsslen*  Medieai  Advoeaf. 

Admirably  calculated  for  the  physician  and  student— we  have  seen  no  work  which  promises  greater  ad- 
vantages to  the  profession  —N.  O.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

One  of  the  few  books  which  supply  a  posiuve  dtficiency  in  our  medical  literature. —  Wtttem  Lancet. 

We  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  this  work  will  not  only  be  a  text-book  in  every  medical  school  and 
ooUege  in  the  Union,  but  find  a  place  In  the  library  of  every  private  practitioner.— iV^  x.  Journ.  ^ifMedieinim 


XHiLIS'S  BOEDICAL  FORMULART.— (improved  Edition.) 

THE  MEDICAlTfORMULARY: 

■mire  a.  collvction  or  pebscrtttioks,  nvaivn)  vboh  trs  wrttinos  axd  practics  op  many  oTTRVMon 

SMiNBirr  pnvsiciAHS  op  ambbica  axb  xubopb. 

To  which  is  addsd  an  Appendix,  containing  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons. 

THB  WUOLB  ACCOMPANIBU  WITH  A  PBW  BBIBP  PHABMACBimC  AJfD  MEDICAL  OSSBBVATIORS. 

BY    BENJAMIN    ELLIS,   M.  D. 

mRTH  BDmOR,  COBBBCTBB  ABB  BZTBSnBD,  BY  SAMUEL  GEORGE  MORTOIf    M.  D. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volame  of  268  pages. 


OARFEITTBR  OIT  ALOOROUO  LIQtT0R8.-(A  New  Work.) 

A  Prin  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease.    B^  V^vVlvM&.^«Cx\\K«^BR.^ 
M.  D.,  author  of «« Principles  of  Hntatii  PVi7uio\o^7  ^**  %w*   Vb^  ^^^  Wm^^^^^wa^^* 


BZiBMBXrVS  OF  OHBHinW^;/^ 
'v  :  iKcunnNe  raa  apfucations  of  tu^  bbixHcaB  ni  Ttii  jAMi'  " ' 

BY   THOMAS   QRAHAM,   F.  tl.t.,  A». 

■■111111(1  I tmi.  ft llmiil[nlj1liiliifl.ipil|iHl1|llBlim<.iil^Tilt<p  WWm 


PART  II,  B      ,        _  ...        ,  ,  .        .       _ 

Tbairaatakaant  wb<eh  »*FtlBiiM  ofakmUli;  hat  undeiione  wiihin  Ibe  liil  hir  yi«r>.  itn^tt  ■  J«~ 
•dblM  or  ■  imdH  lika  tka  pnacm  kIbdm  ■  aaw  ivoik.  Tu^  uiihor  b»  lUiaua  ■enrU  v>n>  H  lU'  n* 
•iMorhiilnitlu,*ndhuMid*HOt*d  wsinliadTi.i  ri  cvf  rj  Thl-i  ■»■!  lufcieuce  of  imponsiKc  skirli  Mh 
kMM  atanr^d  and  nsndH  bj  Iks  gnM  bod/  iJ  irheioiciil  iiiiougBlori  who  arc  w  r*pid>>  eli«n(li>«  te 
fue  oflha  Hunss.    Iii  ih^i  inaniiat  ilig  war*  kM  hi-en  grHtly  iiicicMfiI  fn  >iu,  aiid  iha  nnnMi  ef  iBtf 

nbaT«cKipadlhiuuiiiIsiiBrA(uibBi,aiuhii  ....  .-^r_ 

■diiUwliiLaiidan.inUH     Prlni«dla  bwdnMrpi) 


I'a 


HEW   AKD  IMFBOVEO  EDITAX— (IaUIt  Imm4.) 

ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY, 

THEOaETICAL   AND  PRACTICAL. 
BY  GEOBQB  FOWNES,  Ph.  D., 

Okcakal  LMOini  ia  tk*  MiddlaMi  HwpHal  klsdleal  E^boal,*a.  *•. 

WITH  HmoBoot  BSJOwnLtxKan, 

raXKO   .IKIBICAB,  TBOK  A    Littl    LOBDOM    aDITm.      BDITBP,  Wm    ABBWW^ 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDOBS,  H.  D^ 

'  TiuHwii  of Oaawl  9»A  Pk«na»wBMl  CWpiiwrr  in  ifci  PkiUd»ljhl«  tWIia  »f  PWi—y ,  fce.  fc* 
ti  %m»  Iu|*  lajal  Ubo.  ral.,  ar  «*m  SOD  pifM)  wNh  •boat  IM  wood-ooli,  ikoop  or  ntt*  doA. 
naworkof  Dt.PxTBMkM  longbecn  balbralh«pati1la,andiuia*ilu  )»*•  baaa  fkll*  appnciaMd  M 
A*  b-w  Mn-lNMk  on  CkcmiairTnow  laailaiani*.  Wa  do  not.  of  couna.  i)la»  Ii  io  arank  Mpcriar  BiW 
workiorilniida.UtBkMB.Tamci.QicfaiT.  or  OnollBiliuiwaaay  iliiu,Ma  work  foi  aiaOauu,  ii  upnlu- 
okt«  M  Onf  ofihen.— XomfaH  Aiirnolq^JUrdMiu. 

wclJ  kinwa  meriii  or  iu  laoeniMI  ouikor  liava  eoiiiwiuird  n  miiinnier  tot  iu  nlue,  ■•■  fuibrul  cipiuiiioB 
ofikaiRiirral  piinciplca  aad  aioM  iaiRonant  Aicia  of  ihe  kwiics  io  wUivh  it  prol'eiiei  ld  Da  ui  iiiirDdaciien, 
—  Thi  BrilUk  oiU  FattitH  AWiwCUraraHal  JbaHW. 

Awofk  wall  adapted  10  ikrwaauoriht  HiHlani.  Ii  Itan  sieallamexiniliioiioriha  ehifrdovtrlartand 
tkciiarnHdamekeinliHiT.oriiiuiiiUy  inMndedoaainiiile  lo  iha  Iraiufat  untie  autkancorKticd  bf  binowa 
band  •koiHir  belbn  Hia  death  n  lb#,  aad  ncanUf  reTiaed  b>  Dr  Urnia  Jonn.  who  hat  mulr  ■oiw  uldiiioBt 


iwv-;.Fo«.r;;TM; 

,r  nfetei 

orrarnahinfib.-LrnK'i 

ry  proparly  urg>d  iia 

'."dVfli^:!^; 

in»ilei..l 

ra^irr 

il^-afrfwat 

BOWHAB'S  MEDIOAI.  OKEMHTBT- (LbIoIt  laaaod.) 

IBACIIGAL  HAHlllDDI  DT  MEIIDAL  CHEKISTIT. 

BY  JOHN  K.  BOWiMAN,  M.  D. 


BT  TaE  8AHB  AIJTHOB-(L«telr  T«MC40 

INTaODVOTIOIl  TO  FSAOTIOAI  OHEmSTRY,  Inclnlin:  Analyill. 

With  Muiuraiu  lUutnHau.    In  na  B«t  toIbhu,  roril  Umo. 


MEDICAL   CHEMISTRY, 

FOn    THE    USE    OF    STUDENTS    KND    TKE    PROFESSIONt 

BEINQ  A  MANUAL  OF  THE  SCIKNCE.  WITH  ITS  APl"l.lCATlo\S  TO  TOXICOLOOT. 
FUVftlOUtOV,  THKRAfEUriCa,  HVUlENi:,  4w. 

BY  D.  PEREIRA  GARDNER,  M.  D. 
In  OBO  handaon*  tvpHk  VSaa.inbnBihkV«b''&\iHin!«w. 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  PUBUCATIONS.  SI 


T^iriiOMl^a  MEDICAL  jrUHiaJPHUDEJrCE. 

MEDICAL    JURISPRUDENCE. 

BY  ALFRED  8.  TAYLOR, 

SICOHD  AMtRICAN,  FROM  TBS  THIRD  AND   SMLtROBD   LONDOH   IDITtON. 

WIOi  anmnoM  VoIm  and  Addlttons,  and  R*fenDe«a  to  Amarioan  Bmatloa  and  Lav* 

BY  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 

lo  one  large  octavo  Tolume. 

This  work  hu  been  much  enltrsed  by  the  author,  tod  may  now  be  conaidered  m  the  tUidard 
•Qthority  on  the  aubject,  both  in  England  and  this  country.  It  haa  been  thoroughly  reviaed,  in 
thia  edition,  and  completely  brought  up  to  the  day  with  reference  to  the  moat  recent  inTeatigationa 
nnd  deciaiona.  No  further  evidence  of  its  popularity  ia  needed  than  the  fact  of  ita  having,  in  tb« 
■hort  time  that  haa  elapaed  aince  it  originally  appeared,  paaacd  to  three  editiona  in  England^  and 
two  in  the  United  Statca. 

Wft  recommend  Mr.  Taylor^s  work  as  the  ablest,  moat  comprehensive,  and,  above  all,  the  most  practically 
Bseful  iKKik  which  exists  on  ihe  subject  of  legal  medicine.  Any  mnn  of  sound  judgment,  who  has  mastered 
the  conteiiis  of  Taylor^a  ^*  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  may  go  into  ■  court  of  law  wiu  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence of  being  able  to  acquit  himself  creditabtv.—lf«r/KO-CAtn«rgieai  Rstiew. 

The  most  efkliorate  and  complete  work  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  caaea 
laieJy  tried,  which  entitle  il  to  be  eonaidered  what  Beck  waa  in  iu  day.— i)uMifi  Mtdical  Journal, 

TATXioa  oar  pozsoirs. 

ON    POISONS, 

IN  RELATION  TO  NEDIOAL  JURISPRnDENOE  AND  NEDIOINB. 

BY  ALFRED  S.  TAYLOR,  F.  R  S.,  &o. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  BY  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  688  mea. 
The  nraat  elaborate  work  on  the  aubject  that  our  literature  possesses.^  £rii.an<i  For.Medif-Ckirur  Rgtfinr, 
Oneof  the  moat  practical  and  truMworihy  works  on  Poisons  in  our  language. —  Western  Journnl^Mi^. 
It  containa  a  vast  body  of  facts,  which  embrace  all  that  is  important  in  toxicology,  all  that  is  necrssary  10 
the  guidance  of  the  medical  jurist,  and  all  that  can  be  desired  by  the  lawyer.— Medico- Chirurgieal  JUriew. 

It  IS,  so  far  aw  our  knowledge  extends,  incomparably  the  best  upon  the  subject ;  in  the  bigheai  decree eredit- 
aUe  to  the  author,  entirely  trustworthy,  and  indispensable  to  the  student  and  practitioner. — N.  Y.  AnnmUti, 

LARDNER  ON  HEAT,  BLBCTRICIT7,  &o.— (Now  Ready.) 

HANDBOOK    OF 

HEAT,  MAGNETISM,  COMMON  ELECTRICITT,  AND 

VOLTAIC  ELECTRICITY. 

BY  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  LL.  D.,  &c. 

In  one  very  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  with  250  illuatrationa,  strongly  bound  in  leather. 

A  good  manual  of  the  eziating  state  of  knowledge  on  theae  interesting  and  important  aubjecta 
haa  long  been  a  desideratum.  Thia  want  the  author  haa  endeavored  to  aupply  in  the  preaent 
volume,  and  bia  name  ia  a  sullicient  guarantee  for  ita  accuracy,  fulnesa,  and  clearnesa.  The  addi- 
tiona  of  the  editor  have  been  moatly  confined  to  the  portion  devoted  to  Heat,  which  may  be  con- 
aidered aa  the  moat  complete  treatise  on  that  subject  acceasible  to  the  student  in  thia  country.  It 
forma  the  aecond  Course  of  Lardner's  Handbooks  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Aatronotny. 

Just  Isaued — FIRST  COURSC,  containing  Mechanics,  Hydroatatica,  Hydraulica,  Pneumatics, 

Sound,  and  Optics,  in  one  very  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  424  illuatrationa. 
The  THIRD  COURSE,  constituting  a  complete  Treatise  on  Astronomy  and  Meteorology,  ia 

in  preparation  for  early  publication. 

SCHOBDLER  AND  MEDLOCK*S  BOOK  OF  NATX7R23— (Nearly  Ready.) 

THE    BOOK    OF    NATURE; 

AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCES  OF 

Phyiiciy  Astronomy,  Chemiitry,  Mineralo^,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Fhyiiology 

BY  FREDERICK  SCHOEDLER,  Pn.  D., 

Prof<fffiior  of  the  Nuiural  i<uieiices  ai  Worms. 

Prepared  By  HENRY  MEDLOCK,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

WITH  ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 

In  o«e  thick  volume,  amall  octavo,  with  over  ail  hundred  illuatrationa  on  wood. 

DUN0LI30N  ON  HUMAN  HEALTH  -HUMAN  HEALTH,  orthe  Influence  of  Atmosphere  and  Locality, 
Change  of  Air  and  Clmaie,  Seasons.  Food,  Clothing,  Bathing,  Exercise,  Sleep,  &c.  Ac.  &c.,  on  healthy 
man;  consiiiuling  Klemenis  of  Hyxiene.  Second  tdition,  with  many  modifications  and  additions.  By 
Robley  Dungli<H>n.  M.  D-.  Ac.  Ac.    In  one  oeiavo  volume  of  404  pages. 

BARrLKPT  ON  CERTAINTY  IN  MEDICINE.- An  Inquiry  inio  the  Degree  of  Certainty  in  MadlclM^ 
niid  into  the  Nature  and  Extent ofits  Power  over  Disease.    In  one  vol.TO'i^W^xcvt^.   ^Xxt^. 

BEALR  CiN  Hh;AI«TH.— The  Laws  of  Health  mRe\a\\o\\\oM\Tv4^iit\^\^^'<S.  \^^A.i««|>\V»s»». 

VUEGORY  ON  AMUaL  MAGNKriSM.-Lellcta  lo  a  Can«V;ti  Y.\\(vxi\TW  oxv  Kti\tEk«\>^^^«Md^'W»^  V'*^^ 
royal  V2mo.  ^  nx«>«,«. 

DICKSON'S  ESSAYS.-On  Life,  Sleep,  Pain,ln\e\\ec\\on,Mvi^«T^«^»'^^^^^^-   V^^V^'*^^^'*^^ 


Is  BLAtfCRAltD  k,  LEA*8  PUBLICATtOlM. 

TNfe  GHfiAT  AMEItlCAN  MEDICAt.  blCrYl<MAtlY. 

Xew  «■*  HaUryd  Hdttto»-(irow  Heady.) 

SffEDICAL 'lexicon  ; 

A  DICTIONARY  OF   MEDICAL    SCIEVfCE, 
CoBttiiiig  a  CoidM  Bij^tnttloi  of  the  tutoit  Mjeeli  iii  Tom  §f 

PHTSIDLOOT,  PATHOLOGY,  HTGIENE,  THERAPEUTICSi  PHARMACOL06T, 

OBSTETRICS,  MBDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  &o. 

WITH  THE  FRElffGH  AMD  OTHER  SYairOllTOES* 

JI0TI0B8  OP  CLIMATE   AND    OP    CBLBBBATBD    MIHBBAL  WATBBi; 

FormuUB  for  ▼azloiui  OflloiiM],  Bmplrloal,  and  Diatatio  Prapantloii%  fto. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 

PiofeMor  of  InititalM  oCM«dielB«,  Ifce.  in  Jeferwn  Medleal  CoIIefe,  Philadelphia,  Ite. 

NINTH  EDITION,  RBVISBD. 

In  one  very  thick  8to.  toI.,  of  917  Urf«  doable-ooteoHMd  pagat*  ■trongly  boand,  with  raised  haada. 

Bvarr  taeeM^lTe  edition  of  tUt  work  heara  the  aMirka  of  thr  fadoatrf  of  the  ontbor,  and  of  hit  deteraiaa* 
lion  lo  Iceep  it  fblly  on  a  level  wiih  ihe  Boat  advanaed  Hale  of  ■odical  aeienee.   Thna  the  last  two  ediuoai 


contained  aboat  siav  TfloiraAXV  tuajacn  Atm  temhu  not  eooipriied  in  the  one  imnaediaiely  preceding,  and  iht 

Iimaam  hat  not  leaa  than  niVB  tbocbamd  not  in  any  foraor  adition.  Aa  oemopleia  Madieal  DiciiaBaiy, 
hereibre,  embracing  over  rirrr  TBOctAitD  definitioiia.  in  all  the  branchei  of  the  •cienee,  it  is  presented  n 
BMriting  a  eontinuanee  of  the  great  fafor  and  popularity  which  have  carried  it,  within  no  very  long  spaeeef 
time,  to  an  eighth  ediiioa. 

Every  precaatfon  baa  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  Tohine,  to  render  ita  mechanical  ea^ 
entiou  and  typographical  accaracy  worthy  ot  ita  cktended  lepoiatioB  and  nniTcrsal  use.  The  Tery  eiM» 
•iva  addinoaa  have  been  aecoaiawdaied,  wtihoat  naicrially  ineieasing  the  biprik  of  the  irolanc  by  the  < 


■Mat  of  a  null  boi  cxeeediafly  clear  type,  caat  i»r  ihia  parpoac  The  pteaa  haa  been  watched  with  mil 
can.  and  every  cfbrt  naad  totaeara  the  ▼erbal  accaracy  ao  neeeeeary  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  wholi 
la  prtaMdoainc  white  paper;  aad  while  thoa  eahiblilM  in  every  reapcct  ao  great  an  improveiaaat  calf 
Maer  iaaaea,  it  ia  preaented  at  the  original  exceedingly  low  price. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of  this  vslaable  work,  we  direcied  the  attention  of  our  rradert  tola 
peculiar  merits ;  and  we  need  do  little  more  than  state,  in  rrference  to  the  present  re- issue,  that  noiwilb- 
standiiipr  the  large  additions  previously  made  to  it,  no  fewer  than  four  thousand  terms,  not  to  be  found  is  tk 
preceding  edition,  are  contained  in  the  volume  before  us.  Whilst  it  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  its  aoiboHi 
erudition  and  industry,  it  is  also  a  work  of  great  practical  utility,  as  we  can  testify  from  our  own  eipe- 
rienee;  for  we  keep  it  constantly  within  oar  reach,  and  make  very  frequent  reference  to  it,  nearly  alviayi 
ftiiding  in  it  the  information  we  seek.—BnluA  and  Fcrtign  Utdico-Chirurgiemi  Rtvino.  April.  IbSH, 

Dr. DaufrHson^s  Lexicon  has  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  has  no  rival  in  the  English  language  for» 
curacy  and  extent  of  referencea.  The  torms  geaerallv  inelada  short  physiological  and  patliological  if 
acripiions,  so  that,  as  the  author  justly  observes,  the  reader  does  not  potaess  in  this  work  a  mere  diciiooanh 
bnt  a  book,  ^vhich,  while  it  instructs  him  in  medical  etymology,  furnishes  him  with  a  large  amount  of  afsw 
information.  That  we  are  not  over-estimating  the  merits  or  this  publication,  is  provedby  the  tact  thatvf 
have  now  before  va  the  seventh  edition,  "niis,  at  any  rate,  shows  that  the  author's  labors  have  been  pi^ 
perly  appreciated  by  his  own  countrymen;  and  we  can  only  confirm  their  judgment,  by  recommending  ikh 
OMMt  useful  volume  to  the  notice  of  our  ciaatlautie  readers.  No  medical  library  will  be  complete  withoailu 
—The  London  Med.  Quzttu. 

It  is  certainly  more  complete  and  comprehensive  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  EafBA 
kuigaasre.  Few,  in  fact,  could  be  found  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Donglison  for  the  production  o(  such  a  wmI. 
Learned,  industrious,  persevering,  and  accurate,  he  brings  to  the  task  all  the  peculiar  talents  necessary  ftf 
iu  successful  performance :  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  the  ancieat  aii 
modern  ^  masters  of  our  art,"  rendern  him  skilful  to  note  the  exact  u«age  of  the  several  terms  o(  science,  sal  I 
the  varioas  modifications  which  medical  terminology  haa  undergone  with  the  change  of  theorte*  or  thapii*] 
gross  of  improvement. — iiin«ri«an  Joutntd  iff  the  Midieal  Seieneet. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  copious  known  to  the  cultivators  of  medical  science. — Boston  Med.  J 

This  most  complete  Medical  Lexicon^certainly  one  of  the  beat  works  of  the  kind  iu  the  language.-| 
CharUeton  Mtdieal  Journal. 

The  most  complete  Medical  Dictionary  in  the  English  language.^  Tr<r«fem  Lnneei. 

Dr.  Dniiglison*8  Dictioimry  has  not  its  superior,  if  indeed  Its  equal,  in  the  English  language.— A. 
Jisd.  Olid  Surg.  Journal. 

Familiar  with  nearly  all  the  medical  dictionariea  now  inprint,  we  consider  the  one  before  us  the  i 
complete,  and  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  medical  library.— BWiuAilm«fteanJfs(/f<a/Jot4 ma/. 

We  repeat  our  former  declaration  that  this  is  the  beat  Medical  Dictionary  in  the  i:Iiigli»h  lungui 
WenUrn  Lancet, 

W«  have  no  hesitation  to  pronounce  it  the  very  beat  Medleal  Dictionary  now  aztaaL~5e«f  <A«m  Me 
mnd  Surgiemt  Journal. 

The  most  comprehensiTC  and  beat  English  Dictionary  of  medical  terma  extant— Si^aio  Med.  Jouf 
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